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PREFACE, 


The system of transliteration followed in the present volume is 
that laid down in the North * Western Provinces' Gazette for Oc- 
tober, 3, 1874 (pages 1732-33), and for convenience of reference 
is produced here 

RULES FOR TRANSLITERATION. 

Every letter in the vernacular must he uniformly represented by a certain letter in 

the Roman character as folloics : — 

Vowel 8. 


' 

Persian. 

Devanagari. 

Roman. 

Pronunciation. 







1 

1 

' (Zahar) 

V 

not ex- 
pressed. 

a 

> 

As in woman. 

f 

1 

1 

* (zor) 

VT 

K 

I 

f 

& 

i 

„ father. 

„ bit. 

ll 

i° r * 

i 

1 

i 

\ 

„ machine. 

0 

1 

j (pesh) 

$ 

'O 

u 

„ pull. 

# 

S 

' > 




„ rude. 

/ 

*1 

i OT S t 

s / 
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St 

*s 

e 

ai 
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» grey. 

„ aisle. 

„ hole. 
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;■ * 
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■? .. 

an 

As ou in house (nearly, 
being a combination 
oftheaanduabove). 
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Consonants , 


Persian. 

Devanagari. 

Rohan. 

U 


b 

G 


bb 

ch 



ebb 

* or 3 

^ or ^ 

d 

or *5 

t? or 3 

db 

J 

wanting 

f 



g 

^ or j 


g* 

c 

sr 

j 

#> 


jb 

sJ or J 

«P 

k 

or ^ 

<3 

kh 


ksb 

j 

51 

1 
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=T, 5 T, W-, 51 or annswara 
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UA 


P 

c* ** 

m 

ph 

J or y 

x or f 

r 

•J 

« 

rh 

^ ? wr or ^ 

* 

• 

cA 

or 

*b 

? kS' or la 

ff or j 

t 

«? or 4 ? 

or 3 

tb 


Bf 

w or v 


n 

7 

» , 3 > or a 

wanting 

z 

1 

ditto 

zb 

e 

ditto 

omitted, the accompany* 
ing vowel only being 
expressed. 


PREFACE. 


Hi 

My special acknowledgements are d«e to Mr. A. Anderson of 
the Opium Department for his valuable lists of the fauna of the 
plains of these provinces, and to Mr. G. King, M.B., F.L.S., Curator 
of the Royal Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, for his list of the flora of 
the plains. Mr. W. Waterfield, C.S., has also at all times rendered 
me very great assistance in passing the botanical portion of 
these lists through the press. For the Eta District my thanks are 
due to Mr, J, C. Leupolt and Mr. S. H. James of the Civil Service 
for their valuable notes on the families, castes, and agriculture of 
the district. The remainder of the notice of the Eta District is 
based chiefly on the printed and manuscript reports of Messrs. 
Edmonstone, Wynyard, Rose, Cocks, Harrison, Daniel), C. Crosth- 
waite, J< S. Porter, and Ridsdale of the Civil Service, and the re- 
cords of the Board of Revenue. For the Etawa District my ac- 
knowledgments are chiefly due to the reports of Messrs. C. Crosth- 
waite aud W. Neale, some notes by Messrs. R. Ailunan and C. W. 
Moore on the towns of the district, notes by the late Mr. Low 
on the geography of the district, reports by Messrs. Gubbins and 
A. O. Hume, C..B, and the records of the Board of Revenue. For 
the Mainpuri District I have had the valuable joint-report of Messrs. 
M. A. McConagliey and D. M. Smeatou on tbe recent settlement, 
the parganah reports of Mr. McConnghey for all the district, ex- 
cept Bhongaon, the report for which was written by Mr. D. M. 
Smeaton. Mr. J. L. Denuiston, C.S., also gave me many notes on 
Mainpuri, much of which I have been able to utilise and acknow- 
ledge. For the illustrations to the section on implements I am 
indebted to Mr. E.’G. Sinkinson of the Barma Commission. 

I have again to disclaim all personal responsibility for the 
figures or facts, which are taken from the official reports of the 
various departments, or for the figures as to distance, roads, fords, 
ferries, population, fiscal and town returns, &c., furnished me by 
the local authorities. It is obvious that these must be given by 
me as received, as I have neither tbe time, means, nor opportunity 
for checking the district returns. I have, however, submitted every 
page in type to - the district officers concerned, with the request 
that, in obedience to the orders of Government, they would see that 
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all the figures and facts of this nature given by me were correct, 
and they alone are responsible for those that now appear. In Eta 
Messrs. Aiktnan and Harkuess revised the district proofs ; in 
Etdwa Mr. A. Lawrence, C.S. ; and in Mainpuri Messrs. W. 
Young and M. A. MeConaghey rendered me similar service. Not- 
withstanding these precautions, I am well aware that errors of 
detail must creep in unobserved, and I shall be much obliged to any 
one who will point out mistakes, however trivial, and thus assist 
in preparing notes for a second edition. I would also add that, 
though compiled and published under the orders of Government, the 
statements made can in no way be held to express the opinions of 
Government on any matter of fact or policy. 

Allahabad : \ E. T. ATKINSON. 

10/A April, 1876. J 
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The Agra division 
Boundaries. 

77<M9'-30" and 80° 
trict of the Meerut di 
division and the Cawn 
Native States of Bhar 
by the Ganges, which 


comprises the districts of ^ra, Muttra, Farukhabad, 
Eta, Eta wa, and M arnpun, aru HTic s between j^orth 
31KI J&M'-O* ^mP^st long! 
-6 -0." It is bounded on the north by~tlie Aligarh dis- 
vision; on the south by the Jalaun district of theJfhAnsi 
pore district of the Allahabad division ; on the west by the 
•atpur (Bhurlpore), Uholpur, and G\valiar;and on tlie_ea»t 
separates it from the Budaon and Shabjahanpur districts 


of these provinces and from Oudh. The total area, according to the census of 
1872, comprised 10,163 square miles and 216 acres, distributed amongst 16,036 
nhabited sites. The population during the same year numbered 5,038,136 souls, 
of whom 4,607,946 were Hindus, 427,831 were Musahmkns, and 2^56 were 
Christians and others neither Hindu nor Musalman. The Hindus form 91 '5 


per oent. of the total population, the provincial average being 86*3 per cent., 
eo that, next to the Kumaon and Jbansi divisions, Agra has a larger propor- 
tion of Hindus in the population than any other division in these provinoes. 
The portion of the Agra division lying between the Ganges and the Jumna 


Physical features differs in no important respect from the southern half 
of the Meerut division. To the west of the Jumna, 
however, in Mnttra, in a great part of Agra and in n portion of Et&wa, the 
character of the country changes. Here we approach the great table-land of 
Central India, and the appearanoe of rocks and hills and a totally different seal 
shows that this tract is physically distinct from the great DuAb. The Jumna 
receives no important feeder on its loft bank, but from the west come the Cham- 
bal and others which, together with the Jumna, cut up the country into numerous 
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ii 

ravines, some of whieli rival valleys in size and boldness. Indeed, where the 
Jumna and Chambal ran close together, the ravines of the one frequently com- 
municate with those of the other in an intricate network, which when clothed 
with jungle must have rendered this tract the safe and unassailable retreat 
which it seems to have been during the entire Musalman period. To the north, 
the uneven country on the western frontier of the Muttra district forms a 
portion of the tract sacred to the Hindus in being connected with the life and 
exploits of their favourite deities, Krishna and Rtulha. The tract further 
south in the Agra district, between the Chambal and the Jumna, is noted as 
the home of the Bhudauriyas, whilst still farther south come other Raj put colo- 
nies. The country in the neighbourhood of the Chambal- Jumna dimb close to 
the junction of the two rivers presents perhaps as wild and picturesque a view 
as any to be found in the plains of these provinces. The Jumna, Chambal, Ku&ri, 
Sind, and Pahiij bore unite their waters within a comparatively small area, and 
give the tract the name of the Panehanada, or 6 country of the five rivers.’ From 
the fort-crowned cliff of Jagamanpur to the south, and that of Bharoh to the north, 
the eye wanders over a tangled mass of ravine and valley, green with acacia 
Jung/e and showing on every prominent bluff the traces of some robber 
stronghold, most of which are now in ruins . Between the Jumna and the 
Chambal the ravines are so extensive that their watersheds appear like hills 
and stand out in deep contrast with the monotonous level of the dudb to the 
east, unbroken as it is by any eminence, and varied only by the steep and 
narrow ravines which furrow the surface immediately adjoining the Jumna. 
To the west of the Chambal the ravines are even still more wild and inhospit- 
able aud more bare and barren than those to the east, whilst the jungle consists 
of small bushes none of which yield anything that can be called timber. The 
country increases in rugged ness and barreness further west, and along the 
Kuari aft Sind there is little level laud fit for cultivation. Such land at has 
been brought under the plough has been saved by the laborious task of con- 
structing terraces and banks similar to those so commonly seen in all the 
hill districts. Both the Ku&ri and Chambal run in a deep bed bordered by 
steep banks, with little alluvial land between them and the stream. The 
Pahuj , Sind, Kuuri, and Chambal are all subject to sudden floods, and in 
the height of the rains, the mass of water liore poured into the Jumna is fre- 
quently the cause of considerable inundations* 

The great rivers flow through the division, and their character in each dis- 
Draina g e line* tr ‘ ct is described in the district notice. To the east, 

the Ganges receives on its left bank the Ramganga, 
and on its right bank the Burhganga and the East Kali Nadi. The great 
lines of drainage of the country between the Ganges and the Jumna are the 
lean, Bind, and Sengar, and their tributaries, while to the west we have the 
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Jumna and its tributaries. These lines fairly fulfil their purpose, and with tho 
exception of portions of the Mainpuri district, the natural drainage is complete 
and sufficient. In Mainpuri however, owing chiefly to obstructions caused by 
the canals, the collateral lines connected with the Isan, Kind, and Sengar are 
somewhat defective : large marshes arc common, and it has been found neces- 
sary to go to some considerable expense in remodelling the existing channels 
to provide a moans of escape for the superfluous moisture which has been cut 
off from its natural outlet. Altogether the natural and artificial drainage lines 
are sufficient for all practical purposes, and entirely remove all fear of excessive 
flooding in years of unusual rain-fall. The south-eastern portion of tho divi- 
sion is now traversed by the Etawa and Cavvnpore branches of the Ganges 
canal and their distributaries, and will he watered by the Lower Ganges canal 
aud its branches, while to the north-west the Agra canal irrigates the trans- 
Jumna tract. The details of all these great works will be found under tho 
notices of the districts through which they run, and here it need only be stated 
that when the present projects have been completed, the Agra division will 
rival the Meerut division in the possession of a noble system of irrigation, 
sufficient for all its wants. 

The East Indian Railway runs northwards through the Etawa, Mainpuri, and 

^ Agra districts, and brandies off from Tuudla to Agra. 

Communications. , . , . _ , ? 

The railway bridge across the Jumna, near the fort, 

connects the East Indian line with the Rajputana State Railway, which runs to 
Jaipur and Dehli, aud is connected with the salt mines of the great Sam b bar 
lake. The water-communication by tho Ganges and the Jumna rivers and the 
Cawnpore branch of the Ganges canal is fairly complete. The principal trade- 
routes are the Grand Trunk road from Allahabad, which runs northwards through 
Farukhabad, Mainpuri, Eta, and Aligarh by Bulandshahr to Dehli and Meerut. 
A branch leaves the main line near Uliongaon in the Mainpuri district, ^ind runs 
through Mainpuri, Agra, Muttra, and Palwal to Dehli: a second branch con- 
nects IJewar on the main line, a little south of Uliongaon, with Etawa, aud 
crossing the Jumna passes through tho Chambal-Jumna du&b to Agra. To the 
south, tho latter branch is connected by Auraiya in the Etawa district, with 
the great road leading from Kanauj to Jalaun, aud thence to Jhdosi and Sdgar, 
and also with the road leading by Bhognipur, in the Cawnpore district, to 
Fatehpur. All these main lines intercommunicate by means of good roads 
which fully supply the wants of tho division, and which are noticed in detail 
under each district. To the west, good roads connect the Du&b with Dig, 
Bharatpur, Bidna, Dholpur, and Gwaliar, and with tho exception of the portion 
of tho Gwaliar State bordering on the Chambal, here also the external com* 
munications are sufficiently complete for all practical purposes. To the east, 
the Farukhabad frontier contains numerous ghats along the Ganges served by 
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Brahmans. 


roads connecting them with the main lino of metalled road which runs through 
the southern half of the district. 

It has been already stated that of the entire population, comprising 5,038,136 
souls, 4,607,946 are Hindus, 427,834 are Musaltn&as* 
lopulation. an ,j 2,356 are Christians and others neither Hindu nor 

Musalman. From these figures it will be seen that there are about ton Hindus to 
every Musalm&u,and the percentage of the former to the total [>opulation varies 
from 88*9 in Farukhabad to 94*6 in Mainpuri. Amongst the Hindus, Brah- 
mans number 610,114 souls and include 338,317 mem- 
bers of the great Kunaujiya stock, which from Agra 
southwards takes the place of the Gaurs; 38,309 Gaurs ; 33,604 Sanadhs, and 
12,961 Sarasuts; whilst 178,584 arc entered without any specification of the 
sub-division to which they belong. Many of the Kanaujivas, especially in 
Etawa, Eta, and Farukhabad, are wealthy men, possessed of large estates and 
with an hereditary influence over the people of considerable importance. The 
Itajputs number 421,473 souls, and amongst them the characteristic clans appear 

to bo the (Jhauhuns and Bhadauriyas (89,087), J&lons 
^ (39,022), R&thers (21,986), and Kachhwfihas (20,159). 

Bais, Baclihals, Gaharwnrs, Gaurahars, Katiyas, Katyars, Konts, Kirars. 
Gaurs, Tomars, Sombansis, and Sikarwars are of local importance in some dis- 
tricts, but tlio first-named clans have bad the most influence in historical times 
and are still the characteristic clans of the Agra division. The Chaulians 
predominate in the south of the Agra district and in Mainpuri, Eta, and Et&wa ; 
the Jadons in Muttra; the Itathors in Eta and Farukhabad, and the Kaclih- 
w&has in Muttra, Agra, and Etawa. 

Baniyas number 193,088 souls, of who m 68,053 belo ng to th e AgarwiU sub- 
division ; there are 8,629 Bar ah sain is, 2,185 Dasas, and 
20,987 Saraugis. These numbers hardly give the real 
statistics of either Agarwals or Saraugis, for numerous gotras or g achhas of 
both branches are entered separately under their proper name. Agarw&ls 
predominate in Muttra and Agra, and Saraugis are found in greatest numbers 
in Et&wa, Eta, and Mainpuri. It is, however, to “ the other castes 1 * of the 
census returns that the great mass of the Hindu population must be referred. 
These number 3,383,287 souls, and amongst them we find that Ohamars number 

Other castes of Hindus. 696 ’ 081 > Al,irs > 412,212, and in Mainpuri alone there 

are 123,358 numbers of this caste ; Lodbas, 220,883 } 
J&ts, 214,320, and in Muttra alone, 141,073 ; Garariyas, 162,510, and Koris, 
131,803. Amongst the other agricultural castes, Kiohhis (64,821), Kahdrs 
(123,171), and Kie6ns (79,733) predominate, and amongst those following trade* 
and service as their principal source of livelihood, Barhais number 91,627 souls ; 
Dhanaks, 49,153; Dhobis, 64,752; Hajj&ms, 99,804; BhangU, 62,172 ; KhattU, 


I^juras 



MtJSALMlNS, 
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67,507; Kumh&rs, 63,930, and Telis, 64,079. Ihese castes alone number 
2,668,563 out of the total number recorded as belonging to the u other castes” 
of the census returns, and constitute the characteristic elements of the cultivat- 
ing and labouring population. A Mrs, Lodhas, and Juts possess large estates 
as owners, but tbe remaining castes are chiefly tenants, agricultural labourers, 
village-servants, and day-labourers. 

Although numbers o f converted Hindus are classed amongst Shaikhs, they 
do not form so important an element of the Musalnrin 
population as in the Meerut division. The most suc- 
cessful proselytisers were the Bangash Nawabs of Farukhabad, and there, too, we 
find the Musalnnm element reach the highest proportion to the total population 
in tlie entire division. Of the entire Musalman population, numbering 427,834 
souls, 257,954 have been recorded as {Shaikhs; 21,354 as Sayyids; 4,996 as 
Mughal a ; 108,748 as Fathans ; 1,651 as converted Hindus in Muttr a, while 
33,131 are entered without distinction. Shaikhs are most numerous in Muttra 
and Agra ; Say y ids in Agra and Farukhabad ; Mughals in Agra, aud Fatimas 
in Agra, Farukhabad, and Eta. 

The population is distributed amongst 16,036 inhabited sites, having 1,028,784 
houses and giving 496 persons to the square mile ; 1*G villages to the square 
mile, and 314 persons to each village; 101 houses to the square mile and 4*8 
persons to each house, while the provincial average gives 78 houses to the square 
mile and 4*8 persons to each house. The population per square mile ranges 
from 575 in Agra to 395 in Kiawa, which latter district has a large proportion 
of its area broken by ravines and intersected by rivers. But 7 '5 per cent, of the 
inhabitants occupy houses built with skilled labour, varying from 12*5 per cent, 
in tlie Agra district to 2*5 per cent, in Mainpuri, In parts of Agra, however, 
and also in Muttra, where the percentage is as high as 11*5 per cen^ stone is 
found and is easily procurable, and hence the proportion of masonry buildings 
is somewhat large. In Rohilkhatid, the divisional percentage of houses built 
with skilled labour is only 3*8, and in the Allahabad division 7*7 per cent. The 
agricultural population is returned at 55*2 per cent, of the total population, or 
2,783,546 souls, of whom 977,181 are males exceeding fifteen years of age. 
Tha area imder cultivation is a little over 6,281 square miles, giving an average of 
2*8 persons dependent on each male adult agriculturist, who has 4*3 acres to 
support them from. The annual revenue pajmble to Government, whether as 
revenue proper or quit-rent, amounted in 1872 to Us. 76,80,827, or with cesses 
Rs. 85,08,611, and the amount of rent, including local cesses, payable by cultiva- 
tors, during the same year, has been estimated at Rs. 1,35,36,552, shovring an 
average incidence of revenue of Re. 1-14-6, and of rent of Rs. 3-3-9, per cultivated 
acre# The general condition of the agricultural community, though somewhat 
inferior to that of the pultivators of the Meerut division, is still superior to the 
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lot of tho people of the Benares division, and when tho proposed extension of the 
canal-system has been completed, there will be little left to desiro in the way 
of the improvement of tho accessories to cultivation in this division. 

Natural History. 

It would be impossible in a work like the present to attempt to give more 
than a mere catalogue of the fauna of those provinces 
Animal kingdom. with such references as will enable the reader to follow 

lip the subject at his leisure. I accordingly give here a catalogue of the 
animals, birds, reptiles, and fishes drawn up bj r Mr. A. Anderson for the Dtiab. 
The northern portion of tho Saharanpur district has been excluded from these 
lists, as tho fauna of the Tarsii and the sub-Siw&lik country can hardly be con- 
sidered as part and parcel of the Duab proper. Mr. Anderson writes : — “ It 
is, however, quite impossible to draw a hard-and-fast lino regarding birds, and 
as the I)uAb, zoographically speaking, has no claim to any peculiar fauna, and 
is not coincident with the boundary of any marked zoological province, the list 
now prepared will stand for the plains of North-Western India generally (as 
above restricted), including the southern districts of the province of Oudh, as 
well as Bundelkhand. The vertebratas peculiar to Bundelkhand have been 
separately noticed. As regards nomenclature, it has been deemed expedient 
to follow, as far as possible, the scientific names, as well as general arrange- 
ment, of Jerdon's well-known manuals. In cases, however, where wrong names 
have been applied, or species have been admitted into the Indian list by mistake, 
the necessary corrections have been made. Rectifications of synonymy, as 
generally adopted (but not by every one) by more recent authors, have been 
added in brackets. In the matter of birds, the letter A. indicates that the species 
resides in the country throughout the whole year ; the letter B. denotes that 
the spec ms is a cold-weather migrant, arriving during the autumnal months 
and departing again in March and April ; the letter C. denotes that the species 
is a hot-weather migrant, coming to this part of the country for the purpose of 
breeding and leaving again before the cold-weather sots in (this includes very 
few birds, and these undergo a very partial migration) ; while the letter D, stands 
for rare and occasional stragglers. Recent additions have been introduced as 
( bis, 9 ‘terf tfc*, under the numbers in Jerdon’s Birds of India , to which tho 
species is allied.” 

MAMMALIA. 

ORDER, PRIMATES. 

FAMILY SIMIADA5. 

1. Inuus rhesus, Cur., Bengal monkey. Common throughout all northern 
India : in some places it is sufficiently numerous to be a pest to the country. 
Jerdon, 7 ; bandar , H. This species is replaced in the Himalayas by the closely- 
allied nuus pelops, ascending the hills up to elevations from 5,000 to 6,000 
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feet. The specific distinction between the two species does not appear to be fulljr 
established. 

SUB-ORDER CHEIROPTERA. 

FAMILY PTBROPODIDA3. 

2. Pier opus EdwanLni , Geoff., Large fox-bat. Abundant throughout all 
India, associating at times in immense numbers and committing considerable 
damage to fruit gardens. Jordon, 12; bddnl , H. 

3. Cyanopterus marginatus , Small fox-bat. Widely distributed through- 
out India, but less common than the preceding species ; affects shady groves, 
roosting in clusters in the folded leaves of plantain and palm trees. Jerdon, 
14 ; chhota bddnl , II. 

FAMILY VAMPY RIDAS. 

Suh-fcuui l y Megader matinee, 

4. Meyadei rna lyra , Geoff., Vampire bat. Is found all over India, frequent- 
ing subterraneous passages, vaults, eaves, &c. Jerdon, 15. 

Sub-family lihi nolopliincv . 

5. Ilipposideros speoris , Selin., Indian horse-shoe bat. Appears to be 
decidedly rare in north-western India. Agra ( fide Coekburn). Jerdon, 26. 

6. Iikinopoma Hardwickii y Gray, Long-tailed leaf-bat. Is found nearly 
throughout India; it frequents old ruins, eaves, hollow trees, &c. Jerdon, 30. 

FAMILY N OCTILIONIDil, 

Suh-f amily Nodi l to nines. 

7. Nyctinomus pllcatus , Linn., Wrinkled-lipped bat. Frequents ruins, 
deserted buildings, old wells, &c., and is generally diffused throughout the 
country, but nowhere numerous. Jerdon, 34. 

FAMILY V E S P E R T I L I O N 1 D A5 . 

Sub-fami ly ScotophUince, ^ 

8. Scotophilus Coromaudelianus , Cuv., Coromandel bat. Frequents the 
roofs of houses, at times in great numbers, and occurs throughout all India. 
Jerdon, 38. 

9. Nycticejus Ifcathii } Horsf., Large yellow bat. Jerdon, 42. 

10. Nycticejus luteus , Blyth, Bengal yellow bat. Jerdon, 43. 

11. Nycticejus Temminchii , Horsf., Common yellow bat, Jerdon, 44. 

12. Nycticejus castaneu$ 9 Gray, Ckesnut bat. Jerdon, 45. 

13. Nycticejus canus 9 Blyth, Hoary bat. Jerdon, 47. 

The first three species of yellow bats are closely allied, and only distin 
guished from each other by their size, the coloration being precisely similar. 
All five are tolerably well represented throughout the country, but luteus is 
perhaps the most common. 

Sub- family Vesper tilionina:. 

14, Vsspertilio caliginosusy Moustachioed bat. 
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This minute bat is rare and seldom procured. Jerdon, 5G. 

The vernacular chamgudar applies to all bats. 

ORDER INSECT1VORA. 

FAMILY SORECIDJ3. 

15. So rex ccrrule&cetifi, Shaw, Musk-rat. Is the common musk-rat of tho 
plains of India, frequenting houses, collars, god owns, &c. Jerdon, 69 ; cha- 
c bandar , H. 

FAMILY KRIKACElILfL 

1G. Krinaeeus collaris , Gray, North Indian hedge-hog. Not recorded 
from the Dmib by Jerdon ; but a large series, living as well as dead ones, 
recently forwarded to the Indian Museum and Zoological Society of London, 
from various localities in the neighbourhood of Fatehgarh, have been pro- 
nounced as belonging to this species (fule Anderson). Probably does not 
occur cast of Cawnpore, Iiundelkliand ? Oudh ? Jerdon, 85 ; kdnta chi&n y II. 
ORDER CARNIVORA. 

TKJBE SEMJ-PLANTIG It A D A. 

FAMILY MELID1DA5. 

17. MelUvora Indlea , Hardwicke, Indian badger. Is found throughout the 
whole of India, but nowhere common. It frequents alluvial plains and other 
suitable localities where it can have free scope for its burrowing (gravo-dig- 
ging ?) propensities. Jerdon, 91 ; Ibju, H. 

FAMILY MU8TELID J. 

Sub-family Lutrina\ 

18. Lutra nair, Cur., Common Indian otter. All rivers, canals, lakes, and 
occasionally large jhiU. Jerdon, 100; or/, H. 

T KIBE DIGITGRADA. 

% FAMILY FKLIDAC. 

19. Felix pcirdus , Linn., Leopard. In the Dn&b, the range of the leopard is 
circumscribed, as it is found sparingly only along the deep and jungly ravines 
that fringe the courses of tho Jumna and Chambal (both banks) ; and not long 
ago one was killed in the station of Etawa. It occurs throughout tho raviny 
and hilly tracts of Bundelkhand, the Vinlhyan range, all tho Tar&is (supposing 
there to be only one species), ascending the Himalayas to elevations from 
6,0)0 to 8,000 feet. Jerdon, 105; lakhar bagha y tendux y tendwa , II. 

20. Fells vioerrina , Bonn., Large tiger-cat. An eastern species, and pro- 
bably not recorded before from north-western India. The solitary specimen 
alluded to was shot in January, 1875, botween Akbarpur and T&nda, in the 
Faizabad district, and is now in the Museum of that station. It was a male, 
and measured as follows : from tip of the nose to crown of head, 6* ; thence to 
root of the tail, 28"; tail, 124 *; entire length, 46$* (fid* Thomson). Jerdon, 
108 y b&ghdaiha, H. 
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21. Felis marmorata, Blytb, Marbled tiger-cat. Decidedly rare, one spe- 
cimen in the Allahabad Museum ( fide Cockburn). Jerdon, 109. 

22. Felis torquata, Sykes, Spotted wild-oat. Occurs sparingly throughout 
the Du&b, Oudh, and Bohilkhand. Jerdon, 114; ban-bilao, H. 

23. Felis chans, Giill., Jungle-oat. Is the common jungle-cat all over 
India, ascending the Himalayas up to an elevation of some 7,000 feet. It 
frequents jungles generally, and is very partial to long grass, reeds, and sugar- 
cane fields, especially along the edges ofjhils. Jerdon, 115 ; ban-bilao , H. 

24. Felis caracal , Schr., Bed lynx. Is found in dry situations : Bind 
river, Fatohpur, Hamirpur, Lalitpur, and Bunded khand generally {fide 
Anderson). Oudh? Bohilkhand? Jerdon 110; sigtih gosh, H. 

FAMILY V I V E R K I I) IF. . 

Sub-famih / Hyamintr. 

25. Ilgam a striata , Zimm., Striped hyaena. The hyama occurs through- 
out the Duab, wherever there is heavy grass and scrub jungle, especially in 
raviny and broken ground. It affects by preference a dry climate, avoiding 
damp and weil-woodod countries. It is numerous along the net-work of 
ravines that fringo the course of the Jumna and in Bundelkliand, where the 
low hills, caverns, and ravines afford convenient spots for its habits: it is pretty 
generally diffused throughout the country. In Oudh and in the country north 
of the Ganges generally it is, comparatively speaking, rare. Jerdon, 118 
lakhar bagha , H. 

Sub-family Viverrituu. 

26. Viverra Alalaccensis, Grnel., Civet-cat. Is found over the greater part 
of India, but nowhero common. It frequents heavy jungle, and is very par- 
tial to drains and oven out-offices. It is decidedly rare in the arid districts of 
the Upper Provinces, but is fairly common in the districts east of A^hbabad. 
Jerdon, 121 ; katds , H. 

27. J Paradoxurus mutanga , Baffi., Common tree-cat Is a common and 
abundant animal throughout the country. It lives a good doal on trees, devour- 
ing all sorts of fruit, and is often found in drains, out-offices, and in the roofs 
of thatched houses. Jerdon, 123; jangli billi. 

28. Herpestes griseus,QeoS. f Madras mongoose. Occurs throughout north- 
western India, frequenting the open country, low jungles, thickets and 
holes in banks; not unfrequontly it commits great, havoc in poultry-yards. 
Jerdon, 127 ; dhor, H. 

29. Ilerpostea Malaccensis, Cuv., Bengal mongoose. Occurs throughout the 
country And has very muoh the same habits as the preceding species. It is a 
great frequenter of compounds, gardens, hedge-rows, &c . ; is very muoh smaller 
than griseus, and is the animal that is generally selected to combat the cobra. 
Jerdon, 128; neola , H. 
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FAMILY CANIDS. 

30. Cams pallipes , Sykes, Indian wolf. Is found in suitable localities 
throughout the wholo of India, frequenting ravines, grass jungle and open 
country, generally avoiding well-wooded tracts, Jerdon, 135; bheriya, H. 

31. Cams aureus, Linn., Jackal. Occurs throughout the whole of India, 
ascending the lower ranges of the Himalayas to elevations from 5,000 to (5,000 
feet. In parts of the country the jackal swarms in vast numbers. Jerdon, 
136 ; gidar, H. 

32. Vulpes JJengaleusis , Sykes, Indian fox. This fox is found through- 
out India and is very common in open situations, avoiding, as a rule, heavy 
cultivation and well-wooded tracts. Jordon, 138 ; lomri , 11. 

33. Vulpes leitcopus , Blyth, Desert fox. The desert fox is not recorded 
by Jerdon from the Duab, but it is to be found throughout the more open coun- 
try and sandy' downs at Fatehgarh, and similar situations in all the districts 
to the west ; probably decs not occur east of Cawnpore, Oudh, and Bundel- 
khand ? Jerdon, 139; kdht lornri, II. 

34. Vulpes pusiUus , Blyth, Panjab fox. One specimen in the Allah- 
abad Museum ; locality Agra (fide Cockburn) ; probably does not occur east of 
Agra. Jerdon, 141, 

ORDER CETACEA. 

FAMILY DELPUINIDiE. 

35. Platanista Gangetica , Lebeck, Gangetie porpoise. Occurs in all large 
rivers and their affluents. A monster specimen, measuring 12 feet in length, 
which is doublo the size given by Jerdon, is now in the Allahabad Museum ; 
locality Jumna (fide Cock burn). Jerdon, 144 ; siis , II. 

%> ORDER RODENTIA. 

FAMILY SCIUUIDAK. 

36. Sciurus palmarum , Linn, Common striped squirrel. Is common 
throughout the whole of North-Western India. Jerdon, 155 ; galeri , H. It is 
just possible that the Central Indian red squirrel (S. rnaximus , No. 140) may 
be found in parts of the extreme south of Bundelkhand. 

FAMILY MURID jE, 

Sub- family Afnrincv* 

37. Gerbillus Indicus, Cuv., Indian jerboa-rat. Very abundant in suitable 
localities, frequenting sandy ground by preferenceand forming extensive burrows. 
In parts of the country they swarm to such an extent as to cause wholesale 
destruction to wheat crops. Jerdon , 170; hirnamtls (antelope-rat), H. 

38. Gerbillus erythrourns , Gray, Desert jerboa- rat. The interminable 
colonies of the desert jerboa that swarm in parts of upper India is quite 
astonishing. Exceedingly numerous in sandy downs and suitable localities; it is, 
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as its name implies, more of a desert than a field-rat. Jerdon, 171 ; hinuz 
mv$ 9 H. 

39. Nesokia Indica, Geoff., Mole-rat, Jerdon, 172. 

40. Nesokia Ilardwickii , Short-tailed mole-rat. Both species occur in 
suitable localities throughout India, frequenting richly cultivated and grassy 
situations. They are very partial to water-courses, making their burrows at 
the edges of jbils, ditches, and n&las; they arc in fact the water-rats of this 
country. Jerdon, 173. 

41. Mus bandicota , Bcch., Bandicoot-rat. Is found throughout India, 
but is confined to towns, large villages, granaries, &c. Jerdon, 174; gltaus , IT. 

42. Mat deemnanus , Pallas, Brown-rat. As common throughout India 
as it is in other countries. Jerdon, 176 ; <jliar-ka-chna 9 II. 

43. Mut infraUneatus, Elliot, Mss., Striped-bellied field-rat. Jerdon, 178. 

4 1. Mus brunneus , Tree-rat. Jerdon, 179. 

45. Mus rufescens , Gray, llufcscent-rat. 

Have all been procured at Fatobgarh {fide Anderson). Jerdon, 180. 

46. Mat niviventer , Hodgs, Wbite-bellied house-rat. One example of a 

white-bellied rat, having the pelage very soft and dense, has been procured at 
Fa tehgarh {fide Anderson). Jerdon, 181. . 

47. Mat oleraceus, Bonnet, Long tailed tree-mouse. Jerdon, 184. . 

48. Mus urbannSy Hodgs., Common Indian mouse. Jordon, 186. 

49. Mas terricolor, Blyth, Earthy field-mouse. Jerdon, 193. All threo 
species are common throughout the country according to the localities they 
frequent; urbetnut being the common house-mouse ; generic vernacular name ; 
mtis. 

FAMILY HYSTUIClDiR. 

8ub-fa.mil y llystricina \ ^ 

50. Ilystrix lencura , Sykes, Indian porcupine. Is found throughout the 
greater part of India, frequenting the sides of hills, river banks and n&las, and 
sallying forth at night to commit their usual depredations in vegetable 
gardens. Jerdon, 204 ; sehi, sahi y H. 

FAMILY LEPORID^E. 

51. Leput 'nificaudatut, Geoff., Common Indian hare. Hares are abundant 
in parts of the North-West Provinces; occasionally very local. Jerdon, 207: 
kharha , khargosh , H. 

ORDER UNGULATA. 

TRIBE CHJERO DI A. 

FAMILY SUID 

52. Sut Indicut, Blyth ; Sns crittatus, Wag.; Sus ft crop ha, Linn. The ‘Indian 
wild-boar is abundant throughout the country in suitable localities, ascending* 
the_ Hjna ^l ay as to derations of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet, “ in various 
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distinguishable races, Europe, Asia and North Africa” (Blyth). Jerdon, 215 ; 
ban siiar* siir , bar a i la, H. 

T U I B E R IT M I N A IN T I A . 

FAMILY CKRVIDjE. 

Sub-family Rusince. 

53. Rccurtus Duvaucelii , Cuv., Swamp-deer. The bdrahstnga , once so 
common in parts of the Sitapur and Khori districts, is rapidly being exter- 
minated through wanton destruction; civilization and persecution (civilization 
alone in a thinly-populated country like northen Oudh would not do much 
harm) will drive this magnificent animal before long out of Oudh altogether. 
This fine deer is gregarious, exceedingly tame (hence so easily killed), and 
affects swampy and grassy glades, and is fairly common in all the Duns, get- 
ting more numerous eastward. Jerdon, 219 ; mdha , IT. 

54. Axis porcinus, Linn., Hog- deer. In the part of the country to which 
this list refers the hog-deer is not only exceedingly rare, but has a very limited 
range. Unknown in Bundelkhand, it occurs sparingly in the Jumna khddir 
near Agra, and the Ganges khddir at Fatehgarh, getting more numerous 
westward ; east of Fatehgarh it is now only as a straggler that it is to be 
found, until the more humid districts of Bengal are reached, where it becomes 
extremely abundant. It is equally common in all the Tar&is of North-Western 
India, extending up to the base of the ITimAlayas. Jerdon, 222 ; para , II. 

FAMILY BOVIIM2. 

Sub-family Antilopincu. 

55. P or tax pictus, Pallas. Jerdon, 226 ; nilgai, rojh , Ula , H. The nilgai 
is found in great numbers throughout north-western India, but is somewhat 
locally distributed. Common in the belt of ravines and scrub jungle along the 
Jumna (less so, however, on the south bank and Bundelkhand generally), it 
become^ comparatively speaking, rare in parts of the Du&b, very numerous 
again in the Ganges khddir and in southern Oudh, less common in parts of 
central Oudh, but abundant again towards tho north and the Tar&i generally. 
It is a great frequenter of sugar-cane fields. 

56. Antilope bezoartica(*z=&A. cervicapra , Linn.), Indian anteldpe. Abounds 
throughout North- Westorn India in suitable localities, affecting as a rule (but 
not always) open, uncultivated plains, and at times herding together in hun- 
dreds. It is particularly abundant throughout Bundelkhand, northern, and 
portions of central Oudh, and the upper districts of the Du6b. Jerdon, 226; 
hiran f mriga , H. 

57. Oazella Bennett ii , Sykes, Indian gazelle. The ravine-deer, as it is 
generally called, is essentially an inhabitant of dry rocky ground, and is never 
found in forest coxmtry nor in districts having a damp climate. Hence it is 
unknown north of the Ganges , and its occurrence ey&Qt jn the central Du&b 
must he considered exceptional. It is common atom* ihm 
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the north bank of the Jumna, and is found, in small numbers, along some of 
its smaller affluents ; more numerous on the south bank of the Jumna, it becomes 
abundant throughout the rocky hills, ravines, and barren tracts of Bundelkhand 
generally. Jerdon, 229 ; chikdra , H. 

ORDER EDENTATA. 

FAMILY MANIDJD-ffl. 

58. Mania pentadactylaj Linn., Indian scaly ant-eater. Is found throughout 
the whole of India, frequenting by preference the more arid parts of the North- 
Western Provinces ; it is decidedly rare and very local. Jerdon, 241 ; bajarkit , H. 

Additional list of mammalia found in Bundelkhand . 

ORDER PRIMATES. 

FAMILY SIMIAD^:. 

1. Presbytes entellus , Linn., Bengal langur. It is the Central Indian 
species, and is found throughout the hilly and more jungly parts of Bundel- 
khand. Several examples of the entellus monkey have recently been procured 
out of a small herd on the borders of the Allahabad and Fatehpur districts 
(tide Cockburn) ; but these had doubtless been introduced. The langur has no 
claim to be considered as indigenous to the Dudb ; and notwithstanding the 
repeated attempts which have been made by devotees to introduce the species 
into Muttra, it has invariably died off. Jerdon, 1 ; langtir 9 H. A closely allied 
species, Preabyt&s achiatuceua, , Hodga., is found throughout the Tarai country, 
ascending the Himalayas up to an elevation of some 10,000 feet. 

ORDER CARNIVORA. 

TJtIBE PLANTIGRADA. 

FAMILY URSID^E. 

2. Uraua labiatus , Blainv., Indian black bear. In this part of tb#country 
the bear is confined to the jungle-clad hills of Bundelkhand. It is unknown 
in the Dudb, but is found throughout the Vindhyan range and lower ranges of 
the Him&layas, and is frequently met with in the Tardi at a considerable dis- 
tance from the base of the hills. Jerdon, 91; bhdlu . In the higher ranges of 
the fi^lhdlayas this species is replaced by Ursus Tibetanus (Jordon’s No. 90). 

V TRIBE DIGITIGRADA. 

FAMILY FELULE. 

3. Felis leo , Linn., Lion. In the early part of the sixteenth century, the 
Mughal Emperor Bdbar mentions the occurrence of the rhinoceros (R. aondaicus) 9 
the wild buffalo (B. ami), and the lion in the neighbourhood of Benares, 
and the wild elephant (1 Indicus ) in the vicinity of Chundr. The lion does 
not appear to have been met with of late years, and it is to be feared that it is 
well nigh exterminated as regards Bundelkhand. It still exists in isolated 
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parts of central and western India, and it is just possible that a few stragglers 
may, from time to time, bo found in the south of the Lalitpur district and 
in the Riwa territory. Jordon, 103; mitii/a bdyh (== camel tiger), H. Fora 
record of the recently-killed lions in the North-Western Provinces, seeJ. A. 
S., Ben., for 1867, page 101. 

4. Felis tigi is, Linn., Tiger. The tiger is occasionally met with in the hilly 
tracts of the Mirzapur, Banda, Jlninsi, and Lalitpur districts, and is more numer- 
ous in somo of the independent States. It is very common throughout the Vin- 
dhyan range and in all the Tarais, ascending the Himalayas up to elevations of 
from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. Jerdon, 104 ; slier, bdgh, II. 

FAMILY CANJD.E. 

5. Cuon rutilans, Mull., Wild dog. Inhabits the more extensive jungles 
of southern Bundelkhaml, the jungle-clad spurs of the Vindliyan range 
generally (said to occur in the Raja's ramna at Benares), and the lower and 
intermediate ranges of the Himalayas, occasionally descending into the Oudk 
Tariti. Jerdon, 137 ; kogi, bhansu-a, H. 

ORDER UNGULATA. 

TRIBE BUMINANTtA. 

FAMILY f'EKVIPJR. 

Sub-family Busina:. 

6. Busa Aristotelis, Cuv., Sambar deer. The sambar is restricted to the 
more extensive jungle-clad hills of Banda and the southern portions of the 
Jh&nsi division, including most of the independent States ; but it is far from 
common in Bundelkhand. It occurs commonly enough throughout the 
Vindhyan range, and is numerous in parts of the hilly tracts of Benares, 
Chun&r, and Mirzapur, as also in the lower and intermediate ranges of the 
Himala jlts, where it is known by the name o { gar do. Jerdon, 220 ; sdmbar , H. 

7. Axis maculatus, Erxl., Spotted deer. The spotted deer, in a truly feral 
state, has very much the same distribution in Bundelkhand as the sdmbar, bnt 
it is more numerous. In Charkhari and some of the larger States, where it is 
strictly preserved, it is common. In northern Oudh, including the sub-Himd- 
layan tracts and the Vindhyan range generally, it occurs in large herds. A 
few still linger in the jungle tracts of the Lucknow and Hardui districts, in 
places where not many years ago it used to be, comparatively speaking, far 
from uncommon. Jerdon, 221 ; chUal, H. 

FAMILY BQVID.E. 

Sub-family A ntilopimr. 

8. Tetraeeros quadricornis, Blainv., Four-homed antelope. Essentially an 
inhabitant of hilly or rocky country, and in Bundelkhand it is confined to the 
hills to the south of the Jh&nsi division. It also occurs in the Mirzapur hills, 
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Sub-Himalayan range, and in parts of the Bara and Khairagarh parganahs of 
the Allahabad district. Jerdon, 227 ; chuualnga, H. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

ORDER CARNIV ORA. 

TRIBE DIGITIGKAPA. 

FAMILY FELIDAE. 

1. Felis domestica (Var.), Cat. Probably originally introduced into India. 
The village cat appears to cross freely with the two common wild species {F. 
chaus and F. torquala) already noticed, and the hybrids are at times undistin- 
guishable from jungle cats. Bili, II. 

FAMILY CAN II) AC. 

2. Cams familiaris (Var.), Dog. “ Wherever man inhabits, in multitudi- 
nous breeds and races; an artificial species, consisting of the more or leas 
altered descendants of sundry wild species or races (of ‘ wolves and jackals’) 
variously intermingled” (Blyth). Kvtta, kukkirr, H. 

ORDER RODENTIA. 

FAMILY LEPOBIDA3. 

3. Lepus cuniculus, Linn., Rabbit. An imported species which thrives 
remarkably well in captivity. Khargosh, H. 

ORDER UNOULATA. 

TRIBE PROUOSCIDEA 
FAMILY ELEPHANT!!).®. 

4. Flephas Indicns, Linn., Elephant. In a feral state the elephant occurs, 
in the North-Western Provinces, along the foot of the Himalayas l'ro4l Dehra 
Dtin eastward as far as Bhutan. Batin, II. 

TBIBE PERISSODACTY’LA. 

family bquidas. 

5. Equus caballw, Linn., Horse. 

6. Adnus vulgaris, Gray, Ass. 

The horse, ass, and mule (an artificial species) arc extensively bred through- 
out the country. The hybrid in this part of the country is a very diminutive 
race and no larger than the donkey. Ghord, gadhd, khithar, respectively, H. 

TRIBECHtBBODIA. 

FAMILY BVIDJE. 

7 . Sus Indicus, Blyth, Hog. The indigenous as well as several imported 
varieties are extensively bred throughout the country. The common village 
pig is Evidently derived from the wild-boar, with which it has been known to 
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cross. The young, too, of the domestic animal is frequently striped at birth in 
the same manner as the young of the wild race. Star, H. 

TRIBE RUMINANTIA. 

FAMILY OAMELID^E. 

8. Camelus dromedarius , Linn., Camel. The camel or dromedary is com- 
monly used (and bred) as a beast of burden and for riding purposes all over 
the country. Unt 9 II. The two-humped or Bactrian camel ( Camelus JBaotri - 
amis , Linn.) is only known as an imported animal, and can hardly be admitted 
into this catalogue. 

FAMILY BOVTPyE. 

Su b-fa 7) i i hj Cap ri n a\ 

9. Capra hirrus, Linn, Goat. Domesticated in various breeds through- 
out the world. In the North-West Provinces the large, long -eared Jumna- 
pfiri breed is considered the best. In all probability the Indian race is derived 
from the mdrkhar , the Capra megaceros of Hutton (Jordon’s No. 234). Bakri , H. 

10. Ovis aries, Linn., Sheep. Is very common throughout the country ; 
the origin of the domestic animal appears to be lost in obscurity ; derived in all 
probability from the mouflon ( Ovis musimouy Schreb.) Bheriy H. 

S ub - fam i ly Bovi nee. 

1 1. Bubulus amiy Shaw, Buffalo. The domestic animal is descended from the 
wild buffalo, with which it freely crosses. In a feral state its range in north-west- 
ern India is very limited, as it does not occur west of the Bahr&ich tar&i ; eastward 
from Gorakhpur to Bhut&n it is numerous. For many years past the wild race 
in the Bahr&ich tarai has been reduced to an isolated herd of eight or nine indivi- 
duals ; these have gradually been killed off, and it is to be feared that the animal 
is, at the present, extinct in that quarter. BhahiSy H. (tame). Arna 9 H. (feral). 

12. m Bos Indicusy Lion., Indian ox. The zebu or humped-cattle (Brahmani 
bull of Anglo-Europena8) appears to be indigenous to the country, but yet it is 
unknown in an aboriginally wild state. Large herds, the descendants of domestic 
cattle, still roam about the Oudh tarai and the more extensive katris on the 
Ganges, where the sarpat grass and jhdo jungle are sufficiently dense to afford them 
cover ; a few are occasionally found in parts of the Du&b. “ The humped-cattle 
are remarkable for most extraordinary variation of size, from the huge bullocks 
of western India (the ordnance cattle) down to the pigmy garni, but the latter 
is not a distinct race, merely casual dwarfs, which, when they propagate, usually 
produce offspring of the ordinary size’? (Blyth), Sdr (bull); bail (bullock); 
gdi (cow) ; gaini , (dwarf) ; bangaila (feral), H. 

13* Bob taurus, Linn., European ox. The non-humped or European cattle 
(the feral Chillingham cattle) have been introduced here and there for the pur- 
pose of improving the indigenous breed. 
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ORDER RAPTORES’. 

FAMILY VULTURIIL®. 

S ub-fi a m i ft/ V alt u ri n cc . 

12?. Vultur monachusy Linn., Cinereous vulture. A regular cold-wea- 
ther visitant throughout the upper Duab and Oudh, but far from common. 

2A. Otogyps calvas , Scop , Black vulture. Generally distributed through- 
out the country, but nowhere numerous. Lai sir guilty II. (red-headed \ubnre), 

3 B. Gyps fulv its, Gmel., Tawny vulture. A regular cold-weatlier visit- 

ant throughout the country and faiily common. 

3 bit 2?. Gyps fulresceus, Kmno, Bay vulture. Occasionally met with in 
the open country of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

4 Ii. Gyps Indie us y Scop., Long-billed vulture. Exceedingly numerous 
everywhere, congregating in great numbers over a carcass. Gidh , II. 

5/J. Gyps Jiengalensis 9 Gmel., White-backed vulture. The most common 
vulture in the country, frequently building in colonies on large trees. Gidft , 

H. 

Sub - fa in ihj Nf-oph ran in a\ 

6 A. Neophron ginginianus , Lath., Indian scavenger vulture. Universally 
distributed, and found alike in towns, villages, and cantonments. It has been 
shown that Jerdou’s term, perenopL rus y Linn., applies to the African species. 
Safed cl df H. ( white kite). 

FAMILY FACONTPJE. 

Sub-family Falconince. 

82?. Falco peregrirnt8y Gmel., Peregrine falcon. Essentially a duck-hawk, 
and generally distributed in suitable localities. Male, bha'ri hacha ; female, 
bhairiy H. ^ 

92?. Falco per egrinatOTy Stind., Shah in falcon. Though a regular visitant 
it is very scarce ; affects well-wooded localities, chiefly the neighbourhood of 
large solitary trees where parrots and pigeons are in the habit of roosting; the 
so-called Falco atricepsy Hume, has once been procured at Fatehgarh {fide 
Anderson). Shdhiriy H. (female) ; kobiy H. (male). 

102?. Falco sacery Schleg., Saker falcon. An adult male specimen was pro- 
cured at Dhandaus, in the Mainpuri district, in February, 1876, on a large usar 
plain (Jtde Anderson). Decidedly rare. Chargh (mule); char ghela (female), H. 

1 1-4- Falco juggery Gray, Laggar falcon. Common everywhere, but is 
chiefly a denizen of open country ; breeds on high trees in the absence of cliffs 

1 Note.— The number prefixed to each species refers to the number given in Jordon's Birds of 
India, and where additions have been made, they arc noted as ‘Ai*,’ H*r t ' Ac. The signification 
of the letters following the numbers has already been explained Acknowledgments are due to 
Captain Marshall, Q.B., and Mr. Cockburn of the Allahabad Museum, who have kindlv examined 
ths prone# with me.— K, T. A. 
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daring tho latter part of the cold weather. Jaggary H. (male); laggar } H. 
(female). 

12 D, Fa l co Bahylonicu&j Gurney, Red-headed falcon. Exceedingly rare, 
hilt has occurred several times in the JDuab {fide Hume, Brooks, and Anders- n), 
and once in Oudh ( fide Irby). lA f sir shdhin , H. < .red-headed falcon). 

12 bis U, lalco Barbarus , Linn., Barbary falcon. Next to nothing is 
known of thi* species in this country; Duab (fide Hume). 

14Zb Ilypotriorchis seventy Ilorsf., Indian hobby. Decidedly rare A fully 
adalt specimen was shot at Fatehgarh, in 1800, by Colonel E. D. Radcliffo 
(see * Ibis' for 1871, page 300). Dhater (male) ; d/inti (female) II. There is a 
specimen of II. subbuteo , Linn,, and one of II. sevents , in the Lucknow Museum, 
but the locality is not given {fide Anderson) ; both species may fairly be admitted 
into the list ns stragglers. 

16-4. Uypotriorchis chi 'qnera, Daud., Red-headed merlin. Common through- 
out the country, breeding during the latter part of tho cold weather. Chetua, 
II. (male) ; taramti , II. (female ‘. 

17Z?. Tinnunculus alaudatius , Briss., Kestrel. Common all through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Chua-ntdr , II. (rat-killer;. 

I8.P. Erythropus Ftkinensis, Swinhoe, Indian lesser kestrel. There are 
three specimens, killed in Oudh, in the Lucknow Museum, two adult females 
and one male {fide Anderson), Mr. Brooks has recently procured three exam- 
ples near Dinapur out of a good many he saw ( J. A. S., Ben., 1874, page 239). 
The bird doubtless passes through the plains generally on its southward migra- 
tion, returning northwards in April. Since Jerdon wrote, the present species, 
the Indian or Chinese representative of the lesser kestrel, has been separated 
under the name Fekinensis by Swinhoe: ‘ccnchris,' Naum, being the name by 
which ifyp western species is known. 

Sub-family Accipibince. 

23 A. teicronistts ladius , Gmeh, Shikra. Very common throughout the whole 
of India. Chipka , H. (male) ; shikra , II. (female). 

2iD. Accipitet nisusy Linn., European sparrow-hawk. Found throughout 
India in suitable places, but it is decidedly rare in the Du6b. Bd$ha } H. 
(male) ; bdshiny II. (female). 

25 D. Accipter wgalus, Temm., Besra sparrow hawk. Though well 
known throughout India to all who take an interest in falconry, it is decidedly 
rare. Et&vra (fide Hume) ; Fatehgarh (fide Anderson). Dhoti , H. (male); 
te$ra, 23. (female). 

Sub-family Aquilinm # 

271?. Aquila mogUnik , Gmel., Imperial eagle. Visits the plains in great 
numbers during the winter months, leaving again early in April for its breeding 
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haunts. There has been so much confusion amongst these eagles that it is 
necessary to distinguish this bird by its proper name. Sa/edsir (white-headed) 
jambaz, H. 

27 bis £. Aquila bifasciata, Gray and Hard., Banded eagle. Equally com- 
mon as the preceding species. Pattidiir (striped; jambaz, II. 

28*4. Aquila naivia , Gmel., Spotted eagle* Essentially a marsh eagle, 
and universally distributed in suitable localities, such as canal-banks, jhils, &e. 
Dagiwdla , H. (spotted one). 

21 ) An Aquila Vindhiana, Franklin, Indian tawny eagle. Abundant through- 
out north-western India, breeding on high trees during the early part of the 
cold weather. It has been shown that Jerdon’s term, fulvescens, Gray, has been 
wrongly applied to this species. Wok! tab, II. 

29 bis D. Aquila fulvescens ( yera ), Gray, Rufous eagle. The trxw fulvencene, 
and as rare as the preceding one is common. Only ten specimens have as 
yet been recorded of this eagle (efi 1\ Z S , 1871, page G88) ; it affects well- 
wooded and well- watered localities, avoiding open and dry tracts of country. 

30 A. Aquila hastuta , Less., Long-legged eagle. This small but hand- 
some eagle has now been procured in most of the distriersof the North-Western 
Provinces, but it is comparatively rare, tiul ndkicdla , //. Aquila ncetria and A . 
has (at a , though admitted into this list, as permanent residents, have not as yet 
been known to breed south of Saharanpur ; they are very similar in their habits, 
food, and the localities they frequent. 

312?. Aquila q^tmata, Gmel., Dwarf eagle. Decidedly rare in the upper 
Du6b, getting more numerous at Allahabad, Mirzapur, and further east. Chota 
mozawala , IL 

33d. JUucetus Bondlii, Tcmm., Crestless hawk-eagle. Occurs throughout 
India in suitable localities, such as jungly districts, the neighbourliooi^f jhfls, 
Ac. Breeds on cliffs and high jAjpal trees during December and January. 
Moratigi, H. (peacock-killer). 

342?. Limncetus (Spizcetus) ravens, Temm. (— S. cnUgatus , Raff.), Change- 
able hawk-eagle. North of the Kheri district and Bhabar forests generally (fide 
Anderson), descending most probably into the well-wooded parts of central 
Oudh and Rohilkhand 

35/?. Limnwtue (fipizeetus) cri&tatellus } Tem. (==*S. Cirrhatus, Gmel.), 
Crested hawk-eagle. Et&wa (fide Ilume). 

36.0. Limncvtus (Spizcetus) Nipalensis , Hodgs., Spotted hawk-eagle. As 
a plains* species the most common of the group, and in all probability occurs 
(in suitable localities) more frequently than is generally supposed. Several 
specimens have been procured at Etdwa (fide Hu me) and two at Allahabad 
( fide Cookburn). 
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38*1 CirccUu s Gallicus, Gmel., Serpent, eagle. Far from numerous and 
rer y local ; affects open and dry situations; breeds on high trees during March 
and April. Samp md>\ H. (snake-killer). 

3 9B, Spit or ?i is cherta, Daud,, Crested serpent eagle. Is found all 
over India, most numerous in damp and well-wooded countries. For} bdz, 
H. 

40il Fam/ ion India tus , Linn., Osprov. Somewhat rare in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, but more common further east. As is well 
known, it is generally found near open jhils and lakes, but more frequently along 
large rivers. ( I iota uiacharang , II. 

41 bis D . Poliowtns phtv bms, Ilodg.s., Lesser fish eagle. Decidedly rare 
in the Duab ; one specimen Et&wa (jide Brooks), one specimen Mainpuri (fide 
Anderson). As this eagle occurs throughout the north-western Himalayas, it 
may be more common on the rivers and larger jhils of northern and central 
Oudh and Roliilkhand. There is an Ouuh-kilied specimen in the Lucknow 
MuBeum {jide Anderson). 

42 A, Ha licet u s fulviventn\ Tiell. ( = IL leucoryphns , Pallas, and most pro- 
bably II Macei, Cuv.), Ring-tailed sea eagle. Occurs throughout northern 
India, along rivers, jhils, and lakes ; breeds on trees in close proximity to water 
during November and December. Machirang , H. 

42 bis D . Ilaliatfus albicilla , Linn., European white-tailed sea eagle. Rare ; 
two or three specimens Etawa ( Jide Ilume and Brooks). Affects the larger 
jhil and lake country of northern India. 

Sub-family Ihiteovince. 

45 B. Buteo canescens, Ilodgs. ( = ft. f rox, Gmel.), Long-legged buzzard. 
Is found throughout northern India, frequenting plains as well as low cultivated 
lands, subsisting chiefly on rats, frogs, <fcc. Cfnta~mdr 9 II. 

4^.4. Poliornis ieesa, Franklin, White-eyed buzzard. Is spread through- 
out the greater part of Incba, and is very abundant in parts of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. Breeds on trees during the months of March 
and April. Tisa, safed ankhwAh*, H. 

50 D. Circus cyaneus Linn., Hen harrier. Occurs sparingly in central 
and northern Oudh and Ilohilkhand, but its occurrence in the Duab appears to 
be exceptional. “ Near Jliausi ” ( Hume). Chua~mdr y H. 

51 B. Circus Swatnscni , A. Smith ( *= C. PaUidus , Sykes), Pallid harrier. 
Exceedingly abundant throughout India, frequenting open and cultivated 
ground. Chua-mdr , II. 

52D. Circus cinsr actus, Mont., Montagu’s harrier. Tolerably common in 
jungle tracts of Bundelkhand generally, and locally distributed through 
central Oudh and Rohilkhand. If it occurs in the Du&b, it is only As an isolated 
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straggler. One specimen north bank of the Ganges (fide Anderson). Chua- 
mdr , H. 

5 i\/K Circus mtdanohucos , Gmd., Piod harrier. One specimen north of 
the Ganges at Fateligarh (fide Anderson). Though common in Lower Bengal, 
this harrier is not supposed to occur in northern India ; it is however fairly 
common in central Oudli, getting almost abundant in certain parts of the Tardi ; 
such as the high grass lands on the banks of the Chauka, &c. Chua-mdr, H. 

545. Circus icruginosus , Linn., Marsh harrier. Generally spread through 
India, frequenting jhils, marshes, and damp localities. Clnia-rndr , H. 

Sub- f ami It/ AfVrimv. 

55/4. I I alia st nr Indus, Bodd., Brahmani kite. Is found throughout all 
India in suitable localities, such as the vicinity of lakes and wet cultivation; 
absent or rare however in dry and arid situations. Lai chU, II. 

56-4. Mil ms Govinda , Sykes., Common kite. One of the most common 
and abundant birds in India. Clul, II. 

506**5. Milvu s major , Hume (=j/. mehmotis , Tcimn. and Sold.), Marsh kite. 
Comparatively rare and locally distributed ; affects jungles and marshy local- 
ities; is very wary and rarely approaches towns and villages. 

57 A. Perms cristata , Cnv., Crested honey buzzard. Is found through- 
out India in forests and well-wooued districts. Has not as yet been known to 
breed south of JSaharaupur, but doubtless does so in suitable localities. Madhkhor , 
H. (honey -eater). 

59 A. Klanns melanopterus , Hand. ( = E. ctvrnleus, Desp.), Black-wigged 
kite. Occurs in India generally in suitable localities, such as open and culti- 
vated districts, avoiding forests and arid plains. 

FAMILY STRIGID/K. 

Sub -family Strigina\ 0 

GOA. Strix Javaniea , T)e W urmb. ( «=» S. Indira, Blyth), indian screech owl. 
Found throughout India, but nowhere numerous. Safed ghugu, H. Scelostrix 
Candida , Tickell (No. 61), deserves a passing notice. Although it has hardly 
a claim to be included in this list, it is common on the banks of the Chauka, 
80 miles north of Rbcri, in Oudli (fide Anderson), and may occur as a straggler 
in central Oudk or on the Ganges khatris . 

Sub-family Syminina ? . 

65 A Syrnium Sinense , Lath. ( =* v occllata , Loss.), Mottled wood owl. 
Common throughout the greater part of India. 

Sub-jamily Asionina r. 

685. Otus brachyotns , Gmeh, Short-eared owl. Exceedingly common 
throughout India, and is almost exclusively found in grassy plains, numbers 
being frequently flushed in a battue. Ghds-ke-ghugu , H. 
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Sul* family Bubonincc. 

69/4. Urrua Bengcden&is, Franklin, Rook-horned owl. Throughout India, 
frequenting rocky hills, ravines, and grass jungle. Bara ghuqu. II. 

70 A. Urrua Coramanda , Lath., Dusky-horned owl Throughout the greater 
part of India, frequenting tliiek groves and forest jungle. Jangfi g/utgu, H. 

72 A. Ketupa Ceylonensis, Gmel., Brown fish owl. Throughout India, fre- 
quenting rocks and heavy tree cover close to water. Bara ulu , H. 

74A. Kphialtes pennuta, Hodgs., Indian scops owl. Locally throughout 
India, but decidedly rare. Five specimens Falebgarh ( fide Anderson). Chota 
ulu, FI. 

74 big A. Ephiahes sunia , Hodgs., Red scops owl. The same remarks 
apply to this species. Three specimens Fatehgarh (fide An dersonj. Chota. 
ulu , II. 

74 ter A . Ephialteg ariseus, Jerdon, Common scops owl. A* common 
throughout India as the two preceding species are rare. 

Sub fa Hi ily S u r u i tt rp, 

7GA. Athene brnma, Temrn., Spotted owlet. One of the most common and 
universally spread birds in India. Kha*hat , II. 

77.4. Athene radiata, Tiekl., Jungle owlet. Dispersed throughout upper 
India in forests and large? groves, but nowhere common. Khashat, II. 

81-4. N inox scut 'flatus, Raffl., Brown hawk owl. Found throughout the 
wooded parts of all India, but far from numerous. 

ORDER lNSES-SOHES. 

TRIBE FISSIHOSTHES. 

FAMILY HIHUKDIKIDjE. 

Subfamily Ilirundinince. 

82% Uirundo rustica , Linn., Common swallow. Found over the whole 
continent of India. Ahahil, H. 

84 A. Uirundo fdifera , Stoph. (~— //. ruftceps , Lieht.), Wire-tailed swal- 
low. Found in small numbers throughout the country and very partial to river 
banks, canals, &c. Leishra , H. 

85- 4. Ilirundo erythropyyia , Sykes, Red -rum pod swallow. Found all over 
the country in suitable localities. The bird described by Jerdon is not H. 
daurica , Linn., but II. erylhropygia, Sykes, which latter is a permanent resident. 
Masjid ababil, H. 

85 bis B. Uirundo daurica, Linn., Migratory rod-rumped swallow. Spar- 
ingly dispersed throughout the upper Provinces. May id ababil , H. 

86- 4. Uirundo flwicola, Jerdon, Indian cliff swallow. Exceedingly com- 
mon throughout upper India, affecting high river banks, cliffs, and ruined 
buildings. May id ababil, H. 
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894. Cotyle Sinensis , Gray, Indian bank-martin. Very numerous in the 
vicinity of large rivers, actually swarming on tha Ganges during the breeding 
season. J)aryau-ke-ababil , II. 

9 QA . Cotyle conrolor , Sykes, Dudley crag-martin. Scattered sparingly 

throughout the country, frequenting high banks, old forts, and mosques. 

&ub-f a mi ly ( )yp set ince. 

10QA. Cyp&elus affiniS) Gray (— C. Abyssinicus , Strcuh.), Common Indian 
swift. The most abundant and universally diffused swift in India, frequently 
building in communities in the interior of temples, verandahs, &c. Ababil i 

n. 

102.4. Cypselus batassienvis, Gray, Palm swift. Abounds in all the dis- 
tricts of India wherever the u tar"* or u toddy ” trees are found. Tdr-ka-ababil , 

IL 

FAMILY CAPniMULGlDJ*:. 

Suh-fuvii fy Co prim it l g in ce . 

107-4. Caprimulgus Indicua, Lath., Jungle night-jar. Is found sparingly 
all over India. Chipka , H. 

109.4. Caprimulgus albonotatus , Tickl., Large Bengal night- jar. Very locally 
distributed in northern India. 

112.4. Capjnmulgus Atiaficus, Lath., Common Indian night-jar. Gene- 
rally distributed throughout India. Chipka , H. 

1134. Caprim ulgus Mahrattensis , Sykes, Sykes’ night-jar. A southern 
species ; and though sparingly distributed throughout ( Bundelkhand, it is al- 
most unknown in the Duiib. One specimen Cawnporo ' fide Marshall). Chipka , 
IT. 

114.4. Caprimulgus monticolus, Franklin, Franklin’s night-jar. Generally 

spread throughout India. Chipka , II. 0 

FAMILY MEKOPIDjE. 

1174. Meropa viridis y Linn., Common bee-eater. Occurs throughout the 
whole of India. Patringa , H. 

1184. Meropa Philippensia , Linn., Blue-tailed bee-eater. Generally spread 
more or less all over India, yet it is somewhat locally distributed. Bara patringa , 

H 

1202?. Meropa JEgyptiua , Forsk., Egyptian bee-eater. Very little is 
known regarding the geographical range of this bird in India. Aligarh {fide 
Marshall). 

FAMILY CORACIDJE. 

1234. Coracioa Indica , Linn., Indian roller. Is distributed throughout 
the whole of India, frequenting alike open jungles, groves, avenues, gardens, 
Ac. Nilkant , H. 
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FAMILY 1IALCYONIDJE. 

Sub -f am ily llalcyonidtv . 

127 A. Halcyon leucocephalus, Gmel. ( — H. gurial, Pearson), Brown-beaded 
king-fisher. Fairly common on well- wooded streams through northern Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, Hardui (fide Anderson); unknown in Bunch Ikluuuf and the DuAb. 

129-4. Halcyon fuscus, Bold. ( —II. Smyrn*n<is 7 Linn.), White-breasted 
king-fisher. Is found throughout the whole of India. Killcila , II. 

S ub fam i ly A Iced in imc. 

134/1. Alredo Bengalensis, Gmel., Common Indian king-fisher. Is spread 
through the whole of India, frequenting rivers, tanks, paddy-fields, and even 
ditches by the roadside. Chota kilkda , II. 

136-4. Ceryle rudis, Linn., Pied king-fisher Very common and abund- 
ant throughout India, frequenting river-banks, back-waters, canals, <fee. Kau- 
ridla , II. (pied). 

141Z>. I Iinh 'ocissa corona! Budd., Malabar pied horn-bill. A sou thorn 
species straggling occasionally, though tcry rarely, through central into parts 
of Bundelkband and similar situations in the t ran*- Jumna portions of the 
Allahabad district, parganahs Khairagarh and Markimdi ^Eust Indian Rail- 
way, Jabalpur line), {tide Cock burn). 

FAMILY BUCEttOTIPAL 

1444. Menicero* bicornis, Scop., Common grey horn-bill. Is spread through- 
out the country in well-wooded localities. 1 thanes, II. The oil is said to be a 
cure for rheumatism and is in great demand. 

TUI BE SCA v SOKES. 

FAMILY PS ITT AC I DAS. 

S ub- fa m ily ha ice or n i n (V . 

147J9. Palceornu eupatrins , Linn., Red -shouldered parakeet. Though in- 
cluded o$ly as a rare visitant in the DuAb, it is common in central and abun- 
dant in northern Oudh,' unknown in Bundelkband. The term Alexandria apud 
Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this species. Rdi tot a , H. 

1484. Palwomis torquatus , Bodd., Rose- ringed parakeet. One of the 
most common and familiar birds throughout India and sufficiently numerous 
to be most destructive to fruit gardens and crops. Suya tota , H. 

1494. Paleeornispurpureusj Mull., Rose-headed parakeet. Is found more 
or less all over India, preferring jungly districts to the more open parts of 
the country. The term roaa y apud Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this 
species. Tuiya tota , H. 

FAMILY PICTD^B. 

Sub-family Picincv. 

1604. Pima MakratUnaia, Lath., Yellow -fronted wood-pecker. Very 
generally spread throughout the country. Kath khorwa , H. 
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1G4A. Yumjipicus IJ«rdwtckii y Jerdon., Southern piginv wood-pecker* 
Generally spread throughout the country. 

Sub- family Genninui. 

18(M. Brachypfernus aurantius, Linn., Golden hacked wood-pecker. Is 
common throughout northern India. Kath khorica , II. 

Sub-family Yunyii* u\ 

188C. Vanx torquilla , Lina., Common wry* neck. Sparingly distribu- 
ted throughout India. 

FAMILY MEGAL/EMfT^F. 

193-4. Megalcema eanieeps, Franklin, Common green barbet. Is found 
throughout northern India. Kadranga , li. 

197.4. Xant/iobjsma Indica , Lath. ( = X. /rr n trrphal /, Mull.}, Crimson- 
breasted barbet. Is found throughout all India. Ciiola kath kftorwa, II. 

FAMILY curruru®. 

S ub-famit y Cucn liner* 

1 99 C. Cuculus ran or us . Linn., European cuckoo. Throughout the Hima- 
layas ; visiting the plains generally, though sparingly, during the rains. Pahuri 
pup'ya , II. 

201 D. Cuculus poliooephulus , Lath., Small cuckoo. As above, migrating 
very rarely to the plains. 

203/). Cumulus micrapterus, Gould, Indian cuckoo. As above. 

205-4.. Iltrrococcyjr v arias Vuhl., Common li&wk-cuckoo* The common 
cuckoo of the plains of India is found throughout the whole country, and gene- 
rally known as the u Brain-fever " bird. Apparently very few remain in these 
Provinces during the winter months. Pi niya y H. 

2 1 2 C\ Cocrystes 7u‘'lanoleuens^ Gncd. (C. Jacobinus, Bodd ), Pied crested 
cuckoo. Is found all over India, Does not arrive in the North-T^jjpetern 
Provinces till the rains have commenced, and migrates eastwards again as 
soon as the breeding season is over. Fupiya , H. 

2140. Pudynatnys orientatisy Linn. (=/£. honorata, Linn.), Indian koil. 
Jb found throughout India. Visits the North-Western Provinces in great nuin- 
bers during the liot weather, migrating northward and eastward by the end of 
the rain*. AVn7, IT. 

Sub-family Centropodinm . 

217^4. Centropus nfipennis, Linn., Common eoucal, the * crow-pheasant/ 

Is a very common and universally distributed bird throughout the whole coun- 
try. Mahoka, H. 

pentropue viridity Scop., Lesser Indian concnl. Somewhat rare and 
locally distributed. In northern India, it is confined to the north of Oudb and 
o ilkhand, Kheri {fide Anderson) ; unknown in the Duab and Bundelkhand. 

d 
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220 A. Taccocua sirkee, Gray, Bengal Sirkeer. Is found throughout tho 
^North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

TlilBp; TEN UI ROST HE S- 

FA M IL V NECTA H I N WJE . 

Sub-fi amily .. Xectarinincv . 

2MA. Arachncehthra Asiatics , Lath., Purple honey-sucker. The wide-t 
distributed of ail the honey-suckers, and in the plains of northern India, it is 
the only representative of the whole group. Sh ikr /chord , H. 

Snb-fintil y / h'ct vincc. 

238*4. Jhcoenm minimum , Tickl , Tiekell’s llowor-peckcr. Very sparingly 
distributed in northern India. 

240*4. Piprisuma ayil<\ Tickl., Flower-pecker. Occurs but sparingly in 
northern India, and is chiefly found in Oudh. 

FAMILY CERTHlAn.E. 

Sub-family ( 'vrthhicv. 

24 01). Stf/porms spilohotns, Franklin, Spotted grey creeper. Inhabits tho 
hilly parts of Beliar and probably the hilly regions of central India, Buudelkhund, 
&c., (Jerdon). llecorded from Bubruich, Oudh (Adams), Saharanjmr (Mar- 
shall). 

Sub- fa mih f S lit in i 4 ue. 

250.4. Sitta ctiatmifoventris , Franklin, Chesuut-bellied nuthatch. Occurs 
throughout northern India, frequenting lofty trees, 

FAMILY uri JMD.K, 

Sub -font it if U pit pi me. 

254/i. Ifjivpa epops, Linn., Kmopenn hoopoe. Occurs in tho Himalayas, 
migrating to the plains generally during the cold weather. IJadh-hadh, H. 

255^4. Lpujut niffripennis, Gould, Indian hoopoe. Oocurs throughout those 
Provides and Oudh. Jlatlh-hadh, IL 

TRIilB I >KNTIUOSTRES. 

FAMILY LA NT ADAS. 

Sub-fi am i/y LaniantJe. 

256A* Lanins lahtoro , Sykes, Indian grey shrike* Is spread through- 
out northern India, affecting chiefly low, thin, and thorny scrub, and avoid-* 

cultivated and well-wooded localities. SafcJi lahtora y IJ, 

257 A. Lanins erythronotus , Vigors, Jdufous-backed shrike. Occurs 
throughout northern India, affecting chiefly jungle tracts, hedge-rows, and 
bushes in cultivated parts of the couutry. Mattiya lahtoro , H. 

260/1. Lanins Ilardxvickii , Vigors (*»//. vittatm y Dum.), Bay~backed 
shrike. Ia found all over northern India, frequenting groves, gardens, hedge** 
rowBj Ac. ditto Idl lahtoro , H. 
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HMD. Lanins crutatu*, Linn., Brown shrike. Jerdon is in error in as- 
cribirig the range of this species to almost u every part of the plains of India.” 

It is rare in northern India ; one specimen Etawa {fide Brooks); Allahabad 
{tide Cock burn.) 

2G2 B. Lanins atenarius, Blyth, Pale brown shrike. Occurs throughout 
northern India during the winter months. 

Sub- family Ufalaconott i kv. 

205/1. Tephrodornis Pondiceriana , Gmul., Common wood shrike. Is found 
throughout the greater part of India, frequenting thin jungle groves, gardens, 
&c\ Though a permanent resident, it breeds very locally, 

Sub- family Cam] * phayuat. 

2f>8-4. Vuhocirora Syk w?/, Ktrickl., Black-headed cuckoo shrike. Spar- 
ingly distributed throughout India, and far from common ; generally found in 
wooded countries where there arc tracts of low jungle : included as a permanent 
resident on the strength of one nest having been found in Bundelkhand {fide 
Blewitt). 

2(59/?. Volrccit'ota mclaschidusj Hodgs., Dark-grey cuckoo shrike. Is 
found sparingly throughout the more wooded parts of India. 

270*1. Granada* Jlfacci, Less. Large cuckoo shrike. The most common 
bird of tlio group, and particularly numerous in Oudh wherever there is a suffi- 
ciency of wood. A permanent resident very locally. 

273 13. Pericrocotus brerirostris , Vigors, fchort-billed minivet. Is found 
throughout the Himalayas up to elevations of from 7,000 to 8/100 feet, migrating 
all over the plains of northern India during the cold weather. 

27(L1. Pericrocotus pereg?inus y Linn., Small minivet. Is distributed 
throughout the whole of India ; associating at times in small flocks and fre- 
quenting alike jungles, mango-topes, gardens, vfcc. A permanent residdit very 
locally. 

277 D. Pericrocotus ert/thropygius, Jerdon, "White-billed minivet. u Ex- 
tensively spread throughout India, but everywhere rare... Bundelkhand. ..so 
that it probably extends into the North-Western Provinces/’ &c. (Jerdon). 
Decidedly rare in the North-Western Provinces; Etdwa (fide Brooks). 

Sul^fam ih/ Dicru ri fur. 

278/1. Dicrurus macrocctcus , Vieill. ( —I ). cdbirietus> Hodgs.), Common 
drongo shrike. Is found throughout India and actually swarms in some places ; 
its habit of attacking crow s has earned for it tho familiar name of u king-crow.” 
LJuclianga, EL 

280/?. Dicrurus longicaudafus , A. Hay, Long-tailed drongo. Tho king- 
crow of tho Himalayas up to an elevation of 7,000 feet, migrating sparingly to 
the plains of northern India during the cold weather. J3ucltanga 7 H. 
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281 B. Dicrurus cm'uleucenS) Linn., White-billed drongo. Is found spar- 
ingly throughout India in suitable places, affecting chiefly well-wooded and 
damp localities, probably u permanent resident in central and northern Oudh. 
JPahuri buchanga , H. 

2831). Bhringaremifer, Temm., Leaser racket-tailed drong>. Chota bham- 
rdj, H. 

284ZX Edolius paradheus, Linn., Largo racket-tailed drongo. The lower 
ranges of the Himalayas, migrating sparingly to northern and central Oudh 
during the rains and cold weather. Bhamrdj , II. 

28GD. Chibiii hotteutota , Linn., Hair-crested drongo. The same remarks 
apply to this as to the two preceding species. Ono specimen Fatohpur (file 
Anderson ). 

FAMILY MrSXCAl’lDJE. 

Snb-f*jH*i Iff A1 iao rhtce. 

288-d. Tchitrea paradisci, Lino., Paradise flycatcher The whole of 
northern India, and abundant in the Himalayas up to 5,000 feet. It is more 
or less a permanent roident in highly- wooded districts, but only a temporary 
sojourner in the more open parts of the country. Shah bulbul, II. 

2 l )0B, Myiagra azurea, Dodd , Dlack-napcd blue flycatcher. Is widely 
spread through India up to an eWatmn of 3.000 feet in the Himalayas; 
visits the plains genera fly during tho cold weather. 

291 D. Ltuxi mw Jascoventris ( -= A. albkctlh, Will.), Frank., White- 
throated fantail. JT,o Sub-iiiinulayan tracts and all the warmer valleys of 
the outer ranges up to nr: elevation of 1,000 or 5,000 feet. Northern Oudh (/id* 
Anderson), and probably further south. 

292 A. Lcucoctrta albofrontata , Frank. («=» L. aureola, Vieill.), WhitebioweJ 
faniai]^ Throughout northern India. 

294 D. Chelliorhunx hypoxanlha 9 IMyth, Yellow-bellied fan tail. The Hima- 
layas, generally up to an elevation of 8,000 or 9,000 feet ; does not occur in the 
plains south of Salmranpur. 

29513. Cryptolop ha cinoreocapilhi , Vieill., Grey-headed flycatcher. Dis- 
persed throughout all India from the Himalayas to the Nilgiris, visiting tlic 
plains generally during the cold weather. 

Sub-fa uiily Music a pin re. 

298 J). AUeonax Urricolor , Hodgs., RufescentF flycatcher. Found in the 
Himalayas at no great elevation, extending into the plains in the cold wea- 
ther. 

301 B* Eumyias melanops, Vigors, Verdi ter flycatcher. Throughout India 
from the Himalayas to the Nilgiris at elevations from 4,000 to 9,000 feet, 
extending into the plains in the cold weather. 
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304 B. Ct/ornii rubeculoides , Vigors, Blue-throated red-breast. Through- 
out the Himalayas, visiting the plains sparingly in the cold season. 

310/?. Musicapula snpercxliaris , Jerdon, White-browed blue flycatcher. 
Throughout the Tlim&layas, spreading to the plains during the cold weather. 

314/?. Nillava sundara , Hodgs., Itufims-beliied fairy bluechat. Confined 
to the Himalayas at elevatious of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, occasionally (though 
very rarely) being driven down to the plains by a severe winter. 

323/?. Erythvo*t*rna hyptryihra , Cub,, White-tailed robin flycatcher. E. 
leucura , Gmel., apud Jerdon= E. albicilla , Pallas. This bird docs not occur iu 
tho North-Western Provinces, but in Bengal. 

FAMILY MEUrLIIK*. 

Sidh-fatni ly Myiot I erivez* 

343 ZX ityioplionu s Ttmminckii , Vigors, Yellow-bellied whittling thrush. 
Throughout the Himalayas at elevations of from 6, 000 to 10*000 foot, frequent- 
ing beds of streams and rocky ground. During the cold weather, tins specie* 
mav be met with as a straggler throughout northern Oudh and Ibdiilkhand. 

345 /?. Pitta BengoletisU, Gmel., Yellow-breamed ground thrush. Through- 
out the Sub- Himalayan tracts, extending into northern Oudh and liohilkhand, 
where it may bo a permanent resident ; Faharanpur, where it is common (fide 
Marshall ); occurs as a migrant in thejutigles spilth of the Jumna, passing through 
the Du&b in course of migration. 

Sub-family Mernlince. 

351 If. Fetroco$$yphu$ cyaueus, Linn., Blue rock thrush. Inhabits the 
whole of the Himdlayas, migrating into Bundelkhand, through tho Du 4b 
generally. 

353 D. Orocefe* cine tor hync hits j Vigors, Blue-headed chat-thrush. Inhabits 
the whole of the Uimdlayan range, migrating occasionally (though rarely) to 
the plains in the winter. 

356//. Geocichla unicolor, Tickl., Dusky ground thrush. Is found through- 
out the whole extent of the Himalayas, migrating in winter to the more wooded 
districts in the plains; it is tolerably common in Oudh, and might almost be 
included as a regular migrant to that province. 

361/?. Merula boulboul , Lath., Grey-winged black bird. Is found through- 
out the whole extent of the Himalayas, keeping generally to elevation? of from 
5,000 to 8,000 feet. A few stragglers are at times driven down to the plains. 

865 A Planisticus atrogularis^ Temm., Black-throated thrush. Throughout 
the Himalayas, inhabiting the higher ranges in the interior in summer and 
descending to the lower ranges in winter. Unlike its congeners, it is tolerably 
common in the cold weather in the plains of the North-Western Provinces : it has 
recently been killed in England. 
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371 D. Oreocincta dauma , Lath., Small-billed mountain thrush. Ia tolerably 
common throughout the Himalayas, descending occasionally (though rarely) 
to the plains during the winter months. 

Sub jam ily Timalina!. 

385 4. Pyctorhis Sinensis , Gmel., Yellow-eyed babbler. Is universal!}' distri- 
buted throughout India, frequenting low scrub, hedge-rows, gardens, &c. 
Guldb chashm , H. 

432 A. Malacocircus terricolor, Hodgs., Bengal^ babbler. Abundant through- 
out northern India. Sat bhdi , H. 

4364. Malacocircus Malcohni , Sykes, Barge grey-babbler. As abundant 
almost as the preceding species, but more locally distributed Sat bhdi) II. 

438/1. Chaturrhoa mud at a , I him., Striated bush-babbler. Is the most 
extensively spread of all the Indian members of this group, affecting open plains 
that are clad with low and scattered bushes, gardens, tfee. Sor, II. 

4394. Chatarrhaia h'arlei, iJlyth, Striated reed-babbler. Jordon’s statement, 
44 not yet been no. iced in southern or central India, nor in tlu: North-Western 
Provinces,” requires modification. It is common in the Sahuranpur district, 
and occurs in high grass jungles throughout the central and perhaps southern 
portions of the Klieri ami Bahraich districts, and has been procured along the 
Ganges, in most parts of the Dual* {fide Anderson). 

441-4. Chatornis sfriatns, Jordon, Grass babbler. Found in suitable 
localities and very local. 

FAMILY BR A Cll YFOT) 1 1 >ZR. 

Sub-family Pycnonoiitur. 

4597?. Otcrizm/>$a lrucolis f Gould, White-eared bulbul. Rarely met with 
in the Duab, but tolerably common in Bundclkhand. Kashandara, H. 

460v^ Otocompsa jocosa, Linn. £=•(?. emeria , Shaw), Red-whiskered bulbul. 
Is found throughout India, but often affects particular localities. Though fairly 
common in Oudb, it is, comparatively speaking, rare in the Duab. Sipdhi bulbul , 
H. 

4624. Pyenonotus harnorhoas, Gmel. (~f\ jnisillus y Blyth.) Very abun- 
dant throughout northern India, frequenting gardens, cultivated ground, and 
low jungles, but avoiding forests. Bulbuf II. 

4655. Phyllornis anrifrons y Jordon, Gold-fronted green bulbul. Sabz 
h%rewa , H. 

4665. Phyllornis Hardwickii , Jerdon and Selby, Blue-winged green bul- 
bul. These green bulbuls are found in the Sub-Him&Uyan region, migrating 
regularly into Oudh and occasionally into the Dudb: in all probability both species 
breed locally in central and northern Oudh. 

467 A. Jora Zdonica , Gmel., Black-headed green bulbul. Shaubiya y H. 
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408*1. lora typhia , Linn., White-winged green bulbul. Both species of 
iora are tolerably common throughout the North- Western Provinces and 
()udh, breeding very locally however. 

Sub -fa m ily Or to I? n a . 

470.4. Oriolus kundoo , Sykes, Indian oriole. The mango-bird is dif- 
fused throughout the country, preferring well- wooded localities, such as large 
groves, gardens, and avenues. Only stragglers remain in the North-AVostern 
Provinces during the winter months, and the increase to their numbers in April 
and May, when breeding begins, is most marked ; so that it might almost stand 
as “ (J”«=diot weather migrant. Pilak , II. 

471X>. Oriolus I adieus, Briss., Black-naped oriole. Spread more or less 
through India, but everywhere rare ; an eastern species, only occurring in these 
Provinces as a straggler. 

472/1. Oriolus melanoccphal us, Linn., Black-headed oriole. Sparingly dis- 
tributed throughout northern India, generally frequenting forests, gardens, and 
groves, more common in Oudh than in the Dual). KAla sir jnlal\ II. 

FAMILY SYLVIA JE . 

S u b- f i m Hy Snu icoliwv . 

475A. Co psych us saularis, Linn., Magpie robin. Is found throughout 
India and in the Himalayas up to an elevation of 5,000 leet. J>ahyal y H. 

480i4. Tha/nnobia Cxmbaiansis, Lath., Brown-backed robin. Is found 
throughout central and northern India up to the bast? of the Himalayas. 

481A. Pratincola caprata , Linn., White-winged black robin. Common 
all over India, frequenting scrub, hedges, and gardens. Occurs iu the Himalayas, 
in common with the following species, up to an elevation ol some 6,000 feet, 
whither the greater number of them apparently resort for breeding purposes. 
JPidka , H. 

483 P. P?'alincola Indica , Blyth, Indian bush-chat. A winter visitant, 
and is fouud throughout India, affecting bushes, hedges, and cultivated hinds. 
Some authors consider this species identical with the European form, P . 
rubicola , Linn. 

485 D. Pratincola insignia , Hodgs., Large bush -chat. u This species of 
pratincola has only as yet been found in Nepal, &c. M (Jordon). One speci- 
men north bank of the Ganges, Cawnpore {fide Marshall). 

486Z?. Pratincola ftrrea y Hodgs., Dark-grey bush-chat. Occurs through- 
out the Himalayas at elevations of from 4,000 to 8,000 foet ; its occurrence in 
the plains is purely accidental. 

488J7. Samcola leucuroides y Gmel. («& optstholeuca , Strict.), While- 
tailed stone-chat. A western species, occurring but rarely in the North- 
Western Provinces. 
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489/?. Saxicola picata , BJytli, Pied stone-chafe. Sindh, Afghanistan, ami 
the PanjAb ; .straggling occasionally into the North-Western Provinces. 

49 1 II. Sisicola Isabellina , Rupp., Isabelline chat. Is found over the 
greater part of India and is very partial to the open sandy plains of the North- 
Western Provinces. The term oenanthe y Linn., apud Jerdon, applies to the 
European wheat-ear. 

492/?. SiKvicoIa deserti , Rupp., Black-throated wheat-ear. Is to lerably 
common throughout the upper Provinces, affecting the same localities as the 
preceding species. 

494.J. Ca cornel a fusoa, IM vth, Brown rock-chat. Very common through* 
out northern India in suitable localities; it is a great frequenter of rooks, cliffs, 
ravines, and broken ground. 

Sub-family Ruticillina 

49 IB. Ruticilla rufiventris , Vieiil., Indian red-start. Is very regular in its 

appearance in the plains, and is generally distributed throughout tho country. 

507/?. Larrivora cyanci „ Hodgs., Blue wood-chat. Is found in the Hima- 
layas from Kashmir to Sikhim, and in the cold weather migrating in small 
numbers to the plains generally. 

512Z? . Calliope KamtBchatkenaU, Gmel., Common ruby throat. Very 
little seems to he known regarding the geographical range of this species ; 
it is common in Kumaun up to an elevation of 8,000 feet, occasionally finding 
its way through Oudh and the Duab to central India and Buudelkhaud. 

514 B. Cyaneula Sueciea , Linn., Indian blue-throat. Occurs all over India 
in suitable localities, such as grass-jungle, hedge-rows, and gardens, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of water. 

Sub- family Calamoherpi nee . 

515 y/?. Acvocpehalus brunnesren*, Jerdon, Barge reod-warbler. Is found 
in most parts of India, frequenting high roods, gr*.ss, and other rank vegeta- 
tion in damp situation?. 

516/?. Acrocephalus dumeloritm y Rlvth, Lessor reod-warbler. 

517/?. Acrocephalus agricolu*, Jerdon, Paddy-field warbler. Both species 
occur throughout the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, affecting very 
much the same situations as Acrocephalus bnmnescens . 

520/?. Locustella Hendersonii , Cass., Henderson’s reed-warbler. A regular 
cold-weather migrant, but very sparingly distributed. The term c erihiola y Pallas, 
apud Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this species. 

520 bis D . Luscinola melatwpoyon y Tomm., Moustachioed warbler. Toler- 
ably common in suitable localities, such as dense reed-beds and high grass on the 
edges of jhils, canals, and other watery situations; it is essentially an aquatic-* 
warbler. 
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Sub-family Drymoicinat. 

530.4. Orthotomus longicauda , Grnel., Indian tailor-bird. Throughout all 
India, and most, common in well-wooded districts, frequenting gardens, hedge- 
rows, and at times high trees. Fhutki , II. 

535.4. Prinia S tncarti, Blyth, Stewart’s wren-warbler. This is the only 
resident prinia in the Dmib and is abundant in suitable localities, frequenting 
gardens, hedges, and hunting among peas and other vegetables for its 
insect-food. Kala phutki , H. 

53(>Z7. Prinia gracilis, Franklin, Franklin’s wren-warbler. Only occurs 
as a cold -weather migrant from northern and central India. 

; olhl. Cifiticola sclumirola, Bonap., Rufous grass-warbler. Is found ia 
every part of India, frequenting long grass, corn and rice fields ; it is very 
partial to moist localities. 

543/1. Drymuipux inorna/us , Sykes, Common wren-warbler. Abundant 
throughout India in grass lands, bushy ground, hedges and gardens. Ghds- 
ke-phufki, H. 

544/3. Dry mo ip us Ion g ica u da tus, Tickl., Long-tailed wren-warbler. Fairly 
common as a cold-weather migrant, but affects heavier cover than the preceding 
species and is somewhat local. G hds- ke-ph u t ki^ If. 

544 bis A. Drymoipns ruf esuens, Hume, Rnfescent wren-warbler. Has 
been found breeding at Eldwa (Brooks) and Siiapur (Cock). A good deal 
of controversy has recently taken place as to whether this species is really 
distinct from D. Jerdoni of Blyth. 

550.1. Burnesia lepbla , Blyth. Streaked wren-warbler. As local as it is 
common; in the North-Western Provinces this diminutive bird is confined to 
the jhdo and sarpat thickets on the banks of large rivers, katris, and islands. 
Supposed to be identical with the African species, M alums grarilis, Riigjp. 

55 1 A. Franklinia Ttuvhanam^ Blyth, Rufous- fronted warbler. Affects low 
thorny jungle, high grass, &e., chiefly however in dry localities, and occurs 
throughout theso Provinces generally. 

Sub-Jam ihj P/iylfoscopina t. 

55377. PJtyllopneuste rama, Sykes, Sykes’ warbler. Is found all through 
India, frequenting low jungles, groves, hedges, gardens, and trees. 

553 bis 73. Phyllopnmste caligata , Litch., Booted roed- warbler. The same 
remarks apply to this species. 

5547?. Phylloscopus tristis , Blyth, Brown tree-warbler. Generally spread 
through India in the cold weather. Patti-ka-phutki 9 H. 

5557). PhylloMcopus fuscatus , Blyth, Dusky-tree waiblor. Apparently 
very rare in these Provinces ; Etawa (fid* Brooks ). It is fond of damp woods 
with an undergrowth of^rushwood which is partially Hooded. Fatti-ka-phutki y H* 


* 
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556 B. Phylloscopus maynirostris, Blyth., Large-billed tr ce- warbler. Kash- 
mir and Gangotri (flit Brooks); northern Ktundun (fide Anderson ); and 
probably the higher ranges of the Himalayas generally, migrating sparingly 
throughout these Provinces in the cold weather. Pa'ti-ka-phutki , H. 

559 Z?. Phylloscopus rtitidus, Lath., Bright-green tree- warbler. Kashmir 
(file Brooks ) ; northern Kumaiin ( fide Anderson ) ; and generally di&tri-' 
billed over India during tlie cold weather. Patli-kn-phut.ki , II. 

560/7. Phylloscopus v ividanus, Blyth., Greenish tree-warbler. Kashmir 
( fide Brooks ) ; northern Kwmiun ( fide Anderson ) ; and abundant in the cold 
weather throughout northern India. Pafti-ku-phvtki, H. 

56 1 /?. Phylhsropn » orjutix, Tiekl.. Tickelfs tree-warbler. Kashmir and 
Gangotri (fide Brooks ) ; northern Kurnauu ( fide Anderson ) : spread ail over 
India, but, comparatively speaking, rare in the North-Western Provinces. PaUi- 
fca-pJtulki , II. 

5G2B. Phylloscopus Tndints , Jordon, Olivaceous tree-warbler. Generally 
distributed throughout northern India in the cold weather. 

562 Ids D. Phyllosropns Tytlen, Brooks, blender-billed tree-warbler. 
Exceedingly rare; Kashmir (fide Brooks). 

563/?. Reyuloides occipitalis, Jordon, Large crowned troe-warbler. Com- 
mon through the Himalayas from Mussooree to Kashmir (fide Brooks ) ; and 
occurs all over the North- Western Provinces generally. Patli-ka-phutki , II. 

565 B. JRegulovle* supereiliosiut* G mol, Crowned tree- warbler. Com- 
mon through the higher ranges of the Himalayas from Kurnauu to Kashmir, 
migrating to the plains generally in great numbers. The term proreyulus , Pal- 
las, a pud Jordon, applies to No. 566, and not to the present species. 

565 bis B . Reyuloides siih-vii'i/lis , Brooks, Allied crowned tree-warbler. 
Fairly common throughout the country, affecting babul trees along canal- 
banks, &C. Putt i.-ka -ph utki , II. 

Culicipeta Burkii , Burton, Black-browed warbler. Common throughout the 
north-western Himalayas ; wandering occasionally, though rarely, into the 
plains; Allahabad (fide Coekburn). 

Sub-family Sylvina ? . 

581 B. Sylvia orphea , Temrn., Black-capped warbler. Frequents ave- 
nues, groves, small trees, &c., and though generally distributed, it is far from 
common. 

582B. Sylvia affinity Blyth, Allied grey-warbler. Very numerous through-* 
cyt north-western India, and has very much the habits of the preceding species* 

Su l>-fa m ihj AJ otacillince . 

589A. Motacilla Aiaderatpatana , Briss., Pied wagtail. Found through* 
cpt the whole of upper India, and essentially a water-wagtail, as it is rarely 
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seen except on the banks of rivers. Valley of the Sarju up to an elevation of 

4.000 feet ( fide Anderson ). Khavjan, H. 

690 bis 13. Motanlla per so not a , Gould, Black-backed wagtail. I) hob in, Ii. 
6915. Motacilla Dnkhnnensis , Sykes, Black-faced wagtail. Found 
throughout northern India, and has the usual habits of the family. Dhobin , II. 

592/?. Cal abates melanope , Pallas, Eastern grey and yellow wagtail. Is 
found sparingly through northern India, retiring to the higher ranges of the 
Himalayas for breeding purposes. The term sufphu/ea, Beeh., apud Jordon, 
applies to the European species, if really distinct. 

593/1. Budytes flara, Linn., Grey-headed field- wagtail. 

593 bis B. Budytes cine reoca pitta, ttavi, Cinereous-bended field wagtail. 

593 ter B * Budytes melanocrphala . Lieht., Black beaded field wagtail. Ex- 
ceedingly abundant in ever}' part of India, associating in flocks, feeding 
among cattle, and picking up the insects which are disnirbe 1 by their feet ; they 
are very partial to alluvial lands, damp meadows, and newly-ploughed fields. 
Pifkiya, II. Under the term vivid is , Gmel., Jordon and many other natural- 
ists have confounded the above three very distinct species, all of which have been 
procured in India in full breeding plumage. 

594/?. Budytes calcaratus , Hodgs., Yellow-headed black-backed wagtail. 
The bird described by Jerdon is not citriola , Pallas, but the present species. 

594 bis Z>. Budytes eitteola , Pallas, Yellow-headed grey backed wagtail. 
Both species are common in marshes throughout, northern India, though nothing 
like so plentiful as the throe preceding ones. Tho summer habitat of catcara- 
tut is Kashmir, while citriola migrates through Kashmir, retiring further north. 

59(5 £3. P> pastes maculutus , Hodgs., Indian tree-pipit. Is found all over India 
in suitable localities, such as gardens, groves, &c,, but frequenting hv preference 
open grass lands ; retires to the higher ranges of the Himalayas for feeding 
purposes; at the Pindar and the neighbouring spurs at elevations of from 8,900 to 

11.000 feet, it was found breeding freely (fide Anderson). Khurasdni ehuri , H. 
597 13. Pipastesarboreus , Beeh., European tree-pipit. Equally common in 

the cold weather as the preceding species, but more arboreal in its habits. 
Migrates abundantly through Kashmir (fide Brooks) ; and probably summers 
from Yarkund to Siberia. The terms anil is ^ Sykes, and tririulis , Linn., apply 
to this species and not to tho preceding ono. Khurasdni ehuri, II. 

600A Corydalla ru/ula , Vieiil., Indian titlark. Ono of the most common, 
abundant, and generally distributed birds in India, frequenting fields, grassy 
beds, and cultivation generally. 

601 B. Corydalla strialata^ Blyth, Large titlark. Less common than tho 
above ; it is a groat frequenter of damp situations, such as paddy-fields and sub* 
tuerged grassy downs. v 
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6025. Agrodroma campestria, Linn*, Stone pipit. Is found in suitable places 
throughout India, frequenting roadsides, and barren, open, broken ground ; 
atoids rich pastures anti meadows, which the two preceding speoiea delight 
in. 

6045. Agrodroma Jerdoni , Finsch , Brown rock pipit. Common throughout 
northern India, retiring to the intermediate ranges of the north-west Hima- 
layas for breeding purposes. It has very much the same habits as camppstriSf 
preferring raviny rocky ground to richly cultivated lauds. The term »ordida f 
Hiipp., a pud Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this species. 

6055. Anth.ua rosaceus , Hodgs., Vinous-throated pipit. Throughout the 
Himalayas, migrating to the plains generally in the cold weather, ami affecting 
as a rule moist localities. Breeds in northern Kumaun, close to the Pindari 
glacier and adjacent spurs, at elevations of from 8,000 to 11,000 feet, in company 
with Pipastes maculatus ( nde Anderson). The term cervinus, Pallas, aptid Jerdon, 
applies to the European species, and not to the Indian bird. 

605 bis B. A nth us tpinoletto , Linn., Water pipit. Very recently added to the 
Indian list, and next to nothing is known of its range in this country. Eidwa 
{fids Brooks), Panjab (ndt Hume). 

FAMILY AMFKLIDA3. 

Sub-family Leiotrichince. 

631A. Zosterops palpebrosns, Tenun., White-eyed tit. Is distributed through- 
out the whole of India, inhabiting and breeding in the Himalayas at an eleva- 
tion up to 8,000 feet. 

6335. Ctphulopyrua flammicepa, Burt., Flaine-fronted flower-pecker. Is 
found in the north-west Himalayas, extending westward to Kashmir, and mi- 
grating sparingly into parts of Rohilkband and Oudh in the cold weather. 

Sub-family Parince. 

64 %B. Parua cinereua, Vioill., Indian grey tit. Extends throughout the 
Himalayas, migrating regularly into Itohilkhand and Oudh, and occasionally 
into the Du&b. 

TRIBE COSrillOSTRRS. 

FAMILY CORVID.®. 

Sub-family Corvincc. 

660 A. Corvus eulminat.ua, Sykes ( = C. Levaillantii, Less.), Ind ian oorby. The 
carrion crow of India is found throughout the whole country to the base of 
the Himalayas. Kdg, H. 

663A. Corvus splendens, Vioill. ( — C. impudicua, Hodgs.) Is found tbrongh- 
out the country generally ; is one of the best known and familiar birds in 
India, being found in vast numbers in every city, village, and cantonment. 
Kava, H. 
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Sub-family DendrocitinfU. 

674/1. .■ Jlendrocetta rufa 9 Scop., Common Indian magpie. Occurs through- 
out the plains of India, and is most common in well* wooded districts, Maha- 
Idtj H. 

Sub-family Sturnince. 

6812L Sturnus vulga*is 9 Linn,, Common starling. As a cold-weather 
migrant, the common starling is found throughout north-western India, associ- 
ating in vast flocks and feeding both on grain and insects. Tilora, II. 

682 D. Sturnus nitenSj Humo, Glossy starling. Occurs but sparingly in 
the plains of the North- W estorn Provinces. Tho term unicolor , Marmora, apud 
Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this bird. 

683/1. Stumopaslor contra, Linn., Pied starling. Is found throughout 
North-Western India up to the base of the Himalayas. Ablaka , II. (pied). 

684/1. Acridotheres trUtes , Linn.. Common maiua. Occurs throughout the 
whole of India, inhabiting and breeding in the Himalayas up to an elevation 
of 7,000 feei. Maina , H. 

685.4. Acridoifterc* gingmianus, Lath., Bank-niaina. Throughout north- 
western India, lip to the Sub- Himalayan ranges. Ganga maina, H. 

687. TemenucHus pagodarum , Gmel., Black-headed maina. More or less 
throughout the North-Western Provinces up to the Sub* Himalayan ranges ; 
but nothing like so numerous as the other mainas. Pawai , H. 

688/?. lemenuchus Malabaricus, Gmel., Grey-headed maina. Ihronghout 
India, but somowhat locally distributed. Fairly common in the Himalayas up 
to an elevation of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, where it breeds. Pahari pawai , H. 

690J?. Pastor roseus, Linn., Rose-coloured starling. Occurs throughout 
the greater part of India, associating in vast flocks, and committing great 
damage to millet fields. 2 iliyrr, II. 

FAMILY FKlNGILUDvE. # 

Sub -Jam Hi f Ploceina. 

694/1. Ploceus baya 9 Biyth., Common weaver-bird. Is found throughout 
the whole of India up to the base of the Himalayas. The baya is gregarious, 
associating in flocks and building in colonies, occasionally as many as fifty nests 
being suspended from one palm-tree. Baya 9 II. 

695/1. Ploceus manyar , Horsf., Striated weaver-bird. Though common 
throughout north-western Inlia, it is decidedly local and found only in suit- 
able localities. This species frequents high grass and reeds on the banks of 
rivep aud jhlls, and builds (as a general rule in societies) in grass over -hanging 
water. Tiliya baya 9 H. 

696.4* JPloecus BengaUnsis, Linn., Black-throated weaver bird. Jerdon’s 
statement, “unknown in central India and tho North-Western Provinces,” 
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requires modification, since large flocks occur in the Dual) in suitable places 
during the cold weather, and stragglers have been procured in tho rains at 
Fatehgarh and Shahjahanpur (fide Anderson); tho time of the year too leads 
to tho inference that it is a permanent resident in parts of northern India, 
most probably of Oudh. Sarbo haya, H. 

Sab - fa ft * i bf Estreld in <v* 

6977?. Mania Malacca , Linn., Black-headed Mania. A central and southern 
India species occasionally found in suitable parts of these Provinces generally 
{fide Cock burn). 

699J. Mania undulata , Lath., Spotted muni a. Though found through- 
out India generally up to the lower ranges of the Himalayas, it is very local 
in the North- Western Provinces ; affects chiefly high sarpat grass on rivor 
banks, and thick, thorny bushes. 

703 A. Mania Malabarica , Linn., Plain brown mania. Is found through- 
out tho greater part of India, an 1 affects ths more arid portions of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, where it is abundant. Ckarakhi , H. 

704/1. Estrdda amandava , Linn., Hod waybill. Throughout the well- 
watered tracts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh generally, in parts 
of which it is a permanent resident ; a favourite resort ls the high rank reed 
beds along the banks of the Ganges and Jumna canals. Ldl y H. (male) ; mu- 
nia, H. (female). 

705 A. Estrelda for mot a. Lath., Green waxbill. Occurs sparingly through- 
out these Provinces in suitable localities, but is more common in Oudh and 
Bundelkhand ; found breeding near Allahabad ( fide Coekburn). 

706-4. Passer Indie a * , Jard. and Selby, Indian house sparrow. Gene- 
rally diffused all over India, extending to the middle ranges of the Himalayas 
up to an elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Gaurv/a , IL 

707^5. Passer 8alicarius y Yieill., Willow-sparrow. In portions of tho 
well-watered tracts of the North-Western Provinces, generally affecting high 
grass and reeds, chiefly in the viciuity of watery situations, Jangli gauriya y 
II. 

711/1. Passer flavicoUis, Frankl., Yellow necked sparrow. Is found 
throughout the greater part of India and in parts of the Himalayas up to 
elevations between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. Jangli gauriya f II* 

Sub- fain Hi/ Emberizinw. 

71627. Emberiza Jluttoni, Blyth, Grey-necked bunting. Very local, but 
common in suitable localities, such as the ravines on both banks of the Jumna, 
broken ztony ground, and the rocky lulls in Bundelkhand. 

7182?. Emberiza Stewarti , Blyth, White-capped bunting. The same remarks 
apply to this species as to the preceding one. 
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718 bis 1). Ember iza striolata, Liokt., Striped bunting. “Is a permanent 
resident of and broods in all the bare stony hills of Rajputdna and north and 
west Panj&b” (Hume). Very rare in this part of the country ; Etdwa (fide 
Brooks): probably more common in Bimdclkhand. 

7217?. Etispizx melanocephala , Ginel.. Black-headed bunting. “ Is found 
in India only in tlio North-Western Provinces” (Jordon). 

722/?. Euspiza lufeola. Span*., Red-headed bunting. Is found in various 
parts of India, an 1 is particularly abundant in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. Zard triti , H. 

721.4. Melopha* citrus, Gmcb, Crested black bunting. Generally 

distributed throughout north-western India, but far from a common bird ; 
more numerous in liundolkhand than in the I)uab or in On Ih. Only a few 
stragglers breed iu the plains, the great majority retiring to the intermediate 
ranges of the Himalayas. I'athnr efurta , If. 

Sub-fa m i /// t ring il limr . 

738 B. Carpodiicus eryth rinns^ Pallas, Common rose finch. Is found 
as a cold-weather visitant throughout tlio greater part of India. Tuti, II. 

754/?. Mi raffia Assamiea, McLelb, Bengal hush-lark. A permanent resi- 
dent of the Tarai country along the base of the north-western Himalayas, 
probably straggling into parts of central Oudh and Roliilkhand ; Sahuranpur, 
and Muzaffamagar ( fide Marshall ). 

756.4. Mirafta er y ih rapt era % Jordon, Red winged bush-lark. The hush- 
lark of north-western India, and abundant throughout the drier portions of 
the country. Jangli aggia, II. 

757 JL AH raft'd cant Mans* Jerdon, Singing bush-lark. Yerj* locally dis- 
tributed and far less common than the preceding species ; more numerous in 
Bundolkhand than in the Dual) or in Oudh. 

758 D. Ammomanes phamicura^ Frank!., Rufous tailed finch-lark. A 
southern species ; and though common in Bundelkhand, its occurrence in the 
Dudb is somewhat exceptional ; Cawnporo ( fide Anderson). 

760A. Pyrrhulauda arise a, Scop., Black-bellied finch-lark. Common 
throughout the country, affecting open plains, fallow fields, usar plains, or even 
road-sides. Dabki , H. 

761J5. Culandrella brachy dactyl a , Tornm., Short-toed lark or ortolan of 
Anglo -Indians. Occurs in vast flocks throughout the drier parts of these Pro- 
vinces. Baeheri, H. 

761 bia B. Melanocorypha torquata , Blyth, Eastern calandra-lark. Is fre- 
quently found in flocks associating with the preceding species throughout these 
Provinces and Oudh ; very numerous in grassy meadows along canal banks, 
where the seed of wild paddy and grasses of sorts constitutes its chief food. 
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762A. Alaudala raytal , B. Hamilton, Indian s&nl-lark. Is fouud on the 
si n l-dunos along the Ganges and its innumerable affluents, and in similar situa- 
tions throughout north-western India generally. Retal , H. 

765/?. Splzulauda deva, Sykes, Small crested lark. A southern species 
and fairly common in Buudelkhand ; it is, comparatively speaking, rare in the 
Duab. Chinna chant id/ , H. 

766Z>. Alauda dulcicox, Hodgs., Himalayan skylark. Doubtfully admitted 
into this list. 

767/1. Alauda gulgula , Franklin, Indian skylark. Is fouud throughout the 
whole of India, frequenting by preference grassy plains, edges of tanks, &c. In 
the Himalayas it occurs at elevations of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Iiharat y 
H. 

769/1. Galerida cristuta, Linn., Large created lark. Is found throughout 
all India ; very abundant in the North- Western Provinces generally, frequent- 
ing bv preference the drier portions of the country, C/tcinddl , II. 

OliDEll GEMITOUES. 

FAMILY TKERONID.fi. 

Sub-family Treroniuoe* 

112A. Crocopus phosuicopterus , Lath., Bengal green pigeon. Exceedingly 
common throughout upper India. Hariydf H. 

773 C. Crocopus chlorig aster, Blyth, Southern green pigeon. Equally oom- 
mon as the preceding species, but apparently only a hot-weather migrant from 
the south. Uariydl , 11. 

FAMILY COLUMBIDJG. 

S ub -family Palu rn In n (V. 

7S7J3. Palumbwna Ever&manni , Bonap., Indian stock pigeon. Occurs in 
vast flocks throughout Oudh and Gorakhpur, many hundreds, sometimes 
thousands, roosting in company on trees. In the Duab it is comparatively rare, 
and probably is not known iu Buudelkhand. Kamar kalla, H. 

788 A Columba intermedia, Strickl., Indian rock-pigeon. Is one of the 
most common and abundant birds throughout the country. Kab&tar, H. 

Sub-family Turturina \ 

792 B. Turtur rnpicolns, Pallas, Ashy turtledove. Very common through- 
out the well-wooded portions of Ondh, and at times almost gregarious in its 
habits. Rare in the Duab and perhaps unknown in Bundelkhand. Occur* J» 
the Himalayas up to an elevation of some 8,000 feet. Pahdri phakhta, H. - " “ 

79 4A Turtur Cambayensis , Gmel., Little brown dove. Tartru phakhta , H. 

7 95 A Turtur Suratensis, Gmel., Spotted dove. Chitla phakhta , H. 

796.4. Turtur risoriue, Linn., Con. rnon ringdove. ZJhor phakhta, H. 

797 A Turtur humilit, Temm., Red turtledove. Saroti phakhta, EL 
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All four of these resident dove* are common and are diffused more or less 
all over the country. 

ORDER RASORE8. 

FAMILY FTEliOCLIDJB. 

799/#. PUroclc » arcnariu*, Pallas, Large sand-grouse. Fairly common in 
parts of the North-Western Provinces aud Oudh, but very local, frequenting 
extensive open plains and occasionally congregating in large flocks. Jiara bar 
titar, H. 

802.1. Ft erodes w'di.-s, Tomm., Common sand-grouse. Tho most common 
and abundant species of the group, being found in every part of the country 
that is suitable to its habits. H avoids wooded districts, and is very partial to 
bare open plains, undulating barren ground, pu* h as t Iio broad belt of country 
bordering both banks of the Jumna, &c. liar tifar t TI. 

Sub-fa ini ft/ P a coni)i a\ 

803.1. Pavo crisUttu*) Linn., Gonurmn peacock. Is found in suitable loca- 
lities throughout India, wherever there Is a sufficiency of dense crops, trees, 
and a good supply of water. In parts of the country it is sulficiontly numerous 
to commit great havoc to newly-sown crops ; it is however a great destroyer 
of snakes and vermin generally. Mor, TL 

FAMILY TETHAONin.r.. 

>9 nh-fu m Ht/ Per (I id a rr\ 

818.L Francnlinux rufgari *, Steph., Pluck partridge. Is found throughout 
the whole of tho North-Western Provinces generally, ascending tho Himalayas 
to elevations of some 6,000 foot. It affects grass jungle intermixed with the 
cultivated lands, and in fact any scrub, provided it is in a humid locality and 
at no great distance from water. Though common in the districts north of the 
Ganges, it is rare and very local throughout- tho Dual) (getting more so every 
day), and is unknown in Bundclkhand, where, however, it is replace*? by the 
painter] partridge (Francolinus pirtus). Kala titar , II. 

822/1. Ortygornu PondieMana, Qmtl , Grey partridge, -Is found through- 
out the more open and drier parts of India, frequenting alike hush jungle, ra- 
vines, and cultivated lands. In northern Oudh, this species is almost replaced 
by Ortygornu gulari$ 9 Temin. Tiiar } H. 

826A. Per diet da Camhayensis^ Lath., Jungle bush-quail. Lotcrt } 

n. 

827.4. Ptrdieula A vafica, Lath., Rock bush-quail. Bush-quail frequent 

scrub jungle and scattered bushes, particularly in drv situations. They are both 

common on tho south bank of the Jumna. Asiatica is, however, the quail of Bun- 

delkhand* where it may be seen in covers on the roekv lull sides. Lowa 3 
' * •/ % 

H. 
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Sub-fam i ly Cot urn ieina * . 

889J5. Coturnia communis* Bonap., Large grey-quail. Is found throughout 
India in considerable numbers. Though included as a cold-weather migrant, 
a few stragglers remain throughout the year for the purpose of breeding, 
Allahabad (fide Marshall), Shabjahdnpur and Fatehgarh ( fide Anderson)- 
Baler ^ H. 

8500, Coturnix Coromandeliea, Gmal., Rain-quail. Arrives oarly in June, 
as soon as the surpat grass and kharif crops are high enough to afford it shelter ; 
disappears generally again before the end of the cold-weather. China hater , H. 

831 D. Excalf acioria Chinenrie, Linn., Blue-breasted quail. Exceedingly 
rare in the North-Western Provinces, Muzaffarnagar (fide Marshall): there are 
several Oudh-killeu specimens in the Lucknow Museum. 

FAMILY TINAMIDJE. 

Sub-fam ily Tnr nici n rr. 

812^4. Turnix taiqoor, Sykes, Black-breasted bustard-quail. Inhabits the 
whole of continental India, affecting grassy patches, low bushy jungle, and 
dense crops. Oulu , II. 

834A Turnix Joudsra } ftodgs., Larger button-quail. According to Jer- 
don, it is found in open grassy glades and in forests or jungles, occurring 
throughout India in suitable localities. In the North- W ©stern Provinces, 
however.it is very scarce and seldom met with. Gula, II. Jerdon has transposed 
the scientific names of the two button-quails; the next (called Sykesii by him) 
is clearly Tenuninck’s Turnix Duesumierii ; the present species is Turnix tanki 
of B. Hamilton, but this name yields in priority to T, joudera of Hodgson. 

835 A. Turnix Dus sumier ii } Temm., Button-quail. This is the button-quail 
of the North- Western Provinces, and it in pretty generally diffused throughout 
the chantry. Gulu } H. 

ORDER Q RALLATOREB. 

Till me PRK^SIKOSTRRS. 
family otwm . 

8361), Eupodotis Edwards it, Gray, Indian bustard. In the part of the 
country to which this catalogue refers the bustard frequents tho undulating 
ground (not ravines) along the Jumna, occasionally (though oarly) wandering 
into portions of tho Dudb ; one specimen has been procured within sight of the 
station of Fatehpur (fide Anderson). It occurs throughout the more open 
country of Bundelkhand, affecting leans grass and jodr fields, and in parts of the 
Jh&mi, Hamirpur, and Jalaun districts, it is common and a {permanent resident. 
As a stragglor it has been met with in suitable parts of Oudh, Bara chirath , H. 

837 D. Houhara Macqueenii, Gray, Houhara bustard. Almost unknown 

in this part of the country , Dudb ( fide Marshall), 





;dti! 

838 D. Sypheotiden Bengaltunii, Gmol., Bengal florikm. in ihfa part ot 
tljo country the florikin has never boon killed west of the khddiv of the Ganges. 
In northern Oudh it is common in suitable localities ; occasionally a few strag* 
jglorsoccur along tho extensive katris of the Qli&gra, and not many years ago one 
or two examples were procured in similar situations near CJawnporo. Charms EL 

839/?. St/pheolide» aurilu * , Lutli., Lesser florikin. In this pari of tho conn* 
try the leek florikin has very much the same distribution as the preceding p-pcci©?, 
with this exception however, that it extends its migration (aw a straggler oi 
course) into the Du d). It is common in parts of northern Oudh and nos fre- 
quently been killed in tho south of the Kardui uistiict ; one specimen has 
recently been procured on tho Uangpur katri opposite Knnau) ( fid* Audcrson). 
Chota charras , II. 

FAMILY CrnsORIDJ^. 

840*4. CuvBorivt Coramawhliem , Gin.-L, Indian courier plover, is found 
throughout north-western India, associates in small flocks, and frequents open 
plains and barren tracts of country. 

FAMILY ti&AREOI.IPZ:. 

842/L G tar cola oriental}*, Leach, Swallow plover. The occurrence of tin*, 
species in the Dual) is somewhat doubtful. Oudh (fJe Irbyj. 

843^*1. Glared a lactea , Tomm., bniall swallow plover. Occurs throughout 
the greater part of the country, and is very abundant in some localities; such 
as tho sand-banks along tho Ganges and other large river/*. 

FAMILY OHARAPIUDJE. 

Sub-family Charad ri net, 

845 B. Charadriu* longijies, Tomm. C. ftth % u$ y Gmel. ), .Asiatic golder. 
plover. Occurs throughout India in suitable localities amt is very partial to grassy 
downs, newly-ploughed fields, &c.,but is never mot. with except indamp situations, 

8472?. jiCgiali i is pyrrhothora r , Tomm. («/£’. Mongdienn, Pallas), defers 
the vicinity of large rivers, and though a regular winter visitant, it is far from 
common in the North-Western Provinces ; Gnwnpor© {fvh Marshall). 

84 SB. ^Egialitis canlianus, Lath., Kentish ring-plover. 

849/i. A Eyialitis PAilippenxi*, 8o>>}i. ( — *'/£'. ctm<ntV>/,«, (imol.), iniia’i 
ringed- plover. Both species occur in suitable localities duriug the coll 
weather, bat they are tar from common. 

850,4. sEgialilis minulut, Pallas, Lessor ringed-plov or. The only resident 
bird of tho group, and abundant along river sands, where it breeds. 

Sub -fa mill / Vtmellma. 

8511?. Vanellus crittatui, Moyer, Crested lapwing. Common throughout 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, along the edges of largo jht’L and 
damp grassy downs. 
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852 a Cliettnsia gregaria, Pallas, Black-sided lapwing. Frequent® grawy 
plains and newly-ploughed lands, associating at times in large Hocks, and is 
abundant throughout north-western India in suitable localities. 

853/?. Chetlusia feueura , Licht., White-tailed lapwing. Essentially a marsh 
bird, and never met with except on grass lands along the edges of large jhtla ; 
it is more numerous in Oudk than in the Du b. 

855A. Lvhivandlus Gormis. Gruel. (— L. Indieue, Bodd.), Bed wattled lap- 
wing. Common throughout India. Tit-tUti , II. 

85G^. $arch>p!n>nu bVobns, GmeL, Yellow wattled lapwing. Less common 
than the preceding sperms and more local in its habits ; frequents by pre- 
ference dry stony plains and open sandy downs. Zard 11. 

857-d. Moj)lo}>U'rns MnU'.barlcun, Dodd., Indian spur-w h:ged lapwing. Es- 
sentially a river bird and nc;\cr found inland ; diffused throughout the country 
in suitable localities. The term c ventral w, Cuv., ajntd Jerdon, applies to the 
European bird. 

.9 ub-f* i >o tig Esacnitr. 

858- 1, Enac't* recarvtro (. hi v., Largo stone-plover. Is found throughout 
India, frequenting the stony be Is and sand-banks of' Large rivers; is naver 
met with inland. Bara kora maw II. 

H59A. Unir'antM £tid!rnSy Salvab, In ban siorm-plovor. Occurs through- 
out the country, frequenting j ate ho* of scrub or low jungle, dry jhils, enclosed 
gardens, and at tunes large sandy plains. Kanvonak If. The Indian bird has 
been separated from the European species (crepitans), and stands as Indicus of 
Salvador! 

family omun/t:. 

863*4. Grun antiwar, Linn., Sams crane. Is found throughout] north -west- 
ern In^ia, arid is particularly abundant in parts of northern Oudh. Sams , II* 

864/?. Gru* leucogrranus, Pallas, Siberian crane. Only found in the 
shallow but extensive jluls in parts of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh* 
Common enough in localities .suited to their tastes, but very local ; probably 
unknown in Bundelkhand, the larger jlrilg being too deep for the habits of this 
magnificent bird. 

86*5/?. Grm cinerm , Booh., Common crane. Visits India in vast num- 
bers during the cold weather* associating m large flocks on islands and river 
sands. Karhirra , H. 

866Z?, Anthropoide* virgo , Linn., Demoiselle crane. Even more numerous 
than the preceding species, arriving in the country during the first week in Oc- 
tober and departing for its breeding haunts early in April. It associates in 
enormous flocks, sometimes in thousands, and chiefly frequents the vicinity of 
riven. Ruling^ IL 
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l-'AMILV SCOLOPAOTD-ffi. 

Sub-jit m in/ Scvfopactncr. 

807 Jp. Scolopax ruMicola , Linn., ood-eock. There is no record of the 
capture of this bird in the plains proper of late years, hut it has been known 
to occur in the Tim'd bordering Saluiranpur and Ontih. Many years ago one 
was shot in the Aligarh district and another in Sitapur, Otulh (fnic Anderson ). 
Jt is just possible that Gallinago nemoricola* llodgs., and Gallinago »oli(arxa 9 
llodgs. , may occur as stragglers in the swampy ground along the Hohilkbaml 
and Oudh Tara is. 

870/A Gallinago itenura, Teinm., Pin-tailed snipe. An eastern species 
and possibly unknown in the Dual); fairly common in rank high grass along the 
water-courses in northern Oudh, and occasionally met with further south ; fSita- 
pur, Oudli (fide Anderson). 

871//. Gallinugo sc.ulup acinus , Bonap., Common snipe. Chdha* 1L 

87^/h G allinag ogalhnula, Linn., Jack snipe. Chat a \chdha 9 11. Both species 
are generally diffused throughout India, and are too well known to call for 
any special remarks. 

bio A. Jtbgncfuiu Drugalnisis, Linn., Painted snipe. Is found throughout 
the country ; it is a permanent resident and breeds in the rains in thick marshy 
ground. 

S ub-fam il'f Umotinrc* 

875/?. Limosa wgoc<*phaht 9 Linn.. Small godwit. Is found throughout 
India during the cold weather, generally in large flocks, frequenting the edges 
of marshes and jhi'ls. Hava chdha , IT. 

Suh-fa m i Iv A T un ten i n <r . 

877/?. Numeniu* linealus, Cuv., Indian curlew. Is found throughout India, 
most abundantly along large rivers, but also far inland, frequonting^narshes 
and lakes, <&c. Gaungh , II. The Indian bird has been separated from the Euro- 
pean species (arguata) and stands as A\ litiratus of Curier. 

8787/. Numeniu* placopus, Linn., Whimbrel. Frequents similar localities 
as the curlew, but in this part of the country it is very local and might almost 
be called a^raro bird. Chota gavngk 9 H. 

Bub-family Tringirur . 

880/?. jPhilomachus pugnaa 9 Linn., Ruff. Occurs throughout tho country 
in marshy ground, frequently assembling in vast flocks. Chota chdha , 
H. 

881/?, Tringa canutut, Linn., Knot. Choia chdha, H. 

882i?. Tringa $ubarquata 9 Gmel. f Curie n stint, Decidod ly rare; Cawn- 
pore and Oudh {fide Irby). Chota chdha , H. 
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8832?. Tringa oitichti, Linn., Dunlin. (Should porhaps stand a* U I).” 

Muttra (fide Anderson). Chota chdha, H. 

8842?. Tringa minuta, Lois., Little stint. Chota chdha, H. 

885 D. Tringa Temminckii, Lois., \\ hito-tailed stint. Both speoies have 
similar habits and a like geographical distribution : they are abundant throughout 
India in winter, associating in flocks and feeding on the edges of rivors and 
jhfls. Chota chdha , H. 

Sub-family Totanincc . 

8912?. Actitis glareola, Qniel., (Spotted sand-piper. Chipka chdha, H. 

8927?. Actitis or.hropu *, Linn., Green snnd-piper. Chipka chdha, H. 

893/?. Acfitit hypoleucuf, Linn., Common sand-piper. Chipka chdha, H. 

8942?. Totanut glottis, Linn., Green-shank. Chipka chdha, H. 

895 13. Totanut stagnatilis, Beck., Little greon-sliank. Chipka chdha, H. 

896/?. Totanut fntcut, Linn., Spotted red-shank. 

897 B. Totanut calidris, Linn., Common red-shank. 

All these little waders have very much the same habits and geographical 
distribution. They frequent the odges of rivers, tanks, rice-fields, and swampy 
ground generally. They are absent from the country for a surprisingly short 
period, not departing for their breeding-stations till April and May, and return- 
ing again early in July. 

FAMILY IIIMANTOPIDAS. 

898A. Ilimantopua interim dint, Blyth, Indian stilt. Though included ns a 
permanent resident, very few appear to breed in this part of the country, 
the majority of them pushing further north, Panjab way. Gaj pdon, H. 
The Indian bird has been separated from II. eandidttt, Bonnat., and if really 
distinct, stands as “intermedins” of Blyth. 

899^5- Itecnrmroitra avocetta, Linn., Avocet. Is far from a common bird 
in India : is met with occasionally on the edges of large jhils, but generally on 
river banks. 

TlillJE I.ATITOEES. 

FAMILY PABIUD/E. 

Sub-family Parrincc. 

9 00 A. Metopidiut Indicut, Lath., Bronzed-winged jacana. Has a very 
curious distribution in north-western India. It is common in northern Ondh, 
-where it almost takes the place of the following species, and is to be found 
In all the large jhfls in the south of Bundclkhand. It is almost unknown 
in central and southern Oudh, but occurs in the C&wnpore district, which is 
perhaps the only part of the DuAb where it has been noticed (Jide Anderson). 

901 A. Uydrophatianut chirurgut, Scop., Pheasant-tailed jacana. Un« 
like the preceding species, is found all over tho country. Piho, H. 
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9024'). Porphyrio poliocephulus, Lath, Purple coot. Is found through- 
out India, wherever there are large swamps with plenty of reeds and 
rushes. 

903 D. Fulica utra, Linn , Bald coot. Is exceedingly common in most 
parts of the country ; prefers weedy tanks, and is found at times in consider- 
able flocks. It is very probable that tho coot is a permanent resident of the 
lakes and rush-grown jhlls in southern Buudelkhnnd, and simil.ir situations in 
the Tarii generally. 

905 B. GalHuula chloropm-, Linn., Water-hen. Is generally diffused 
throughout the country, preferring small rivers, jlnls, am! tanks bordered by 
scrub or grass. 

9074. Gall inula plumicura, Penn., White-breasted water-lien. Is found 
throughout the country, but, unlike the others of its kind, this species prefers 
thickets, bambu jungle, shrubberies, and gardens, ofton at a considerable dis- 
tance from water. 

Sub-family Rallitur. 

908.4. Porzana akool , Sykes, Brown rail. This is a vory rare bird ; it 
frequents grassy swamps and the edges of reedy jluls, and is perhaps better 
known in Bundclkhand than the Puab. 

9092?. Porzana maruetta, Briss., Spotted rail. Is found all over India 
in the cold weather, but is far from common. 

91041. Porzana pygmaa, Naum., Pigmy rail. The pigmy rail is certainly 
the most common and generally distributed bird of the group, at least in this 
part of the country. 

9112?. Porzana funca, Linn., Buddy rail. 

91 21). Porzana Ceylonica , Qmel., Banded rail. Exceedingly rare, and 
very little is knowu about its habits or geographical distribution ft north- 
west India. 

TRIOS CULTIROSTRES. 

FAMILY OICONIPjE. 

9152?. Leptoptilos argala , Linn., Qigantic stork. Included as a oold- 
weather migrant, but a considerable number of adjutants arrive and remain 
through the rains. Ganir, H. 

916 B. Leptoptilos Javanica , Horsf., Crested stork. A permanent resi- 
dent in parts of the country, found breeding in the south of the Lalitpur dis- 
trict {fide Anderson.). Chota janir, H. 

917 A, Myoteria Australis, Shaw, Blaek-neoked stork. Is found through- 
out India, frequenting river-banks, lakes, and jhils. Loha sarong , H. 

9182?. Cieonia nigra, Lino * Blaok stork. “A regular cold- weather visit- 
lint as far down as Bulandshahr” (Marshall), 
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919-0. Cieonia alba , Bolon., White stork. Abundant throughout north- 
western India ; frequents extensive opon plains and dry jhils, associating at 
times in flocks of several hundreds. Dhdk , H. 

920 /J. Cieonia Uucocephala, Gmel. ( — C, episcopus , Bodd.), White-necked stork. 
Frequents alike open plains, ploughed lands, lakes, jhils, and rivers ; it is found 
throughout India, and is very abundant in well-watered districts. Afdnik jor } H. 

FAMILY ARDEIDJE. 

923 A. Arden cinerea, Linn., Blue heron. Anjou, H. 

924/1. Arden purpurea , Linn., Purple heron. Very common through- 
out the greater part of India. Purpurea is somewhat local and confined more 
to well-watered districts ; both species frequent marshes, rico-fields and watery 
situations generally. Lai anjuu , II. 

925A. Herod in 8 alba , Linn., Largo egret. Bara baghla , II. 

92 (i A. Herod ins egret (aides, Temm., Smaller egret. Patokha baghla , II. 

927/1. Heredias garzetta, Linn., Little egret. Kir chip a baghla , H. 

929/1. Bvphus coromandus , Bodd., Cattle egret. Gdi baghla , H. 

930/1. Ai'deola leucoptera , Bodd. (=/4. Grayii , Sykes), Bond heron. 
JfAoucA baghla , H. All five species of 4< paddy birds,” as they are generally 
termed, are ootnmon throughout the country. 

931/4. Butoride* Javanica , Horsf., Little green bittern. Is generally, 
though sparingly, distributed over the whole country ; frequenting banks of 
canals and rivers which are fringed with trees or scrub. 

93 20. Ar delta flavicollis, Lath., Black bittern. lt It appears to be rare 
in the North-Western Provinces” (Jordan). 

9331?. Ardetta dnnamomea , (I mol., Chesnnt bittern. Decidedly rare in 
the Du&b ; more common in central, and almost abundant in northern 
Oadh. f Affects, as all the bitterns do, high reeds and thickets of bushes in- 
termixed with reeds ; they are all, more or less, nocturnal in their habits. 

9360. Botaurus stellar!# , Linn., Bittern. Generally diffused in suit- 
able localities throughout north-western India. It is common in Oudh, fre- 
quenting high grass and reeds in most of the larger jhlls of that province, but 
there are few jhils in tho Duab capable of affording it sufficient cover. Bdz, H. 

937 A. Nyctworax griseus , I/inn., Night heron. Is found throughout 
India ; very common in many parts of the country, but is somewhat local in 
its distribution, Kwdk , H. 

FAMILY TlNTALltMK. 

Sub •family Tanialinm. 

938/1. Tantalus leucocephalus , Gmel., Pelican ibis. Is extremely common 
thronghont India, frequenting rivers, tanks, ponds, and marshes. Jaunghil y 
H, A permanent resident very locally. 
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9o9/l. Plalalea leurorodia , Linn., Spoon-billed. Js found throughout 
India, frequenting the snme ground as the preceding species. Cham etch bdza, 

S ub-fam i! y A nastomaiinai . 

940.4. Anastomvs csciUine , Bodd., Shell ibis. Is very abundant through* 
out parts of the country which arc well-watered. Gang Ida, II. 

Sul/- fa»i i!y I Lisina\ 

94\A. Thnzkiornis melanocephalus , Linn., White ibis. Is not uncom- 
mon in many parts of the country, frequenting marshes and wet situations 
generally. Safed bdcct, II. 

942 A. tieronlieus papiltosns, Tenim., Black ibis. Is common throughout 
the greater part of the country, but not here very numerous. KardkaL 
H. 

943 Z?. P ilcineUus igneus, Gmel., Glossy ibis. Occurs in vast numbers 
during the cold weather, frequenting the edges of grassy jhils, inundated 
paddy-lands, and moist localities generally. Kaivdvi, II. 

OLDER NATATORES. 

TUI BE LA M KLL1 HOST K ES. 

F A MILY rn A5 N IOOPTKRID AS. 

9442?. Phamicopi eras roscus, Pallas, Flamingo. Is found throughout India, 
but only in the more open and shallow jldis. Hdj Joint , U. 

FAMILY ANSEIUn.E. 

Sub- fa rn /A/ A nseri n rt. 

94f)2?, Anser cine reus, Meyer, Grey-goose. Occurs in vast numbers 
throughout the country, flans, If. 

94f>2). Anser brachyrhynchus , Bail!., Pink-footed goose. Very jjnre in 

India; Et&wa {fide Hume) ; Ondli {fife Irby). 

948/?. Anser erythropu * , Linn , Dwarf goose. Very rare in India. Hardui 
and Fatehpur ( fide Anderson) ; Ouclh (fide Irby). 

910/?. Anser fndicus, Gmel., Bar-headed goose. Almost as numerous 
as the grey gooso ; differs in its habits from that bird by grazing on river* 
banks, gram-fields, &c., and invariably retiring to the river or somo open piece 
of water during the heat of the day. Sana, II. 

Sub-family Plectropterincc . 

950. Sarkidiornis melanonotus, Pen., Black-backed goose. Is very coir* 
mon throughout north-western India ; though a permanent resident, it scorns 
to undergo a partial migration, retiring to well- watered countries during il.o 
hot weather and reappearing almost siouvltaucousrly with the first fall of rain* 
Naha, H. 
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Sub-family Nettapodince. 

951- 4. Jfiettapus Corom andelianus, Gniel., Cotton teal. Is found in small 
numbers throughout the country, frequenting weedy and grassy jhils and even 
puddles on the roadside. GVr?, II. 

5-fi.rn ihj 7b Jar i nee. 

952- 4. Bendroe'wua ansn*ce : ^yki, s (--=./?. arcuuta , Ouv. ), W histling leal. Is 
generally did lie ! throughout India ; it becomes gregarious in the cold weather, 
frequenting by preference weedy tanks ; it is essentially a perching-duek, and 
as a rule breeds on trees, as do also the two preceding species. Sildhi, H. 

953. Dendt'oeymxa huijoV) Jordon, Large whistling teal. An eastern spe- 
cies, extending sparingly into Oudb and parts of the North-Western Provinces. 
Is well represented in the Lucknow Museum ( fide Anderson). Bara udalu^ II. 

9547?. Casarca rutHa, Pallas, iituldv shell-drake, is a well-known winter 
visitant to all parts of the country ; ge nerally seen in small parties, hut as the 
season advances it becomes gregarious. Chohca^ H. 

936S. Tadorna. vnlpanser, Fleming, Shell-drake. The common shell- 
drake of Europe. Is ns rare in north-western Indians the preceding one is 
common ; chiefly affects large pieces of water, and is seldom procured owing to 
its wariness. Shah chakwa , If. 

FAMTLT ANA TII> AB. 

Subfamily Anatina ?. 

95TB. Spatula cb/peati, Linn.. Shoveller. Is found throughout Indiain 
the cold weather in small parties ; is frequently met with in ponds and tanks 
close to villages, and is a very tame bird. Tidari , H. 

958 B. Anas bonchas, Linn., Malian!. In the North-Western Provinces, 
compared with other ducks, the mallard is scarce and very local. A7/ sir, XL 

959 A. Anas paer ilo vh y nek a , Penn.. Spotted-billed duck. Common through- 
out the whole country of which it is a permanent resident ; frequonts seques- 
tered ponds and marshes, and is usually met with in"small parties. Garm poi, H. 

9C0Z>. Anas caryophtfllacm , Lath., Pink-lieadod duck. An eastern species, 
very rarely occurring in north-western India. A breeding male, Faizabad, and 
• a female, Fatehpur (/?</<? Anderson) ; Oiuih generally (fide Irby); iswellreprc- 
csented in the Encknow Museum ( fide Anderson). Ldl sira, H. 

9611?. Chaulelasmne streperm , Linn., Gadwall. A very eomnkm duck 
during the season and undoubtedly one of the best, if not quite the beat, for the 
table. It frequents the more open and larger sheets of water, associating at 
times in very large parties in company with the following species. Mila, H. 

9 62B. Dafila acuta, Linn., Pin-tail duck. Isoiioof the most numerous 
and best known ducks in the county ; frequents large jhfit, often in im- 
mense flocks, and is in high esteem for table use. Sink par, JL 
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9632?. Mareca penelope, Linn., Widgeon. Is far from common, although it 
is met with occasionally in every part of the country. Patdri, H. 

9612?. Querquedula are a, Linn., Common teal. Is one of the most 
abundant and generally diffused birds throughout the country. Patdri , H. 

9052?. Querquedula circia, Linn., I?!ue-wi»ged teal. Is the first duck to arrive 
in the country, and has frequently been noticed early in August. Chaitwa , 
H. 

905 las D. Querquedula angustiroslvex, Monet., Marbled duck. A west- 
ern species, and though abundant in Sind, in suitable localities (fid* Hume), 
its occurrence in this part of the couutry is purely accidental. Fatehgarh 
and Hardui (fide Anderson). 

S ub-fi ifnily Fuligu l bice. 

9672?. Branta rufina, Pallas, Red-cresled pochard. Is found throughout 
the greater part of India, chiefly frequenting deep and extensive sheets of 
water ; more abuudant in Oudh and Bundelkhand than in the Duab. Ldl sir , 
H. 

9682?. Aythya fierina, Linn., Recl-lmadod pochard. Occurs throughout the 
whole country in small parties, affecting the same situations as the preced- 
ing species, but it is far from numerous. Ldl sir, II. 

9692?. Aythya nyroca, Quid., Whito-cyed duck. Is exceedingly common, 
frequenting alike tanks, rivers, and jhils, largo and small. Karr lay a, H. 

9712?. Fttlignla cristata, Ray, Tufted duck. Frequents open pi aces of 
water, keeping well away from the edges, and is generally found in small 
parties. JDubdru , H. 

FAMILY MERGIDJE. 

972 D. Jlfergus castor , Linn., Merganser. Occurs occasionally throughout 
the country on all the larger rivers ; very seldom seen inland. m 

973 D. Mergcllut albellus, Linn., Smew. Deoidedly rare and very local. 
Oudh (fide Irby). 

FAMILY FOPICIPID.E. 

971 A. Podioeps cristatus., Linn., Crested grebe. Far commoner through- 
out north-western India than is general)}’- known, but as it lias the habit 
of keeping well in the centre of extensive open jhils, besides being somewhat 
locally distributed, it is seldom procured except with the aid of a boat. 
Generally supposed to be only a cold-weather visitant, but it has recently been 
found breeding in parts of Oudh and the Du&b (fide Anderson). 

9 75 A. Podioeps Philippensis , Gmel., Little grebe. Is found all over 
the country. There is scarcely a pond, tank, or jhfl in which a few pairs may 
-not be seen at all seasons of the year. Pandiibi, H. It is very probable that 
the Indian and European duck-chicks will yet be admitted to be identioal.. . . . > 
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TRIBE VAGATORES. 

FAMILY LAR1PA5. 

Sub-Jam i /y Lari nee. 

979. Kroiborephaha ichthi/aetue, Pallas, Great black-headed gull. Fre- 
qncnr* ail the large m’tws throughout north-western India, but nowhere com- 
mon. Ocva-Lnaby 'hmiis in jliils when they are not far inland. 

980 B. Xenm hrunnicc plmla, Jordon, Urown-ht-aded gull. Is fairly com- 
mon on nil the huge rivers throughout north-western India. 

981 B. X'-ma rutitw?n!<i} Linn., Laughing gull. Locally distributed. 

981 his &. Xema minutus , Taints, Little gull. Oudh ( fide Irby). See Jer- 
don, p. 833, and Irby in ‘IbisJ lbr 1861. 

a 'fub-faw if// Stern ince. 

982B . S/t loch did on Ca#piu$ 9 Lath., Caspian tern. By no means uncom- 
mon in most parts of India, frequenting rivers and some of the larger j hits. 

983 B. Gelorhdi Ion Any'hus* Mont., Gull-billed torn. Exceedingly ubim- 
dant sill over India, frequent ng edike jluL, marches, and fields, and hunting 
the ground very much after the fashion of a harrier. 

984/1. Jl/drocfietidori Indira , Sfeph. (— II, lnjbrida 9 Pallas), Small marsh 
tern. Exceedingly abundant, frequenting marshes, tanks, and rivers ; breeds 
locally throughout the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

985/1. Seena auremtia, Gray, Large river tern. A permanent resident 
and common throughout the country, chiefly frequenting rivers, but occasion* 
ally seeking its food in marshes at a considerable distance inland. 

98GB. Sterna nirundo , Linn., European tern. u Occasionally seen” in Oudh 
(fide Irby). 

987/1. Sterna Javanica , HorsC, Black-bellied tern. Occurs commonly 
throughout the country, chiefly affecting rivers, and is seldom seen far inland. 

988/4. Siernula minuta , Linn., Little tern. Is pretty generally distributed 
throughout all the large rivers of nortlx-westorn India, 

995/1. Jlh/jnchojiS atbicollisy Swain., Indian skimmer. This remarkable bird 
is found throughout India, frequenting all the larger rivers, but is never seen 
inland. 

TRIBE FISCATOKES. 

FAMILY FELECAKl DM. 

1001 B. Pehcanns cnocrotuliu r, Linn., European pelican. Is a regular 
cold-weather visitant, occasionally appearing inconsiderable flocks. J7 «i, H. 

1Q02B. PeUcanm mitral us , Licht., Lesser crested pelican. Pilu 9 H* 

100SB. Pelecanu* Javanicus , Horsf., Lesser pelican. P{lu 9 H. 

It is doubtful whether P. mitratus and P. Jm/aniom are distinct £wm P* cite* 
crotalut. 
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1004/?. Pelecanus Philippmsit, Qmel., Gray pelican. Is the most abun- 
dant species found in India, occurring in all the well-watered districts which 
abound with rivers and large jhfls. Pilu, H. Some few are undoubtedly per- 
manent residents, as they have on two occasions been found breeding on trees 
in the Tirhut, and Banda districts ; one pair at each place (fide Auderson). 

FAMILY GRACUI.ID.E. 

1005/?. Graculus carlo, Linn., Large cormorant. Is found sparingly in 
rivers and some of the larger jlnls of uorth-westeru India ; possibly a perma- 
nent resident in certain localities. Pankawa , H. 

1006-4. Graculvs Sinew n», Shaw, Lesser cormorant. Rare, comparatively 
speaking, as regards the Dudb ; more common in the lake country of Bundel- 
khand, where it breeds. Pnnkmcn , II. 

1007A Graculus Javanicus, Little cormorant. Exceedingly common in 
every part of India, frequenting alike rivers, lakes, and even pools of water by 
the roadside. Pankawa, II. 

1008.4. P lotus mtlanogmier , Gmel., Indian snake-bird. Exceedingly 
numerous in parts of the country, frequenting very much the same situations 
as the preceding species ; both are gregarious, often roosting in company and 
breeding on trees in colonies. Bamva , H. 

ADDITIONAL LIST OF BIRDS FOUND IN BUNDELKHAND. 

ORDER RArTORES. 

FAMILY FALCONIDAC. 

Sub-family Aquilincc. 

41 A. Poliocetut ichthycetus, Horsf., Indian white-tailed sea-eagle. Oc- 
curs sparingly, and most probably is a permanent resident of the lake country 
of southern Bundelkhand. This eagle may confidently be looked fo» in the 
part of the country to which this list refers, as a specimen has very recently 
been procured at Dehli ( fide Bingham). 

ORDER INSESSORES. 

TRIBE SCANSORES. 

FAMILY CUCULIDAS. 

Sub-family Cuculitice. 

202 A. Cuculut Sonneratii , Lath., Banded bay-cuckoo. Southern Bundel- 
khand ( fide Anderson). 

TRIBE TENUIROSTEES. 

FAMILY CERTHINAC. 

Sub-family Certtenm. 

2471?. Triehodroma muraria, Linn., Red-winged wall creeper. Decidedly 
«sr*. Shergarh ia EtAwa (fide Hume). 
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TRIBE DENTIROSTRRS. 

FAMILY LANIAPAS. 

Stilt- family Laniaiue. 

257 bit A. Laniut eanieeps, Blvth, Palo rufous -hacked shrike. Common in 
plains and cultivated tracts generally. 

Sub-family Dicrurinas. 

282.4. Chaptea c enea> Vieill., Bronzed drongo. Manikpur in JB&nda {fid* 
Cockburn). 

FAMILY MCSICAPIDAS. 

Sub-family Musicapince. 

305 D. C yo rnit bany o rs f. ( = C. Jerdoni), Horsfidd’s blue red-breast. 

806Z?. Cyornis Tickellii , Blyth, Tickell’s blue red-breast. Both species 
are recorded “from the Jbansi, Sagar, and Hoshangabad divisions” {fid* Ilume). 

FAMILY AMPELIPAJ. 

Sub-family Parince. 

64 62X j Parus nuchalis, Jerdon, White- winged black tit. Exceedingly 
rare, and only one specimen recorded from the rocky country of Bundelkhand 
(fide Marshall). 

ORDER RASORES. 

FAMILY PTEROCLTD AS. 

806 A. Pterocle* fasciatus, Scop., Painted sand-grouse. Occurs commonly 
throughout the rocky and stony portions of the country. 

Sub-family Gallince. 

814.4. Galloperdix tpadiceua, Gmel., Red spur fowl. Is a denizen of the 
more extensive jungle-clad hills of Bundelkhand generally, frequenting the 
slopes of the higher spurs, especially where there is bambu jungle. Occurs 
throughout the Vindhyan range. 

« FAMILY TF.TR AOUIDjK. 

Suit-family Perdicince. 

819A. Francolinm piefus, Jard. and Selby, Painted partridge. Tbepainted 
partridge, which takes the place of the “ black ” in this part of the country, 
is found throughout the ravines and nalda of Bundelkhand, but it is nowhere 
numerous. 

DOMESTIC BIRDS. 

ORDER CEMITORES. 

FAMILY COLUMBID.AC. 

Sub-family Palumbina. 

Celumba livia, Bp., Var. domettica , Pigeon ; feral, bine rock. Kabdlar, H. 
In various domestic or artificial species all over the world. Naturalists 
-unanimously believe that these numerous (probably 300 or 400) varieties 
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are descended from Columba lima , Bp. (hab. Europe), under which term 
the two closely-allied sub-species or geographical races, Columba Schimperi , 
Bp. (hab. Africa), and Columba intermedia, Strickl. (hab. India), with various 
other still m>re closel y-affined races may be united. The native species or 
race, C . intermedia (Jordon, No. 788), crosses freely with the dovecot pigeon. 

S uh-ft am i I// Me l eagri n or. 

Meleagrxs Mexican a, Gme!., Var. galloparo, Turkey. Pint, H. The turkey, 
which most probably is descended from this Mexican species, is reared in 
small numbers in suitable parts of the country ; but it has, under the influ- 
ence of the Indian climate, degenerated in size and physique. 

£ ub-fmni I <f JS’uni : cli me. 

Numida ptilorhyncha % Licht., Var. fneleayris, Guinea-fowl. Tit nr, tv day at i 
murghi , H. A native of the hot and arid country of Eastern Africa. The 
guinea-fowl is the most hardy and prolific of all gallinaceous birds. As in 
the case of the turkey, it is subject to a good deal of varieties in colour ; white, 
grey, and pied varieties being frequently met with. 

ORDER RASORES. 

FAMILY m A S I A K I DAB . 

Huh-fo rn i ly Gailince. 

Gallus ftrrugineus, Gmel., Var. domestica. Fowl: feral, jungle cock. Mur phi, 
H. It is believed that all known breeds of domestic fowls (in north-western 
India the breed generally is very small) have proceeded from a single species. 
viz., Gallus ferrugineus oi India (Jerdonhs No. 812.) In a feral state the jungle- 
cock is found along tho Oudb Tarai. Under domestication it is common through- 
out the country. 

ORDER NATAT0BE8. 

TRIBR LAMELLIROSTUE& 9 

FAMILY AKSERID M. 

Sub-family Anserinas . 

Anter cinereus, Meyer, Var. domestica , Goose ; grey-lag. Hans, H. Pro- 
bably derived from Anter cinereus (Jerdon’s No. 945), with which it has 
crossed tod produced perfectly fertile offspring. The goose is commonly reared 
throughout the country. 

FAMILY ANAT1PJE. 

Subfamily Anatinas. 

Anas boschas, Linn., Var. domestica, Puck; feral (male), mallard; (fe- 
male) wild duck. Chinia baiafe, H. Unquestionably derived from the wild- 
duck, A* boschas, (Jordon's No. 958 ) ; and in a naturalised state it is known 
throughout the country. In a feral state it is one of the rarest ducks in the 
North-Western Provinces, strictly so defined. 
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The nomenclature and arrangemont is the same as has been adopted by 
Theobald in liis ‘‘Descriptive Catalogue of the Reptiles of British India,” which 
is now in the Press, and which the author has been so good as to place at the 
disposal of the compiler of the present list. 

ORDER CUE LON I A. 

FAMILY TESTUMNIDJS. 

lestudo elegant, Sehoep., Starred tortoise. Inhabits peninsular India 
generally. 

FAMILY CtSTUniNIDjB. 

Cyclemys dentata, Gray, False box tortoise. Found in tbe Ganges and 
Jumna {fide A. Anderson). 

FAMILY EMYDIlXa:. 

Damonia Uamil/oni , Gray, Yellow-spotted or Hamilton's damonia. Con- 
tinental India. 

l/elanochelys trijuga, Gray, Three-keeled tortoise. Continental India gene- 
rally ; Jumna canal (fide Theobald) ; rare in the Duab. 

FAMILY BATAGOBIDiE. 

Pangthura tectum. Bell, Bengal or eastern pangshure. Found in lower 
Bengal and these Provinces generally ; Allahabad (fide Theobald). 

Pangxhura fentoiia, Gmy, Flattened or western pangsliure. The Panjib 
and probably these Provinces generally. 

Pangwkura fiaoiventer, Gunther, Yellow-bellied or convex pangshure. Com- 
mon in these Provinces ; Ganges aud Jumna (fide A. Anderson). 

Pangshura Smlthii, Gunther, Smith’s pangshure Common in these Pro* 
vinces; Ganges and Jumna f fide A. Anderson). The above four species of 
pangshure are called pachare by fishermen about Allahabad (Cockbnrn). 

Balagur lincalue, Buell. Ham., Lineated or red-streaked batagur. Gaur, 
H. 

Batagur dkongoka, Buch. Ham., Black-striped batagur. Common in- these 
Provinces; Ganges and Jumna (fide A. Anderson). 

Batagur Thurgi, Gray. A Fatehgarh specimen has been pronounced to 
belong to this species. 

Balagur dentata, Gray, Yellow-beaked batagur. Found in the Jarana ( fide 
3, Anderson) ; in the Ganges at Fateh garb, according to the authorities of the 
Calcutta Museum (fide A. Anderson): P. Z. S., February 21; 1371, p* 150. 
Batagur Elliott , Gray (fide J. Anderson). A very doubtful species. 
Tetraonyx batka , Buch. Ham, Four-clawed baska, Found in Allahabad 
and Mirzapur ( fide Cockbnrn). Dhor, H., is the vernaoular name generally 
applied to all the Bataguridce. 
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FAMILY CBITRTVJS. 

Ckitra Indica , Gray, Gigantic mod tortoise. Eastern Bengal and upper 
Ganges generally. An Allahabad-killed specimen measured 71 inches from tip 
of snout to end of tail, and weight 205 tbs.: it is now in the Allahabad Museum 
{fide Cockburn). Suteri , H. 

Pelochelye Cantorii, Gray, Cantor’s mud tortoise. The Ganges generally, 
but appears to be rare in these Provinces. Exceedingly little is known about 
this species, which is founded on some obscure cranial characters, but does not 
otherwise appear to differ from Chitra (Cockburn). Allahabad ( fide Cock- 
burn). 

FAMILY TRIONYCIDAS. 

Trionyx Gangeticue , Cnv., Common Gangotic ipud tortoise. Common in 
these Provinces, where it is well known as the kachuwa , and is eaten by all the 
lower classes although they are well aware of its carrion-eating propensities , 
(Cockburn). 

Trionyx ocellatus , Gray, Ocellated mud tortoise. Inhabits the Ganges and 
the Jumna, Fatahgarh ( fide A. Anderson): Proc. As. Soc., Beng., 1875. 

Emyda gr attorn, Schoep., yellow-spotted emyda. Abundant in these Pro- 
vinces, being found alike in jhils, canals, and even ditches. 

ORDER SAUR1A. 

0 FAMILY CROCODILIDA5. 

Crocodilus palustrie, Less., Snub-nosed crocodile. Exceedingly common 
throughout the country: frequently found in jbils and lakes in Oudh and 
Bundelkhand. Magar, booh, H. 

Gharialie Gang eticus y Gmel., Long-nosed crocodile. Has very nearly the 
same range as the preceding species, hut is perhaps more common, Errone- 
ously called the Indian alligator by Europeans, seeing there is no saurian of 
the true alligator-type in the Eastern hemisphere. Gharidl, H. 

FAMILY VABANIDAE. 

Varanusfiavetcens, Gray, Short- toed water-lizard. Occurs throughout these 
Provinces, “io ung specimens are prettily dotted and marked with red and yellow 
spots, and in this stage it is the Hah kobra of the natives in common, most 
prcbably, with all the young of this family. 

Phrotw* draccena, Linn, Common water-lizard. Common all over the 
>V:dcb«nt^.'V'v 

Paraints lnflietM^ Gray, Banded water-lizard. Occurs throughout the conn- 

;>■ ^ ' [ • •* J ;v.. 

Laafc* ' Ocellated water-lizard. Bengal and pasta of '• 
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, J Pmmmotaurua scincus, Mere., Bound-tailed monitor. Occurs throughout 
the dry portions of north-western Indian. Called go-sdmp or gdo-s&mp, term* 
generally applied to all the members of this family : this last is locally known as 
abandon go, “ The Cawnpore district appears to be its eastern limit) where 
mire. Unknown in the lower Duab and Bengal” (Cockborn). 

FAMILY LACBRTIDJE. 

Acanthodactylus Contort, Gunther. Occurs in the PanjAb and in parts of 
these Provinces ; Allahabad {fide Cookburn). 

FAMILY SCINCIDiE. 

Euprepes carinatut , Scbn., Common Indian skink. Common throughout 
these Provinces. 

Euprepes macularius, Blvtb, Spotted skink. Found in Bengal and Central 
India ; occurs doubtlessly in these Provinces. 

v Euprepes monticola , Gunther, Hill skink. Jabalpur, Panjab, and doubtless 
these Provinces generally. 

Mocoa formosa, Blyth, Occurs generally throughout these Provinces. Bah- 
mam , H., is the vernacular term generally applied to this family. 

Riopa Hardwickii, Gray, Hardwicke’s skink. Found in central and north- 
ern India generally. 

Riopa pnnctatus, Linn, Dotted skink. 


FAMILY GKCKOTIDJL 

, Jiemidactyius maculatus, D. et B. r Spotted hemidaetyle. Central, southern, 
and northern India generally. 

Hemidaetylus Cocteaui, D. et B., Cocteau’s hemidaetyle. Occurs generally 
in them Provinces. 


Henttdactylus LesckenaultH, D. ct B., Beschcnnult’s hemidaetyle. Then# 
Provinces generally. 

Hemidaetylus framatus, Schl., Bridled hemidaetyle. Occurs in these P&-* 
vinoes generally. Taek-tiki , H., generic term applied to the hemidactylea. 
add the first-named hemidaetyle are the common house geckos of de Bs% ti> 
names bistuia and chipkili are applied (Cookburn). '' " "'.'y': "'T' 
Eublephorais macularius, Blyth. Occurs in the Panj&b and probably in arte 
inf these Prcvinoes. • 

SUana Pcndiceriana, Cuv., Four-toed sitana. Oc cur s in soufl ^n^'binfe’sd, 
and northern India. Chota girgit, H. Kxoeedingly cdminpn 
bom hood of Allahabad, where it frequents low 'scrnb in 
Cidctet Blyth, Blood^maW. 


Calotes vercie&tdr, 
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tuber culaiut , Gray. Warty stellio. Occurs in Mirzapur (fide 

Blytb); 

Stellio Dayanus , Stolickza. Found in Hardw&r, Mussooree, Kalka, and 
Simla. 

FAMILY UROMASTICIDAS. 

Urovuistix Hardwickii , Gray, Hardwicke’s ground lizard. Common in 
these Provinces in suitable localities. Csar-sara, H. 

FAMILY CHAMAELKONID.E. 

Chamctleo vulgarity Linn., Chamasleon. Occurs in Banda (jide Watson ). 

ORDER OPHIDIA. 

Sub-vrder 1. — HARMLESS SNAKES. 


FAMILY TTPHLOPID.E. 

Typhlops botliriorkynchus, Gunther, Grooved typhlops. Hardwar (fide Day). 
Typhlops porrectus, Stolickza, Slender typhlops. Hardwar, Agra, Ac., 
( fide Theobald). 

Typhlops bramimuty Daud, Common typhlops. Inhabits the Bengal Pre- 
sidency and central India generally. 

FAMILY OLIGODONTID^E. 


OHgodon subpunctalus , 1). et B. 

Oligodon Pryagensit, N. s., Cockburn, Ms. ; Sacred oligodon . Allahabad 
{fide Cockburn). 

Si motes Kuisellir, Daud, Russell’s simotes. Inhabits peninsular India generally; 

. Simotes bicalenatus , Gunther. 

FAMILY OOLUBBID.E. 

Ptyas hexagonotuSy Cantor, The black dh&man. Allahabad, Mauhir, Et&wa 
{fide Cockburn). “ The adult,” writes Mr. Cockburn, “is of an uniform 
shining bro wn black colour and attains to a length of five feet Being a typi- 
cal coluber of a black oolour, it is often mistakon for the cobra or karait. 
®»Uick dfa dmaa may, however, be distinguished from the oobra by the 
absence of the loose skin about the neck and the peculiar linseed-shaped scales 
dhesMeteeietic of that snake. The tail in the coluber is more than a third of 
i^ifth ef the body, while in the oobra it does not exceed one-sixth. In 

*W W HBM M< MWB « a- rows of scales coanted round 
rare- twenty-three. From old and uni* 
of the karait it is still more difficult to distinguish 

.former; Both hate a yow 
middle of' the beck from; ^ ' 

rows 'and' the tail inMaittres ■ ■ : 

s tsjd . * & j- ^ ^ ik >. r/ $ 
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one-eighth of the entire length, and it is rare for specimens to be found with- 
out some trace of the white bands so pronounced in the young. The young 
of the dh&man are banded with deeper black.” 

Plyaa mucoaua , Linn., Hat-snake. Common throughout the country. JDh&- 
tnan , H. 

Plyaa korroa , Rein.,' Large scaled dlmman. Almost as common as the pre- 
ceding species, but more restricted in its range to the westward. 

Zamenia ventrimaculatua , Cray, Spotted zamenis. India and these Provinces 
generally. 

Zamenia fasciolatus, Shaw, Banded zamenis. Jumna, near Allahabad (Ada 
Cockbnrn). 

Zamenia diadema, Schl., Red zamenis. These Provinces generally. 

Tropidonotua quincunciatus , Schl., Common tropidonotus. These Provinces 
generally. 

Tropidonotus stolatus, Linn., Grass tropidonotus. These Provinces generally. 

Tropidonotua plumbicolor , Cantor, Green ground tropidonotus. These Pro- 
vinces generally. 

Atretium achistosum, Daud. Jumna near Allahabad (fide Cock burn). 

Ferania Sieboldii, Schl., Siebold’s ferania. Ganges and J uuma (fide Theo- 
bald-. 

FAMILY PSAWMOPHTOjE. 

Paatnmophia co ndanurus, Merr., Isabelline grass-snake. Northern India 
generally. 

^ FAMILY DENDROPHID.E. 

JDendrophie pictue, Giinther, Bronze tree-snake. Central and southern India 
generally, wherever there is forest ; recordod from Mirzapur, B&ada (fide Code- 
bum). 

Chryaopelea ornata, Shaw. 

FAMILY DRYIOPHIDjE. ■.£,%&" ' 

Pasaerita myeterizana, Linn. ; Tragopa proainua t Rein. Mirzapur (ifidz 
Cockburn). Long-nosed green whip-snake. Naini Tal (fide Cockburn). 

FAMILY DIPSADID2E. 

Dipsas trigonata, Boie. Common tree-snake. North-Western India generally 
to the Himalayas wherever there is forest ; recorded from Mirzapur, B4nda 
(fide Cockburn). 

4 - FAMILY LYCODOMTID.®. 

Lyeodon aulkus, Linn., Carpet-snake. Southern, central, and nortberU lndla 
generally. 4< Thi«§»*ak 0 is popularly supposed to be teiy 
, usually mistaken for the karait^to which 
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the back is a light chocolate brown, with a yellow collar and cross hands of 
the same colour. The belly is peculiarly transparent and of a pinkish white. 
The head viewed from the side has a flat wedge-shaped appearance, and it has 
imperforate fangs. All venomous snakes have an obtuse blunt snout, thick 
head, and broad jawn” (Cockburn). 

Ly codon atriatus , Shaw. These Provinces and the Panjab. 

Lycodon jara, Shaw., Spotted j&ra. 

FAMILY TYTHONIDAE. 

Python moluras, Linn., Rock-snake. Peninsular India generally. Bundel- 
khand hills and Oudh Tardi, including the lower ranges of the Himdlayas 
{fide A. Anderson). Adjiyar , H. 

FAMILY EBYCIDJS. 

Qongylophie conicua , Sckn , The red sand-snake. Inhabits peninsular India 
generally. “ This snake bears a superficial resemblance to the Echis, or lesser 
viper, and has been mistaken for it more than once. The coloration is not dis- 
similar, but is usually more vivid in the sand-snake. In neither species is the 
head shielded, but covered with closed ruled scales : both have a peculiarly malig- 
nant aspect and a vertical pupil. Attention to the following peculiarities should 
immediately enable any one to distinguish one from the other. Iu the viper, the 
head is triangular, arrow-shaped, and nearly twice as thick as the neck, with 
a V .-shaped mark on the crown ; and the tail, which measures one-twelfth of the 
snake, tapers to a point. In the harmless snake, the head hears the outline of 
a spade and is scarcely defined from the neck ; the tail is a little over an inch 
long, very short, thick and blunt, and the ventral shields are also only about a 
third of the width of the belly” (Cockburn). 

Eryx Johniiy Bussell, The chocolate coloured snake, the double-headed 
snake of Europeans in India. Inhabits peninsular India generally and is com- 
monly kept by snake-charmers. 

Sub-order 2— poisonous snakes. 


FAMILY KLAPIDAC. 

Eaja tripudiane , Merr., Cobra. Inhabits the whole of continental India, 
np to the lower Himalayas. Dark varieties called kayauthiya ; pale 
varieties^ gorman or gokra, H. 

Naja elape , Schl., Banded hamadryas. The north-west Himtlayas {fide 
Anderson), and probably suitable localities in the plains, but rare. 

Bttngarue cceruleue, Schn., Blue bungarus. Karait, H. Common throughout 

Banded bnnganu. Peninsular India locally; 
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FAMILY vrpEftlDJE. . 

Daboia Eussellii, Shaw., Russell’s viper or necklace snake. Southern, central, 
and northern India generally, ranging up to the lower Himilayas ; Banana- 
gar (Benares) and Mirzapur fide (Cockburn); hitherto unknown in the Du&b. 
Chandabora, H. 

Echis carinata , Schn., Lesser viper. Central and northern India generally; 
a common near Debli; hitherto unknown in the Dudb {fide Cockburn). 

Trimeresurus carina tue, Gray. Halinjar fort in the B&nda district ( fide Wat- 
son). 

ORDER BATRACH1A. 

Sana tigrina , Daud, Bull-frog. Common everywhere. Seng, H. 

Sana cyanophlyclis , Selin. Common. 

Sana gracilis, Wiegn. Common. 

Pyxicephalus breviceps, Schn. 

Cacopus sy stoma, Schn. 

Bu/o melanostictufs, Schn. Common toad of these Provinces. 

Dafo pantherimts, Boie. 

Polype-fates leucomystax, Tree-frog. Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, and Lucknow 
(fide A, Anderson). 

The following additions are made to the list of fish given at page 55, Yol. 
II. of the Gazetteer : — 

SUB-CLASS TELEOSTEL 

ORDER ACANTHOFTEUYG1I. 


FAMILY PERCIDAS. 


Ambassis ranga, Ham. Buch, pi. 12, fig. 35. 

Amtaesis ruconius , Ham. Buch, pi. 16, fig. 38. Both these species are un- 
noticed by Day, and are entered here on the authority of F. Cockburn, Curator 
of the Allahabad Museum. . 


ORDER PHYSOSTOMI. 


FAMILY SILURIDJS. 


Macrones tengana. Ham. Bach. Damsa, H. Assam to the Panjib. Maxillary _ 
barbels reach to middle or end of the pectoral : adipose dorsal short : golden, 
with longitudinal stripes. Day, 262. 

Macrones keleti-us, Bleeker. Maxillary barbels reach the base of the anal fin, 
dorsal spine entire, adipose fin short. Brownish, with two transverse hands 
.across the hot Day, 263. 

Mta ritoidee , Car y et VaL Humeral process about as lori^^ifc ifa IwitdL 
Air-ressel with posterior hom-Iike prolongations.’ Day, 269. ' A ; ; 
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Pangarius Buchanani, Cuv. at Val. The clear rivers of these provinces, such 
asthe Jumna and Tons {fide Cockburn). Attains the length of four feet or 
more. Day, 264. 

Sub-family Amblycepinee. 

Silundia G angelica, Cav. ot Val. Fouud in large rivers and estuaries ; some- 
times called shark. The silond of the Panj&b. Hay, 2G9. 

Sisor rabdophnrus, Ham. Buch. Upper portions of Ganges and Jumna, 
attaining several feet in length. Maxillary barbels reach the base of the pec- 
toral spine ; a species of flap from lower lip with a moderately long barbel on 
either side, and two more intermediate but shorter ones : between their flaps 
are several short barbels on a transverse line across the chin, and several 
more minute ones on the isthmus. Blackish above, lighter bolow. Day, 271. 

Bagarius Yarellv , Sykes. Yellowish, with large irregular brown or black 
markings and cross bandB ; a black base to the fins ; all have likewise a black 
band, except the adipose dorsal. Giinr.k , Panjab. Day, 272. 

Glypto sternum Dekkanense, Gunther. The breadth of the head equals its 
post-nasal length. Maxillary barbels extend to the base of the pectoral. Lips 
smooth. Occipital process from five to six times longer than broad. Black- 
ish, fins yellowish. Jusmera, near Sew&liks. Day, 273. 

Labeo oriza , Ham. Buch. One pair of maxillary barbels. Morally Panjab. 
Day, 260. 

Labeo boga , Ham. Buch. One pair of maxillary barbels. Day, 280. 

Mola Buchanani, Blvth. Lateral line incomplete. JHakni, Panj&b. Day, 
283. 

Barbtts hexastichus, McClell. Attaining 2^ feet in length. Day, 285, 

Barbus titius, Ham. Buch. Two black spots. Day, 286. 

Barbus guganio, Ham. Buch. Gugani, Bang. Day, 287. » 

Barbus terio, Ham. Buch. Ddrda, Panj&b. Day, 287. 

Barbus cosuatis, Ham. Buch. Koswati , Bengal. Day, 288. 

Ratbora elenga. Ham. Booh. Dahwii, H. Day, 289. 

JRasbora Buchanani , Bleeker. Ho lateral band. Day, 289. 

Barilius rerio, Ham. Buch. Blue horizontal bands. Day, 290. 

Barilius cocsa, Ham. Buch. Vertical bars. Day, 291. 

Marilius barna, Bam. Buch. Nine vertical bands. Day, 291. 

Barilius borelio, Ham. Buoh, Silvery. Day, 291. 

Zitptieeqf&aMcfoys balgara,Mtim. Bach. Day, 295. 

Clvpea cfiapra, Ban^ Buch. £ut, hUsa, Paty&b . Day, 298. 




fair BOTANY. 

ORDER PLEOTOGNATHI. 

FAMILY GYMNODONTIDA5. 

Tetrodon cvtcutia, Bam. Bach. Day, 303. 

Tetrodon fiuviatilis, Ham. Bach. Allahabad (fide Cockburo). Day, 
304. 


BOTANY. 


I am indebted to G. King, Esq., M.B., F.L.S., Director of the Royal 
Botanical Garden, Calcutta, for “the following list of the plants of the plains of 
these Provinces. The plants of the hill districts will be noticed in the volume 
devoted to those districts. Dr. King gives the following note on his plains' 
list : — “A botanist accustomed to collect in Northern Europe when he for the 
first time explores the plains of the North-Western Provinces of India is at 
once struck by the almost entire absence in the latter of local plants. In 
Europe he was accustomed to associate some individual dell or rock or stream 
with a plant which he could find nowhere else in the neighbourhood. In these 
The plains -flora poor and provinces, on the other hand, be finds the same 
unattractive. plants meet him pretty nearly in every district he may 

explore. Such an observer is impressed with almost equal force by the 
poverty of the flora in proportion to the extent of the country. This poverty 
is not only in the number of species, but also in their external appearance. 
In other words, the plants are not only few in kind, but these few are in the 
main unattractive. The explanation of these phenomena lies in the compara- 
tive uniformity over the whole area of these provinces of the climate and soil, 
and in the extreme character of the former. 

u The seasons in these Provinces^ naturally divide themselves into three t 
the hot/»the rainy, and the cold. The aridity of the hot season, suddenly fol- 
lowed as it is by the comparatively excessive humidity of the rains, and that 
succeeded in turn by the comparatively low night temperature of the cold sea- 

son, constitute when taken together a trying climate 
for plants of all bat the hardiest constitution. Tha 
plains of Upper India, although situated chiefly north of the tropics, lie in 
a great part within one of the regions of excessive summer heat. The severity 
of the hot weather, with its cloudless sky and merciless parching wind, 
needs no description here. During the early part of this season much of the 
arboreal and sub-arboreal vegetation comes into flower, and a good many species; 
perfect their seeds before this season closes ; but herbaceous vegetation remains 
comparatively quiescent. With the first &l|pf rain, myriads of seeds of her- 
baceous annual plants which had lain dormant in the soil during the preceding 
cold and hot eeasons, begin to germinate, and a carpet of 


Clta**tic Influences. 
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every field, roadside, and waste place. These annuals consist largely of legum- 
inous plants, of grasses, and of sedges. Before the period in the cold season at 
which the night temperature falls to its lowest, the majority of these plants, 
having perfected their seeds, die and speedily disappear. The cold season 
is marked by but few characteristic flowering plants : some stragglers from 
the rains linger indeed until about Christmas, but, as a whole, the floral 
aspect is dreary and desolate. These phenomena obtain, with but little varia- 
tion, over tbe whole of the province. 

“ Between tbe base of the Himalayas on the north and the hilly districts 
of Central India on the south, the country is almost without exception a dead 

uniform level ; moreover, the greater part of it is under 
Soil ana climate. cultivation. Tile few waste spots dignified by the name 

of “jungle” consist either of land rendered barren from saline efflorescence, of 
sandy wastes by tlio banks of the great rivers, of cheerless patches of tall 
coarse grass, or of tracts of low scrub forest (chiefly of dhnk and ber) preyed 
on bv villagers in search of firewood and by lialf-starved cattle, in que,st of fod- 
der. There is scarcely a nook or corner left in which a species of less robust- 
ness than its neighbours may lurk. There are no considerable tracts of virgin 
forest in the area covered bv this list. What little forest remained in the north, 
of the districts of Bijnaur and Sah&ranpur has recently disappeared under the axe, 
and in Gorakhpur and Bilibin t. alone some still survives. At the base of the Hima- 
laya, in the belt known as the Bhahar, there are still left some tracts of such 
forest, the vegetation of which does not, however, fall within the scope of the 
present list, but is included in that of the Himalayas. The temperature regis- 
tered by the thermometer showing the maximum in shade for the month of May 
during the years 18(18 to .1872 gives a mean for that month at Itoorkee of 103°, 
at Bareilly of 104,° and at Agra of 106° Flit. The mean for tlio month of January 
during the same years was 70° for Itoorkee, 71° for Bareilly, and 70° for Agra, 
The mean annual rain-fall for the years 18G8 to 1872 was 87'8 inches at Dehra ; 
43*4 inches at Itoorkee ; 42'27 inches at Bareilly, and 25*3 inches at' Agra. 
The character and luxuriance of the vegetation arc of dbtorse influenced 
largely by tbe rain-fall. In the zone of flat country just, outside the Bhubar, and 
.usually called theTarai,tbo growth, especially of grasses, is very great: many of 
tbn coarser species of the latter attaining a height of from ten to fourteen feet. 

• About Agra and on the western and southern frontier on the other hand, vege- 
tation is always stunted and scanty, and he.re are found many plants (such as 
Jiscoina «ndidoto) characteristic of the arid flora of Rajputana and the Panj&b, 
y : yTh© flora of Gprakhpur is the richest of any in theso Provinces, soverai easterbt 
. « ’• ^ • we ^ rn li m itthere. 


' 'M - of the .plants of these Provinces are common all oyer 
' a siuoilar clitnate oceurs : thus many of the,' species in this list 
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are found in the extreme south of India and many occur in Bengal. The pre- 
sent list comprises the plants of the Meerut division, 
Scope of the present list. excluding Dehra Diin and Jaunsar Bawar, and of the 

Rohilkhand, Agra, Allahabad, and Benares divisions. The plaiits of the trans- 
Jumna district of Banda have been given from Mr, Edgeworth’s list in the 
first volume of the Gazetteer, which serves very well as a guide to the Bun del- 
khand Flora. The list does not profess to he complete. It is founded on the 
specimens contained in the Herbarium of the Royal Botanical Garden, Cal- 
cutta: but doubtless workers in various parts of these Provinces could add many 
which are not included in it. This is scarcely to be wondered at, as the Her- 
barium has been formed mainly from the voluntary contributions of liardworked 


officials who could give but little of their leisure to the work of botanical 
collection. It is hoped, however, that the list may be useful as a guide to 
solitary workers. As a rule, exotic plants, even although they may be exten- 
sively cultivated in gardens, have been excluded. Had the principle of 
admitting all exotics been allowed, it would have been necessary to include 
the whole crowd of annual and other ornamental plants which, especially of 
late years, have found their way into the gardens of Europeans. The only 
exotic plants given arc those which are common in native gardens in 
which they have become naturalised, and which propagate themselves by seed, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of villages and towns, bat which often extend 
into distant waste places, and in one or two cases appear to be quite as 
much at home in India as in the land of their origin. Of the latter class the 
Mexican poppy ( Argemone Mexicana) and the cactus ( Opuntia IJUlenU) may 
betaken as examples. Such plants are indicated in the list as i naturalised.’ 
Among the crops cultivated in these provinces, some are plants indigenous to 
India ; o£ others — cultivated as they have been from time immemorial — the native 
countries are doubtful. Such have been admitted into the list, but are marked 
as i cultivated/ A very few plants, as Italian millet ( Setaria Italica) t have been 
undoubtedly introduced, but have become naturalised. Others, such as tbe 
potato and tobacco, undoubtedly exotic, are so important and so extensively 
cultivated as to demand a place in the catalogue. The latter class are marked 
* introduced and cultivated/ With these and a few similar excerptions, all of 
which arc indicated, tho list consists of the names of the flowering plants and of 
the higher cryptogams indigenous to these Provinces; the lower cryptogams-*- 
mosses, lichens , a1ga\ and fungi — are not included. For much friendly help ill 
preparing this list I am indebted to Mr. W. Waterfield, C.8., of Allahabad*^ 



PLANTS OF THE N.-W. PROVINCES# 


Natural Order J 

Ranunculus sceleratus, L, common. . 

. - . . — r murieatiis, 1*., occsasionullj iu 

damp places. 

.— M arvensia, JL., not common. 


-RaHuncutacea- 

Ranunculus aquatilis, L., Saharanpur- 

— Pennsylv aniens, B. ; Bhojpur, 

Nigel la saliva, B., naturalised. 


Natural Order 2 .~DMtcniace<v. 


Dillcnia. lndica, B., rare. 


Natural Order 3 .~JMagnoliuctc* 

Saccopctaluratoinc-ntosurn, Tit. & T., Gorakhpur. | MiclieUa champaca L. Champa, cultivated. 


Natural Order 4. — Antmacece, 


Milium yelutina, Hf. & T. 


Tinospora cordifolia, Miers. 
Tiliaeora racemosa, Colei). 
Cocculu* lfturifoUns, DC. 
— villosus, DC. 


‘KympHaea Botus, ^ 

J — - Btellata, Willd. 


! Anona squamosa, I.. aharija t custard-apple, intro* 
» duct'd. 


Natural Order 5 .—Mtnispcrmace*. 


Stephania elegans, Ilf. & 1 • 

rotunda* Bom. 

Ci&a&iupelos Paroira, L. 


Natural Order K.— Kymphaaccm 




Neluinbiinn sjwcinsum, Willd. 


Natural Order 7 .—Papaveracea. 

T and culti- I Argcmone Mexican*, L., naturalised. 

Papaver sonmiferum, L.., I p UU i ar j a parviflora, Laink.j ditto, 

rated* 

Natural Order Crucifer*. 


SSffi. i£. KoKiuh»a. «.»1 <»U. 

. mmw Indicum, DC. 

C&rdamtn* hursata, B. 

Parsetia Hamiiionii, Boyle, 

-CJochlearia fiava, Ham. 

Sisymbrium Irio, B. 


Brassica nigra, Kocli, cultivated, J almost 

campestrfo, B., dxttaf l nAtnmU 

— quadriTaWxs*, lit & T., ditto, f - e j 

juneea, Hf, & T., ditto, J 

Capsella R ursa-past oTis, Munch, in cultivated 
places. 

Rapbanus sativus, B., cultivated, > Almost na- 
Bcpidium sativum, L., dittfc, j turalised. 


Cleome rimpUuifolU. HI & T., near Agra. 
■ ^ brachycarpa, Valil. 
viscosa, X* 


Natural Order 9 >~+Capparid«x 



Crataiva religiosa, For*t. 

Capparis spinosa, B., near base of Himalayas. 
1 . aphylla, Both, 

sepiaria, B. 
horrida, Bf. 


Natural Order 10 Re** dace*. 


Cttmbess. 






V.V :J Ionidium *uflrutioa»ui»* 
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Natural Order lfi.— 


Cochlosperraum Qossypium, I)C. FJaconrtia sepiaria, Roxb. 

Flacourti* Bamontchi, L’Herit. X.vlosma longifoliuw, Clou* 


Natural Order 13.— -Polygaiect. 

Folygal* erioptera, DC. J Poly gal a glomerata, Lour. 

— CMnensls L. I 


Natural Order 1 4.— Varyopfyl\acea\ 


Saponaria Vaccaria, L. 

Silene conoidea, L. 

Cerastium vulgatum, L.; fields near base of 
Himalayas. 

Stellaria media, L. 

Arenaria serpy Hi folia, L., Rohilkhantl. 


Spergula arvensia, L., in fields. 

pentandra, L., ditto. 

Dry maria cordata, Wil!«l. 

Poivcarpon Lra fling ice, Henth. et Hook, fil., ia 
fields. ‘ 

Pulycorpsea eorytnbosa, Lunik. 


Portulaca oleracea, L. 

» — — quadrilida, L. 


Natural Order 15.— -Portulaceee, 

j Portulaca tuberosa, Roxb. 


Natural Order 1 6.— Tamar iscinett. 

Tamarix Gallica, L., near rivers. Tamarix oricoidcft, Roxb. 

, — dioiea, Roxb. ditto. Myriearia Germanic*, Dost,, rare. 

■ — articulata, Vahl. 


Natural Order 17 . — E hi tineas, 
Bergia amniamiioidcs, Roxb. | 

Natural Order 18. — Hypericineer. 
Hypericum cernuum, Roxb. | 


Natural Order 10, — Dtpierocarpett. 

Shore* robusta, Gaertn. Sal; forms large Forests near the base of the Himalayas. 


Natural Order 20. — Malvacece . 


Althaea Ludwigii, L* 

Halva rotundifolia, L. 

« — ~ parviftora, L. 

SJda hmnilitj, Willd. 

spinoea, L. 

— grevrioides, Guill. et Perr. 
carpinifolia, L. 

rhombifolia, L. 

— cordifolia, L. 

Abutilon polyandrom, Bchlecht. 

— Aiiatieum, Don. 

■■•jp rnmmmmmm Jndicuxn, Don. 
mmttmMmmm bidentatum, llochat. 
< "n ii wiy wwiw graveolens, W. A A. 
muMcttm, Don. 

. " Avioennai, Gasrtrr. 

— » r&moMum, Guilt, et Perr. 

ITrena lobata, L. 

- emttaia, L. 

•■*-*•*- repanda, Roxb. 

‘ glecbMiifoUa, A. Mich, 
Zeylartica, Car. 


Hibiscus hirt-us. L. 

- — niierantbus, L. 

Solandra, I/Her, 

pandumformi*, Burn. 

— — y - 1 ■■■ vitifoHua, L. 

: eamiabious, L., cultivated. 

— Snbdartffa, L,, ditto. 

— flculnem, JU 

. — tetraphylhis, Roxb. 

— Abelmoucbua, L. 

: cancel 1 at us, Roxb. 

— eaeulenfcttfi, L., cultivated and natural 

iaed. 

Thespesia Lampaa, Dalas. 

Goasypium berbacciun, L., cultivated ; yields the 
country cotton. 

— ~ CTdtimwi , r ieU*ttM 

. bop, See IsUnd, New Orfeam, 

Jkydia caly cum, Roxb. 

fcalabaricum, DO, Smut 
Briodeadron anfractttoj»um r DC. - 

Adaawate digltSt*, J* . Jnto^wr** • - v 
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Natural Order 21 , 


Sterculia urens, Roxb, , 
villosa, Roxb. 

■ —■■ ■ ■ Balanghas, L. 

Ilelic teres Isora, L. 

Erioluena Ifookeriana, W. & A, 

— ■ — spectabilis. Wall.? Gorakhpur. 


1x1 X 

~ Sierctdiacete. 

I’entapetes phocnicea, L. 

Melhauia FatebporenHis, Monro. 

Melochia velutina, Bedd« 

corehorifoiia, L. 

Waltheria irniicn, L. 

Abronia august a, L. 


Grewia saivlfolia, Heyne. 

— tilieefolia, Vahl. 

— — — Asiatiea, L. 

— - laevigata, Vahl. 

— — — pilosa, Lamk. 

poly gam a, Roxb. 

seabrophyllu, Roxb. 

Trluuifetta pilosa, lioth. 


Natural Order 22.’— Tiliacece. 

) Triumfetta rhomboidea, Jacq. 

neglect a, W. 8c A. 

Oorchorus capsularin, L. 

olitorius, L. 

— — — — tri I ocularis, L. 

— fascicularis, Lamk. 

— — — AutichoruH, UtieuHch. 

— — — aeutangulus, Lamk. 


Natural Order 23.— Linear. 

Lin urn usitatissiinum, L., cultivated. 1 Reimvardtta trigyna, Planch. cultivated. 


lliptage Madablota, Gaurtn. 


Natural Order 24. — Malpiyhiacnr. 

I 


Natural Order 25. — Ziujophi/Uctr. 

Tribulus terrestris, L. j Fagouia Bruguicri, DC. 

Fagouia Arabica, L. i 


Natural Order 26. — Geraniacecr . 

Oxalis corniculata, L. j Biophytum Rein ward tu, Walp. 

Monsonia Senegalensis, Guill. et Perr. J Averrhoa Caranibola, L., naturalised. 

Biophytum sensitivum, DC. I — Biliuibi, L., ditto. 

Natural Order 27.— Rutaceat* 


Began um Harmala, L. 

Glycosmis peutaphylla, Corr. 
Zanthoxylum acanthopodium, DC. 
Limonia ocidissiroa, L. 

Murraya exotica, L. 

Kcenigii, Sprcng. 

Clausena pentaphylla, DC. 


Citrus decumana, L.; cult L j naturalised; also 
vated, ^ the variety of 

Aurantium, L., ditto, / the last C. 

— — mcdica, L., ditto, J Lirqpnum. 
AOgle Marmelos, Corr. 

Feronia Klephantum, Corr. 


Natural Order 28. — Simarubeee . 

Ailantus excel sa, Roxb. | Balanites Boxburghii, Planch. 

— — glaudulosa, Deaf., probably introduced.! 

Natural Order 29 .-~Bunteraee<?* 

Boswellia serrata, Roxb. j Balsaroodendron, species. 

Garnga pinnata, Roxb. ] 

Natural Order 30. — Meliaceee. 

Melia Azedarach, L., Bakdyan . 

»■! mu composite, Willd. 

Awuiirach Ut Indies, Juss. <»Melia Aeadiraclita 
L.) JNim. 

Natural Order M.—OlaciM*. 


Cedrela sonata, Hoyle, near the base of the 
Himalayas. 

— Toona, Roxb. 
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Natural Order 8$.— Cehmtri net*. 

Euonymus pend ulus, Willd. Gymuosporia Falconed, Paws. 

Celastrus panicafafo, Wilkl. 1 moutaiwu Koxb. 

Gyninroporia Koyleana, Wall. ' 


Naturai Order 33. — Rhamne&, 


Vent dago calyculata, Roxb. 

Zizyphus Jujuba, Lam. 

— — xylopyrus, Willd. ) 

> ■ nunmnilariii, W. A. > Ber. 

— » — — G&noplia, Mill. 3 


Berchemia floribumla, Brongn. 
Khauimjs Dnhuricua, Pall. 
Sngeretla oppodtifnlia, Brongn, 
Goiumia leptostaehya, Brougn. 


Natural Order 34 — Awpefidex. 


Vitis quadra ngularis, Wall 

carno&a, Wall. 

latifolia, Roxb. 

— — vinifera L. ant, tfr, cultivated, 
adnata, Wall. 

IndieaL, L. 


Vitis lanata, Koxb. 

Looa aspera, Wall. 

nmerophylla, Koxb. 

alnta, Kdgw. 

frautbucirm, L. 


Natural Order 35 — Sapindacea. 


Cardioapermum Halicaeabum. L 
Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 

Hap Indus trifoliatus, L., mostly cultivated. 
Mukorossi, Gant n. 


Sapiudus Danura, Voight. 

Dodomea visco^a, L. 

Ntpbelium Lie hi, W. A, Lie hi, introduced and 
cultivated. 


Natural Order 36. — Auarardiacea. 

Buckanania lafci folia, Koxb. 

Mangifera Indica, L. 

Odina Wodier, Koxb. 

Am t ural Order 37. — Aforintjetr. 
Moringa pierygosperma, 1)C. } 


Scnificarpus Anaoardium, L. 
SpomUas Mangifera, Pern. 


Natural Order 38. — Leguminosa. 


Heylandia latebrosa, I)C. 
Kothia trifoliata, Pers. 
Crotalaria Burhia, Ham. 

proatrata, Rottb. 

■■■ o r etusa, L 

serieea, Retz. 

— — — juncea, L„ Sam. 

- Myaorcnnift, Both. 

albida, Heyne. 

r'" medicaginea, DC. 

inxurzan*, Bfeh. 


Argyrolobium flaccidnm, T. efc Spach. 
Trigonella^Foennm — Grweuro, L. f Met hi . 

* - comiculata, L. 

r incisa, Koyle. 

Medicago lupulina, L. 

macula ta, Wilfd, 

— laciniata, Ail. 
dentlCttl&U, Willd. 

Melilotus leucantha, Koch. 

OlRciliali^ L. 

y — — * pmriBorm, Deaf* 

Indigotfera lintfolia, Rots. 

- « cordifolia, Heym 

— ■ enneaphylla, L. 

— Tfocoim, fawn. 

pattcHSo>H% DC 
ttBA, L, 


Indigofera tinctoria, L., MY., in trod, and cult. 
puicbella, Koxb. 

- — > ■' kirama, L. 

— snbulata, Vahl. 

Tephrosia purpurea, Per a. 

— diffuHa, W, & A. 

ten u to, Wall. 

Sesbania Z£gyp tiaca, L. 

aculoata, Rers. 

— grand ifl ora, Per*. 

AiJagi Maurorum, Tourn. 

JE«chynomene Indiea, L. 

Smithia ciliata, Koyle. 

Zornia anguatifolia, Sen, 

dipbylla, Per«. 

Ougeinia dallKtrgioldea, Benth. 

Deamodium latifolfum, DC. 

Oangeticuxn, DC. 

— tiliyefoliura, Don. 

— floribnnduru, G. Don. 

— ■ — triflorum, DC. 

r: — ; pnlchetium, Benth. 

Uraria picta, Dear. 

-^ JAgopua, DC 

Alymeairpm raginall% DC. 

— bupienrilolluft, 00, ^’v- 

— — monllifer, DC . ^ .v- 1 v, ; 
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Alyssiearpus longifolius, Boyle. 

, Wallichii, W, & A, 

styraclfolius, DC. 

- — — — — rotundifolius, Wight. 

Despedeza cimeata, Don. 

juncea, Ports. 

Ciccr arietinum, D., Channa , gram ; cultivated 
and naturalised. 

Vieia sativa, D. 

— ~ faba, D., Beano, introduced and cultivated. 

hirsuta, L. 

Dens esculentum, Moench, cultivated. 

Dathyrus sativus, L. 

— — — pratensis, L. 

Dathyrus sphaerfeus Betz. 

lute us, lit and Bentli. 

— Aphaca, D. 

Pisuru sativum, L., Mattar , pen ; nat. and cult.. 
Abrus preeatoriua, D. 

Clitoria Tcrnat-ea, L. 

JShuteria vest it a, W. & A. 

Glycine labialis, Roxb. 

Krythrina Indico, Dam. 

Mucuna pruriens, DC. 

Butea frondosa, Roxb. Dl dk 
SSpatholohus Roxburghii, Bcnth. 

Pueraria tuberosa, DC. 

Canavalia glndiata, DC., cult. 

Phascolus trilobus, Ait. 

■ - > Mungo, D., cult. 

aconitifolius, Jacq., cult. 

Vigna Sinensis, Bcnth. 

— - — cariualis, Bcnth. 

Dolichos Dablab, D., cult. 

Cajanus Indicus, D., cult. 

Atylosia scarabieoide*, Bcnth. 

, platycarpa, Bcnth. 

Rhynchosia minima, DC. 

— — — — medicaginea, DC.. 

— — nummularia, W. et A. 


Rhynchosia aurea, W. & A. 

— - Rot hit, Bcnth. 

Flemingia semialala., Roxb. 

— strobilifera, Ait. 

— — nana, Roxb. 

Chappar, Ham. 

Dalbcrgia Nissoo, Roxb, Sisu. 

Pongainia glabra, Roxb. 

Sopbora mollis. Wall. 

Causal pinia Bonducella, Flemm. 
sepiariii, Roxb. 

puIchciTima, S\v., in trod. cult. 

Parkinsonia aculeata, D., naturalized. 
Cassia Fistula, D. 

• Occident ulis, L. 

Toro, D. 

— auricnlato, D. 

— A bans, D. 

— pumUa, Lam . 

Bauhiniu variegata, L. 

— — purpurea, L. 

Vahlii, W. & A. 

Tama rind us Indica, L. 

Prosopis spicigera, L. 

Dichrostaehys cinerca, W. & A. 
Desmanthus virgatus, Willd. 

Mimosa rubieaulis, Lam. 

Acacia Arabica. L. 

cajsia, Vv . & A. 

Catechu, Willd. 

eburnea, Willd. 

Faruesiana, Willd. 

Jacqucmontii, Docaisnc. 

leucophlaw. Willd. 

modest a, Wall. 

A Buzz La Lebbek, Bcuth. 4 

odoratissima, Bcntb. 

— procera, Benth. 

stipulata, Borr 

Pithocolobium dulce, Bcnth, introduced. 


Natural Order 3V.—>jRosacecr. 


Prunus Persica, D., cultivated. A ru. 
Potcntilltt supina, L. 

Rosa Indies, D., cultivated. 

— r— Damascena, Milt., ditto. 

— — » multidora, D., cultivated. 


Rosa microphy Ua, Roxb. cultivated. 

Brunonii* Dindl,, ditto. 

— Photinia Japonica, Benth. et Ilf?, Loquat, 
introduced and cultivated. 


Natural Order 40.— Sax\frayeix. 
Vahlia viseosa, Roxb. | 


Natural Order 4 1 Cras t u lacca* 

Bryophyllum calycinum, Salisb. ; introduced in 1 
gardens everywhere. | 

Natural Order 42.— Hatoragem. 

Myriophyllum tot ran drum, Roxb. | Myriophyllum tuberculatum, Walt. 


Natural Order 48.— Combn tem. 


Terminaiia bellerica, Roxb., Beharia. 
Chcbula>.|tet». , Ater* ' 
cltrma, H&rim* ■ 
Roxb ., i ■' 


Terminaiia Catappa, D., introduced. I)c*t 
Bad dm. 

Anogeissus latifolia, Wall, 

— acuminata, Wall. 

Combretum decaudntm, Roxb, 
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Natural Order 4 4 . — Myrtaceat. 

Eugenia Jambolana, X., Jdmun. | Psldium pyriferum, I,., cult, and naturalised. 

— — operculata, Roxb. Barringtonia aeutangula, Gfertner, 

Carey a arborea, Roxb. I 


Natural Order 45. 

Atnmannia Indira, Sprcng. 

. — — glauca. Wall. 

- — — octandra, X., 

■ ■ ■ — — — rotundi folia. Ham. 

.. — vesieatoria, Roxb. 

multiflora, Roxb. 

— auricuhita, Wilkl. 


Lyt hr arete . 

Amman nia tenuis, Wight. 

Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb, Dhai. 

Lawsonia al ba, Lam. 

Xagerst rounia parviflora, Uoxb. 

Indira L,, introduced and cult. 

Punica gran at nun, L., in gardens, arid natural* 
ized. An dr. 


Epilobium tomentonuin, Boiss. 

parviflorum, L. 

JusBiaaa repens, X. 

— villosa, Lam. 


Natural Order 46. — Onagrarece . 

Xudwigia parviflora, Uoxb. 

(Knot her a rosea. Sims, 1 

simiatit, L., > Naturalised. 

Trapa bispinosa, Roxb., J 


Natural Order 47 . — Samt/dea. 

Casearia toznentosa, Roxb. i Ca&oaria elliptic#, DC. 

Natural Order 48 . — Pass i/I area. 

Carica Papaya, L. # naturalised and cultivated. 

Natural Order 49 . — Cucurbitaceee. 

Cneumis Melo, L , cultivated 

— — var. utilissirnus. Kakri t ditto. 

. sativiiK, Is. Keera , ditto. 

* trigonus, Roxb. 

Citrullus vulgaris, Schrced, ditto. 

Colocyntlns, Schroed. 

Cephafandra Indica, Schroed. 

Bryonia laciniosa, Ii. 

Mukia scab roll a. Am. 

Zehneria Oarcuiii, Scltroed. 


a Natural Order 50 .--Cactew. 

Opuutia Dillenii, Ilaw., naturalised, | 

Natura l Order 5 1 . — Fie oidete, 

1 Mollugo Glinus, A. Rich, 

cerviana, Ser. 

— . pentaphylla, X. 

Gisekia phannacoidea, X. 


Trianthema decandra, X. 

— ... - pent andr a, X. 

m - — — obcordata, L. 

,1 - - .r.yyiatalltrm Valll. 


Trichosanthes cucumcrina, T>. 

— * palmata, Roxb. 

— — dioiea, Hoyle, cultivated. 

, angnina L., ditto. 

Xagenaria vulgaris, Ser., Kuddu , ditto. 
Xuffa cylindrica, Naud. ditto. 

— — aeutangula, Sering. ditto. 

Bcnincasa eerifera, Savi. ditto. 

Momordica Charantia, X. ditto. 

* Balsarnina, L. 
dioica, Roxb. 
mixta, Roxb. 


Natural Order 62. — UmbelliJ erct. 


Hydroeotyle Asiatic#, X. 

Apium graveolena, X.., escaped from cultivation. 
Car urn Roxburghiannm, Benth. et Ilf. 

, ' - — Copticum, Benth. et Hf., cultivated 

and naturalised. AJwain, 

CEnanthe stolontfera, Wall. 


Peucedanum graveolena, X.? cultivated and 
naturalised. Sdwa* 

Coriandrum sativum, X., cult, and naturalised. 
Paucus Carota, X., cultivated. 
Peommogetcq^^ Edgvr. 


Alangium hexapetaium, Xam. 

‘ ■'.’racosa,' Xam. 
iwucifoliflu DC. 

- trita, X. 


Natural Order 03 .—Cornacett , 


•W 


1 


: buplettrtfolhaj DC- 

r— — roonUifer, DC. 
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Natural Order hi.—Rvbiace<*. 


Spermacooe articular!*, L. 

— var, hispida. 

— - Iftsiocarpa, W. Sc A. 

Knoxia coryrabosa, L. 

Hedyotis aspera, Heyne. 

— — Burraanniana, DC. 

— brachypoda, DC. 

Weudlandia expert a, DC. 


Stephegyne parvi folia, Benth. ei Ilf. 
Adma cordifolia, Benth. et Ilf , 
Hymenodictyon excelsum, Wall. 
Kandia dumetorum, Dam. 

tetrasperrua, Benth. et Hf* 
uliguioHH, DC. 

Gardenia turglda, Koxb. 
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Natural Order 55 .—Compositce. 


Vernouia anthelmintics, Willd. 

— - — cinerca, Dens. 
Elcphantopus scaber, L. 
Adenostcmma viscosum, Forst. 

var. latifolium, Don. 

Cyathoclinc lyrata, Cass. 

Granges Madraspatana, Poir. 
Conyza viscidula, Wall. 

rufo, Wall. 

absinthifolia, DC. 

Blumea lacc ra, DC. 

— - bifoliata, DC. 

Wigbtiana, DC. 

oxyodonta, DC. 

runcinata, DC. 

D&ggera aurita, Benth. 

Fiucbea Wallichiana, DC. 
Bph»ranthus hi/tus, Willd. 

Filago arvensis, L. 

Ifloga c&uliflora, Benth. 
Gnaphalium multiceps. Wall. 

- — luteo- album, L. 

Indicura, L. 

Vicoa Indica, DC. 

Fulicarla angUBtifolia, DC. 

■ » - — foliolosa, DC. 

- — — crisps, Benth. 

Xonthium strumarium, L. 
Siegeabeckia orientalis, L. 


1 Sclcrocarpua Africanus, Jacq. 

Eelipta erecta, I j. 

Blainvillea l at i folia, DC. 

Bidcns pilosa, L . 

Glossogyne pinnatiftda, DC. 

Cotula anthcmoides, L. 

Centipcda minuta, Benth. 

Tagetes erecta, L* ) Introduced, almost natu- 

patula L. j ralized* 

Chrysant hcmum coronarium, L., cultivated. 
Artemisia sc op aria, W.K. 

Emilia sonchifolia, DC. 

sagittata, DC. 

Echinops echinatus, Koxb. 

Saussurea candic&ns, DC. 

Centaurea divaricata, Benth. et Hf. 

Cart ham us oxyacantha, Bieb. 

— — tinctorius, L., cultivated as safflower. 

Cnicua arvensis, Benth et Ilf. 

Wallichii, Benth. et Hf. 

Sonchus arvensis, L. 

as per, Fuchs. 

Candolleanus, Jb. et Sp. 

— — * oleraceus, L. 

Lactuca sonchifolia, Benth. 

— — ~ auriculata, DC. 

Microrhynchus asplenifolius, DC* 

— — — — — — nudicaulis, Less. 


Natural Order 56, — Campanulaeeat. 

Wahlenbergia agrestis, A. 1). C. I Lobelia trigona, Koxb. 

Campanula caneseens, Wall. I Sphenoclea Pongatium, DC. • 

Natural Order 57,— 'Pluinbtiginactat* 

Plumbago Zeylamca* L. | 

Natural Order. 58. — Primulacr*. 

Androsace rotundifolia, Hardw. | Anagallis arvensis, L. 

Natural Order 59. — Myrsinaceoc, 

Myrsine btfarla, Wall. T 

Natural Order 60, — Sapotacem. 

Botfb. • ' J Miinusops Indica, DC, in gardens. 

Elengi, X#;-' • _ j 

J-Sh f & JWwiraf Order .6U—Ete*acem* 

•• I Pto*gy*>» nwa ta a* Bo*b. v..\ 'I 

’■IX " i """ 1 I ••• . •, 
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' Natural Order 62.~-Jaemineai. 


Jasminum Zambac, L-, cultivated. 

quinqueflorum, Heync. 

pubescens, Willd. 

— — laurlfolium, Roxb. 

■■■■ arboresceus, Roxb. 


Jasmmum auriculatum, Vahk 

revolutum, Sims. 

— — * - — grandiflorura, I*. 

Nyctanthea Arbor tristia, I+, cultivated. 


Natural Order 6 &*—Salvadoracea. 

Salvadors oleoides, Dene. | Salvador a Feraica, D. 

Natural Order 64. — Loganiacet*. 

Strychnos, Nux vomica, L., Gorakhpur. | Buddleia Asiatics, I* 


Natural Order 

Carissa Carandas, L. t cultivated. 

— diffusa, Roxb. 

Ophioxylon serpentinura, Willd 
The vet ia neriifolia, Juss., cultivated and natur- 
alised. 

TabernaDinontana coronaria, B. Br. 

Vinca rosea, L. 

puailla, Murr. 

Plumiera acuminata, Aitch., introduced. 

Natural Order 66 

Cryptostegia graadiflora, R. Br., in gardens. 
Holosteinnm Rheedii, S prong, 
fcryptolepis Buchan ani, R. et S. 

Calotropis procera, R. Br. 

gigantea, R. Br. 

Pentatropis microphylla, W. & A. 

Daexnia extensa, R. Br 
Oxystelma eseulentum, R. Br, 

Hemidesmus Indie us, R. Br. 

Periploca aphylla, Dene. 

Natural Order < 

Pxacum tetragomini, Roxb. 

— — ■■■■■'- pedunculatum, R. 

Pladera puailla, Roxb. 

Cansco^diifusa, JR. Br. 

Natural Order 6 

Calosanthtes Indies, Bk 
Btereospermum chclonoidcs, DC. 

— - — suftveolem, DC. 

Bpathodea falcate, Wall. 

Natural Order 


S.—Apocynea. 

Val laris dichotoma, Wall. 

Wrightia mollissima, Walk 
Iiolurrhena pubescens, Wall. 

— — — an tidy se n te r ica. Walk 

Alstonia scholar!*, R. Br. 

Nerium odor uni, Boland. 
Cbonemorpha macrophylla, G. Don. 
Ichnoearpus frutcacens, R. Br. 


— Asclepiadaeece. 

Marsdenia tenaciaaima, W. & A. 
— — • — — tinctoria, R. Br. 

Per gul aria pallida, W. & A. 
Gymnema sylvestris, B. Br. 
Orthanthera viminea, Wight. 
Leptadenia reticulata, W. 8c A. 

■ Spartium, Wight. 

Hoya viridifiora, B. Br. 
Ceropcgia bulbosa, Roxb. 


— Gentianaceat . 

Ganscora decussate, B. et S. 
JL/imnanthemum cristatum, Griseb. 
Indicum, Griseb. 


~~Bignoniacta. 

Spathodea crispa, Walk 
To com a undulata, Don. 

Millingtonia hortensis, L. introduced. 


'.—Fedaliacea. 


M&rtynia proboscidia, Glox., naturalised. | Sesainum Indicutn, L., cultivated* ft/i. 

Pedalium Murex, JU | .•/ , 

Natural Order 70.— Hydraph yllacecc. 

Bydrolea Zeylanka, L. 


Natural Order 71. — Comoloulacm. 


Bivca hypocrateriformis, Choisy. 

Argyreia speciosa, Cboisy. 

* setosa, Wright. 

Quamoclit eoccinea, Mcrnch, * escaped from 
gardens. 


■ — vulgaris, Oboisy, ditto. 

Batatas paniculate, Choisy. 

— penfc&pfaylla, Choiey* 

Pharbitis m, <?M*y/ ,7.v;.. : -y 
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Calonyction speciosum, Choisy. 

* mimcatum, Don. 

Ipomoea reptans, L 

— Pes-tigridia, L. 

— * — — dasysperma, Jacq,, escaped from gardens. 

— — rugosa, Choisy. 

fllicaulis, Blutne. 

Ipomoea Turpethum, R. Br. 

— — — pilosa, Choisy. 

— — - chryseidcs, Lind!, 

— — sessiLUlora, Choisy, 

— Coptic*, Roth. 


Ipomoea rhyncorliiza, Dalz. 
Convolvulus plimcaulis, Vah 
-* — «■— arvensis, L. 

Aniseia calyoiua, Choisy. 

— — — barlerioides, Choisy 
Porana paniculata, Roxb. 
Cressa Cretica, L. 

Bvolvulus aisinoides, L. 

pilosus, Roxb. 

Cuscuta reflexa, Roxb. 

- macrantha, Don. 


lxxy 


Natural Order 72>—I3oraginace<!et 


Gynaion vestitum, A. DC. 
Cordia polygama, Roxb. 

Rothii, R. et S. 

Myxa, L. 

— — — obliqua, Willd. 

Ehretia aspera, Roxb. 

— — — floribunda, Royle. 

— laevis, Roxb. 

— — — serrata, Roxb. 

— — — » viminea, Wall. 
Toumefortia eubulata, Ilochst. 


Toumefortia Royieana, DC. 
Coldenia procumbens, L. 
Heliotropium supinum, L. 

— 1 — oralifolium, Vahl. 

- — — strigosum, Willd. 

Bothriospermum tcneilum, F. 8c M. 
Arnebia hispidiasima, DC. 
Cynoglossum furcatum, Wall. 

" " ■ - micranthum, DC. 

Trichodesma Indicum, R. Br. 


Natural Order 73 . 

Solanum nigrum, L. 

verbaacifolium, L. 

Indicum, L. 

— — xanthocarpum, Schraed. 

— tuberosum, L., potato, introduced and 

cultivated. Alu, 

— melongena, L., introduced and culti- 
vated. Brinjdl. 

Capsicum fruteacens, L., cultivated and natur- 
alised. Ldt mireha, chili . 

Nicandra physaloides, Gsertru, introduced and 
naturalised. 


Solanacea. 

Physalis minima, L. 

“ Peruviana, L., cultivated and natura 

lifted Tipdri . 

Withania somnifera, Don. 

Lycium Indicum, Wight. 

Datura alba, Nees. 

fastuosa, L., naturalised. 

Stramonium, L. 

Nicotiana Tabacum, L., introduced a*) cvl 
valed. Tam&ku . 


Natural Order 7 4 .— Scroph ulariace*. 


Verbascum Thapsus, L. 

Celsia Coromandellana, L. 
Linarla ramosissima, Wall. 
Antirrhinum Orontium, L. 
Sutera glandulosa, Roth. 

Mazus rugosus, Lam. 
Lindenbergia urtioafolia, Lehm. 
Limnophila gratioloides, R. Br. 
mm — heterophylla, Benth. 
Herpestes Hamiltonian a, Benth. 

r Monniera, H. B. K. 

Dopatrium junceum, Ham. 
Yandellia Crustacea, Benth. 


I Vandellia erecta, Benth, 
Ilysanthea parvillora, Benth. 
Bounaya brachiata, Link. 

— — * — — veronica folia, Spr. 
Scoparia dulcis, L. 

Veronica Anagaliis, L. 

Buxbaumii, Tenore. 

Buchnera hispida Lam. 
Btriga euphiasioides, Benth. 
mmrnmmmm hirsuta, Benth. 
Sopubia delphinifolia, Don. 
Centranthera^hispida, Ii, Br, 


Utrlcularia diantha, R. et S 


Otobanckaceat. 

jRginetia Indies, Roxb. 


Natural Order 7 b.—Lentibularia. 


Utricularia stellaris, L. , 

A** 1 * 09 ** VatO. [ 

\ tfautral Order 76,* 







% 
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Natural Order 77.~~Acanthace*. 


Klytraria crenata, Vahl. 

Ebennaiera glauca, Nees. 

Hjgroph.Ua poiyspcrma, T. And. 

— spinosa, T. And. 
Calophanes depressa, T. And. 

Rue Ilia prostrata, Poir. 

— — cernua, Roxb. 

— suffruticosa, Koxb. 

Petal id Lum barleriokles, Nees. 
Hemiagraphis dura, T. And. 

— — hirta, T. And. 

Pavala, T. And. 

D»dalaeanthus nervosus, T. And. 

■» — - — scabcr, T. And. 

— — — - purpureacens, T. And. 

Barleria cristata, It. 

— — Prionitis, Ij. 

— cwrulea, Koxb. 


I Bepidagathis cristata, Willd. 

— — »«-* cuspidate, Nees. 

— — — — hyalina, Nees. 

Blepharis Boerhaavieefolia, Juss. 

— — moUuginifoIia, Nees. 

— — edulis, Pers. 

Andrographis paniculate, Nees. 

— — — echioidea, Nees. 

Phlogacantlius tUyrsiflorua, Nees. 
J ustioia Adhatoda, I#. 

peploides, T. And. 

— — — — procuuibens, L. 

diffusa, Willd. 

i Kungia pectinata, Nees. 

j - — repens, Nees. 

: Dicliptera Roxburghiana, Nees. 

— — micranthes, Nees. 

j Peristrophe bicalyculata, Nees. 


Natural 

Premna herbacea, L. # Gorakhpur. 
Verbena officinalis, B. 

Bippia nodiffora, Kick. 

B&nt&na alba, Mill. 

» — trifoliata, B. 

— — * mixta, B., introduced. 

Caryopteris Wallichiana, Sehauer. 
Tectona graudis, B., introduced, teak. S 


7 8.— Verbenactm . 

Callicarpa macrophylla, Vahl. 
Clerodendron serratuin, Spr. 

phlomoides, L. 

— — — ■ — — Siphonanthus, R* Br. 

Gmelina arborea, Koxb. 

_ parvifolia, Koxb., Gorakhpur. 

Vitex Negundo, L. 


Natural Order 79. — Labial a. 


Ocimmn Basilicum, !L., naturalised. 
— sanctum, B. 

Orthosiphon virgatus, Benth. 

pallidns, Benth. 
Anisochilns carnosus, Wall. 
Pogoatemon plectranthoidcs, Deaf. 
Colebrookia oppositifolia, Sm. 
Mentha sylvestris, L. 

Xjcopus Kuropeeus, L. 

Salvia plebeia, R. Br. 

Nepeta ruderalis. Ham. 


Anisometes ovata, R. Br. 

Craniotome versicolor, Benth. 

Beonurus Sibericus, L. 
j Beucas urticsefolia, Benth. 
j — — — aspera, Spr. 

ccpholotes, Spr. 

mollissima, Wall. 

Beonotis nepetaefolia, R. Br. 

Eremostachys superba, Royle, Nihan Pass. 
Ajuga bracteosa. Wall. 

— — — remota, Benth., Ilardwar. 


1 Ispaghula, Roxb. 


vul garis, B., cult. 
Ohenopodium album, B., Buthwa , 


Basel!* rubra, B., naturalised. 


Natural Order 80. — Plantaginem . 

Naturat Order 8 1 Chenopodiacecr. 

Cheuopodium ambrosioides, I*. 


Natural Order 89 .—Bo#ehac«<r. 


Sutural Order 83.«~Afltarantocc*. 


CMi 


I L. 

s, J U, cultivated. 

Aoauranthua frumentaceus, Roxb., naturalised, 
jfetrolexus, L. 

— Gangeticus, L. 

spinosus, I* 

Ruxoiu* Willd. 

Mcngea tenuifolia, Moo. 

Mtm Javanica, Jus*. 


JBx ua scandens, Wail* 

— — l&oata, Jnss. 

* brachiata* Moq. 
Achyr*nthes bldentata, B1. 

— ~ -■ — > Mpets, In 
l>iger» arrenais, Forak. 
Pup&Ua lappace*, DC 

QcnaphrMM jrlobos*. I 

Alteraantbera a 
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Boer has via diffusa, L. 
***«-»- repanda, Willd. 


Natural Order 84.— Ngei agin em. 

j Mirabilis .Talapa, L., naturalised* 


Ixxvii 


Natural Order 8 5.— Polggonaecee. 


Bum ex Wallichii, Meissn. 

— — vesicarius, L. 
Polygonum Roxburgh^, Meissn. 
■ ■■> ! ■ — plebeium, It. Br. 


Polygonum herniarioldes, Del. 

_ barbatum, L. 

glabrum, Willd. 

— - — lanigerum, L. 


Natural Order 88,—Loranthaceec. 

Loranthus longiflorus, Desv. | Viscum monoicum, Boxb., Gorakhpur and banks 

] of the Ganges. 


Natural Order 87. — Aristolochiacea, 


Aristolochia braeteata, Betz. 


Natural Order 88 .—Euphorbiaceoe. 


PhvUanthus Urinaria, L. 

Niruri, L. 

' — — — Madrasptttcnsis, L. 

— — — Emblica, L. 

— i — — — -—simplex, Boxb., var. oblongifolius. 

— reticulatus. Mull. 

Securinega obovata, Mull. 

Breynia rhamnoides, MulJ. 

Putranjiva Boxburghii, Wall. 

Briedelia retusa, Spr. 

Bischoffla Javanica, B1 , Hard w dr, Gorakhpur. 
Crozophora plicata, Juss. 

— • tinctoria, Juss. 

Acalypha Indica, L. 

Tragia involucrata. Jacq. 

Trewia uudiflora, Boxb. * 


Mallotus Philippensis, Mull. (Bottlera tinctoria, 
Roxb.) 

Iticinus communis, L., cultivated. 

Baliospermum polyandrum, Wight. 

Iiomonoya riparia, Lour. 

.Tatropha Curcas, L. f almost naturalised. 
Euphorbia Indica, Lam. 

— — pilulifera, L. 

— — — Wallichiana, Boiss. 

— — — — granulata, Forsk. 

— thy mi folia, Burm. 

— HeLioscopia, L. 

— — dracunculoidcs, Lam. 

Tirucalli, Willd., in hedges, intro- 

duced. 

Pedilanthus tithymaloides, Poit, introduced. 


Natural Order 89 .— Ceratophyllacecr. 
Ceratophyilum deniersum, L. | 


Natural Order 90 .-~Salicmeec. 

Salix tetrasperma, L , cultivated. I Salix Babylonica, L., cultirated. 


Natural Order 91 .—Ulmaceee. 

tXlmus integrifolia, Wall. | Sponia orientalis, L. 


Natural Order 92,— Urticacea. 


Cannabis saliva, L.» Bhang . 

XJrttea parvifiora, Boxb., Kohilkhond. 
Pouzolzia Indica, Gaud. 

Cndraaia Javanensis, Tree., Bohilkhand. 
Btreblua aaper, Lour. 

Moru» alba, Willd*, cultivated. 

Ficus Beogalensis, L., Bar. 

/'■— * infectoria, Boxb. 


Ficus rcliglosa, L., Pipal. 

glomcmta, Boxb. Oular . 

— — Carica, L., cultivated. 

— - caricoides, Boxb, 

Artocarpus integrifolia, L , Jack fruit, culti- 
vated* 

— — — — Lakoocha, Boxb., Monkey jack, 
ditto. 


> Natural Order 93. — Piperacece. 
Chavica Betie, Miq*, cultivated. | 

: jNatmd :Otdtr 94.— Cawarinect. 

H €«ritiria* nrorlcatft, Itoxb., planted. | 
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Natural Order 95. — Con if era. 

Pinna longifoiia, Roxb„, introduced from the I Cupressus funebrls, Endl., cultivated. 


Himalayas. 

Cupressus torulosa, Don., ditto. 


sempervireus, L., ditto. 


— sempervireua, i 

Thuja orientalise L>.» ditto 


Natural Order 96. — Pahnacect. 


Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb, 


| Borassus flabelliformis, 1+, introduced. 


Natural Order 97. — Pandaneet. 


Fandanus odoratissimus, L fll., cultivated. t 


Natural Order $8.~~Aroideee. 


Coloca&ia Antiquorum, Schott, naturalised. 
Amorphophallus campanulatus, Bl. 
Fle&monjum margaritiferum, Schott. 


Sauromatum scssiliflorum, Kunth. 
A corns Calamus, L.» naturalised. 


Xemna minor, I*. 


Typha elephantina, Koxb. 


Hydrilla verticillata, Casp. 
dentata, Casp. 


Naias minor, DC. 


Fotomogeton pectinatus, D. 

- — — — — crispus, L. 

— — natans, L. 


Natural Order 99. — JLemnacea. 

| Leroua polyrhiza, D. 

Natural Order iCO.— Typhacea \ 

| Sparganium ramosura, Huds. 

Natural Order 10 I . — Hydrochar id etr. 

I Vallisneria spiralis, L. 
Ottelia alismoides, Rich. 

Natural Order 102. — Naiadacear. 


Natural Order 103. — Juncaginacetr . 

I Aponogeton undulatus, Roxb. 
Zannichellia palustris, L. 


Natural Order 104. — Scitaminea. 


Curcuma longa, L., cultivated. 

Zinziber capitatum, Roxb., Rohilkhand. 


Costus speciosus, L. 

Musa paradiaiaca, JL., plantain, cultivated. 


Eulophla catnpestris, L. 
hcuuleuca, JL. 


Natural Order 105 .—Orchidace<e. 

| Habenaria commelynsefolia, Wall. 
I Zeuxine sulcata, Ldl. 

Natural Order 106. — Amaryllidem . 

| Foucroya Cantula, Haw., ditto. 


CurcuRgo orchioides, Roxb. | Foucroya Cantula, Haw, 

Agave species, introduced and cultivated. | 

Natural Order 107 .—IHoscorem. 

Dioocorea sagittate, Boyle. | Dioscorea bulbifera, L. 


Natural Order 108. — Liliaeeas. 


Gloriosa superba, L. 
Asphodelas clavatus, Roxb. 
Aloe, species, cultivated. 


Asparagus racemosus, Roxb. 
- aacendens, Roxb. 


Natural Qrdtr % QV.—Butomaeem. 


But«m»op*L» l*aecal*t«*, KnaU). 
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Alisma Plantago, L. 


Natural Order 1 10. — Aliemaceee. 

| Sagittaria cordifolia, Roxb. 


Natural Order 111. — Pontedereee. 


Monoehoria lias tala, Presl. 


j Monochoria vaginalis, Pres I 
Natural Order 112. — Co m melyn a ceae. 


Commelyna communis, E. 

- — ■ salicifolia, Roxb, 


Commelyna Bengalcnsis, L. 
obliqua, Don. 


Eriocaulon sexangulare, L. 


Natural Order 113. — Reatiacece. 

| Eriocaulon trilobmu, Hai 

Natural Order 114. — Ct/peraccce. 



S @zzpfa. 

M. C. 
l&l, The Mr-ii, 


Carex Wallichiana, Presc. 

Fuirena pubescens, I>esf. 

- pentagona, W. & A. 

Fimbristylis quinquangularis, Nees. 
globosa, Yahl. 

■ — » pallescens, Neon. 

— — dichotoma, Vahl. 

« — -■ — sestivalis, Vahl. 

— coroata, Nees. 

— junciformis, 8 tend. 

dipbylla, Vahl. 

— — tenella, Nees. 

— ferruginea, Nees. 

Scirpus mucronatus, L. 

> ■■■■■ moritimus, X,. 

— — — — aifinis, Roth. 

grossus, L. fll. 

Malacochaete pectinata, Nees. 
Abilgoardia monostachya, Vahl. 
Eleocharia palustris, R. Br. 
Eimnochloa plantaginea, Nees. 

acutangula, Nees. 

capitata, R. Br. 

Isolepis prolongata, Nees. 

— — — « supina, It. Br. 

— ■ — ■ squarrosa, Vahl. 


Isolepis barbata, R. Br. 

atropurpurea, Nees. 

Kylllngia brevifolia, Itottl. 

— monocepliala, E. 

triceps, Nees. 

Mariscus dilutes, Nees. 

umbel latus, L. 

Eriophorum comosum, Wall. 
Cyperus pulviuatus, Nees. 

— — — — - vulgaris, Sieb. 

■■■ ■ ■■ — — flavescens, E. 

— — mucronatus, E. 

■ pygmteus, Vahl. 

— — alopecuroides, Roth. 

pusillus, Vahl. 

— — — conipressus, E. 

— — infra apicalis, Nees. 

— Iiaspan, E. 

niveus, Retz 

— — difformis, E* 

— Xria, E. 

— rotundus, E. 

— — — di stans, E. 

— — — — exaltatus* Retz. 

— — auricomis, Sieb. 




Bhdbaryhds . 


Natural Order 115. — Gramineae. 


Oryxa sativa, E., Rice, cultivated. 

Hygrorhiza aristata, Nees. 

Zm Mays, E., Indian-corn, introduced from 
America ; cultivated. Afakki t bhuta. 

Coix Eachryma, E. 

— gig an tea, Roxb. 

Chionanche barbata, R. Br. 

Phalaris minor, Retz* 

Hieroehloa laxa,R. Br. 

Faspalum ^edicellatnm, Nees. 


yleanum, Nees. 
scrobiculatum, E., cultivated, 
brevifolium, Flugge. 
flliculinum, Nees. 




Urochloa fimbriata, Nees. 

Panicum sangulnale, E. 

ciliare, Retz. 
prostratum, Earn. 

— Hdopus, Jacq. 
procumbent, Nees. 
PetiverU, Trim 
tniliaceum, E., cultivated. 
■ iiaOq. . - y; - _ 



— —— — plicatum, Roxb. 

— ovalifoiium, Peir. 

— — antidotale, Retz. 

— — — — longipes. W. & A. 

— — miiiare, E. 

— distachyon, E. 

i w repens, E. 

— — » excurrens, Trin. 

hirsutum, Koch. 

- — brizoides, Jacq. 

Opliamenue colonus, Kth. 

' ■ . « ■■ ■> !■■ compositus, lt« et S. 

fruincntaeeus, Link., cultivated. 

— — stagninus, Kth. 

Setaria glauca, Beauv. 

— — intermedia, R and 8. 

— Italics, Kth, cultivated and naturalised. 

— — — - verticil lata, Beauv. 

Penicillaria spicata, Earn., Bqjra, cultivated* 
Pennisetum cenchroides, Rich. 

— dichotomum, DU. 

Cenchrus triflorus, Roxb* 

— — montanu*, Nee*. 
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Lappago racemosa, Willd. 

Arusiidn dcpressa, Betz. 

— setacea, Retz. 

Sporobolus diander, Beauv. 

geniculatui, Nees. 

. paUidus, Nees. 

— - — — elongatus, R.Br. 

Sporo bolus tenacissimus, Roxb. 

Agrostisalba, L. 

Polypogon Monspeliensis, Desf. 

Alopccurus geuiculatus, L. 

Arundo Karka, Roxb. 

— Roxburgliii, Wight. 

Cltloria bar bat a, Swartz. 

— — digitata, Steud. 

" 7 " viliosa, Pers. 

Leptocliloa Chinensis, Nees. 

— fliiformis, It. et S. 

Kleusine In&ica, Goertn. 

— coracana, Gaortn., cultivated. 

- verticiliata, Roxb. 

Dactyl octenium ^Egyptiaeum, Willd. 

Cynodon Dactylon, Pers. Dub grass. 

A vena fatua, L. 

Melanocenchris Royleana, Nees. 

Poa annua, L, 

Eragrostis Browuei, Nees. 

■ — — » 1 — ciliaris, L . 

cyJindrica, Nees. 

* cynosuroides, Retz. 

— diandrn, Roxb. 

— — — - uiegastachya, Link. 

— - pilosa, Beauv. 

— — - plumosa. Link. 

poieoideB, Beauv. 

— — — — unioloides, Nees. \ 

— verticiliata, Beauv. 

— nutans, Nees. 

— * - multiflora, Nees. 

Blytropb or us articulatus, Beauv. 

Bambusa arundinacea, Willd, 

Dendrocalamus strict us, Nees. 

Fi licet 

Adiantum caudatum, L. 

■ ■■■. ... stun nlat uni, Barm. 

— — CapUlus-V cneris, L. 

Cheilanthes farinosa, Kaulf . 


Hordeum hex us tick on, L., Barley, cultivated 
Jau. 

Lolium tenmlentum, L. 

Triticum vuigare, Vill., cultivated. Wheat. 
Hemorthria compressa, ft. Br; 

Mnenithea he vis, Kth. 

Kottbocllia exultant, L. 

Manisuris granularis, L. 

Andropogon Grylius, L. 

serrulatus, L. 

Iwaruukusa, Roxb. 

— villosulus, Nees. 

annul at us, Forsk. 

— . piuictatua, Roxb. 

Bladhii, Uetz. 

— . port us us, L. 

in v olut us, Steud, 

segcluiu, Trin. 

Heteropogun coutortua, R. & S. 

Sorghum vulgare, Pers., cultivated. Jodr . 

Halpense, L. 

C’ymbopogon Martini, Munro. 

— — laniger, Desf, 

» flexuosus, Nees. 

— — — — . Nard.ua, L. 

Anatherum muricatum, Beauv 
Androscepia gigantea, Brong. 

Anthistiria arundinacea, Nees. 

anathera, Nees. 

— — ■ 1 ■ ■ scandens, Roxb. 

Anthistiria Wightii, Nees. 

Apluda arisfcata* L. 

— — coiumuuis, Nees. 

Imperata arundinacea, Cyril. 

Saccharum spontaneum, L. 

X»rocerum, Roxb. 

— - Sara, Roxb. 

— officinarum, L., cultivated. 

Erianthus Ravenna*, Beauv. 

Pogonantberum crinitum, Beauv,. 

Perotia latifolia, Ait. 


- Derm. 

Actiniopteri* radiata, Link. 
Poly podium proliferum, Presl. 
Ntpbr odium molle, Deav. 


Equisetum debile, Roxb. 


£qui#etace<x or Horst- tails* 

I 


Chara species. 


Characeee. 


Marsilia quadrifolia, L. 


Martiliaceet , . 

I 
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Eta, a district of the Agra division, is bounded on the north by the river 
Boundaries Ganges, separating it from parganah Ujhani of (lie 

Budaon district; on the east by parganah Usaith of (he 
tame district, and parganahs R&imganj, Kampil, Shamsabad, and Huzur Talisil 
of the F atebgarh district ; on the south by parganahs Bhongaon, Alipnr 
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Patti, Kur&oii, Ghiror, and Mustafabad, belonging to the Mainpuri dis- 
trict ; and on the west by parganah Jalesar of' the Agra district, and parganahs 
JSikandra Rao, Gangfri, and Atrauli of the Aligarh district. 1 It lies between 

north latitude 27 o -20'-30" and 28°-l / , and east longi- 
Afea *’ tnde 78°-29' and 79°~19 /r -30*, with an area, accord- 

ing to the settlement returns, of 900,615 acres, or 1,510*33 square miles. The 
length of the district from north ro south, taken in a straight lino passing through 
the town of Eta, is 43*12 miles and the breadth from south-east to north-west is 
60*5 miles, and from south-west to north-east is 47 miles. The average length 
is about 35 miles and the average breadth is about 45 miles. The population 
in 1872 numbered 703,521 souls, of whom 636,149 were Hindus, 67,278 were 
Musalmhis, and 94 were Christians and others neither Hindu nor Musalman." 

The administrative divisions are shown in the following table, with the 

revenue and police jurisdictions, and their population, 
Administrative divisions. . 

area, and land-revenue. JlJio computed area m 18:>3 

amounted to 974,927 acres, comprising 154,782 acres from Aligarh, 278,985 

acres from Budaon, 223,937 acres from Faruklmhad, 311,935 acres from 

Mainpuri, 4,547 acres were gained by alluvion, and 7 41 acres by revision of 

the returns. Between 1853 and 1865 a decrease of 76,089 acres is recorded, 

leaving the total area at 898,838 acres. Of the decrease, 17,191 acres were 

due to transfers to Aligarh, 264 acres to a transfer to Farukhabad, and 6,151 

acres to loss by diluvion. The area given in the text is that of the settlement 

records, and this has been followed throughout. The area in 1875 corrected for 

alluvion is 969,562 acres. 


Ttthgfl. 

! Parganah. 

Included in the 

A in-i- Ahburi 
in 

Area in 
acres in 
1876. 

Band-re- 
venue in 
187 4-75. 

Popultt- 
1 tiou in 
1872. 

Police-station. 

I. Ali^onj, 

1. Azamnagar, ... 

Shams a bad. 

164,067 

Us. 

1,43,188 

1 1 1,330 

Aliganj. 

2. llama, ... 

Barna, 

2 4,5 7 3 

18,210 

15,728 

Dhumri. 


3. Patiali, ... 

l’atiali, ... 

42,69(1 

22,996 j 

31,986 

l’ati&U. 


4. Nidhpnr, ... 

Budaon, 

1**7,828 

71,380 1 

58,657 

Kudirganj, 

XI. Kiaganj, 

5. Bilr&m, ... 

Bilrani, 

68,156 

68,844 

62,013 

K&sgattj. 


6. Auiai, 

Budaon 

3 1 ,474 

32,840 

17,918 , 

... 


7. Bach Una, 

I’achlana, ... 

25,640 

23,680 

14,231 

»•* 


8. Faizpur Bada- 

Sahiawan, ... 

33,672 

31,277 

24,300 



riya. 

0. Boron, ... 

10 . Sirhpura, 

11. Sahawar-Kar- 

Soron, 

i 

26,711 

25,960 

28,353 

Boron. 


Swidhupur, 

58,957 

63,000 

36,265 

Sirhpura. 


Sah£war and Si- 

7 4,631 

84,914 

58,385 

Bah a war and 

III. Eta, ... 

s&na. 

12. Eta-Sakit, ... 

kandarpur Atreji. 
Sakft, 

164,557 

1,84,300 

124,870 

^mapur. 

Eta and Sakit. 

18. Son bar, 

Sonh&r, ... 

I 20,977 

16.000 

13,979 

... 


14. Mftruhra, 

M&rahra, ... 

[ 1 28,020 

1,61,068 

107,701 

M&ralira and 



Total, ... 

> 989,562 

9,87,366 

703,485 

Nldhauli. 

- - — — — 


1 A narrow atrip of land on the left bank of the Ganges containing a few villages still belongs 
to parganah Nidhpnr, but it is intended to transfer it to Budaon. * The details show 60 

Europeans* If Eurasians, and f3 Native Christiana, though only 68 are entered In the general re* 
turns, giving a total population of 703,4 85 souls, and to this I have adhered throughout* 
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Administrative changes* 


The tract now known as the Eta district formed a portion of Sirkars Ka- 
naup Koil, and Budaon in the time of Akbar.i The strip 
of land lying to the north of the Burh Ganga belonged 
at that time to the Budaon Sirk&r. Parganali Faizpur Badariya was included 
in the Sahisw&n mah&l, and Nidhpur and Auhii were attached to pargnnau 
Budaon. Tho parganahs of Bilrain, Paclilnna, Soron, and Marahra formed a 
part of dastur Marahra iu Sirk&r Koil and Subah Agra, and parganahs Barna, 
Pati&li, Salut, Sahawar, and Sonli&r belonged to Sirkar Kanauj and Subah 
Agra. Parganah Azamnagar was formed, at the commencement of the British 
rule, out of a tappa ofShamsabad, sometimes known as tap pa Aliganj. Katf- 
sana is the modern name of tho old parganali of Sikandnrpur Atreji in the 
Kanauj sirkar which originally contained sixty villages, inhabited by a colony 
of Solankhi Rajputs. A similar colony held parganah Sirhpura or Sidhpura, 
which corresponds to tho AkLari parganah of SaidLupur. Parganah Eta was 
formerly a talilka of Sakit, and, since 1872, includes Sakit itself under the name 
Eta-Sakit. Similarly Kars ma has been incorporated with Sahawar., under the 
name Sahawar-Karsana, since 1840. There are few districts in the province 
where tho old subdivisions have been so well kept up as in Eta, and where the 
mania for re-arranging the boundaries of parganahs has had less plry : conse- 
quently the existing parganahs very fairly represent tho mahals formed by the 
great Akbar some three hundred years ago. 

Eta was included in the districts ceded to the British by the Nawab of Oudh in 
1801-02, and was distributed amongst the neighbouring 
districts of Etawa, Farukhabad, Aligarh, and Morad- 
abad, but tho parganahs now comprising tho district wore all so far away from 
the central authority that, as early as 1811, it was found necessary to place a 
European officer at Pati&li, with criminal jurisdiction over the surrounding par- 
ganahs. In 1816 tho head-quarters of the subdivision were removed from 
Patiali to Sirhpura and wore placod under charge of Mr. Calvert, at that time 
the Assistant Secretary to the Board of Commissioners. During the same year 
parganahs Bilram, Faizpur Badariya, Soron and half of Marahra wore trans- 
ferred from Etawato Aligarh 2 ; whilst Eta-Sakit, Sahav ir and the rest of Ma- 
rahra remained in Etiiwa. In 1821 Et&vva was distributed amongst four sub- 
collectorates, Mainpuri, Etawa, Bela, and Sirhpura; to tho last subdivision fell 
nearly quite two-thirds of the present district. The parganahs in Aligarh, — viz., 
Bilr&m, Faizpur, Soron aud luh’ Marahra — were formed into one tabsil, known 
as the K&sganj tabsil, and were transferred to the now district of Sabisw&n, now 


Changes since 1801. 


1 The principal authorities for this notice are notes by Mr. Leupolt on the district 
generally; by Mr. James ou the castes and cultivation ; autl by Mr. Hobart on agriculture Tho 
Settlement Keports of Messrs, Edmonatnne, Wynyard, Cocks, Harrison, Dauioii, Crosthwaite* 
Porter and RicUdalei of the Civil Service, ami the records of the Hoard of Uev.enuio have aisa 
consulted. 2 Board’s Kcc., March 4, (617, No. 16. 
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known as Rndaom Mr, Herbert was appointed Deputy Collector of Sirhpura, 
and in addition to the special magisterial powers that he possessed for the suppres- 
sion of dakaiti tod highway robberies, he was also invested with the revenue 
jurisdiction and received charge of parganahs Sah&war and Sirhpura from 
Mr. Swetenham, and of Sakit, &c., from the Collector of Etawa. 1 He fixed his 
residence at Patiali and was succeeded by Mr. Turner, who again gave over 
charge 2 to Mr. Newnham in 1826. In 1827 the parganahs of Rilr&m, &e., 
were transferred from Sahiswan (Budaon> to Sirhpura, a and during the same 
year the head-quarters were removed to Fatehgarh. In 1828 the special magis- 
terial powers were withdrawn, but the revenue jurisdiction remained separate, 
under Mr. Ogilvie, who was succeeded by Mr. Home and others, until the year 
1837, when Patiali was attached to the Azamuagar tahsil in the Farukhabad 
district, the Sahiswan pargauahs were restored to the Btidaon district, and the 
Etawa parganahs were given to Mainpuri. The settlement under Regulation IX. 
of 1833 for Souhar, Azamuagar, Pati&Ii and Barna was made by Mr. Robinson 
in the Farukhabad district; for Faizpar Badariya, Bilr.im, Soron, Aulai and 
Nidlipur was made by Mr. Timins in the Buduon district; for Sirhpura, Eta- 
Sakit, and Sahuwar-Karsuna was made by Mr. Edmonstone in the Mainpuri 
district, and tor Marahra and Packlt'ma was made by Mr. Rose in the Aligarh 
district. When the special officer was withdrawn the Ahirs and A her iy as at 
Fo mation of the present once commenced their old system of plunder and armed 
dl8lnct * resistance, and dakaitis organised by one Kiinhsuya, an 

Alar from the Jumna ravines in the Mainpuri district, became so frequent that 
it was again found necessary to make special arrangements for the preservation 
of the public peace in this tract. The southern and central parganahs were still 
covered with dhak jungle and were studded with mud forts surrounded with 
moats and protected by fences of barnbu. The landholders were a turbulent and 
fearlesj race, who still preserved recollections of the days when it was considered 
a mark of disrespect to call for the revenue without some show of force accom- 
panying the demand. Accordingly a separate charge was formed on the 26th 
April, 1845, to which Mr. Wynyard was appointed as Deputy Collector and Joint 
Magistrate with this restriction, that the revenue accounts were submitted to the 
Collectors of the several districts from which the parganahs placed under his 
supervision bail been taken. The subdivision now comprised tahsil Azamuagar* 
containing parganahs Barna, Azamnagar, and Pati li from the Farukhabad 
district ; tahsil Sakit, including parganahs Sakit, Sirhpura, Sahawar- Karpina, 
Eta, and Sonhar from the Mainpuri district, and tahsil K&sgaty comprising 
parganahs Bilriim, Soron, Faizpur Badariya, Aul4i, and Nidhpur from Budaon. 
In 1856 parganahs Marahra and Pachlana were received from Aligarh, 


1 Board’* K*c., January 1.1824, No. 6: February 23, 1824, No. 20 % April 
No. 11. * Hid, August 10, 1826, No. 39. H Ibid, August, 27, 1827, So. IS: 


Ot Ho. 17 : August 1. 
April. 7, 10*9, No. 7, 



physical features, h 

new subdivision gradually assumed the character of s district and 
bore the name of Zila Pgti rli from 1845 to 1856, when the head-quarters 
were transferred from Pafcial i to Eta, on the Grand Trunk Road, by the late 
Mr. F. O, Mayne, O.B. The district offices were established there, and from 
1856 the practice of sending the revenue accounts to the collectors of Mainpuri, 
Farukhabad and Budaon has been discontinued, and the district, under the name 
of Eta, has become in all respects a separate district, the head of which corres- 
ponds directly with the superior revenue authorities. The district now com- 
prises fourteen parganahs, divided amongst three tahsils, as in the preceding 
table. 

The mnnsif of Eta has original civil jurisdiction over parganahs Eta-Sakit, 
Nidhpur, Patiali, Sonluir, M&rahra, Azamnagar, and Barna, and the inuusif of 
Kasganj has jurisdiction over the remainder of the district. Appeals from the 
decisions of the munsifof Kasganj are heard by the civil judge of Aligarh, and 
from those of themunsif of Eta by the civil judge of Mainpuri. The appeals in 
revenue cases from the Kasganj tuhsil similarly fall to the judge of Aligarh, 
and those from the remaining subdivisions to the civil judge of Mainpuri. The 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in charge of Eta has the full powers of 
a magistrate of a district and of a collector of a district. All criminal appeals 
are heard by the judge of Aligarh, 1 who holds criminal sessions at stated intervals 
at Eta. There are thirteen police-stations and eight outposts in the district, 
under the supervision of a district superintendent of police. The following table 
gives the number of courts at three periods 


Class of court. 

1850-51. 

! 

! 

1860-61. 

1870-71.' 

' 1875. 

Magisterial courts,* 

... 

H» 

••• 

4 

7 

9 

1 8 

Civil courts, M , 

••• 


see 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Revenue courts, 


• • • 


2 

7 

9 

7 

Covenanted civil officers. 

»»• 

•at 

i 

1 

2 

i 

2 

3 


The present administrative staff (1875) consists of a covenanted joint magis- 
trate and two assistants, a deputy collector and three tahaild&rs, all of whom 
have certain magisterial and revenue powers. There are also two canal officers 
invested with potty magisterial powers, and one honorary magistrate, Raja 
Dilsukh Rai. The large number of revenue courts in 1870-71 was due to the 
presence of three settlement officers. There are also a civil surgeon, a district 
engineer, and a deputy inspector of schools. 

* ttace January 14, 1879* 


9 Including* in i875, the court of the Honorary Magistrate. 
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Tarai. 


The natural divisions of the district are three : the lowlands between the Biirlt 
Ganga and the Ganges, the central duab tract, and the 
Physical features* country to the south of the Kali Kadi* The lowland 

tract or tardi consists of the strip of land lying between the old high bank 
of the Ganges marked by the course of the Biirh Ganga and the present 
river-bed. This tract varies in width according to the irregular windings of both 
the old and new channels, and expands gradually to the south-east, where the 

two channels attain their widest point of divergence* 
At the narrowest point on the north-west this lowlying 
tract is little more than two miles in width, while in the eastern part of par- 
gariah Nidhpur it is more then ten miles across. The tarai tract includes 
Faizpur Badariva, Auliii, and Nidhpur, and has an area of 266 square miles. 
In places, the alluvial deposit consists of a thin crust of a few inches in thick- 
ness ; in others of a thick and fertile stratum, which is of particular excellence 
in the hollows and depressions; while in the higher parts there are ridges and 
undulations of bare sand. Water is in all cases accessible and close to the sur- 
face, but irrigation is seldom necessary, as the land retains sufficient moisture 
for the growth of the better crops without the need of artificial irrigation* 
Tho portions of this tract immediately bordering on the Biirh Ganga and tho 
Ganges are particularly productive ; the former consists of a series of fertile 
though marshy hollows, and the latter is enriched by the annual inundations, so 
that both yield crops of sugar-cane and rice without irrigation. This tract, 
however, deteriorates as it widens eastward, where sandy undulations become 
more frequent and the alluvial layer becomes thinner and tho rich hollows occur 
less frequently. Hence it happens that Nidhpur is inferior in fertility to the 
western parganahs and contains a thinner population and loss evenly distributed. 
The average population of the whole tract is 466 persons to the culturablo square 
mile, while in Nidhpur there are only 436. 

The central duab tract comprises the uplands (dddu) that lie between the 

Burh Ganga and the Ktdi nadi, and includes pargauabs 
Pacliltma, Soron, Hahawar-Kars&na, Sirhpura, Patiali, 
Bama, Azamnagar, and three-fourths of Bilr^m, with an area of 727 square miles* 
This tract, as a rule, is a level plain, but, in parts, comprises a series of slightly 
undulating plains interspersed with low hillocks of pure white or yellow sand 
and patched and tracts of good loam, chiefly in the vicinity of villages, the sites 
of which seem to have been chosen with reference to such advantages of situation* 
JBere, even when the soil has originally been sandy, manure and high cultiva- 
iion have rendered it consistent and fertile. Generally the poorest and taadied 
tracte he along the high bank of the Kali and B.'.rh Gang,. Good MmaUod » 
of more frequent ocurrence down the centre of this tract, where patches of umr 
and the remains of dhdk jungle are also to he found. 2he narrow strip of 


Central duab tract. 
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low-lying alluvial land fringing the course of the two streams compensates partly 
for the poorer quality of the uplands immediately above them. 

The tract to the south of the Kfili Nadi comprises pargana&s Eta-Sakit, 
Tract south of the K&Ii Son h&r, Maralira, and about one- four th of Bilr&in. with 
Niwii * an area of 517 square miles. This is by far the richest 

part of the district. A small strip of sand intervenes between it and the Kali, 
and there are a few sandy patches of small extent here and there, but, on the 
whole, the soil is rich and productive, and consists of a strong clay intermingled 
with the immense usar plains for which the district is noted. Irrigation takes 
place both from wells and canals. In parganah Maralira a considerable increase 
in the production of reh is attributed to the influence of the canal, and in tho 
usar tracts adjoining the main canal reh is found in large patches, but whether 
^ 1 this is due to the action of the canal on the spring 

level or not has not been decided. This much may, 
however, be said, that where reh previously exists in the soil excessive irriga- 
tion has the effect of disseminating it and causing it to break out in fields 
where it had not been seen before. Reh appears in this district in tne tardi 
lands in parganah Sorou, in the Ganges khadir , and near the bed of the river ; 
in parganah Azainnagar, in the k/uidir land just below the upland ridge and 
eight to ten miles from the river, and throughout Maralira in depressions near 
the canal. In tho Ganges khadir , some reh occurs in hkur land, and near Tli&na 
Daryaoganj in durnat vsoil. Here there is a considerable lake, the water of which 
is quite red with reh in the dry season, when the water is low. Where reh 
effloresces the crop is generally poor, but still khajur and babul trees and munj 
and ddbk grass will grow in this land, whilst in usar land proper no grass will 
grow, and when dug up it hardens into regular dry lumps . No instances of 
attempts at the reclamation of land infested with saline matters have been 
recorded, nor has any cure for it been proposed. Here, as elsewhere, it^s more 
remarkable after tlio rains, when tho moisture has been evaporated by solar 
heat, and then the white crust appears to be dissolved and carried away at the 
first shower. Mr. Barstow says that u opinions vary amongst the people as to 
whether reh is worse after heavy or light rains. By heavy rains the surface 
efflorescence is more washed away, and observers do not seem to have distin- 
guished between the disappearance of the effect and the diminution of the cause. 
JRabi crops are said to be most injured by it, perhaps because low-lying lands 
are generally affected by reft, and kharif crops are seldom sown in low-lying 
lands (except rice), on account of the danger from flooding, bo that nearly all 
low-lying land is cultivated for the rofci.” As a rule, th© impregnation of tho 
soil does not extend to more than ton or twelve feet from the surface, and the 
area affected does not appear to have increased to any appreciable extent dur- 
ing the last fifteen year* * 
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Waste lands. 


The district contains a very large amount of waste hind* amounting to hard- 
ly less than one-fifth of the total area. The culturable 
portion will, doubtless, be brought under the plough as 
canal irrigation is extended, but the greater portion of the usar plains and 
treeless bhifrr wastes is unculturable, aud gives tlio district the bare appearance 
already mentioned. This is occasionally relieved by tlio presence of groves of 
trees in the vicinity of the larger villages and towns, but the grove area, 
according to the records of the recent settlement, comprises only y* r th part of 
the total area* There are no ravines like those to be found in the Agra and 
22t&wa districts, but occasionally oil either side of the Kali Nadi the land is 
more or less cut up by the combined action of the river and the rains. Por- 
tions, too, of the high bank separating the uplands from the bed of the Ganges 
are somewhat broken up from the same causes. Besides the usar plains 
already mentioned, the great pasture lands of the district may he divided into 
two classes : the katris or reed-producing lands along the Ganges aud Burh 
Ganga, and the jungles or bans. The principal katris are those in the neighbour- 
hood of Kadirganj and other villages along the south bank of the Ganges ; 
those near Jori Nagla and other villages along the north bank of the Ganges, 
and the katri of varying breadth running along the Burh Ganga from Soron 
past Patiali to Barhola and Thana Darvaoganj. 1 There is little jungle, and 
that which exists is composed of dJaik trees (liutea frondosa). The principal 
jungles are those of Pinjri, in parganah Azamnagar ; Ahrai, Kachhyaw&ra, 
which is one of the largest, Thdna Daryaoganj aud Rampur, also in the same 
parganah ; Utarna, Sikahra arid Arjunpur, in parganah Sirhpura; Malt&deo 
k& ban and Sonsa to the north of parganah Sonh&r ; Karhdr in parganah 
Pachlana, and Sirsa Tibu on the Eta and K&sganj road, in parganah M&rabra. 
The zamindars do not derive any dues from these tracts as pasture lands. The 
tribesuengaged in pasturage are the Ahirs and Garariyas, called professionally 
Charwayas, Chaupayas, and Gvv&l&s, who receive fees varying from one to four 
annas per mensem for each head of cattle under their charge. 

The natural division of soils is into dumat , mattiydr , and blv&r. The first is 
a mixture of clay and sand, the second is clay, and the 
third is sand. Besides these are the conventional deno~ 
minaiions of bdra, manjha , and Ixxrha. Bara comprises the lands lying near the 
village site, which are, also, often called ‘gauhdn* when manured. Those removed 
a degree farther from the village site are called manjha^ and the outlying lands 
are known as barha. The proportion of bdra lands to the cultivated area sel- 
dom exceeds five to six per cent., while the manjha lands cover about eight to 
nine per cent. The area and percentage on the total cultivation of these several 

* The estimated value of the reeds growing in the katris of parganah Nidhpur i# Us. 3,tK0, tost 
the zamindars get nothing from them. 


Boils. 
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| soils on the cultivated area existing at the recent settlement was found to be 
as follows : — 


Class. 

a 

JB 

oe 

o 

i 

a 

8 

t. 

a* 

Mattiyar. 

1 

S ! 

a 1 ■+* 

.8 1 § 

Ss i £ 

&* i a 

Percentage. 

u 

'p 

XX 

CS 

Percentage, 

Total. 

Percentage. 


Acres. 


Acres. 

1 Acres. 


Acres. 

] Acres. 


Irrigated. 

41,004 

7 

21,561 

4 | 132,759 

21 

30,627 i 

5 ! 225,971 

37 

Tar ai , ... 

1,113 


13,123 

2 ! 18,101 

2 S 124,836 

! j 

3 

3,991 1 

1 i 36,328 

6 

Unirri- 

gated. 

13,094 

2 

12,554 

20 

206,540 ; 

i 

33 357,030 

1 

57 

Total. ... 

55,211 

9 

47,259 

8 275,696 j 

44 

241,104 j 

39 619,329 

100 


The parganah details of soils will be found under the parganah notices. 

The river Ganges, which forms, for about 32 miles, a portion of the northern 
boundary of this district, flows in a south-easterly direc- 

Rivers. Ganges. tion at a distance varying from three to ton miles from 

its old bank. The change in the bed of the river took place, according to tradition, 
some eight or nine hundred years ago. 1 The former course is still marked by 
very shallow streams, or rather a succession of marshes, called the Burh Ganga, or 
old Ganges. It flows in some places close under the old bank, and in others at 
a short distance from it. The bank itself is known as the pahdr (or hill), and has a 
mean height of about twenty feet above the lower plains, but in some places attains 
a height of from thirty to forty feet. It varies considerably in appearance at 
different places : sometimes it descends with a gentle slope to the lowlands, in- 
to which it imperceptibly disappears, and again it rises abruptly, like a wall, or 
juts out into the plain below like the bastion of some huge fort. The Ganges is 
the only river in the district on which boats of six hundred maunds and upwards 
can be navigated. There are no nal&s of any importance falling into the Gan- 
ges direct between it and the Burh Ganga, The latter stream drains «tll the 
country between the water-shed whicli divides it from the Gauges and that 
which separates it from the Kali, but has no important tributary. It passes 
close to Soron, two miles from Saha war and one mile from Patiali. 

The Kali Nadi flows to the south of the Burh Ganga, and at a distance of 
from seven to seventeen milcvS from it. It enters the 
Eta district from Aligarh on the north, and taking a 
south-easterly course, becomes the boundary between the Barna and Azamnagar 
parganabs of Eta and the Mainpuri district. 2 The K&ii flows in a deep sandy 
bed with well-defined banks through the midst of a valley averaging from a mile 
to a mile and a half in width, which has been excavated by its stream. In the 
cold tod dry seasons it contains from on© and a half to two feet of water, and 

* Sir If. Elliot adduces good reasons for stating that the change occurred since the time of 
Akbsr. Beanies' Elliot, IL, *9. *In this district the Kill Nadi is frequently called the KalindtU 


Kali Nadi. 
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is about sixty feet broad, with a velocity of one and a half miles an hour* 
In the rains it inundates the valley through which it flows and becomes a stream 
of considerable breadth and great depth, but too violent to admit of naviga- 
tion* The Kali flows at a distance of four miles from M&rahra, one mile from 
Kasganj, three miles from Amapur, three miles from Sirhpura, and about one 
mile from Dhumri. The banks of the Iv&li must in former days have been the 
seat of great anJ populous cities, as the extensive mounds (khera) of Atranji, 
Sar&i Aghat, and Hankisa show. Kanauj was built at its confluence with the 
Ganges, and carries with it very many reminiscences of the ancient history ol 
the du&b for the first ten centuries of the Christian era. 

The Kali forms the main drainage channel of the district, carrying oft tl\e 
superfluous moisture of the tract lying between the water-shed which separates it 
from the Burh Ganga on the east and that div iding it from the Isan on the west. 
The following ndlas or small streams fall into the Kali, viz, the Nun, which 
flows into it at Barswa near Bilram; the Bironu, which passes by Hanauta and 
joins the Kali near Kesgauj ; the MArupuru nal.-i, which flows into it near Nadrai ; 
the Karon n la, which joins it near Mandir ; the Kama n'lhi, which joins it 
about three miles from Dhumri ; an ! the Bliongaon mtlu, which flows into it near 
Sarai Aghat, and which passes about five miles from Aliganj. The Kali is exten- 
sively used for irrigation. Both the Ganges and the Kali are liable to inundate the 
land lying near their streams, and when excessive, the inundations injure the 
crops standing on the lands flooied, but otherwise they are a source of fertility 
by depositing a layer of fine mud an 1 decayed vegetable matter. Lands, how- 
ever, which during a time of flood are subject to the action of the current of 
the Ganges are often covered with unfertile worthless sand, or the alluvial deposit 
maybe swept away, or it may happen that largo patches of land may be washed 
away* 

Tlir Arand or Ratwa or Rind flows through a portion of the south of the dis- 

_ % triet, to the south of the Isan. In the rains both these 

Other streams. . 

rivers form considerable streams, but in the cold and hot 
seasons they are almost perfectly dry. Neither of them arc at any time navigable. 
The Isan enters this district from Aligarh, and flowing through parganabs MA- 
rahra and Eta-Sakit, passes, after a very winding course, into pargatiah Ghiror 
of the Mainpuri district. It is merely a drainage channel carrying off the sur- 
face water in the rains, and is occasionally used as a canal escape* It runs, for 
the most part, in a narrow deeply ^cut bed, overflowing its banks and flooding 
the adjacent lands only in times of very heavy rain, but in one part, where it runs 
through a long tract of low-lying land in the portion of its coarse where It is 
crossed by the road to Hhikobabod, its channel is hardly distinguishable, and in 
the rains this low-lying tract is fertilised by the inundation of the river and 
is used extensively for rice cultivation, Beyond this place the river again 
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returns to its channel, which is now somewhat wider. It affords in places 
a little irrigation for the rain crops daring the earlier part of the season 
by being dammed across, but when waste water is sent down it from the 
canal, the cultivators who use it have to pay a water-rate. The Isan passes 
close to Nidhauli, two miles west of Eta and four miles from Sakit. It has 
no tributaries of any importance except the nameless n'd& which flow's past Eta 
on the east and passes through the Grand Trunk Road near Mr. Mayne’s drain. 
The Bagarh is a small stream which rises in the north-east of Azamnagar, where 
it forms a series of shallow depressions, deepening occasionally into jhils which 
ultimately form a stream that flows into the Farnkhabad district. Its bed, as 
the stream mostly dries up soon after the rain-, affords some good tardi cultiva- 
tion. 

The rivers above mentioned form the main lines of drainage, but do net 

thoroughly fulfil this object, for a £jreat deal of wator 
•J it 1 1 ^ “ *■ • 9 7 ~ 

lodges in marches o rjhil# in different parts of the district. 

The most noted of these are the Rustamgarh jlul in parganah Marahra; the Mahota 

and Tlmna Dary'oganj jhils in parganah Azamnagar, and the Sikandarpur jhfi 

in Nidhpur. These, besides flic smaller sheets of water near Eta, Aliganj, 

Saha war, Sakit, Northa in parganah Bilnizn, Paid alpur near Soron, and Kasol, 

are the favourite resorts of thousands of water-fowl during the cold season. 

The Than a Dary&oganj jhil lies close to the old bank of the Ganges and once 

formed a portion of the bed of that river. 1 Disputes between riparian proprietors, 

owing to alluvion or diluvion occurring on the banks of 
Riparian disputes. . ~ . .. . 

the Ganges, are decided in accordance with the common 

rules observed in other districts. A different practice, however, obtains with 

regard to the lands lying along either bank of the Kali Nadi. Hero, where 

any part of an estate is cut away and formed on the opposite bank, the newly- 

formed land is claimed aud taken possession of by the proprietors withinawhoso 

lands the alluvion has accrued., 


During the cold and hot seasons, two bridges-of- boats are maintained 


Ferries and bridges. 


over the Ganges : jbxi. on the Hatkras and Rokil- 
khand road at Kaehhla Ghat, where the Ganges 

' o 


lias a breadth of about four miles in tho rains aud a depth of 42 feet, and 


a breadth in the cold season of 50b feet aud a depth of ten feet with a sandy 
bottom ; second , on the Patiali and Budaon road, where the Ganges has a similar 


character. At the commencement of tho rains the bridges are broken up, but 
boats are always available. There are also boat ferrios at Kadiiganj, Shdhbtiz- 
pur, and numerous other points along the river, most of which are kept up by 
the zamind&rs as a private speculation for the convenience of the neighbouring 


1 Ou tho south bank of the Th&oa Dary&ogun j jbfl there is a remarkable banyan tree, which at 
f ground is 87 r o" in girth. The area of the land covered by its shade at no on oa the 

Hth May, 187 h was one rood and nineteen poles. 
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villages. There are numerous ferries on the Ktili, the most important being, (1) 
that at On, north of Eta, on the Eta and Patiali road ; here the K61i has a 
breadth of 3,060 feet and a depth of 12 feet in the rains, and a breadth of 100 
feet and a depth of 3 feet in the cold season ; two large boats are always available. 
(2) Dhumri on the Eta and Aliganj road ; here the river has a breadth of 4,500 
feet and a depth of 12 feet in the rains, and a breadth and depth in the cold 
season as before ; the banks in both places are low and the bed is sandy ; two 
boats are available. (3) On the Eta and Sahawar road, where the river is 2,900 
feet in breadth in the rains and 12 feet in depth, with a breadth of 80 feet and 
a depth of two feet in the cold season. These ferries are kept up during 
the whole year, as during the rains the river is not fordable, and at other 
seasons, owing to its use as a canal escape, the depth of the stream varies 
considerably. There are bridges over the K&li on the Hathras road at the 32nd 
and 33rd miles, where the river has a breadth ofsevon furlongs in the rains and 
a depth of 20 feet and a breadth of 120 feet in tho cold season, with a depth of 
8 feet. A bridge was built, at Nadrai, by a man of the Teli (or oil-presser) caste 
some 100 years ago. It had the fault common to indigenous engineering, of hav- 
ing the diameter of the piers much in excess of the water-way, and in eormoction 
with the construction of the aqueduct by which the Lower Ganges canal is to 
be carried across the Kali Nadi, it has been found necessary to take down the 
bridge and replace it by one of modern construction. 

The following statement sufficiently explains the position of the remaining 
ferries and bridges, giving the road, mile of road, and the depth and breadth 
of the streams in the raius and ia the cold season : — 


IN 

! © . 

Name of rood. — "| ! 

: a i 

Name of 
stream. 

Bridged 
or not. 

In time of flood . 

j Character of 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Bank. 

Bed. 

Gran&*Trunk Road, ... ;202 

Kharwfcr, 

Bridged, 

35 

6 

Sloping, 

Loam. 

Hathras and Kachhla, ... 

31 

Maropur, ... 

Diito, ... 

00 

6 

Dlttof 

Sand. 

Ditto, ... ; 

46 

Burh Ganga, 

Ditto, ... 

\ mile 

21 

Low. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, ... 

... 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, ... 

| mile 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

48 

Khajani, ... 

Ditto, ... 

500 

6 

Ditto. 

Loam. 

Kta to K4sganj, 

S 

Karon, 

Ditto, ... 

67<> 

6 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Do. to Ttindla, 

3 

laan. 

Ditto, ... 

730 

7 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

10 

Arand, 

Ditto, ... 

1,200 

81 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Do. to Shikohabad, 

7 

Isan, .»« 

Ditto, ... 

800 

8 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Do. to Aliganj, 

10 

Unnamed, 

Ditto, ... 

200 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Aliganj to Sarai A ghat,... 

10 

f 

Ditto. M . 

70 

8 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto to Farukhabad, 

26 

| Bagarh, 

Ditto, ... 

160 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Eta to Patidli, 

2 

1 Kh&rwdr, ... 

Ditto, ... 

200 

3 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

PatidU to Budaon, 

2 

BOrh Ganga, 

Unbridged, 

500 

0 

Sloping. 

Sand. 

Ditto, 

9 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 

160 

8 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Kisganj to Sabi war, 

3 

Not named,... 

Bridged, 

80 

S 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

to b&kit, ... 

a 

ti* 

Unbridged. 

MOD 

0 

Ditto. 

Loam. 

Ditto, 

10 

... 

Ditto, ... 

2,700 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sakit to Aspur, 

i 


Bridged, 

1,300 

5 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Eta to Nidh&tiH, 

10 

I.ian, 

Ditto, ... 

450 

6 

Ditto. 

[Ditto. 

Ditto, ... j 

ia 

Arand, ... 

Ditto, ... 

900 

e 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

M&rahra to Nadrai, ... j 

2 j 

Mot named,,.. 

Ditto, ... 

80 

6 

Steep. 

Ditto. 
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With the exception of the second portion of the Burh Ganga, crossed by the 
Hiithras and Hohilkhand road, all these streams and ualas are dry in the cold 
and hot seasons, and the Burh Ganga where referred to contains only about one 


foot of water. 

Thero are no large towns with a community subsisting by river traffic in this 
district. As already mentioned, the Ganges is the only 
Na\ igation. navigable river in the district. The merchants of K&sganj 

send down large quantities of cotton, indigo, oil-seeds and grain to Kachha Gb&t 
cm the Ganges for transmission by river, and on a smaller scale those of Dund- 
waragauj and K&iirganj use the K&dirganj ghdt. There is also a little traffic 
at Nidhauli, on the Ganges canal, in cotton, indigo-seed, and grain. The rivers 
are not used as a motive power for machinery, nor could they be so used. At 
Chhachena however, seven miles below Eta, on the Lower Ganges canal, watc r- 
power equivalent to 200 horse-power will be available. It is roughly estimated 
that about one thousand persons live more or less by the river industries of the 
district ; among these the Kah&rs or Dhimars, throughout the whole district, 
number 23,104, but these men are more cultivators than fishermen, and only 
eke out a livelihood by fishing in favourable seasons. The Mallah population 
exclusively devoted to navigation is small in number and of little importance. 

The Et&wa and Cawnpore branches of the main Ganges canal pass through a 

small portion of parganah Marahra in the south* 
western corner of the district. The Cawnpore branch 
runs betwoen the Isan on the east and the Rind on the west, and the Etawa lino 
runs to the west of the latter stream. The Cawnpore branch close to the point 
where it is crossed by the Eta and Agra road isdistant five miles from the Isan, 
whilst immediately eastward of the same point and of the village of Sawanfc Ivhera, 


Canals. 


it comes in direct contact with the hollows of the Rind. The course of this 
stream here is very tortuous and directly at right angles to that of its general 
alignment, bearing, as it does, from west to east between the villages of S&want 
Khera and Gilaoli. The surface slope of the country from Nanu in the Aligarh 
district, where the Cawnpore terminal branch commences, to Sawant Khera, or a 
line of 30 miles, is 42*35 feet, or an average per mile of 1*41 foot. A cross-section 
here from the Isan to the Rind shows that the bed of the former is 5 44 feet 
below that of the Rind, and the latter river maintains its elevation abovo the 
Isan throughout the whole length of its course afterwards. The breadth of the 
canal channel is 69 feet, with a depth of water of six feet at high water. The 
berm is eight feet above the canal bed, and the upper bank is two feet above 
the berm. Altogether there are 24 miles of main canal, from which 54£ miles of 
rdjbahas, 42 miles of minor rdjbahas, and 42J miles of g&ls or small channels 
are given off. The Cawnpore branch alone is now navigable, but it is intended 
to make the Etfwa branch also navigable to the Jumna. 
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Lower Ganges canal. 


The Lower Ganges canal, taking its rise at Narora near Rajgh&t, in the Buland- 

shahr district, when completed, will alter the irrigation 
of the district considerably. Portions of it are now com- 
pleted. It enters the Eta district near the village of Knmraua, a mile and a half 
to the south of the Burh Ganga in parg mah Fachkma ; thence it passes in a 
southerly direction to Jliubar, whore, in the twenty-sixth mile of the course 
of the canal from Narora, a branch lino intended to irrigate the Kali- 
Ganges dudb is given off. The entire length of this branch from Jhabar 
to its termination in a ravine near Yakdtganj is eighty miles. From Jhabar 
the Eta canal runs southwards and crosses the Kali half a mile up-stream above 
the Nadrai bridge on the Kasganj road to Rafipur, whence it takos a bond 
towards Sirsa Tibu in parganali Marahra, and passing through tin; villages ot 
Jirsmi and Kasuun, crosses the Grand Trunk Road at Chhachena, and thence enters 
the Maiupuri district. A supply branch for tho Oawnpore terminal branch of 
tho main Ganges canal passes south from Rafipur through T&tarpur, Arthala and 
Kamsan to Bhandera, where it joins the canal. Tho Fatehgarh branch proceeds 
from Jhabar across the Hatliras and Rohilkhand road, midway between Boron 
and Kasganj, and tlience in a south-easterly direction between the Burh Ganga 
and the Kali to Bilsarh, and through Lalpnr into the Farnkhabad district. As 
both theCawnpore and Etawa branches of tho Ganges canal pass along the water- 
shed of the country, and not across tho lines of drainago, the ill-effects observed 
in other districts have not yet been experienced here, nor has the efflorescence 
of reh from over-saturation as yet deteriorated tho land in any- considerable 
degree. 1 The constant and regular supply of water has, however, indneed cultiva- 
tors to sow valuable crops, which without manure or fallow considerably exhaust 
the land, and are also said to render it unproductive unless irrigated. The prin- 
cipal loss occurring in this district from canals is from the damage caused by 
the occasional bursting of a rdjbaha , but tho benefits from tho presence of the 
canal arc so enormous that these incidental injuries are scarcely worthy of 
notice. 

There is no railway passing through the district, but the town of Eta Is ac- 
cessible by rail from the equally distant railway sta- 
tions on the East Indian line of Shikohabad, 85 miles 
oft, between which and Eta there is a good straight metalled road ; and Tiindla, 
also 35 miles distant, which is connected by a raised and bridged road ; of which 

eleven miles lying within the Eta district are metalled. 
The necessity for metalling the latter line throughout 
has been frequently urged on both Government and the local committees of 


Communications. 


Bail way. 


1 Mr. Ridsdale, the settlement officer, only knew of two instances where several Helds of good 
land had become uncukurable by the recent efflorescence of reh, and these were near the Cawn- 
pore branch of the canal. 
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the districts through which it passes, and there is now some hope that this work 
willjbe taken in hand. The road, if completed, would not only place Eta m 
direct communication with the military station of Agra, but would be the main 
line by which the traffic of Jalesar and other large towns along it would roach 
the railway. The H&t liras station on the same line of railway is 39 miles from 
Eta by the Grand Trunk Road as far as Sikandra Rao in the Aligarh district, 
and thence by the Rohilkhand, Kasganj, and Hathras road. 

The district contains 101 miles of first-class metalled roads, 113^ miles of 
second-class raised and bridged but unmetalled roads, 
and about 327 miles of unraised and unbridged roads. 
Mere village roads and cart-tracks, which abound in the district, are not included 
in the above. Year by year portions of the third-class roads are taken up, re- 
aligned, raised and bridged, but a considerable time must elapse before the fun is 
available will allow of the completion of this work. The principal metalled 
road in the district is the Grand Trunk Road (26 miles 4,299 feet), which runs 
in a north-westerly direction from Mainpuri to Aligarh, comprising the 250th 
to the 276th milestones from Allahabad, and costing for maintenance Rs. 5 
per mile per month, or Rs. 1,600 per annum, and for renewal of four miles 
every year Rs. 4,400. There is one encamping-ground at the 254th mile, 
another close to Eta, and a third at Bhadwas near the Aligarh boun- 
dary. Next in importance is the Rohilkhand, Kasganj, and Hathras 
road running from Kachhla Ghat, on the banks of the Ganges, through So- 
rou and K&sganj, south-west to Sikandra Rao in the Aligarh district, where it 
joins the Grand Trunk Road. The length of this road in the Eta district is 25 
miles 1,620 feet. There are encamping-grounds at Nagla Dakheria, Bakner, 
and Soron Sar&i. The K&li is crossed by a bridge at Nadrai, and the Burh Gan- 
ga by two bridges near Soron. The importance of these two lines in a milita- 
ry and commercial point of view cannot be overrated. The traffic retufns are 
given hereafter for all the main lines of road. Another metalled road 15£ miles 
in length connects Eta with Kasganj, joining the Rohilkhand and Hathras road 
Borne little distance below Nadrai, and maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 1,418 : 
it crosses the Karon by a bridge. The Eta and Shikohabad road is metalled 
for 12J miles in this district at an average annual cost of Rs. 1,740. It crosses 
the Isan by a bridge. Next comes the Eta and Tundla road, which is metalled 
for 11£ miles in this district, at an average annual cost for repairs of Rs. 800. 

The unmetalled raised roads in the district have been specially aligned 

, with a view to meeting the wants of the numerous small 

Minor roads. ° 

trading villages with which the district is studded. The 

average cost of maintenance for the five years ending in 1872 has been Rs. 2,532 

per annum. The third-class roads cost during the same period Rs. 816 a year. 

The position of Eta on the Grand Trank Road, with good communications 
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between it and all the neighbouring districts, is favourable to commerce, and 
removes all fear of any difficulty in transporting food-grains in seasons of 
scarcity. The comparative cost of transmitting grain by rail, road and river 
is discussed in tho notice of the Meerut district, and noed not be further noticed 
here. The second-class roads are as follows : — 


Eta to Aliganj 

Miles. 

. 33 

Feet. 

o 

| Miles. 

! Eta by Nidhauli (to boundary) 16 

Feet. 

0 

Aliganj circle road, ... 

3 2,640 

1 Marahra and Marahchi, 

4 

0 

Eta to Fatiili, 

. 22 

0 

| Anpur to tSAkh, 

... 3 

2,640 

PAtiali to Dundwarnganj, 

4 

i) 

| Ka*g.inj to boundary, .. 

... 3 

2,640 

Eta to Marahra, 

12 

0 

j Marahra to Nadrai, ... 

... 4 

1,200 

There are thirty-nine third- 

class 

roads. The following 

table gives tho 

distance from Eta of the 

principal tow 

ns in miles and furlongs 

: — 



Miles. Furlongs* Miles. Furlong*. 


Aliganj, 

... 

32 

6 

Ka Organ j, 


... 32 

1 

Kanganj, 

... 

IS 

7 

Amapur, 

... 

... 12 

0 

Sakit, 

... 

10 

0 

Sab k war, 


... 20 

0 

Dhumri, 

... 

J7 

o 

Marahra, 

... 

... IS 

4 

Sirhpura, ... 


14 

0 

Soron r 


... 27 

1 

Fatiali, 

... 

22 

1 

Nidhauli, 

... 

... 10 

4 


The absence of large marshes and the common occurrence of extensive umr 
plains, combined with the light and sandy character of 
the soil and the singular natural facilities for drainage, 
renders the climate of Eta particularly dry and healthy. At the same time 
these characters render it liable to sand and dust storms, which in the hot wea- 
ther occur almost daily. The rains generally cease about the end of September, 
and by the middle of October the ground is dry enough to admit of camping 
out without the fear of fever. The cold weather lasts from about tho beginning 
of Ncjyember to the end of February. The bracing cold is particularly felt 
here during those months so as often to necessitate fires, and about Christmas 
and when the winter rains commence there is a piercing breeze which reminds 
one of a winter’s day in Europe. The average rainfall for the years 1 860-61 to 
1879-71 of the whole district, according to seasons, was as follows: — 
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PART II. 

Productions ok the District. 


Eta has always been noted for its good shooting. Wild cattle are to be found 

in the Arjunpar jungles in parganah Sirhpura, though 
Animal kingdom. the numbers are yearly decreasing. Nilg&i (Portax 

pietus ) occur in most parts of the district, and the common antelope or black buck 
is found in herds on every large usar and bhtir plain. Wolves are found in the 
larger jungles and in the wilder parts of the south-east of the district. Hares and 
grey partridge abound, and black partridge are common in the Ganges khddir 
and along the Burhganga. Sand-grouse frequent the usar plains, and in the cold 
weather every jh{ l and large sheet of water is covered with all descriptions of peli- 
cans, geese, ducks, teal, coots, and water-hens. The banks of the Burh Granga 
especially abound with all the larger species of game, partridges of both kinds, 
water-fowl and snipe. During 1870-71 the number of deaths from the attacks of 
wild animals and snake-bites was, from hydrophobia, 2 ; alligators, 2 ; snakes, 
23. In 1872 the deaths were 30, in 1873 there were 23 deaths from the same 
causes, and, in 1874 there were 32 deaths. The usual sanctioned scale of rewards 
is in force, but rewards are only claimed for the destruction of wolves, and of an 
occasional leopard that finds its way here from the other side of the Ganges. A 
few persons drive a small trade in supplying wild-fowl for the Bareilly tealeries 
and in preparing antelope skins for the Cawnpore market, but the traffic is in- 
significant and hardly deserving notice. 

There is no particular breed of cattle in the district The cattle used for 

. agricultural purposes are the usual small, thin, wiry 

Domestic Cftttlc. . . .... > , 

breed common to the duab. As w ater is everywhere to 

be found close to the surface the necessity for a superior and strong breed of 
oattle does not exist. Bullocks employed for drawing water or ploughing cost 
from fifteen to thirty rupees a pair. Those used in country carts for the car- 
riage of goods cost from thirty to sixty rupees a pair. Bullocks for carttPfor the 
conveyance of travellers cost from fifty to one hundred rupees a pair, and band- 
some trotting bullocks for the superior class of raths or native carriages cost 
from sixty to on© hundred rupees a pair. The price of a common tattn (or ponv) 
varies from ten to twenty rupees ; the large pony, commonly used by zamiti- 
d&rs, fetches from twenty to fifty rupees. A still larger one, commonly kept by 
the better class of proprietors, will cost from fifty to one hundred rupees, while the 
wealthier classes purchase their horses at the Batesar fair in the Agra district, and 
give from one to two hundred rupoes. The common tatlu (or pony) is bred in 
the district, still little has been done to improve the breed of cattle or horses up 
to the present time. The local officers consider that the district presents a fair 
field for the introduction of any practical scheme which might be adopted for 
the improvement of the breed of horses and cattle. The people are not slow to 
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Food of cattle. 


appreciate the benefits which would follow the introduction of good breeds, nor 
are they too apathetic to take advantage of any opportunity given for im- 
provement. A good Nagor bull from a Haridna cow and one from a Mysore 
cow were presented to the zann’nd&rs a few years ago, and produce good milch- 
cows, but, as a rule, they have been found too heavy for the small breed of 
agricultural cattle found in the district. 

The food of cattle varies with the time of year and the crops in season. 

From Kiirttik (Octoher-November) to litdhju n (Febru- 
ary) the stalks and leaves of jour and />djra known as 
icarbif and the chaff (6/n<so) of moth and mtinrj are given as fodder. In fihdrfon 
(A ugust-Septcmber) the s talks of maize and jour are also pi von. At tho 
end of the cold weather the refuse of the sugar-ortm* after tho juice has been 
expressed and the leaves are made use of is given to buffaloes. From Chait 
(March) to Axdrh (June) th of wheat, barley, pram and ar/iar is chiefly 

used for the more valuable cattle, with un occasional feed of barley and arhar 
in the cold season, and cotton seed (binanht) in the rains; khtH (or oil-cake) is 
also given to milch-cattle, and grass at all seasons where procurable. Grass 
forms the principal food for horses, with moth and mtmg chafT during the rains, 
and in the cold weather barley and gram ground together- A common bullock 
will eat every day about ten sers of chaff, stalks and leaves chopped up together, 
besides grass, at a cost of about Rs. 18 a year. The superior descriptions of 
cattle get two to four sers of gram or arhar daily according to their size, value, 
and the means of the owner. A good horse gets from two to three sera of gram 
or barley a day, and a man on Rs. 2 a month is kept to look after him. Tho 
Cost per annum varies with the amount of food, but a horse receiving two sers 
of gram a day does not cost less than Its. 90 per annum for his keep. 

There is little fishing in this district, as there are fow large lakes and rivers. 

Kabars and Dhfmars arc the only castes that engage 
in fishing, and this they only follow as a casual resource 
at certain seasons. Fish is seldom brought to market, and then seldom sells 
for more than half an anna a pound, whilst first-class mutton fetches one 
anna and soeond-clasa mutton nine pies a pound. Brahmans, Klmtris, Bar- 
hais, Bb&ts, Son&rs, K&yaths, and Daniyas alone abstain from the use of 
fish in this district. Sweep nets are used for catching fish in the Ganges 
Snd those parts of the K61i Nadi where deep water can be found. At times 
in the hot and cold seasons, when the water is low, the river is dammed up and 
swept with nets besides being used for irrigation. In the Burh Gangn, which 
is a mere marsh with a slight current in the rains, tho stream is dammed up 
after a few days* rain, and one opening is left where a wicker basket (kdneh) 
m placed, into which the fish fall, and from it there is no escape. Casting-nets 
with a mesh of one-third of an inch are also used in the shallower parts of the 


Sift h. 
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Kali, and in the tanks and jhiU, iu which during the rains numbers of small 
fry are taken. The ordinary hook and lino is also everywhere used. The 
district has no low-lying lands or paddy-fields where fishing for the smaller 
species could be carried on. The principal kinds of fish caught during the 
cold and hot seasons for food are the Idncki , bhue 7 suur, sengh, kailiya y 
rohuy kadhity kirhdr y geur y kadha 5 uuwam y sakra y kcnch y paUra } and antodri. 
Tho crops most commonly grown in the district are wheat, barley, rice, 

I>eus, gvain, mutta, cotton, hemp, tiL mustard, indigo. 
Vegetable kingdom. * ’ fo , ’ , , 

safflower, inuuui-eorn, jour, onjrtt, red pepper, pota- 
toes, carrots, melons, radishes, sugar-cane, and poppy. The actual cultivated 
area during the year of measurement at the settlement which lasted from 
Distribution of cultiva- to 1872-73 was bit 1 , 329 acres, of' which 332,985 

ti;d area at Msttlemeni. acics were under kUarij crops and 286,344 acres were 
under rabi } as follows : — 


Statement showing the acreage under the principal crops in each par ganah. 


Khanf. 


Rabi. 


l’urguimh. 


Tardi trawl. 
Jffiilhjmr, 
Fajapor, 

AoJiVi 

Central diufb. 

Pacbltkna, 

BilrAm, 

Boron, 

Sabiwar, 

Sirhpurn. 

PatiAli, 

Barn a, 

Axunmagur, ... 

Kdli tract. 
feoniwkr, 
MUmhrji, 

Bta, 


’Total, ... 
Percentage, ... 


Sugar 

i cm- 

i-’otl * 

I nils- 

Other 


rune. 

J t«UJ. 

dor. 

go. 

j eroj.K. 

j 

1 <*tal. 

3,2f»i 

0/22- 

0/.31 

340 

? 

i 

\ 

12/287 

iS.I'.SI 

2.UG8 

4,51. 

1.1 M 

6 

3,014 

11,360 

2,957 

4/221 

i ,102 

3 

3,982 

i 

12.328 

601 

3.0/,? 

»iU 

no 

7,003 

10,070 

1 MO 

4,5im 

10,236 

l.OI 0 

14/198 

31,364 

oil 

2,3*S 

t,HO 

12 

8.10O 

12,841 

1,001 

3.99 ♦. 

i ,658 

87,427 

1/273 

38,318 

211 

2.1 1: 


20,907 

1,4*18 

30.100 

601 

2,41 i- 

1.647 

802 

|9.S«i5 i 

10.317 

81 


1,141 

247 

; 0,036 

9.302 

1*731 

4,08- 

8,280 

37.552 

, *,«&* | 

67,109 

561 

2.067 

; 2.470 

213 

3/103 i 

R.903 

62 3 

»,W<» 

| 1 3,434 

815 

0.419 ; 

30,721 

783 

7,9*M 

<0/237 

1,437 

10.154 ! 

39.514 

10.092 

60,618 

74,700 

00/1651 

[ 94,653 

3,32.985 

2*8 

9 1 

12*1 

IPS 

15*2 

63.7 ! 

1 


Vlu.sU. 

Bar. 
lej . 

U ram. 

T«>- j Other 
'ljaccj.:cro])a. 

Total. 

1 Grand 
| Total. 

i 

! 

18.606 

4,102 

709 

1 102 

1,823 

35,841 

i 

53.921 

5, 497 

2/JC6 

b 

20 

502 

8,398 

18,757 

5,171 

1/228 

91 

30 

17o 

0,762 

19,030 

1,586 

2,880 

i,m 

37 

4S6 

7.100 

17.170 

0/211 

7.»?U 

4,620 

171 

955 

2.1,154 

61.508 

2.1>23 

2,5^9 

902 

213 

223 

0.83 » 

19/71 

8,275 

9.076 

1,154 

02 

*3.872 

21,439 50.757 

7,l2fi 

7.01 ‘J 

| 32 8 ; 

94 

1,704 

16,823 

42,989 

4,074 

3.760 

! 747 

73 

2 .028 

10,30# 

26,5^3 

2,010 

3.60* 

931 

30 

2,401 

9,533 

IS, 834 

22,170 

14.110 

2.118 

414 

14,120 

52,941 

, 1 10,060 

1,280 

1.161 

670 

62 

2,471 

6.«5* 

14,557 

31 ,8*8 

15,099 

2,080 

160 

6.178 

44,094 

76,715 

23.383 

10.708 

1.174 

211 

| ft, 701 

47.270 

80,784 

134.300} 98.154 

U,3«3 

jun j 

; 40.860 j 

386 M 4 

6 19.8X2 

m \ 

14*9 

8*8 

o-s 1 

1 «•« 

40*8 

100 


Produce pet acre. Hr. Hobart has given mo the fallowing estimate of 

the average produce per acre for each of the principal 
crops in an ordinary year : 


Crop, 

Soil in which 
sown. 

Produce 

per 

kUclwha 
high a. 

Produce 

per 

acre. 

Crop. 

Self in which 
gown. 

Produce 

1H9* 

h itchcha 
higba. 

Produco 

IK* r 
aciN», 

tttoe, common, ... 
Wee, . 

gaum (nncloMMxJ) 

%&}?"*>• z 

M*k, 

E 

^Sluo’ tafdi, 

Ddrnaii $ *** 

Ditto, ^ 
Ditto! ... 

“SR ::: 
z. 

Mds. art*. 
4 20 

3 20 

1 10 

0 17 

1 10 

3 10 

0 20 

0 6 

I 20 

Mda. mi**, 
23 25 

13 1$ 

0 124 

B d 

6 12* 
U 32f 
2 25 

0 284 

7 ## 

Milngn 

mtK 

RabU 

Wl\ eat. 

Barley, 4 .« j 

Gram. 

S»r#on, 

Owt, 

Mafoe, 

JJh*r y 

!>*>., 

Oifcoiof. 

JiaUiydr. ... 
It/anai, 
Matliijrd, 
(t’auhrini. 

MLds. »rs, 
0 20 

4 10 

1 0 

0 10 

2 20 

0 5 

2 30 

i * “ 

Mdii. «r<*» 

2 25 

0 13b 

! n o 

1 12 

13 6 

0 30 

13 6 

21 0 

— 1' 'liiwir , , 
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Cotton, arhar , wheat, sarson, gram and dua or tdrd arc cultivated in irrigated 
soils ; bdjrity many, moth , and barley on unirrigated soils. The oil-seeds are 
sown intermixed with other crops, and never alone. 

The mode of agriculture varies little from that in practice in the neigh- 
„ , , , , bouring districts. Manure is generally used throughout 

the entire district, and one manuring is considered 
sufficient for two crops : thus, after Indian-corn has been out, the ground will 
be manured and wheat or barley will be sown, and after them cotton or indigo, 
without any fresh manuring. For general crops from twenty-five to seventy- 
five maunds per bigha khetm are spread according to the character of the crop ; 
for sugar-cane, opium, tobacco, and vegetables one to two hundred mauuds arc 
required. Manure is not ordinarily an article of traffic, each cultivator sav- 
ing and carting away his own pile, and thoso who are not cultivators allow 
their friends to remove the refuse around their houses. Where manure is sold the 
price varies from half a rupee to a rupee and a half per hundred maunds. 
The expense of carting one hundred maunds of manure a mile and spreading 
it, if a chdugdica or four-bullock cart be used with two labourers, is about 
Re. 1-12. 


Rotation of crops. 


As a rule only one crop is taken from the ground each year. The prin- 
cipal exceptions aro cotton, which is often succeeded by 
chentiy zira } tobacco or vegetables in gauhdni lands ; 
indigo, which is usually followed by wheat and barley ; and Indian-corn 
and rice, which are sometimes immediately succeeded by tobacco, barley, 
and wheat In tetrdi lands, where sugar-cane has been grown during the 
year, rice is usually grown next Lands are still allowed to lie fallow, but 
not to such an extent as formerly. The fallow at the former settlement 
amounted to 82,816 acres, and now, though the cultivated area has increased 
by about 150,000 acres, the fallow is not one-fourth of what it was, which 
may perhaps be due to the gradual disappearance of the destructive weed 
kdns» l 

Irrigation is generally and extensively had recourse to in all parts of tho 
Irrigation district, but increase in irrigation has not kept pace 

with the extension of cultivation. Since the former 
settlement the cultivated area has increased, as already noticed, very consi- 
derably. At that time the irrigated area comprised 224,174 mores, or 48 per 
cent of the cultivation. Taking the total area at 967,353 acres, the returns of 
1872 show 186,292 acres as barren ; 768,198 acres as culturable, of which 
12,863 acres were held free of revenue ; 1,30,594 acres were cuiturablc waste ; 
19,774 acres were fallow of one year, and 617,830 acres were under c ultivatio n 

1 A field tying fallow after tbs raid crop is bare sailed »arwm$ and alter a ****** 

untultursbk waste is know a as patpat. 
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fi (raw, 828,373 ; kharif, 289,457). The irrigated area amounted to 191,606 acres, 


distributed as follows : — 

Canal-irrigated by lift 

Ditto flow »•* 

Total Mt 

Irrigated from other sources ... 

Total 

Deduct area cropped in both seasons 
Net area irrigated »•« 

The following statement shows the 


Kabt. 

Kharif. 

Total. 

6, *90 

3,266 

#,47« 

6,596 

4,761 

11,877 

15,786 

8,067 

20,853 

195,194 

63,653 

198,847 

147,980 

71,720 

2 19, TO) 

14,047 

14.047 

28,094 

183,933 

67,673 

1 91,606 


canal-irrigation in each parganah for 
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The following statement shows the crops for which reooaTae is generally had 
to canal-irrigation : — 


Crops. 

o' 

os 

to 

oo 

18*0-71. 

c4 

*- 

r-- 

oc 

i—* 

co 

t— 

c* 

c— 

09 

Crops. 

I 


<N 

»~ 

* 

tw 

oo 

C9 

r» 

04 

»w 

to 

Gardens, 

490 

365 

508 

356 

Other pulses, .. 

25 

60 

34 

23 

Sugar-cane. ... 

194 

301 

307 

434 

Fodder, ... 

... 

••• 

... 

• «• 

Wheat, 

8,821 

12,723 

8,942 

9,453 

Cotton, ... 

i,93s 

936 

261 

82 

Barley, 

7,308 

6,245 

5,414 


Other fibres,... 

1 

*#• 

... 

... 

Rice, 

... 

42^ 

415 

177 

Indigo, ... 

7,983 

7,861 

10,28* 

7,35* 

Maize, 

736 

... 

— 


Other dyes, ... 

- 



6 

Other cereals. 

2,013* 

335 

165 

357 

Drugs, ... 

16 

28 

40 

43 

Gram, 

J 

380 j 

175 

205 

Cl 4 

Oil-seeds, 

• 44 

... 

- 

... 


The average depth at which water is fouud throughout the district is six- 
Depth of water from teen feet from the surface, varying from 22 feet in 
the surface. Sonhar to 8 feet in Nidhpnr. The average depth of 

water in kuolicha wells is about 6 feet. The following statement shows the well 
statistics for the whole district as recorded during the settlement operations : — 


Parganah. 

Average depth 

Parganah . 

Average depth 

Parganah. 

Average depth* 

■> 

g 

o 

H 

! s-* 

<Lt 

ec 

* 

o 

S 

1 

o 

H 

Of water. 

4 

* 

H 

1 

o 

Kidhpur, 

4*33 

1*28 

Boron, ... 

14*79 

9 74 

Azaranagar, ... 

18*16 

4*89' 

Faizpu?, 

6*09 

2*75 

Saha war, ... 

20*63 

4 86 

Sonhar, ... 

14-23 

6*34 

Aulii, 

4*78 

2 26 

Sirhpuro, 

16*76 

4 22 

Marahra, ... 

10-34 

6*5a 

Pachl&na, ... 

6*38 

4*53 

Patiail, 

9*55 

3*71 

Ditto ntudA , ... 

19-74 

1 6‘3* 

Bitram, 

13*21 

6*24 

liarna, ... 

11*63 

3*17 

Eta-Sakfc, 

17-19 

7 66 


The cost of well-irrigation varies very much, but may roughly be estimated 
at He. 1-10 per acre for each watering. A pair of bullocks at a cattle-run can 
irrigate one acre in three days, whilst the Persian wlieel requires six days, and 
the dhenkli or lever requires nine days. The area irrigable by a run at a pukka 
well, taking the statistics of the whole district, is about 5 J acres ; by a run at at 
kuchcha well is about 4 acres, and by a dhenkli is under 2 acres. 


Io the tardi tract irrigation is seldom had recourse to, though hand wells 
are occasionally used by the K&ehhi and Mur do cultiva- 
tors. The central dtt&b tract depends exclusively on 
wells, as there are no canals. Water is everywhere available and kuohoha wells 


Welt Irrigation. 
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Wells. 


are dog for irrigation, but, owing to the sandy nature of the subsoil, they sel- 
dom last in most parts more than one season, though strengthened by coils of 
twigs and cylinders. The supply of water, too, is usually very scanty and only 
sufficient for one bullock-run. This is no doubt due to the water being collec- 
ted from percolation above the spring level, for where that is reached the 
supply is usually ample. The general proportion ot* irrigation in this tract was 
28 per cent, at the recent settlement. The water of the Kali is here, also, 
frequently dammed up for irrigation and raised to the level of the surrounding 
country by the dhenkli or lever, or else it is thrown up by the basket or lenri. 
In the tract to the south of the Kali the means of irrigation are plentiful and 
the proportion of the irrigated to the cultivated area reaches 63 per cent. Kuch- 
cha wells reaching an ample supply cannot be dug everywhere, and for this rea- 
son pukka wells arc more-common, and 57 per cent, of the total irrigation is had 
from them. 

Wells in this district may*l>e divided into two classes,— those that are carried 
down to the spring level and those that roach only to 
*he percolation level. These wells may be again sub- 
divided into pukka wells or wells constructed of burnt bricks or block kunkur, 
and kuchcha wells which have been simply dug out. Pukka wells are made with 
or without lime-mortar. The shape is generally round, but many old wells arc 
to be found built in a hexagonal or octagonal shape. Besides ordinary pukka 
wells some wells are constructed with deep concave- shaped bricks fittiug into 
each other at the ends and set edgewise one above the other; these wells are 
generally of very small diameter, and only just large enough to admit the 
leathern bucket. Another kind of well is made of broad flat bricks in the shape 
of the segment of a deep cylinder, and is usually of the size of ordinary mason- 
ary wells. Both these kinds of wells rest on wooden cylinders rising to the 
level of the water, the brick lining serving merely to prevent the falliug^in of 
loose soil. The cost of the former, exclusive of the expense of digging the well 
and settijig the cylinder, is roughly reckoned by the cultivators at one rupee 
for feet of running depth of cylinder, that of the latter at 1^ feet per rupee. 
The former last from 15 to 20 years, and the latter, which are in more common 
use, last much longer. In Marabra a brick-built well with water sufficient for 
two rtms costs Rs. 200, and a similar well built of kunkur costs Rs. 150. 

Kuchcha wells differ much according as they are excavated in mot a or hard 

Kuchcha wells. 80 ^ or * n 8aru ty Where hard stiff soil is met with a 

well of the circumference required is dug out, and 
carried down either to the spring level or a few feet below the water-bearing 
stratum. Such a well may last 15 or 90 years. In sandy tracts the usual 
method is to dig a wide hole about ten feet in diameter down to the water- bear- 
Ittg stratum, and then to sink the ordinary well about four foot wide, and line 
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Paira, 


it either with coils of twigs (Mra) of arhar or stalks of amsa or gandcn'y or with 
a wattle cylinder (budjhar) constructed chiefly of jhau (tamarisk) and occa- 
sionally of a rough planking (kolhi ) of dhak . The latter kind of well is 
generally carried to the spring level. A Mra well costs about Rs. 4 or 5, 
and lasts about one year; a budjhar well lasts two years; and a kothi well, 
costing Rs. 20, lasts ten years. The most frequent kind of well in sandy tracts 
is, however, a mere wide hole dug to the water-bearing surface, but such a well 
does not last for more than one year, and costs only Re. 1-8. 

The modes of irrigation most commonly in use are : — * 

(1.) fair a ; a large leathern bucket is fixed to 
Modes of irrigation. . _ „ , . , . , . 

the end of a rope, which is worked over a wheel. The 

rope is attached to the yoke of a pair of oxen, which are driven down a sloping 
pathway constructed near to the well, tbo driver sitting on the rope to give 

additional momentum to the oxen. In their course 
downwards the oxen draw* up the bucket, which when 
they reach the end of the run is two or three feet above the mouth of the well, 
where it is caught by a person who draws it toward the shallow basin con- 
structed to receive the water on the platform of the well. The driver then stops 
and turns the oxen so as to slacken the rope, when the bucket is dropped on to 
the basin where it is emptied, and the water runs off by the channels made for 
it to the field which is being irrigated. The oxen are then driven to the top 
of the run, the bucket is again dropped into the well and the operation repeat- 
ed. Two men are required for this work ; one to drive the cattle and the other 
to catch, empty, and return the backet to the well, besides the panmela to dis- 
tribute the water. 

(2.) Dhenkli. — This apparatus consists of a horizontal lever with a weight 
at one end and a bucket on the other, and is worked on 
a strong post which forms a fulcrum. The man working 
it generally stands at the month of the well, or, when the well is large, on a 
beam laid across it, and pulls down the rope till the bucket reaches the water ; 
when filled the rope is let go, and the weight at the other end draws up 
the bucket. This machine is only used where the water is very close to the 
surface. 

(3.) Rhent , rahenty or rahat. — A pulley well or a couple of small earthen 
pots attached to each other by a rope and worked over a 
wheel, the two pots alternately ascending and descend- 
ing ; this method is chiefly employed where the subsoil is sand and the water close 
to the surface. The last method, called d&l, is chiefly made use of when water 
taken from tanks, jhils, rivers, or canal channels for irrigation, has to he raised to 
a higher level. A basket made of bambus or, if durability is required, of leather 
is employed; to the basket two strings are joined on each side; these are held by 


Dhenkli. 


e 


Persian wheel. 
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From canals. 


two persons, who station themselves one on each side of tho basin from which 
the water is to be raised. A swinging motion is then given to the basket ; wa- 
ter from the basin is caught up and thrown into a small reservoir above, from 
which it runs off to the field. When water has to be raised any considerable 
height, as, in the cold weather from the river-bed to the top of its banks, a suit- 
able spot,*%hore a footing for the persons working the basket and deep water 
can be found, is chosen at a height of three or four feet above the water level, 
A small basin is then dug in the bank with a channel leading to a reservoir. 
Above the reservoir another small basin with a channel leading to another reser- 
voir is constructed, and so on until the top of the bank is reached. At the water’s 
edge and at each of the reservoirs two or four persons with baskets are stationed. 
Those at the water’s edge commence throwing up the water into the basin abovo 
them, whence it runs into the first reservoir. As soon as this is sufficiently 
filled, the persons stationed there begin to work their basket, and send the water 
into the basin above them, and in this manner the water is thrown from one 
level to another until the basin at the top of the bank is reached, whence the 
water can be run off’ by channels to any spot where it may be required. 

In irrigation from canals, where the canal water is below the surface of the 
field, the dal or basket method is chiefly employed* 
Where the water is above the level of the field it is 
allowed to flow (tor) into it by channels, and is eithei thrown over the surface 
with a shovel or is allowed to flood the field. It has already been stated that 
the canals in the district are carried along the water-shed of the country and 
do not cross the lines of natural drainage, and as, in addition, the portion of the 
district through which they pass is of a high-lying and dry character, the health 
of the people cannot be said to have been injuriously affected, though the 
people themselves, even when residents of parganahs at 'a distance from the 
canals, assert that a large increase in fever is due to them. In the # actual 
vicinity of the canals the spring-level of the country and the percolation-level 
in the wells has been slightly raised, but not to any such extent as to give 
cause for complaint. Tho most mischievous effect produced by the abundant 
supply of water obtainable from the canals has already beeu spoken of. At 
the same time, it should be said that there are others who assert that the 
exhaustion of the soil is due to the use of canal water, and the excessive 
percolation of water from the canals ; but the balance of opinion is generally 
against the latter view, and in all probability, as far as this district is concerned, 
with reason. If the cultivators could be taught to have some regard to the 
future in their treatment of the cultivation, and if some means could be devised 
by the Canal Department to prevent the excessive and intentional waste of 
water which is always occurring, the canals would be regarded as productive, in 
this district at least, of only immense good. 


D 
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The number of wells in the district, as ascertained at the recent settlement, 


was as follows : — 

Clast of well. 

i 

Number, 

( 

j 

! 

• Number of 
i runs. j 

) 

i 

j 

Total area 
irrigated. j 

Avtrage 

Area irrigated 
by each run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Pukka wells, 

I 4,962 

j 10, *88 

j 59,574 

S to 6 acres. 

10*2(1 

4*12 

Kuchcha wells, ... 

25, 

j 26,6*4 

1,00,821 

i 2 to 6 „ 

517 

2 0 

JDheukli, ».» 

10,622 

| 10,631 

19,317 

; 1 i to 3 „ 

4*14 

3*5 

Total, ... 

! 40,644 

j 48,203 

1,79,712 

! 3 72 acres. 

j 

i 5*20 

i 

3* 12 


In the tarai parganahs there is still a largo area of culturablc waste 

amounting to 4-1,061) acres, or 82 per cent, of the 
Culturablc waste. ' . . * i . , 

whole cult arable area. A very large part ot this land 

is little different from the outlying parts of the adjacent cultivated land, and 

has already since the new settlement been largely encroached upon. In the 

central duab tract between the Burh Ganga and the K&Ii the amount of cul- 

turable waste still remaining is not extensive, averaging in each parganah about 

19 per cent, of the culturablc area. It is principally either sandy waste or the 

remains of dhdk j angle. The latter is generally worth the expense of reclamation, 

while the former, unless in good rainy seasons, is worth very little. In the rich 

lands to the south of the K&li the culturablo waste is only 15 per cent, of tho 

culturable area. Returns of the cultivated and culturablc areas for 1848, 1853, 

1865, and 1873 are given, from which it will be seen that during the last quarter of 

a century the increase of cultivation has been from 47 1,597 acres to 619,329 acres* 




1848. 





1863. 



Pargaoh. 

' 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

Cul- 

tivated. 

Cul- 
ture bln. 

Re- 

venue* 

free. 

Barren. 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

Cul- 

tivated. 

Col- 
lar able. 

Be- 
ven ue- 
frec. 

Barren* 

Pachl&n*, *. 

S5,4^S* 

13,478 

7,080 


4,807 

25,465 

16,560 

4,041 

169 

4,668 

lUarabra, **. 

128,482 

60,967 

10,050 

10,361 

47,104 

129,327 

67,228 

8,136 

8,133 

46,831 

Bit ram, •#« 

65 ,37 ] 

33,297 

19,628 

399 

9,047 

66,87 1 

49,501 

4,639 

3,100 

8,181 

Boron, ... 

1 25,586 

13,707 

7,485 

700 

8,694 

26,666 

1 7,«6S 

1 ,832 

659 

5,643 

ir&izpat, 

48,264 

21,974 

15,375 

179 


40,838 

23,275 

4,131 


21,868 

Aulai, ... 

33,356 

12,189 

1 J ,335 

569 

■ M'M' r>f: 

16,143 

9,850 

417 

12,640 

Kidhpur, ... 

] 101,686 

30,672 

61,853 

3,066 

16,095 

100,645 

48,417 

37,286 

3,109 

17,333 

Azanmagar, 

! 155,839 

89,976 

23,472 

16,266 

86,(27 

166,547 

101,083 

16,844 

1,664 

38,687 

Pati&li, 

41,072 

22,964 

1M P.f M 

2,674 

41,536 

96,616 

8,721 

81 

6,118 

Ba rna, 

24,944 


6,244 

1,486 

1,636 

98,858 

17,767 

2,958 

**• 

3,130 

Sirhpura, ... 

68,299 

28,644 


9,256 

69,333 

88,190 

16,852 

161 

4,200 

8 a h a w ar~ 
Karaana. 

67,383 

! 46,486 

17,254 

406 

4,265 

73,235 

54,490j 

11,314 

871 

7,051 

Bakit, «** 

83,393 

84,885 

18,030 

898 

85,088 

83,267 

49,083 

9,231 

870 

31,723 

Eta, 

74,573 

33,539 

4,353 

564 

35,818 


86,488 

6k85$ 

401 

84,122 

Bonhir, ... 

19,258 

10,258 

6,818 

134 

3,647 

20,794 

>8,659 

3,428 

64 

8,760 

Total, ... 

»«*,*&» 

471,697 

288,718 

39,674 
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1865. 


J 


1873. 



2’arganah. 

Total 

Cul- 

tivated. 

Cnl- 

tumble. 

Re- : 


To,ul 1 Cul- 

! 

Cul- 

Re- 



area in 
acres. 

venue- Barren, 
free | ; 

i ; 

turable 
want e. 

venue- 

free. 

Barren. 

PaeliliOm, ... 

51,004 


4,694 

226 

j 

487 ■ 

i 

i 

26,037; 17,170 

5 r 883 


2.584 

At a rah ra, ... 

84,546 

6' .42*2 

4,036 

8,065 

6 7231 

128,0.3 75,715 

11, 415 

602 

40,391 

Bilifcro, ... 

66,37 1 

60,209 

8 282 

3,27 o; 

3,6 to; 

66,156 54,608 6,935 

174 

4,538 

Sorou, 

26 586 

17,861 

3,923 

82o: 

2,992: 

26,223 19,671 

4,001 

386 

2,165 

Faizpur, ... 

34 6 *2 

1 ?*,791 

fc,402 

56 

7,383 

31,504 19,757 

6,004 

32 

6,711 

Aulai, 

34,183; 

17,609 

8,234 

53 

8 3^7 

31,04 1 19.030 

7,853 

• •• 

4,158 

Nidhpur, ...j 

104,674 

44,396 


1 ,804 

15,942 

107,629 53 924 

30,2 1£ 

i 817 

22,676 

Azamrmgar,] 

169,468 

101,219 

24,242 

l,o61 

32,956. 

1 64, 1 (»: > 110,050 19,859 

5k3 

23,608 

Tatiali, ...j 

41,663 

24,731 

1 1,318 

137: 

6,3 l 7 

4 *,76 2, 26 683 

11,747 

134 

! 3,998 

Barn a, 


msgm 

3,712 

20 

1,449 

24,573i 18,834 

3,975 


1,764 

Sirbpura, ...j 
Hah aw ar i 

68,0 )6 

39,402 

10,616 

Cl 1 

! ; 

7 376* 

58.957, 42,989 

9,c;s 

4 

6,291 

Kun-am. 

67,284 

66,286 

7,784 

628 

2,586 

74,53 h 59.757 

8,180 

« • • | 

6,594 

Eta-Sakit,... 

168,043 

6*2,763 

13.631 

1,263 

60,5 6 

164,551 86,784 

t i ,397 

• • » 

60,373 

Howhar, ... 

20,881 

1 

14,243 

2,943 

! i so 

1 i 

3,6 -i 5 

2 1,92*1; 14,557 

i 

3,7 37 

i 

| 3,632 

i 

Total, ... 

698,838 

567,137 

l 

154,249 

, IS,] 96 

159,259 

966,615 619,329 150,871 

2,65:>j 187,783 


The implements in general use are the ha! or plough, which is made of babul 
in the uplands and of rajar in the lowlands; the phaura 
Implements. or hroiid lioe ; kasi or narrow hoe ; fchurjta or sera per ; 


hcinBtya or sickle ; Idas or ham hit seed distributor; through which the seed 
is dropped into the furrow ; patch or roller. The ordinary leathern bucket, dheukli 
or lever, and raliat or Persian wheel, are used in irrigation. The amount of capital 
represented by the implements and cattle required for one plough ofhmd is about 
fifty rupees. The crops grown i naauhdn lands, which are all irrigated as a 
rule, are cotton, indigo, tobacco, vegetables, melons, wheat, barley, sug«r~eane, 
^ safflower, carrots, zira , ajtcain , son/, poppy, Indian -corn, 

and jodr. In irrigated diirnat soil the crops grown ate 


cotton, indigo, tobacco, Indian-corn, jodr , wheat, barley, sugar-cane, lira, 
ajwdin , gram and hemp. In irrigated matliydr wheat, barley, gram, master, 


peas, melons, jodr and rice; and in irrigated bhur soil wheat, barley, gram, cotton, 
melons, indigo, and millets are grown. In unirrigated lands, in dumat soil, jodr , 
barley, gram, cotton, maize, and hemp are grown. In unirrigated mattiydr soil 
rice, barley, gram, and peas are grown. In unirrigated Muir soil are grown 
bdjra , barley, gram, phdlsan, son , moth, rrv&nq, mash, lohiya , arhar, &c. The 
number of mixed crops are considerable, arhar, til , kulthi , and patsan are sown 
with jodr; sarson and dtia with wheat, barley, and gram. Mash, mumj , and 
lolriya known as masina are sown with the millets as a rain crop. The castor 
plant is sown with sugar-cane and cotton. 
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ETA DISTRICT. 


Increased cultivation. 


Sugar-cane. 


Indigo, cotton, and opium are far more extensively cultivated than formerly. 

Sugar-cane cultivation appears to have decreased every- 
where save in those few parts where canal-irrigation is 
available. The proportional distribution of wheat and barley stands much as it 
did twenty years ago. The introduction of the Lower Ganges canal will, as in 
Meerut, probably altogether change the agricultural condition of the district, and 
poor crops like bdjra and arhar will give place to sugar-cane and cotton. The 
increased cultivation of tobacco, opium, and indigo has not been followed by a 
decrease in the area devoted to food -grains ; on the contrary, owing to the great 
extension of cultivation, the production of food-grains has also increased 
considerably. 

Ten species of sugar-cano are grown in the district : the dhor, chin , baro- 
kha , paunda , manga , digilchin , grgla y agaul y rakhra , and 
hdla gonna . The cane for seed is cut into four or five 
pieces and stored until wanted in a place called a bijhara . Mr. James writes : — 
u I saw in parganah Nidhpur a very curious arrangement for storing cane for seed. 
Just outside the village homestead was a square place, somewhat like a miniature 
cemetery divided off into twenty compartments or vaults. Each compartment has 
its respective owner, and here the cane is buried every year by the various sharers 
and taken up at seed-time. Each piece of cane so cut for seed is called a painra. 
It is sown in M&gh (January), and is ready for cutting in Aghan and Pas (Novem- 
ber- December.) When just sprouted sugar-cane is called kulha ; when a little 
taller it is known as ikh or ik?idri , and when the knots on the cane (poi) become 
distinct and developed the cane is termed ganna y and when ready for cutting 
g&ndaP The oane is then cleaned ( chhol ) and gathered into bundles ( phdndi ) 
of one hundred each. In this way they are carried to the kolhu (or press), where 
the cane is sliced into pieces ( gadtti) about three inches longand placed in the press, 
which (i made of sfdshatn or babtil wood, aud rarely of stone. The refuse or press- 
ed cane is here known as pdta or pdti. The juice pours out into an earthen ves- 
sel (bojha) below and is then taken off to the kardhi (or boiler), where it is made 
into gur or undrained raw-sugar. Rob is made by putting the boiled juioe 
into an earthen vessel called 6 karst when after certain operations it becomes 
granulated (rawa parjata). The rdl> is then placed in a bag and pressed 
and purified; the solid matter which remains in the bag after pressing is 
termed choyanda y and when dried is known as khdnd y while the liquid which 
runs oat of the bag is called sMra , and is used in making wine and in preparing 
tobacco for smoking. The scum which floats on the top during the process 
of boiling is called laddoi, and the whole juice when the boiling is just complet- 
ed is known as pdg. The first bojha of juice is usually distributed amongst the 
pressers, village carpenters and blacksmiths during a ceremony termed rasyiwal 
or raswdi. The next festival is the distribution of the first gtir, called jaldwm by 
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Hindus and sinni by Musalmans, when from two to five sers arc given away. 
Sugar-pressing work is known as bhel, and the large balls of gtir are called 
Ihtlis „ The large bheli weighing about seven sers and called phtinka is seldom 
made here. 

Nearly all the crops have different names at different stages of tlieir growth : 
Different names at diff- thus, when young, the blades of wheat are called kulha 9 
emit stages of growth. st'ri ; when older, khund , and when the pod of the ear 

appears, kdnthi ; when the ear begins to appear it is described as kuthiydna or 
galetha , and when the ear is half in pod and half out as kandhela . When the ear 
is all out it is said to chhatna y and when the grain becomes developed, nibauriya ; 
when half ripe bhadera , and when fully ripe jht'ira . When wheat is stored up 
on the threshing-floor a cultivator says gehun pairi hai. The grain and chaff 
(bhusa) piled up after treading (ddin) is called siliya . This mingled grain and 
bhusa is then winnowed, and the pile of grain, still with whole ears and chaff' 
scattered through it, which remains after the winnowing is called gojaura . 
This pile has to undergo a second treading which is called khur ddin, after which 
the grain is clean. The more common preparations from wheat are bdti, seo , 
phir-mdl, pdya, prdta, and iapsi. The terms for all the staple crops are simi- 
larly copious. The principal varieties grown in Eta are katha , a very hard red 
wheat ; ratua ; munriya , a beardless wheat ; suha, a bearded wheat resembling 
the preceding; and bddshdhi , a very long-eared variety. 

Mr. Hobart gives the following estimate of the value of a kuchcha bigha 
and an acre of wheat sown in good dumat soil. Til and 
sarson are usually sown in lines through it, and their 
produce must enter into the calculation. The cost of sowing one kuchcha bigha 
is about Rs. 6-5, m., rent, Rs. 2-4 ; seed, 8 annas ; ploughing, 2 annas ; sow- 
ing, 2 annas ; watering, Rs. 2 ; weeding, 2 annas ; cutting, 3 annas; and 
threshing, one rupee. The produce will be four maunds of grain, which at^O^ sers 
per rupee is worth Rs. 7-12-6, and ten maunds of chaff, which are worth Rs. 
3, leaving a net profit of Rs. 4-7-6 per kuchcha bigha . The oil-seeds, sarcon 
and til cost almost nothing for labour, and the produce may be set down at ten 
sers, worth 8£ anuas, making a total profit of five rupees. There are 5j kuchcha 
bigha* in an acre, therefore the net profit from an acre of wheat will be Rs. 26-4. 

According to native classification there are three kinds of barley grown in 
the district, jai or oats, bddshdhi and tikuriha or tikurdri , 
so called from its long beard, known here as tihir. The 
words denoting the progressive growth of wheat apply equally to barley. At 
the time of harvest this and other similar grains are known as bauri, when 
'Bijra parched and are eaten as charban . Bdjra , also called 

* lahrra 9 comprises two species known as bdjra and bdjru 

When very young bdjra is here called ikdya ; when the ears appear, gulhat hoti 


Value of an acre of wheat. 


Barley. 
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ETA DISTRICT. 


haiy also khet gnliha raha , or khet kuthiya raha hai. Of jodr there are 
several species ; the jogiya or red variety ,* the dapaka , which has always 
two flat grains in each shell ; the dolly a, with a somewhat flat grain ; sufeduj 
uletiya also called kuicdriya, which ripens in about ten weeks and is ready 
for cutting about Kti dr ; da dhrnogar, chakeya , mit/ma and bd&mati, which last 
is seldom grown. The ear of j >dr is called bhunta. The only species of gram 
grown are called ehanna and channi When the plant appears above the ground 
it is called ik$ua y and when the flower appears pat pari ho rahi Aai, and when the 
grain appears, nibona or gheghara ho rahi hai . The species of peas grown are 
called tora, kasa , bara , and sufed. When the plant first appears it is termed 
ikwa ; when the pod appears they say choiya ho rahi An, and when the pod is 
fully formed it is called phalL The species of urd grown here are the kdla f 
kajchchiy and chikra, Tnere are two species of man g, the sua pcntkhi and m ug an a ; 
two of arhar , the siydh and safed ; two of jnoth ) the moth proper and mothela . 
Lobiya is the Persian form of ratmU , and ramus is here usually called rausa. All 
the last five grains are spoken of when sprouting as dula or dewala . Green 
flowering moth , urd , and rming, before the formation of the pods, are spoken of 
as p&l. Of til there are two kinds, til proper with a black seed, and tdi with a 
white seed. The seed-pod is here called katra . Cotton or kapd * is here usually 
called ban; the flower is called puriya ;tho pod before bursting is known as pula, 
and the open pod as tent* The pod-case, when the cotton has been picked, is 
called jhurkusi . Only two species of cottou are grown, the narmma and the 

desi. 

It is a common saying in the district that there arc as many varieties of 
Rice. rice as there are clans of Rajputs : — 

’ Jitne Oaran Thdhuron he ham t 
To itne dhdnon he miUn.’ 

Twenty-one different kinds are commonly grown, while there are several 
varieties cultivated from imported seed. The commonest are ratantar, a red 
rice ; at ia pan/chi, a long-eared variety ; euftdnm, a red long-grained species ; dii- 
baksha , a very small white-grained riee ; lobiya , a red rice ; jhimndr, a very supe- 
rior, light-coloured grain ; rndli, a large yellow grain ; taundhi, a red rice ; 
»dthi, a blackish rice ; pusdi , a wild rice ; na/idn, also called naurangi ; usu'ds, also 
called bdldnd; hansrdj, a superior sort; biranj , a white rice; prdnpokh , a very 
choice, long-grained species ; tikuriha, long-bearded, red rice : jhabdi , which 
makes excellent khU ; eydmjlra, a small grained riee; gnjhar, seldom grown; 
benta, a brown rice ; and jhalera, a red rice. When ready for cutting d/idn 
is termed jhenta. There are two kinds of Indian-corn : the jogiya or red maize, 
and the eunabra or golden maize. The ear is sometimes called butiya and some- 
times cuadiyg. Kodo i s commonly grown, but sdma 7 ohena, and kurthi are 
-seldom seen. -Fenugreek and fennel are common, as also spinach and a sort 
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Tobacco. 


Blights and droughts. 


of French bean f sem ). Cummin seed and melons are extensively grown, but 
one of the moat valuable crops classed as vegetables is tobacco, of which two 

sorts are grown, the katki or dhatdriya , sown in Asdrh 
and gathered in Phdlgnn y and the dhakka or desi y sown 
in Aghan and gathered in Jcth. The small shoots that appear on the plant 
at times after the breaking off of the head are called kdnya . The tobacco crop 
is infected by the siindi y which gets into and eats out the inside of the tobacco 
stalk, and the chanc/iana , which burrows into the ribs of the leaves. The diseases 
that affect tobacco in the Meerut district are the dihiya or dehyct y sundi, vydya 9 
or blistering of the leaf from the prevalence of cast winds, and hadda , or the 
white stem which grows out sometimes at the root and throws the plant far out 
iu the soil. The seed capsule is here called bonda or bon? a. 

The district is subject to both blights and droughts. The insects that ravage 
the crops are the locusts ( tiri or tdnri ), which often com© 
at all seasons. Attempts are made to drive them off by 
lighting large smoking fires, and making a loud noise with drums and cymbals. 
Durkhi is an insect which appears when there is excessive dryness and lack of 
rain. It particularly affects indigo, tobacco, mustard and wheat, and is dostroyed 
by rain or irrigation. The white-ant ( dimak) is also very destructive to the grow- 
ing crops. Two snecies of an insect known as mdhun , one green and the other 
blaekish-red, come wilh an east wind and disappear with the w est wind. Makoha 
is a red insect about an inch long that, in excessively dry weather, attacks bdjra 
jodr , sugar-cane, and shakrkand . Gareri is a very small insect of a whitish co- 

lour, about as big as a grain of rice, which ravages jodr and bdjra . Sehi is a small 
black insect that at times does great harm to wheat. Bhaunri is a very small 
insect, which in excessively dry weather attacks jodr and bdjra . Che?npa 

is a small dark coloured insect resombling the mdhun , which injures arhar and 
tobacco. Sdndi is a white insect about as big as a grain of rice which lavages 
jodr and bdjra . Sdnwal and kukohi are produced by the prevalence of east 
winds and ©xcessive rain and afflict wheat and barley in the ear. Tara f 
a very small green insect, occasionally ravages wheat. Khapariya is a very 
email white insect that sometimes damages rice. Much damage is also done 
by the attacks of deer, nilgai (or rojh as it is called here), moles ( kora ) y 
and mice. 

The characteristic appearance of the blight known as seAn is that while the 
gj ight8 stalk and ear are apparently healthy the ear will bo 

found to contain little or no grain. Ratwa is the red 
Wight in wheat; agaya attacks rice; ukhta is withering from excessive dryness; 
kandwa resembles the smut in barley. Other blights are produced by the 
sharp west wind (bahara) ; by frost (twdr); by hail and by floods near the 
Ganges. 
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Famines. 


The famine of 1783-84, known as the cltalUa , and that of 1803 are remembered 
as having been very severely felt in this district. 1 Daring 
the season of 1837-38 famine was rife in this district in 
common with tho entire province. Relief operations were had recourse to, and 
even then hundreds of poor creatures died from starvation and exposure. The 
cattle died in thousands, and the district received a blow to its advancement which 
it took many years to recover. Cotton and indigoespeeially suffered, and the price 
of all seeds rose some one hundred per cent. Violence was had resort to by the 
people to induce the grain-dealers to open their stores, and though the native 
and European community subscribed large sums for the relief of those who from 
sex, age, or infirmity were unable to work, while Government provided labour 
for the able-bodied, distress was deeply felt all through the district by all classes. 
An eye-witness (Captain Wroughton) thus describes the district in November, 
1837: — “Eta is in one general state. All the cultivation is dependant on 
irrigation, and as this division had some rain, grass for fodder is procurable, and 
the cattle, in consequence, are able to work at the wells, which have been kept 
constantly going. The same holds good of Sakft, except that grass is not so plen- 
tiful. In Sirhpura, the water being nearer the surface, the irrigation cultiva- 
tion is twenty-five par cent, above average seasons. The attention of the ryots 
having been confined to this description of tillage, the small quantity of rain 
did not permit them to prepare their kh&ki lands. Fodder is pretty abundant 
here compared with the adjacent parganahs, and as this parganah borders on the 
tar&i , the means of supporting tho cattle is not unobtainable.” 

The next great famine is that of 1860-61, now generally known as the akdl 
#at8erd y or 6 seven ser famine.’ The people were driven 
to eat wild vegetables and fruits and to extract food even 
from grass seeds. Cattle were fed on leaves, and multitudes died. The chief 
local qause was the want of irrigation, and, perhaps, the indolence of the large 
Tb&kur population contributed to make bad worse. The total average rainfall 
throughout the district up to the third week of September, 1860, was but 8*44 
inches, and the severity of the famine may be judged from the fact that the Agra 
Committee allotted Rs. 53,000 for this district, three times as large au amount 
as was granted to Farukhabad and nearly twelve times as much as the grant 
Etawa was considered to require. The selling price of the principal food-grains 
for this period is given in the notice of the neighbouring district of Farukhabad. 

In 1868-69 Eta was visited with drought and scarcity, but not by famine. 

It seems to have made no great impression on the native 
mind, and is known by no special name. The kharlf 
crop almost entirely failed owing to the six-weeks drought that succeeded the rains 

1 Mr. Newnham’s account of the famine of 1803 is given at p. 34 of Mr» Girdlestone’s Famine 
Report. 


Famine of 1860-61 . 


Scarcity of 1868-69. 
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in July and yielded hardly one-fourth the average. The September rains barely 
touched the north of the district, and the cultivators became very industrious in 
digging common earthen wells where the soil allowed of it, and in preparing for 
the cold-weather crops. These gave a return estimated at seven-twelfths of an 
average crop. Mr. Henvcy writes “ Though the high prices were maintained 
to the end of 1869, the people, being mostly agricultural, did not suffer so acutely 
as the inhabitants of neighbouring districts.” Wheat, which usually rules the 
market, was selling at 13 sers for the rupee in the first week of October, 1869, and 
this was the highest price prevalent during the scarcity. Famine rates are 
probably reached in this district when wheat sells at less than 12 sers for the 
rupee, and then Government relief operations become necessary. The following 
table gives the price of the principal food-grains for tlie last week in each month 
during the season of scarcity in this district: — 


Months. 

i 

: Wheat. 

! 

i 

| Bariev. 

1 

i 

. Gram. 

1 

i 

Bajra. 

! Jo&r. 

! 

! 

1 Rice, 

i 

* 




s. 

c. 

! s. 

c. 

s. 

C. 

s. c. 

S. C. 

s. c. 

1868 

y July, 

... 

i 25 

0 

I 36 

O 

1 






August, 

• a* 

22 

8 

1 34 

9 






»» 

September, 

... 

18 

4 

i 18 

O 

j 





#> 

October, 

• •• 

15 

8 

15 

8 





i 


November, 


14 
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0 

14 
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0 

18 

0 

13 
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o 

17 

0 

13 

4 

Ml 
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» 
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»• 9 

12 

8 

15 

2 

12 

2 

• •• 

... 
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>» 
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8 

14 

9 

10 

8 

• a# 
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n 

September, 


12 

7 

16 

7 

11 

1 
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10 

14 

14 

8 

9 

1 4 

16 0 

... 

10 0 

»» 

November, 

... 

1 u 

0 

15 

0 

9 

12 

20 0 

22* * 8 

is o 

>» 
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... 

9 

2 

16 

O 

9 

2 

16 2 

16 10 

12 0 

1870, January, 


8 

14 

14 

10 

8 

14 

17 6 

19 12 

10 10 

it 

r eortiary. 

... 

10 

0 

18 

0 

10 

0 

20 4 

22 8 

u o 

99 

March, 


11 

0 

26 

0 

13 

0 1 

22 0 f 
1 

23 12 

n s 


There are no stone quarries in the district ; good cut stone required for build- 


Building materials. ln ® * s brought from Agra. Block kunkur, a very good 
substitute for stone, is found throughout the district, 
generally in the uplands, and is used for buildings, bridges, wells and the like. 
In former times it was used b for the more ornamental parts of buildings, as is 
shown by the many carved remains of pillars, facades and other architectural 
ornaments lying about the old kheraa (or mounds) which mark the sites of old 
cities. The average cost of first-class well-burned bricks, 10"x5*x is Rs. 10 
per thousand. lime burned from biohda kunkur with cowdung and other refuse 
costs about Rs. 10 for 100 maunds ; 100 cubic feet of kunkur burned with 

•' ’**- v ■■ v * . ... 
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35 maunds of refuse yields about 125 cubic feet of lime, which weigh 100 maunds. 
The cost of burning varies at from Rs. 6 to 8 per 3 00 maunds. Kunkur for 
metalling roads and block kunkur costs It *. 1 per 100 cubic feet for digging 
and stacking at the quarry. The cost of carriage per 100 cubic feet is eight an- 
nas per mile. Consolidation costs one rupee per 100 cubic feet, so that metalling 
a road 12 feet wide and t> inches deep costs Rs. 3 per 100 cubic feet, or Rs. 950 
per mile, where the kunkur can be quarried within two miles of the road. 
The ordinary royalty to the owner of the quarry is one anna per 100 cubic feet. 
Shisham for timber is scarce, and costs about Rs. 2 per cubic foot; nirn, rnahua, 
and jdnian are tolerably plentiful and sell for Re. 1-8 per cubic foot. Mango 
and tamarind are common, but are only used for inferior work, and cost 
about Re. 1-4 per cubic loot. Imported sal timber costs Rs. 3 per cubic foot. 


PART HI. 


Population. 


POPULATION OF THE DISTRICT. 

Previous to 1845 the attempts at enumerating the people have not been 

recorded, and the census of 1848 has been included in 
the returns of the districts from w liich the parganahs 
iorming Eta have been taken ; the same arrangement was continued in 1853. 
The following table, extracted from the returns for those years, gives the 
population divided according to religion and occupation : — 
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Azamnagar, 

53,753 

12,285 

75,304 

14.590 

2.722 

3,081 

4,818 

3,051 

3,650 

71,841 

08,442 

397 

FatUUJ, 

10,872 

1.875 

l<;,711 

4,7 <’>f, 

2,24 0 

1 .246 

3,088 

1C342 

28,259 

435 

Barna, 

From Budaun. 

7,2VJ 

3,393 

11.349 

1.442 

015 

1.438 

301 

220 

12,980 

13,312 

450 

BIlrAm, 

22,351 

11,879 

20,978 

17.402 

2,383 

3,703 

2,«»8 

6,002 

40,376 

32,740 

610 

Soron, 

9,024 

10,9552 

12,641 

10,452 

445 

874 

539 

1,198 

21.293 

24,730 

018 

Paizjpur Badariya, 

14,5^5 

0,000 

J 9,378 

7,005 

1,060 

831 

1,708 

1,008 

| 22,430 

29,789 

386 

10,133 

4,109 

14,195 

3.7 <2 

405 

558 

037 

650 

15,206 

19,2*4 

46,770 

324 

Nldlipur, 

From Mainpuri. 

24,031 

5,815 

35,821 

0.S41 

1 

| 

1,518 

1,411 

2,105 

2,003 

32,773 

297 

1 

CMffcjmra, 

8**mw*r-IC*rfl4na 

17,905 

3,525 

2^,310 

1 

3,419 

490 

640 

967 

466 

22,460 

31452 

342 

29,905 

10,405 

38,210 

7.493 

3,079 

3,120 

3,324 

2,539 

47416 

61,666 

450 

sg*. 

29.162 

12,782 

37,fi38 

10,033 

990 

1,830 

1,481 

1,626 

43,770 1 

60,778 

61.601 

090 

istl. 

24J16 

11,940 

37,107 

41,970 

410 

905 

1,017 

1,701 

87.690 

431 

7,825 

1,150 

10,257 

1,659 

66 

135 

106 

167 

•476 

12,208 

870 

From A ligarh. 












£Sf b, t na ' 

4,777 

2,171 

0,050 

8,307 

161 

104 , 

221 

470 

7,288 

t*gu: 

327 

MArafcra 

24,598 

15,009 

50,707 

88,547 

1,000 

4,000 ] 

1,049 

7,030 

4*62# 

8*091 

400 

Total, .. 

289,168 

119,390 

421,762 

; 168,412 

10,872 

24,866 j 

26,46 

*1,440 

jg§ 
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The general result of the census of 1865 may be shown as follows, gi'ung 
Census of 18G5. 437 souls to the square mile : — 


Religion. 


Hindus, .. 
Mufcaluians 
and other*. 

Total, 


Males 


Agiucoli ijual . 


Females. 



NoN-AGHICIJLTOU A L. 

1" ■ 

! Males. 

Females. j } 


Adults. 

Hoys. 

Adults. j 

Girls. 

Total, j - 

1 Adult* 

Boys. 

- - I 

i Total. 

Adults! Girls ' 

total. 

122,159 
ft, 6 1 1 

73*883 

5,380 

98,895 

7,269 

ft 2,0- 5 
3,965 

| 

347,012 73.054 
| 25,125; 10,004 

i ■ . 

i 

42,78ft 1 

6,510 

63.466 31,892; 21 1,188 
9,664 4.918: 31 ,02ft 

j ; 

558,200 

56,151 

130, f>70 

79,263 

IOC, 164 

56,040 

37 2,137 83,058 

j 49,296 

73,020 36,840 242,214 

614,351 


The following statement distributes the population amongst the same great 
classes of agriculturists and non agriculturists according to the enumeration 
of 1872: — 


Religion. 

Can i>onv nkub 

AgRICUI.TUKIsnTS 

Non-aoricui.i r- 
kists. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

Male. ) 

F cm ale 

Male. 

Female. 

Hindus, 

Musulm&ns 

Christians* 

1 i.eao 
l,7S« 
16 

10,241 

1,868 

19 

210,863 

10,485 

172,818 

9,671 

12 1,026 f 
22,99l| 

105 675 
20,537 
10 

347,715 

35,202 

29 

1 1 

288,634 

32,076 

29 

1 

Total, 

j 14,368! 12,128 

221,348 

j 182,499 

l 4 7 ,030 ! 

I 

126,122 

j *82,74fi 

320,7 39 


The next statement gives t he distrihut ion by parganahs at the census of 1 872 : — 
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Mule. 

Female 

p a* 


Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

re- 

male. 

Male. 

r e- 
malc. 



Kta, 

»S,I5J 

12,933 

1 0,567 
10,451 

19.719 

8,619 

1 5, fc 89 
15, <’4- 

794 

7 75 

r>62 

756i 

1,478 

1.227 

1,032 

1*149 

36, 52 
33 574 

28J40 

2^04 

| 485 

M&rnhrn* .. 

22,240 

17,720 

30**8 1 

2 G,048 

2,226 

9,016 

2,9 1 1 

3,060 

68*258 

49,443 

638 

Souh&r* 

3,077 

2,474 

4,472 

3,6S> 

73 

45' 

87 

71 

7,7 9 

6,270 

411 

A alai. 

3,706 

2*9 04 

6,8 18 

4,4S8 

2 1 0 

16! 

407 

235 

10,140 

7,778 

373 

Fachl&na* ... 

3,. 24 

2,475 

4,273 

3.609 

162 

137 

2ft 1 

19u 

7,* 20 

6,4 1 1 

356 

Boron* 

6,526 

4.494 

8,4 15 

7, <>07 

454 

410 

879 

6 69 

15.2 3 

13,080 

| 69 2 

Faizpur, ... 

4,778 

3*963 

7,000 

<>,049 

64* 

479 

8 . 7 

ft G 

13*143 

11, 167 

! 496 

Hahawar* ... 

8,39ft 

6,995 

1 1,642 

10,224 

1,556 

1,382 

2,120 

2,1 18 

j 23,714 

20*7 1 9 


Kars&na .. 

2,900 

2,6o2 

4.209 

3,647 

183 

138 

221 

232 

j 7,513 

0,419 

\ 499 

Birhpura, ... 
Hilram* 

7,72b 

6*168 

10 98; 

8,94 2 

1 314 

254 

490 

379 

19,51. 

1 6,7 48 

383 

11,994 

9,637 

16, *6 

1 4,G33 

2,140 

1,814 

2,991 

2,844 

33,985 

28,9*8 

, 612 

Barn a, 

3*330 

2,765 

4,890 

4*1 1ft 

152 

115 

It 4 

17ft 

8 5ft #, 

1 7,162 

1 

413 

Patiili, ... 

6*693 

4,410 

7,74i 

6,807 

1.652 

1*446 

2 037 

2.299 

17,023 

| 14,962 

477 

Azamnagar, 

32,663 

1 17*961 

32*745 

27,978 

2,191 

1,760 

* 

2,970 

3,057 j 

60 674j 

60 , 756 

*33 

Nidhpur, ... 

1 .,432 

>,419 

16*647 

13,884 

1,180 

979 

1*58 

1,485 

30,79)1 

1 25,767 

334 

Total, 

1*2,663 

114.885 

30 *,983 

1 73,749 

14,560 

12,643 

20,67 1 

1 9,562 

382,746 

320,739 

465 


„ ^ 1872 there were 2,620 villages in the district, containing 73,132 enclo* 

ettrea &ndlp$j8Q4: Houses, These numbers give 1>7 villages to each square mile 

lia/kti A O i _ . i < 


to 6aeh village, 48 enclosures to each square mile, and nine souls 

on. ■ 
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5*1 persons to each house. Of the houses 7,890 are built with skilled labour and 
were inhabited by 44,253 persons, or 6*3 per cent, of the total population, while 
659,232 persons, or 93*7 per cent, of the total population, occupied 128,974 houses 
of the inferior sort. There were 1,559 villages having less than 200 inhabitants ; 
753 with from 200 to 500; 245 with from 500 to 1,000; 43 with from 1,000 to 


2,000 ; seven with from 2,000 to 3,000 ; five with from 3,000 to 5,000, and eight 
towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants, viz.. Eta (8,044), M&ralira (9,214), 
Soron (11,182), Salmwar (5,156), Sakifc (5,415), Dundwaraganj (5,414), 
Aliganj (7,912), and Kasganj (15,764). The total number of Hindu males 
is 347,515, or 54*6 per cent, of the entire Hindu population; Hindu 
females number 288,634 souls, or 45*4 per cent. Musalman males num- 
ber 35,202, or 52*3 per cent, of the whole Musalman population, and 
Musalman females are 47*7 per cent. The percentage of Hindus on the 
total population is 90*4, and of Musalm&ns is 9*6 per cent., or 9 Hindus 
for every Musalman. The percentage of males on the total population is 54*4, 
and of females is 45*6, the divisional ptjrcentages being 54*6 and 45*4 respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 1872. 

„ „ , The results for this district is that there are 57 insane 

Infirmities. 

persons ( 19 females), or *8 per 10,000 inhabitants ; 100 
idiots (27 females), or 1*4 per 10,000 ; 197 deaf and dumb (79 females), or 2*8 per 
10,000; 2,319 blind (1,093 females), or 32*9 per 10,000 ; and 387 lepers (41 
females), or 5*5 per 10,000. The statistics relating to ago were also eollectod 
for the first time in 1872, and exhibit the following results for this district. 


The table gives the number of Hindus and Musahn&ns according to sex at differ- 
ent ages, with the percentage on the total population 
of the same religion. The columns referring to the 


total population discard the difference of religion, but retain the sex distinction 




Ages. 

Hindus. 

Mum bvdns. 

Total population . 

8 

*3 

S3 

Percentage on total 
Hindus. 

Females. 

... _ 1 

Percentage on total 
Hindus. 

Males. 

Percentage on total 
i Musalmaus. 

Females. 

3 

2 

g « 

O ‘fll 

f J 

if 

X, 

i 

*3 

a 

Percentage on total 
population. 

1 

d 

*3 

§ 

II 

8* 

It 

Up to 1 year. 

• •• 

18,678 

54 

17,7 ie 

6*1 

1,847 

5*2 

1,881 

6*7 

20,720 

6*4 

19,660 

60 

Between 1 and 

6, «• 

60,994 

14*6 

46,185 

16 0 

5,071 

144 

4,912 

15*2 

66,072 

14*6 

51.106 

15*9 

§y 

6 i, 

12,... 

69.466 

150 

86,877 

12*7 

5,54* 

1 5*7 

4,196 

3*0 

68,0.i7 

16 2 

rnGTEI 

12*8 

ft 

12 „ 

30, ... 

63,993 

18 2 


17 6 

6,385 

18*1 

6,685 

17*7 

69,684 

182 

56,652 

17*6 

ft 

so „ 

80,,.. 

61,956 

IW'i 

n* r gjj 

18*6 

6,484 

18 2 

6,076 

18*9 

67,6*7 

177 

60,040 

18*7 

II 

80 „ 

40,... 

44.267 

13 7 

36,266 

ta-8 

4,497 

12 7 

8,992 

12*4 

48,767 

12 7 

40,262 

12*6 

ft 

60 „ 

60,... 

29,668 

8*6 

23,726 

8*3 

2,787 

7*9 

38,780 

6 5 32,346 

8*4 

96,487 

8*8 

M 

60 „ 

60. ... i 

17 499 

5*0 

14,671 

EH 

1,681 

4*7 

1,646 

6*1 19,131 

6- 

1M16 

5*0 

Above 60 years, ... 

9,880 

2*6 

8,861 

S-8 

962 

2*7 

1,009 

31 <10,83* 

2*7 


2*9 
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The proportion of Hindu males under twelve to the total Hindu popula- 
tion is 35*2 per cent, and of Hindu females is 34*9 percent. ; amongst Musal- 
m&ns the percentages are 35*4 and 34*1 respectively. Taking the quinquen- 
nial periods up to fifteen years of age, or 0 to 5, 6 to 10, and 11 to 15, theper- 
centage of both sexes to tlio total population is 18*0, 12*2, and 9*7 per cent, res- 
pectively ; or taking females alone, the returns show 19*6, 11*7, and 8*4 per cent., 
or with males alone, 17*7, 12*7, and 10*7 per cent. The percentage calculated 
separately on the Hindu and Muhammadan population are almost identical, show- 
ing for Hindus in the third period 9*6 for both sexes ; 10*7 for males and 8*4 
females; and for Musalmans. 9*9, 11*0, and 8*8 per cent, respectively. Again, 
taking the percentage on the total population of the same sex and religion, we 
find the percentage of Hindu males between 10 .and 13 is 6*1 per cent., and of 
Hindu females is 4*5 ; whilst Musalnmn males show 6 2 per cent, and Musal- 
man females show 4*7 per cent. Then taking the figures for the ages between 
10 and 20, the percentages for Hindus are 23T and 21*2, and for Musalmans 
are 23*2 and 21*5 ; and for the ages 13 to 20, the figures for Hindus are 17*0 and 
16*7 per cent., and for Musalmans are 17*0 and 16*8 per cent. It will be seen 
from this that the proportion borne by males between 10 and *20 and by females 
for the same term of life to the total number of their respective sexes generally 
approximates very closely, but in the three years between 10 and 13 the females 
fall considerably below the proportion borne by boys of the same age to the 
total male population. This defect is not fully made up in the subsequent 
seven years, and Mr. Plowden writes : — 6t It must also be kept in view that 
according to ordinary laws — and there is no reason to suppose India is excep- 
tional in this case — the females should go on increasing in numbers over males 
at the same term of life throughout all the years of life after the period I have 
taken. We find, then, throughout the province a difference of 137 in the Hindus 
and of 141 among the Muhammadans in the term 10 to 13, in the projections 
borne by males of that age to total males and by females of that age to total 
females. In the period 13 to 20 the Hindus have gained back 37, and the Muham- 
madans 36 . of this difference, leaving a considerable balance still unaccounted for. 
My impression, after a very careful study of these figures and those in other 
tables, is entirely against the assumption I have started with, viz , , that the number 
of the females have been accurately given though their ages have beeu misstated. 
I incline altogether to the other view, that there is a portion of the females between 
10 and 15 , or perhaps between 8 and 15 , who have escaped the enumerators, and 
that the actual disproportion between the sexes, though it probably exists to 
some extent— to what extent it is impossible to say — is not so great as it has 
hitherto been portrayed. Farther, I think there is very good ground for the 
conclusion that the disparity does exist, and is mainly caused by female 
infanticide. Whether there are so many more male births than female births 
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to account, for any portion of the disparity we are not at present in a position to 
assert.’* 


Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great conventional 
classes, we find 00,691 Brahmans (27,180 females); 
C !t lhnila ' 57,025 Rajputs (24,247 females); 13,056 Daniya* 

(6,077 females) ; and amongst the other castes of the census returns are entered 
505,383 persons, of whom 231,133 are females. The Brahmans belong for the 
most part to the great Kanaujiya subdivision, which numbers 52,818 mem- 


Brahmans. 


hers, and here occupies the place of the Gaurs in the 
Merrut division. Most of them belong to tho San&dh 


tribe. Tradition says that H&ma, on bis return from Lanka, assembled a largo 
number of Ilrahmans at the great Huduyan tank, near Shahpur Talda, in par- 
ganah Azaninagar, to perform a ‘ Samiha yug ’ or sacrifice. At the conclusion of 
the ceremony he distributed amongst them grants of land and money, and 
hence the name ‘ Sanadh,’ either from the ceremony in which they partici- 
pated, or from tho Sanskrit root 4 .sen,’ to obtain as a gratuity. There is a 
curious resemblance between this story and the account given of themselves 
by the Tagus of Meerut and the Nagars of Bulandshahr. Most of the San&dhs 
in this district represent themselves as tho descendants of the Brahmans of 
Ba na’s days ; a few, belonging to the Dandotiya say that they came from 
the Gwalior territory, where the Emperor Akbar had given them a chaurdfii 
(84) of villages on the banks of the Ohambal. These villages, known as the 
Dandotghar chaurad, are said to he in tho possession of Sanadhs to the pre- 
sent day. The Bhateli Brahmans are an oftshoot of tho San&dhs. The 
Kanaujiyas possess proprietary rights in 186 villages scattered very evenly 
over the whole district. 1 Joshis, though only entered as four in number in tho 
census returns, are found in great numbers in parganah Barna. They say that 
after tLe capture of Klior by the Musalmans, Dliir S&h, R&thor, drove out tho 
Bhars, an aboriginal tribe at that time doirtinant in parganabs Azamnagar, 
Barna, and Sonhar, and on the occasion of his daughter’s wedding he presented 
a bdwani (52) of tho Bhar villages in parganah Barna to his pandit, Pilntle 
B&m, Joslii, with the title of Chaudhri. The appellation of Ghandhri is 
still borne by P&nde Item’s descendants. Of the 52 villages onee held by 
them only ten are nowin their possession. The Bh&ts, entered as 96 in number, 
are really over 3,000. They are divided into three classes— the M&gadb, 
Bandijan, and Sut The Bandijans are the most numerous and are divided into 
seven ah — the Gajbhum Garhw&l, Keliya Kananj, Mah&pat Tir&ani, Athaela 
Etawa, Bardhiya Budaon, Barh-paga Etawa, and Bhatra Bhong&m. The Bh&ts 
are employed as bards, and like N&is, as go-betweens in matrimonial matters. 


1 In compiling the etstvment of proprietary rights, wbsrs any easts of clan pod* ease* 
tenth <*f a villi#** & i* recorded m holding rights in that v Binge, while ills potsctSors of lee* 
tltsn a one tenth share are omitted Altogether Mm the calculation*. ■— 
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They are proprietors in two villages, auJ are also found as cultivators and 
hankers. These Blnits are the offspring of mixed m irriages, which are sub- 
divided into four classes: — ( 1 ) A ualomaj i, or the offspring of a high-caste 
father and a low-caste mother, amongst whom are placed the Bhats, Bhagatwas, 
Mahtibrahnmns, ih&lia, and Joshis, or Bfiadris ; (2) Vratilomnj t y or the offspring 
of a high- caste mother and a low- caste father, such as Nais, Kahars, Lodhas, 
Kachhis, Barhais, Lohars, Alurs, Sonars, and Tamolis ; (3) Duran S gnkar, or 
the offspring of the intermarriage of the above two classes, such as Bhuujas, 
Garariyas, Baris, Kmnhars, Koris, Tells, Dhobis, Chamars, Khatiks, Ahenyas, 
Bhungis, &c. ; and (4) Anfajdn-anttrja or the offspring of the third class and 
pure Stidra*. Such is the fanciful classification in use amongst the Hindus. 
Matliuriya Chaubes, though not 6 peed tied in the census returns, are found in 
parganahs Eta and Saha war-Karsana. They have rights in ten villages includ- 
ing the parent village of Pharauli. The census shows Gaurs Mai* 

thils (281), Blmdns(2l), Gtijnitis (90), and SarasiHs (75), while nearly 5,000 
are entered without specification. 

Rajputs are comparatively very numerous in Eta, and amongst them Chau- 
litins show 16,918 members ; Solankhis, 8,977 ; R4- 
thors, 7,776 ; Katiyas, 3,397 ; Gaurs, 3,162 ; Gaura- 
liara, 2,617 ; Brtis, 2,259 ; Pundirs, 1,890 ; Tuars, 1,789 ; Balgujars, 1,398 ; 
Jadons, 868, and Galliots, 666. The general history of the Chauhans will be 
found under the Mainpuri district, and the local history under the account of 

the families of the liaias of Itajor and Eta. Chauhans 

Chauhans, Rathors. . . . . , . . * . . 

give their daughters in marriage to It at hors, Bhadau- 

riyas, and Pundirs, and receive in marriage the daughters of Solankhis, Tomars, 

and Qaurs. They still hold proprietary rights in 169 villages, of which 127 

are in the Eta tahsil, and the remainder are in parganab Patiiili. Next in 

importance come the Rathors, who arc chiefly to be found in parganahs 

Aaamnagar and Sonhdr. Their local history is told hereafter under the notice 

of the R&mpur Rajas. Next to those are the Solankhis, or Chalukhyas as they 

Solankhis are called in Rajputana. They still hold proprietary rights 

in 75 villages, chiefly in parganahs Sirhpura, Saha war- 

Karsana, and Boron. They say that they originally came from Pali in the west* 

and afterwards resided for a time at T4nk Tori, commonly known as “ T4nk 

Kaw&b Amir Khan.” Some one thousand years ago they set out from T4nk 

under Raja M41deo Surm4ni, also called Raja Sonmatti, and his son Kalydn Mai, 

and proceeded towards the Ganges. They took possession of all the country 

around the sacred city of Soron, which was then in ruins, and selecting a spot near 

the old site, Raja Sonmatti built a new town, which he called Sonron or Soron. 

This does not agree with the Brahmanieal account, which derives the name from 

theSaaskrit Sukara Kshetva, the ancient name of the place. Raja Sonmatti 


Chauhans, Rathors. 
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divided bis followers into three parties, one of which remained in Boron, a 
second went to Utama, and a third occupied Sirsai, near Am&pur. The ruins 
at Utarna attest the truth of the tradition that it was formerly much more 
important place than it now is. From these settlements they spread all over the 
country, aud until very recent times were the most important Rajput clan in the 
north-east of the district. There were four groat houses of Solaukhis in the dis- 
trict up to the time that the English got possession of the country ; they were : (1) 
the Lakhmipur family, which received most of its property by imperial grants 
during the reign of Aurangzeb ; (2) the Mohanpur family founded by K&o Man- 
dan Singh, but much of the vast property acquired by him was squandered by 
his son, Tej Si ugh, and the last great head of this house was Riio Karan Khan, 
a convert to Islam ; (3) the Shampur- Jalilpur house, the head of which was 
long known as Itaja Solankhiy&n, but this family has long since gone to ruin ; 
(4 ) the Jarai family, of which a few members, in miserable circumstances, may still 
be found in Jal&lpur Palra in parganah Sonhar. The Mohanpur or Musalm&n 
branch of the family owned 27 villages which were fraudulently bought up by 
one Wilayat Ali, a tahsildar, for the sum of Rs. 5,000, at a sale for arrears of 
revenue that had accrued after a bad kharif harvest ; and amongst these villages 
was Mohanpur, the principal seat of the family. After a time, Wilayat Ali was 
in turn sold up, and the entire property passed into the hands of the Afghans of 
Bhikampur and Datauli, in the Aligarh district, for a sum of Rs. 24,000. These 
villages are now worth lakhs of rupees. The descendants of Rao Karan Kh&n 
are now in extremely impoverished circumstances, but continue to reside in their 
fine old mansion at Mohanpur. The Solankhis give their daughters in marriage 
to the Chauhdnsand Bhadauriyas and receive daughters from Katyds, To mars, 
Rathors, Bdchhals, Bais, Katyars, Gaurs, Pundirs, Badgujars, and the Chauhdns 
of the Jirsmai eight villages. Every third year Bhdfcs from Tank Tori visit 
the Se ] ankhis in this district. Infanticide prevails to a great extent amongst 
the Solankhis as amongst most of the older Rajput tribes. In 20 villages, out 
of a minor population of 894 children, there is only 29‘6 per cent, of girls. The 
chief reason for the offence is the difficulty of obtaining husbands of a suitable 
clan and rank, and a laudable desire on their parts to keep unsullied the ancient 
name of their house. 


The Bais have proprietary rights in 25 villages, of which 20 are situated in 


Bais and others. 


parganah N idhpur. They claim to be true Tilokchandi 
Bais who came here from Dundia khera, in the time 


of Ala-ud-din Ghori, under one Nidh Singh of Sikandarpnr Bais. He founded 


Nidhpnr, which is now a mere khera. The Dhdkaras or Dhdkras possess pro- 
Dhakim prietary rights in two villages in parganah Nidhpu* 

and in one village in parganah M&rahra* In Nidh* 


pur they are found in Rikhara, Ghataura, Sundar&yan, and Mahauli, They 
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variously trace their origin to the districts of Agra, Muttra, and Etdwa. The 
widow of the last Raja of Eta belongs to this clan. Badgujars possess proprie- 
tary rights in five villages in parganahs Eta-Sakit and 
Badgfcjars. Mdrahra. In this district they divide themselves into 

three classes: (1) those descended from the Amipshahr Badgujars ; (2) those 
sprung from the colonists of Mathur- Bareli ; and (3) those tracing their origin 
to the Badgujars of Fat-hpur Sikri. Those last call themselves Sikarw&rs* 
By marrying into the Chauhan family of Achalpur in parganah Mdrahra, 
some of them were induced to settle on the banks of the Kali nadi, and these 
eventually took up their abode in Mohanpur, where a portion of them, in the 
first year of British rule, embraced lsla.u as chelas of tho Farukhabad Nawdb. 
Those converts, now a very wealthy cumin unity, still pay every possible respect 
to Hindu customs at birth and marriage festivals. They live on terms of the 
closest intimacy with their Hindu clansmen, and are as proud as they of being 
Badgujar Tkdkurs. The Gaurdhars, who possess proprietary rights in 46 vil- 
lages, are chiefly found in Faizpur Badariya, Soron, Pachlana, and Bilrdm. A 

small cultivating community of the same clan occupy 
Hasanpur near Piwari in parganah Mdrahra. They 
seem to know very little about themselves, and some of them trace their origin to 
Kainur, some place in tho west, whence', they came to serve the Dehli emperors, 
who settled them in Ghuranpur in parganah Soron. They give their daughters 
to Chauhdns and PuncHrs, and take in marriage the daughters of Bais, Katiyas, 
Rdthors, Gahlots, Bachhals, and Badgujars. 

Tomars possess rights in 31 villages, 16 of which are in parganah Eta-Sakit. 

_ Tho Eta colon}' claims descent from the fourth son of 

Tomars. 

Anang Pdl, and say that they came from Aysa in par- 
gana Ahnau, in the Gwalior territory, some two hundred years ago to Nandgaon, 
a hamlet of Jirsmai. At that time the Bhattis held Loya-Badshdhpur. The^omars 
turned them out and established themselves there. After this they say that they 
acquired a bdwani of villages in the neighbourhood, amongst winch were Loya 
Badsbdhpur,Nagla Dhftnar, Pawdns, Bdghwala, Kilarmau, Dhdrakpur, Ahmada- 
bad, &c. Tho other Tomars are found in parganahs Nidbpur, Sirlipura, Sahdwar- 
Karsdna, and Pachldna, and these trace their origin direct from Dehli. A small 
community of Tomars is also to be found in Saddatnagar in parganah Azamoagar. 
The Ahnau Tomars of Loya-Bddshdhpur, Dhimar, Pawdns, Bdghwdla and Kilar- 
mau bear the honorary title of mukaddam . The Janghdrasare found in Kheriya 
and Arthara in parganah Eta, in parganah Azamnagar, and in JNardauli in par- 
Jangh&ras ganah Nidhpur. They hold rights in six villages, five 

of which are in the Eta parganah. Tho Janghdras were 
closely connected with the Chauhdns of Eta and Mdrahra, and came here about 
two hundred years ago* They, also, bear the title of mukaddam . 


Tomars. 
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The Jddons have rights in 54 villages, and amongst the land -owning portion 
of tho clan tho most important families aro those of 
Awa-Misa in the Agra district and Rustamgarh in 
this district. Both belong to tho Brijb&si al of tho great Jadon clan, some 
account of whom is given under the Muttra district. Though unacknowledged 
by tho pure Jadons of Karauli an 1 Biana, they claim descent from a J&dava 
family who under the guidance of Bijai Pal, Raja of Bidna, flod to and settled 
in Muttra, and thus gave rise to a Brijbasi subdivision. From this spurious 
sept arose two other divisions : — -(1) That called after Sohan Pal, who, about 
550 years ago, founded Sima in parganah Jalcsar in the Agra district. His 
descendants aro said to be 7,0u0 in number and to possess proprietary rights 
in 250 villages. Of this family comes Thakur Dds, tho large zamiudar of Rus- 
tamgarh: (2) the branch called after Bijai Singh, tho founder of the Awa-Misa 
family. There are not above thirty houses of Bijai Singh’s descendants. All 
these Jddons have acquired their villages in this district since the advent of the 
British rule, and are as much money-lenders and usurers as landholders. The 
Awa Raja’s villages lie in parganahs Maralira, Eta, Sonhar, Azamnagar, Barna, 
Pati&ii, and Sorou, and almost all tho villages of the Rustamgarh estato are 
in parganah Mdrabra. 

Raghubansis are found only in Nidhpur, where they hold four villages, the 
largest of which is Kasol. They say that they came 
from Ajudhiya with Kasha, son of Rama, who founded 
Kusol and called it after his own name. Kusol became the parent of forty-two 
villages (bedlsi) % all of which acknowledged the authority of Raja Ishri Chand 
of Kusol, at the time of Shahdb-ud-din Ghori’s invasion. Ishri Chand was 
succeeded by Siiraj Mall, an l ho by Drig Pdl. Harchand, tho sonofDrig Pal, 
had two sons, Ttyas and Maharaj, who wore on terms of bitter enmity with each 
other, but on the death of their father a reconciliation took place, and the estate 
was equally divided between them. All the villages that fell to Tiyd* are now 
ou the Budaon sido of the Ganges, and of those which fell to M&hdrdj, Kusol, 
Khizrpur, Bastar, Sikandarpur, Khajiira, Kkiloui, Gajaura, and Meoni may be 
mentioned. Tho Raghubansis are a fine intelligent race, and professing to be 
bhagats, usually wear the red tUak on their foreheads. The Kachhwdhas possess 

proprietary rights in sixteen villages, ten of which lie 
in parganah Eta, four in Mdr&hra, and two in Azam- 
nagar. The Azamnagar Kachhwdhas say that when Akbar quarrelled with 
his great minister, Bahrdm Khdn, he was joined by five Kachhw&ha brothers 
from Ldhdr, in Jodhpur, who did good service in his cause. One day, whilst 
riding in Akbar’a train towards Farukhabad, they passed five fine viliagos, Tam- 
rora, Akbarpnr, and Sikandarpur in parganah Azamnagar, and Jagatpur and 
W6r Khera in parganah Bhongaon, in the Mainpuri district, and Akbar called up 


Raghubansia. 


Kaehhwfihas. 
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Pundirs. 


each of ‘the brothers and presented him in turn with one of the villages. Lai 
Sah&i and Kesho R&i, descendants of the Akbarpur grantee, had their village 
divided into two pattis as they now exist, shortly after the introduction of British 
rule* 

The Pundirs or Purirs possess proprietary rights in twenty villages in 
Parganah Rilr&m. A few are found in parganah M&- 
rahra, where they hold two villages. They say that 
they came from near Hardw&r in the Soh&ranpur district, under their Raja 
Damar Singh, and established themselves in Gambhira in parganah Akrabad of 
the Aligarh district, which was called Bijaigarh after Bijai, the brother of 
Damar Singh. Damar Singh died without issue, but the descendants of his 
brother are still landholders in Aligarh. 1 The Eta Pundirs are a colony of 
the Bijaigarh settlement and hold a good position. They intermarry with tho 
highest Rajput clans. The other Rajput clans, here known as Thakurs, are of 
little local importance. Galliots possess rights in two villages, Pan wars hold 
one village in Azamnagar, a few B&chhals occur in Nidhpur, and Jaiswars, who 
trace their origin to Jaisalmer and Jagner, possess four villages in Azamnagar. 
Kont Rajputs were formesly very powerful in Aulai and Nidhpur, but after the 
Musalm^n occupation many of them changed their faith and have since become 
absorbed in the Musalm&u population. Talilas, too, were a very troublesome 
clan, holding several villages in Nidhpur, near which the present, town of 
K&dirganj is situated. In Azamnagar they owned Shahpur-Tahla. The clan 
seems now to be extinct. 

Amongst the Baniya population tho most numerous are the Agarw&ls (2,424); 

B&rahsainis (2,148), Sara ugis (3,243), Chausaiuis (1,079), 
and Kurwars (2,392). The Agarwdis possess proprie- 
tary rights in thirty-seven villages, pretty evenly distributed over the entire dis- 
trict. They are immigrants from Agra, Etawa, and Dehli, and rank higher 
than the other Baniyas in tho district. Barahsainis hold rights in two tillages 
only and say that they came from Muttra. A spurious branch of thi<* subdivision 
called Chausaini exists, and to it belongs Mathura Das, a wealthy merchant of 
K&dirganj, who did good service to the British during the mutiny. He is 
of the Mathura aU The Saraugis are a wealthy class in Eta and Sakit, and 
possess rights in fifteen villages. Those in Eta are ofthoPadmav&ti al, and state 
that their original homo was the old Buddhist town of Atranji, which contains 
the immense hhera (mound) noticed hereafter. The Sakifc Saraugis are of the 
Bhanohu al and settled there centuries ago under one Lala Madkubar. They 
are also found in the neighbouring village of Huraudi, and many of them arc 
patw&ria. At the census of 1872 Mahajans show 18,348 individuals. Brah- 
mans Th&kura and pure Saniyas will have nothing whatever to do with them 


Baniyas. 
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in matters connected with eating, drinking, and smoking. There are four sub- 
divisions of them : (1) Mahor, (2) Gulahri, (3) Tinw&la Kal&r, and (4) S&tw&la. 
Tho business of the Tinwdla Kalars is the distillation and vend of spirits, and 
the other ah do not associate with them. The Mah&jans possess proprietary 
rights in thirty-seven villages evenly distributed over the whole district. Other 
divisions of Banivas are the Ajudhiyabasi, Baranwal, Dhusar, Dasa, Jaisw&r, 
Lohiya, Mahesri, Kashmiri, and Rautgi. 

The following is a list of the other castes according to the census of 1872 
Other castes. that are found in Eta : — 


Ah&r ««t 


24 

Gujar 



<11 

Mai lib ... 

«•« 

23 

Aheriya ... 


960 

Ilabura 

... 


153 

Manih&r ... 

Ml 

4 

Ahir ... 


76,754 

Hu j jam 

• • - 


12,053 

Marahla ... 

• • • 

0 

fiadhak 


12 

Jachik 

IM 


7 

Mochi 


90 

Babel iy a ... 

• •a 

57s 

Jaga 



9 

Mtirao 

... 

9.780 

Bahurtipia 

»•» 

1 

Jit 



392 

Nat ... 


l,3»0 

Barubata ... 


10 

Kachhi 



54,215 

Xunera 


4,120 

Banj&ra ... 

... 

1,063 

Kahar 



23,104 

Orb 


108 

Bansphor ... 

... 

S 

Kalal 



3,200 

Pisi 


57 

Barhai 

... 

13,947 

Kan jar 


IM 

252 

IVitwa 


214 

Baheriya ... 

• «i 

77 i Kuvatb 


Ml 

9,393 

Kaiu ... 

Ml 

10 

Uiri 


327 

Khigt 

M* 


*3 

Kasdhiri ... 

IM 

1.1 

Bbagtla, ... 

••a 

181 

Kh&krob 

• •• 

Ml 

12.000 

Saikulgar ... 


5 

Bbarbhunja 


2,523 

Khatik 


*M 

1.520 

Sonar 

see 

3,526 

Bh&t ... 


1 2 

Khutri 



81 

Tamnii ... 


485 

Bobra 

sat 

163 

Khishtraz. .. 

M* 

22 

Tawaif 

Ml 

12 

Chik ... 

IM 

751 

Kisan 

Ml 

* • * 

8,765 

Tell 

464 

10,508 

Cham&r ... 

see 

86,035 

Koli 

• fi 


12,575 

Thatbera ... 

• * « 

16 

Chhfpfi 

#*• 

314 ; 

Kuril hir 

• M 


6,178 

Bairagi ... 


780 

C hob dir ... 


22 ! 

Kormi 


Ml 

322 

Fakir 

*** 

7 

JDarzi 

• M 

3,186 ! 

Lakhera 

,,, 

IM 

34 j 

Goshim ... 


1,914 

Dbiuuk ... 

HI 

3,901 j 

Bod ha 



73,873 i 

Jogi 

III 

1,149 

Dhobi ... 


11,048 

Bobir 


ess 

1,728 t 

Sidh 


7 

Phuna 

♦M 

2,912 

Mab a jan 

• M 


18,348 | 

Sarbhangi ... 


2 

Gitrariya ... 

• M 

25,195 

Miuruir 


Ml 

45 

Tyigji 

**« 

25 

Ghosi ... 

• •• 

260 

Mali 

Ml 

... 

922 

Banguli 

646 

12 


Tradition points out the Ahirs as the great landowning tribe in this district 
1 Ahir* from the sixth to the tenth century. They were ob- 

liged to give way before the immigrant tribes of Tha- 
knrs, who, driven from their seats in the west and north, spread themselves over 
the Central Du&b in search of livelihood by conquest. The Ahfrs still possess 
proprietary rights in 82 villages divided amongst the two great subdivisions : 
Ghosfs (61) and Kamariyas (21). Elliot’s classification 1 6f the Ahirs docs not 
appear to hold good in this district. They are all either Gliosis or Kamariyas, 
and the name Kamariya is not that of a mere got $ but of a large tribe which 
includes within it several gots 9 such as the Sembarpbiila, Bhogita, Disw&r, Muj- 
harauwa, Jhinwariya and Barothe. Kor, properly Kurr, is neither a tribe nor a 
gotj but a synonymous term for a Kamariya. Amongst the get# of the Ghosts are 
the Silahniya, Disw4r (found fin both tribes), Btwst, Barausiya and Fktok« 


1 Beames* Elliot, I, % 
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Again the Ghosts, whom Mr. Sherring speaks 1 of in conjunction with the 
Gaddis, are not Ahirs, but a distinct race found living in the same village with 
Aln'rs of the Ghosi got and utterly debarred from the society of their follow- 
villagers. The Ahirs are very ignorant as to their antecedents, but a tradition 
still survives amongst them that they once possessed a tract of country towards 
Gujardt which was called Ablura-desa, and that they were dispossessed, after a 
great battle, by the Pandava Arjuna. They were then scattered, and many of 
them came and settled in Muttra. Arjuna and Krishna were contemporaries, 
and all accounts agree that the latter was brought up in the house of Nanda, 
tlio Aliir, at Gokul. However, once arrived in Muttra, they gradually spread 
eastward through Ornlh and the Benares Division, and until the irruption of the 
Musalmans and the great movements of the Rajput tribes possessed large estates 
in the Central Dudb. 

The tradition oi the Ahirs regarding the western origin of their tribe is 

Testimony to the c*or curiously borne out by the older Sanskrit writings and 
rectneas of the local tradi- the records of the European geographers. In the Vishnu 

Pur&na, Sudras, Abbiras, Daradas and Kasmiras are 
classed together . 2 The Sudras and Abhiras are almost always mentioned toge- 
ther as if conterminous, and arc placed in the west or north-west towards the 
Indus. The Sudras are the Sudrakai of Strabo and the Sudraci of Pliny, who 
occupied the limit of Alexander’s eastern conquests. In another place the Vislmu 
Pur&na has — 3 u in the extreme west are the Saur&shtras, Suras, Abhiras, 
&c.,” and Saurdslitra was the old name of Gujardt. The Eta local legend is 
therefore borne out by competent authority. Lassen, in his Indian Antiquities , 4 
states that Ptolemy makes mention of only three separate provinces of the 
Indo-Skythian kingdom, viz., — Syrastreno, Patalono, and Abiria. The first 
can be identified with the peninsula of Gujarat, the second with the Indus delta 
or Sindh, and the third with the country to the north along the Indus, ^n the 
name Abiria, Ptolemy followed the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean sea, 
and places the province of Abiria north of the first bifurcation of the Indus and 
northwards the frontier extonded to the Panchanada or the Panjdb. The 
capital of the Indoskythic mouarchy was situated in Abiria in the time of the 
author of the Periplus, who calls it Minagora. Ptolemy gives the name Binagora, 
and Lassen places it in the vicinity of the present Ahmadpur. There can 
be no question but that the Abhiras were a powerful tribe several centuries 
before Christ. 

In Eta, the Ahirs claim to have held Pati&li, Aliganj, and Sakit, and they 
account for the name Pati&li in this wise ; that Patiya, an Ahiriu, used to carry 
ourds to the favourite R&ni of the Raja of the place, who in a generous mood one 
day gave her the land on which Pati&li was subsequently built and called after 

1 Hindu Castes* 334. * Hall’s V. P., II, 134 » Ibid, 133. 4 Indlsohe AHerthumskunde, III, 142. 
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her. Again the Magheli Ahirs have a tradition that they were onoe proprietors 
of Sakit, and to this day they lay their 4 akhat' at marriage festivals in memory of 
their old home there. It is admitted on ail hands that until lately the site of 
Aliganj was in the possession of Ahirs* In later times Ahirs held a consider- 
able taliika in parganah Barn a, with Katingra as head-quarters, but, owing 
to the trouble they gave to the Collector of the land-revenue, they were dis- 
possessed by the Nawabs of Farukhabad. Since the introduction of the British 
rule they are gradually recovering their importance by the purchase of pro- 
prietary rights at private and public sales. The two tribes of Ahirs in Eta 
have no tradition as to the cause of their separation. The Gliosis claim pre- 
eminence for themselves, and say that they are mentioned in the sacred books 
under the name of Ghoshas, whilst the Kamariyas are nowhere alluded to. 
They smoke from the same hukka , but cannot eat knchcha-khana or cooked food 
together, but only pukka-khana , such as puris and the like. In both 
tribes each got is in theory equal in dignity. The social habits of Ahirs are 
much the same as those of other Sudras. The younger brother appropriates his 
deceased brother's wife, and his offspring by her is legitimate. This form of 
marriage is called a 4 dharona.' Ahirs in villages despise as effeminate Ahirs 
who live in towns, and, as a rule, refuse to intermarry with them. Elliot gives 
only a few out of the 800 or 1,000 gots existing amongst the Ahirs, but sufficient 
to give some idea of the names in use. 

Kay a tk s form an important caste and possess rights in 246 villages. Of 
the twelve great gots of this caste the Sakscna and 
Kulasreshta are. the most numerous. There are, also, 
a few Srib&stabs and but one family of M&thurs. The Saksenas say that 
their original home was the old city of Sankisa, which they made over to the 
Brahmans after going through the solemn declaration known as 4 mnkalap .’ 
They, subsequently, acquired a chaurfai (84) of villages from which they named 
their Eighty- four ah. The ah over afid above the eighty-four have derived their 
names from distinguished persons or noted actions of Saksenas. Amongst the 
Saksenas, the Kdyaths of Saklt are the most noted* The Kulasresktas or Kul- 
sarishts trace their origin to Ajudhiya and claim twelve villages in Eta f now 
known as i the twelve kheras’ ; one of these, J&rkhera, lies near Eta, They have 
twelve ah named after the twelve kheras, and the members of each al cannot 
intermarry with each other, Baja Dilsukh Itai of $Sta is a Kulsariaht K&yath. 
The SribAstabs are principally descendants of a bakshi and a dtwdn of Pirthi 
Singh, a former Baja of Eta, and have respectively the honorary appellations of 
baJcshi and diwdn. 

The liodhas are a very numerous clan and possess proprietary rights in 
twenty-three villages, of which thirteen are in parga- 
nah Eta. They have seven got$ in this district :— (1) 


K&yaths. 


Xedbs*. 
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Karkar ; (2), Lakheya ; (3) Bany&n ; (4) Sankatajariya ; (5) Paiuriya ; (6) 
Mathuriya, and (7) Kh&gi. The Paturiyas are found all over the district, but 
are most numerous in parganahs Eta and Marabra. They are frequently lessees of 
small villages, and were formerly, in this capacity, the solo managers of the estate 
of the old Rajas of Eta: hence the title c rnukaddarn which they arrogate to them- 
selves. The Kh&gis, oftener called Kis&ns, are most numerous in parganahs 
Sonh&r and Baraa, where their principal occupation is the manufacture of 
ropes and gunny bags (t&t). Most of the Lodlias point to Atranji Khera as 
their home. Many of them now follow the occupation of village bankers. 

K&chhis possess rights in eight villages. They are sub- 
divided into Hardiya, Kanaujiya, and Saksena. The 
Kanaujiyas are found in parganahs Eta and Sonh&r. The Saksenas, also 
called B&ram&shis from keeping their fields in cultivation all the year round, 
are the best oft* and possess the most land as proprietors. They are frequently 
found as lessees of villages. Across the Ganges and in the north of the district 
they are called Mur&os. The Hardiya K&chhis, so called from their cultivating 
hardi or haldi (turmeric), are found chiefly in the Eta and Aliganj tahsiis. 
Their wives wear glas9 armlets to distinguish themselves from the Saksena 
women, who wear chitris made of lac. The three classes of K&chhis do not 
associate or intermarry with one another. The Cbatn&rs form the mass of the 
rural labouring population and possess no rights in land. There are two great 

subdivisions, the Jatwas and the Ahrb&rs. The latter 
are considered an inferior and illegitimate class, with 
whom the Jatwas will neither eat nor intermarry, Ghamars are often called 
Pharaits by the villagers. Garariyas are chiefly cultivators, but possess no 
rights in land. They are subdivided into Mkliars and Dhergars. The few 
J&ts are immigrants from Bharatpur, who act ae servants to bankers. They 

once possessed some villages as far south as paijjfanah 
Azamnagar, where they held the village of Sahori* 
The Gtijars, also, held large estates in Nidhpur, but now have no rights. 
Kah&rs, often called Dliimars, are divided into the Bithmf, which is the most 
numerous, and the Tur&ya clans. They hold no rights in land and are 
occupied as general cultivators of singhdras or water-caltrops, water-carriers, 
palki-bearers and fishermen. 

Barhais or carpenters are divided into three classes : (1) Ujh&don-Brahman, 

Bar hats (®) Dhimar-M&hor, and (3) Kb&ti. The first class wear 

the sacred thread (janeo) and regard themselves as 
superior to all the rest. They point to Muttra as their original home and 
sometimes call themselves Mathuriyas. The second is an inferior class, as 
their tfame denotes. The Kh&tls say that they were originally Jangh&ra 
Rajputs. The three classes neither eat nor intermarry with each other. 


Cham&rs. 


J&ts and Gfijars. 
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Sonars, NditJ, 


Telis, Kolis. 


The Darzis say that they were originally Sribistab K&yaths who came from 
s Dundia Khera. They are divided into four gots ; (1) 

Rdthor; (2) Mathuriya; (3) M&hor, and (4) Saksena. 
The first two are found mostly in large villages and towns and are most numer- 
ous in parganahs Eta-Sakit and Marahra. The Saksenas chiefly reside in the 
eastern portion of the district, and the M&hors, who are also called * Chamar- 
siijy&s,’ are an inferior class found everywhere, and are debarred from inter- 
course with the others. The R&thor Darzis are divided into als> on which 
basis they contract their marriages. None of the four classes intermarry with 
each other. 

Son&rs or goldsmiths are very numerous. In the Eta tahsil they are divided 

into twelve gots which contain 484 ah . The gots aro 
Boosts, Nais. the Jhabariya, Chandbariya, Gadariya, Chamarkate, 

Bilsarhiya, Rangele, Tenguriya, Taliya, Mujwa, Guiahro, Kuriya, and Dabgar. 
They hold rights in two villages. Nais or barbers divide themselves into four 
classes: (1) Mathuriya; (2) Gola ; (3) Srib&s and Ban Bheru. The last is of 
the least importance. Many of them are cultivators and many have become 
Musalmans. Telis or oil-pressers bedong mostly to the Ratbor subdivision. 

, They are well off and frequently are the village bank- 

ers. M&rw&ri Bohras came here from Bikauir about 
a century ago. Koris or Rolls are chiefly weavers, though some are engaged 
in agriculture. They are divided into three classes in the Eta tahslli : — o> 
Sankhw&r, (2) Mahor, and (3) Kasai. Tho Dh&nuks or Katarh&s, so called from 
their common occupation of making reed-mats, form a considerable number 
of the village-watchmen. Tho skilled labourers known as Beld&rs belong chiefly 
to tho Jatwa subdivision of tho Chamur caste, whilst tho Bhurjis are of tho 
Katiya subdivision. The Chiks aro Hindu goat-butchers. The KumhArs are 
divid^| into Bardhiyas and Gadheris, names derived from * bard 1 (a bullock) 
and ‘ gadha' (an ass), the animals employed by them. Tatnolis are divided into 
ChaurasyAs, who prepare pdn, and Katy&rs who sell it. The LAl-begi sul)- 
division of the sweeper caste is most numerous ; the men aot as watchmen 
and the women as midwives. Tho Dhobis have two classes, the Dariya and 
Kaithiya. 

MusalmAns are distributed amongst Shaikhs, who number 23,603 males and 
,, , , 21,597 females ; PathAna with 10,045 males and 8,973 

females; 1,831 Sayyidsand 584 Mughals. They hold 
rights in 235 villages ; Shaikhs in 84, Path&ns in 59, Sayyids in 46, Koghals in 
2, and converted Hindus in 44. As elsewhere the classification of Shaikhs and 
PathAns is incorrect. Generally all converted Rajpiits assume the title * Khto ! 
and PathAn nationality, and other converted Hindus are classed atfuragst 
Shaikhs. The principal Sayyid landholders are the PlrsAdah family of 


Musalm&ns. 
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MArahra. The Kambohs of MArahra are included amongst Shaikhs. *The 
Mughals are scattered throughout the district and are of little social import* 
ance. The Bhikampur PathAns of the Aligarh district hold the twenty-seven 
villages in Mohanpur formerly owned by the MusalmAn Solan khi, Bio 
Karan KhAn. The Toya Pathuns of the * bani IsrAiP race now residing in 
Sarai Aghat came from K&bul in the reign of ShahjahAn and settled first 
at Mau-Rashidabad in the Farukhabad district, and subsequently changed 
their head-quarters to Sarai Aghat. Pathsins of the Batanni Khail were 
settled at SahAwar by Ala-ud-dfn Qhori after a battle near the spot in 
which Malik TAj-ud-d£n was killed. These Path&ns lost much of their 
estates on account of rebellion in 1857. There are other PathAns of the 
KAkarz&i Khail at Khitoli and other villages near Sahawar. Some NiyazzAi 
PathAns reside near Kadirganj and hold considerable possessions in its neigh- 
bourhood . The Chaudhri family of Bilrdm is the most important of the Nan- 
Muslim families. 

Christiaus hold rights in forty-three villages, all that remains of the past 

estates once held by the Gardner family and the 
villages held by the firm of Maxwell and Co. 

The district is a purely agricultural one, and the large number of persons 
recorded at the census of 1872 as pursuing occupations 
unconnected with the cultivation of the soil is hardly 
correct. Many of those entered as tradesmen are such only in name and 
depend upon the soil in one way or another for the greater portion of their live- 
lihood. The entire population has been nominally distributed amongst six 
classes, — the professional, domestic, commercial, agricultural, industrial and in- 
definite and unproductive class, with the following results for all male adults 
(not less than fifteen years of age). The first or professional class embraces all 
Government servants and persons following the learned professions, lite^ture, 
arts, and sciences, and numbered 3,220 male adults, amongst whom are included 
1,648 purohita or family priests, 425 pandits, 80 physicians, 201 singers, and 533 
drummers and dancers. The second class numbered 20,324, including 12,702 
servants, 2,336 water-carriers, 2,489 barbers, and 1,959 washermen. The third 
class numbered 8,351, including 1,135 shop-keepers, 1,796 petty dealers, 1,030 
money-lenders, 562 bankers, 587 cloth merchants, and 1,213 carriers. The fourth 
class numbered 144,859 and included 9,487 proprietors and 134,559 cultivators 
of the soil. The fifth class numbered 27,737, and comprised 2,345 carpenters, 
5,944 weavers, 1,110 tailors, 1,352 cotton-cleaners, 800 grain-parchers/ 1,028 
confectioners, 1,618 oil-makers, 1,867 potters, 1,016 workers in the precious 
metals, and 2,900 flour-sellers, many of whom are also engaged in cultivating the 
land. Hie sixth class numbered 31,429 male adults, amongst whom are 26,769 
labourers and 4.637 beggars. Hie total male adult population thus classified 


Christians. 


Occupations. 
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numbered 235,920 souls, and fully two-thirds of these are dependent upon the 
soil for their livelihood* 

Tho offices of chaudhri and k&nuugo were first established by Sher Sh&h in 
1542 A.D. The former was abolished on the ocou- 
Chaudtifi and kdnuago. p a tion of the country by the British. These offices 

were hereditary, and the holder for the time could only bo removed by the em- 
peror’s order. Tlieir duties were to receive and guarantee the correctness of 
the patw&ris 1 papers and to repoxi to the karoris and amils on all matters 
connected with tlic lands in their parganahs. They were remunerated gene- 
rally by a grant of one or two villages free of revenue, and the zainind&rs were 
required to pay them a cess of two per cent, on tlieir revenue-roll under the name 
l ori\ and for each harvest one rupee per village, called ‘bhsntS The foes that 
might be levied were entered in the tanad of appointment. At the cession the 
villages were resumed and the fees known as art and hi tent were abolished, and 
in lieu of them a fixed salary was given to the kanungos. 

The system of pauebayats does not differ from that in force in the oilier 
districts of the Du&b, and therefore does not call for 

Customs. 

any particular notice hero. There are no local insti- 
tutions of any note, and the ckaudhris or heads of trades aro similar to those in 
other districts. Each trade in each town has its own head elected by the 
members of the trade, and in some eases the office descends from father to son. 
They arenot officially recognized, hut their services are made use of on all occa- 
sions both by the district officers and private individuals. 

The amount and cost of food varies with the position of eaoh individual 

member of the community. A fairly prosperous labourer 
during Blmdon and Ku&r eats roasted 1 udian-corn or 
cakes made of Indian-oorn meal or manruwa, or of both mixed together. In 
Kartik bdjra and moth serve the same purposesj from Aghan to Ph&lgun joar, 
bdjra, moth, and nu'mg are substituted. From the cutting of the cold-weather 


Customs. 


crops until Bawan, barley, gram, and peas aro chiefly eaten. The two latter 
are parched before being eaten, or cakes are made tit barley or qjl three pounded 
together. In Jeth and Asdrli channa is also used with these qgdceS. Various 
wild plants, as well as the tender leaves and bulbs of cultivated such as 

gram, pdlak, ghuigdn , methi, bathua, gawdr , sarson, & o,, are timm'0 adrelish 
known as sdg. This is made by cooking tho vegetable witb fri%* r and re ^ 
chilis and salt. From Bhadon to Phulgun the rarities of yam and similar bul* 


biferoue plants are most in request for tag ; followed later on by carrots, radishes, 
and potatoes. From Fh&lgun to Bdwan the seeds of a rhar split as did, with 
baigans and kaddds as vegetables, and unripe mangoes as a flavouring agent, are 
much used. The fruits most commonly eaten by this class are, in Bhkdon, ha- 
chra and phdt, and from K&rttik to Pus, her and jfuxrbtr, speoiee of Zityphu*- 
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Large her fruits, jdman berries, mangoes and nim berries are ail eaten in their 
seasons. A labourer, as a rule, has only one meal daily, and that at mid-day. 
when he will eat a ser or two pounds. Should any portion remain, h© eats it 
in the evening after work, or should he be well off something extra is prepared. 
On an average, the food of a labourer does not cost more than one anna a day. 
Petty shop-keepers and ordinary proprietors of land do not fare much bet- 
ter, the difference being more one of quantity than quality. Well-to-do pro- 
prietors and money-lenders cat cakes made of whoaten flour, though sometimes 
jodr or bdjra is preferred, and they use more ghi or elarifiod butter than oil in 
cooking. The seeds of arhar , mung and mash with vegetables made up into 
a hundred savoury dishes to vary the repast. Some castes as Brahmans and 
Baniyas do not eat onions or turnips from some fancied resemblance to flesh 
in their construction. The food of this class differs in quantity, quality 
and variety from that of the other classes, but such is the simplicity of their 
tastes that even here the average daily expenditure per head, in a respectable 
household for food, docs not exceed two to three annas. Musalmans of the 
better class, in addition to food-grains, cat meat daily and often rice, which is 
not much eaten by the Hindus of Eta. Mnsalm&ns oat flesh of all kinds 
except pork ; Th&kurs and K&yaths cat goats, sheep, and pigeons. Baniyas, 
Brahmans, and Saraugis or Jains eat no meat. To Uham&rs and Bhangis or 
sweepers, all kinds of meat are lawful, and the Thakurs along the rivers eat the 
flesh of the wild-pig. 

Houses in this district are generally built of mud, the sizo and accommo- 
dation depending upon the means of the owner. Most 
of the houses are of an oblong shape, having a court- 
yard in the centre with rooms all round except where the principal entrance 
(sadr darw&za) stands. The walls arc usually from If to 2 feet thick "and 
from 12 to 20 feet high. The outer walls have often a slight incline inwards. 
The roofs are generally flat, beams of mango wood or jdman being laid on the 
top of the walls and covere^pyer with boards, pieces of woe 1 or coils of arhar 
stalks, which are again coated with a thick layer of well-kncaded earth which 
is thorou^jhly Ipg^ten in by wooden mallets. A roof so made will keep off the heat 
of tb® the rains, and last for upwards of 20 years. Spouts of wood 

aret^ade to ctrain off tho water and the walls are often protected by matting 
made of or jhdu (tamarisk.) A house built in tin* manner and 

having a court-yard 50 feet square with rooms all round, costs about Rs. 250. 
Large substantial houses of this kind look like a fort, and when joined on 
together form a wall around a village which gives it the appearance of being 
fortified. The. grey dull colour of the walls and their sameness with the flat 
roofs present a by no means pleasing prospect to the cyo. In towns and large 
villages the same plan is followed, but brick-built houses are’ mo rO common. 
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Amongst the poorer classes a gabled roof of thatch is preferred as less expen- 
sive. Tiled roofs are seldom seen ; the cost of making tiles and the repairs 
necessary owing to continuous dust-storms and destruction by hail, as well as 
the necessity that exists for a layer of thatch beneath the tiles in order to ward 
off the heat of the sun, preclude their use. 

The Hindu temples are commonly built in two styles. The one is a square 

building surmounted by a dome rising altogether to 
Houses of worship. ^ or 25 feet, and with one door facing east or north : 

such a building costs from Rs. 600 to Rs. 700, and is common near towns or large 
villages. The other kind is most frequently found in villages and consists of 
a square building to about half its height, whence it tapers on all four sides 
to a point. Such a building 15 feet square at the base and eight feet high 
costs about Rs. 1,500, and, as a rule, is highly ornamented with carved stone. 
Musalm&n places of worship known as masjida are commonly constructed 
^ either in the form of a room with three openings and a 

court-yard in front, or built of earth with a flat or tiled 
roof worth from Rs. 60 to 80, or of masonry with a domed roof and a parapet 
carried all round to conceal the roof. This latter style of building, contain- 
ing with its court-yard 30 'X 12' X 12' high, costs from Rs. 800 to Rs. 000. 
Another common style is where the roof is vaulted along the whole length of the 
room with sometimes two miniature minarets at each end and three ornaments 
on the roof at equal distances. Such a building 30' X 15 'X 15 'high would 
cost Rs. 2,000. The third style is where the roof is surmounted by a minaret 
*t either end, or sometimes two. This occurs in the case of the more costly 
works, and a building of this kind 35' X 15' X 35 'high is estimated to cost 
about Rs. 12,000. The following statement gives the number of enclosures 
andiiooses built with skilled and unskilled labour from the census of 1872 : — 


Humber of enclosures ... . M 

Ditto of houses built with skilled labour 
Ditto built with unskilled labour ' ... 


Total number of bouses 


Hindfis. 



Total. 

•S.S7S 

7,669 

■■H 

73,132 

6,804 

1*062 


7,880 

1 16,748 

12,228 


186,074 

193,646 

16,310 




There is a small community of Christians at Boron, but the total number in 
the district was only 58 in 1872. The Brahma Sa- 
ndy is as yet unknown, and the Musalm&ns are not 
making any progress among the people. There are a few Wahdbia in the dis- 
trict, but they are not ef any note, nor do they form an Influential sect among 
the. Muham m a d a n population, who seem td be as well off in all respects as the 
Hanot among the Hindfa. 
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Thera are no peculiar dialects spoken in the district, bat the people have 
a peculiar habit of alternately raising and lowering 
language. their voices while speaking which gives a curious semi- 

haunting sound to their conversation. The use amongst the common people 
>f V for ‘a,’ and V for in words of one syllables is much affected : thus, raho 
or raha, and rake for rahi. A few of the more common words are given below, 
rom which it will bo seen how far the vocabulary differs from that in use in 
>ther districts 


English* 


Hindi. 

English. 

Hindi. 

Iiubind ••• 


Kkaeam. 

Husband’s younger bro- 
ther’s wife. 

Deordni . 

mi* 

... 

Joru , boyar , lugdl. 

Sister’s husband 

Bahinoi . 

father 

• M 

Bdp. 

Brother’s son ... 

Bhatija . 

Mother 

... 

Aid, mdtdri. 

Sister’s son... ... 

Bhanja . 

ion 

«ts 

Betd. 

Father-in-law 

Sueur* 

daughter „• 


Belt, bitiyd. 

Mother-in-law 

Sis. 

ion's son ••• 

«•* 

Pota , n&tu 

Father’s sister 

Phuphu 

daughter’s son 

• •• 

Deotd. 

Mother’s sister 

Mausi. 

) aughter-in-law 

•as 

Baku. 

Cousin by father’s sister. 

Phuphera bhdi* 

ton-in-law ... 


Ddmddyjamaiy mih- 
mdn. 

Ditto by mother’s siBter, 
Father’s brother ... 

Mauser a bhdi. 
Chdcha , kdka t tdu 

Ion’s son’s wife 

• as 

JVdt bahv, put bahv. 

Cousin by father’s bro- 

C hacker a bhdi . 

Irother ... 

•mm 

Bhdi* 

ther. 


Sister 

mmm 

Babin. 

Cousin by mother’s bro- 

Mamera bhdi* 

husband’s elder brother. 

Jeth . 

ther. 


brother’s wife 

... 

Bbdujdi , bhduaj . 

Father’s father ... 

Dddd* 

iVife’s sister 

... 

Sdli 

Mother’s father 

Ndnd . 

ifnsband’s elder brother’s 
wife. 

Jtthdni . 

Son or daughter’s fa- 
ther-in-law. 

Samdhi. 

Inaband’s younger 
thsr. 

bro- 

Dewar . 

Eleven ... 

Two thousand ... 

Gydrah. 

Duo haxdr . 


Education in this district is under the supervision of the Inspector of the 

_ second or Agra circle in concert with the local com- 

Eduoalion. , 

mittee, of which the deputy collector is ex-officio pre- 

ident. The parganahs forming the district while in their parent districts 

brmed portions of the experimental districts entrusted to Mr. H. S. Reid in 1850, 

nd are included in those districts in the statistical returns of 1848. The zila 


chool is a fine building erected at the cost of Baja Dilsukh R&i and opened in 
.867. The number of boarders is now increased by the admission of the stipen- 
iaiy pupils from the municipality towns. The tahsili schools, established in 
850, are three in number, at K&sganj, Eta, and Aliganj. The village or halka- 
andi schools were established in 1856, the female schools in 18 66, and the 
Lnglo-veroaoular school at K4sganj in 1865. Education is becoming extremely 
opular amongst the people, and some of the village schools are models 
f excellence. The Ndgari character is most used, but Persian teachers are 
otuad in nearly all the large towns. Among Hindds the disputations known 
S pruhnottdr are popular. They take place at most festivals in Boron, 
PatiCi, KAsgaqj, and Eta, but the great assembly known as tibr eabha 
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is held at Soron during the M&rg Siri festival in the month of Aghan. 
At that time Hindus from all parts of India are present, and all the most 
learned pandits are eager to display their skill before the assembled thou- 
sands. Musalm&n efforts in this direction are weak, the only one being 
the assembly held at the darg&h of Shah fiarkat-ulla at M&rahra, where a 
Maulvi, supported by public charity, reads and explains the Kor6n at certain 
festivals, especially during the month of Ramaz&n. There is but one printing 
press in the district, and that is in Eta itself. It belongs to a native, and prints 
in both the Nagari and Persian characters. The following table gives the 
educational statistics for 1860-61 and 1870-71 : — 





1860-61. 





1870-71. 
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Statistics for 1874-75. 
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Post-office. 


The post-office statistics for two yearft in the last 
decade are shown in the following table : — * 
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Total receipts. 

Charges, fixed i 
tingent salari 

Mail services. 

Remittances. 

Other charges, 
advances tor 

8 

u 

a 

JO 

* 

X> 

J3 

a rs 

es 

1 u 

Total charges. 

Hr. 

Ils. 

i 

Rb. ; Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

~ 

Rb. 

5,4 ?8 

2,859 

76 2,951 

... 

32 

5,418 

12,697 

5,193 

3,355 1 3,983 

18 

148 

12,1.97 


The following table gives the numbers of letters, newspapers, parcels, 
and books received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 : — 


1*61-62. 


1865-06. 




1870-71. 



tn 

». 

o> 

£ 

Q> 

O. 

2. 

S 

ui 

S3 

o 

1 

Books. i 

1 

2 

£ 

no 

(V 

9 

a. 

XT. 

it 

J, 

05 

o 

00 

O 

£ 

O' 

n 

k. 

« 

Cu 

OS 

PU 

% 

1 

jn 

8 

fc. 



a? 

3 

Px 

JS 


PU 


a 

; sS 

sS 

Px 

• 

Received ... 

37,481 

2,166 

760 

11 

56,266: 

| 8,468 

795 

382 

91,669 

i 

6,098 

635 

Despatched, 

39,386 j 

44 

128 

41 

4 7,264 J 

1 

46s| 

278 

40 

i 

111,540 

| 

, ■••"I 

423 


s 

2* 


1,522 

464 


Police. 


There are seven imperial post-offices in the district, viz Eta, ^||ganj, 
Kasganj , Marahra, Patifili, Sakit, and Soron, and seven district post-offices, viz., 
Amapur, Dhumri, Dundw&raganj, K&dirganj, Nidhauli, Sah&war, and Sirh- 
pura. 

The chaukid&rs or village watchmen are organised under Act XVI. of 
1873 and in 1874 numbered 1,321, or one to every 456 
inhabitants. There are 2,673 inhabited villages in the 
district. There are also 70 road chankidars, and of both village and road 
chaukid&rs the Magistrate speaks In high terms. The sanctioned cost is 
Bs. 47,976 per annum, which is met from the provincial budget. The regular 
police enrolled under Act V. of 1861 , during the same year, numbered 528 men 
of all ranks* Their coat was its. 68,63], of which Ra. 56,442 were debited to 
provincial funds. The proportion of police to area is one to every 2*65 square 
mites, and to population is one to every 1,332 inhabitants. The following 
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statement shows the crime calendar for a series of years and the results of 
police action in the deteotion of crime and the prosecution of offenders 
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Farukhabad and Mainpuri, and on inquiry it. was found dial the proportion 
of girls to the total minor population was smaller even than amongst Rajputs, 
and the statistics exhibit a widespread prevalence of the crime amongst almost 
all the Ahirs in tho district.. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows* 
The average number of prisoners in the jail in 1860 
Jlul *' was 117 ; in 1870 was 210. The ratio per cent, of this 

average number to the population, as shown in the census ol I860 (614,351), 
was in 1860, -010, and in 1870, "031. The number of prisoners admitted in 
1860 was 1,525, and in 1870 was J>0 1, of whom 12 were females. The numbor 
of persons discharged in 1870 was 748. In 1870 there were 02 admissions into 
hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 44-07. O110 prisoner 
died, or -47 of the average strength The cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 

was for rations, Its. 17-6-5: clothing, Ks. 2-11-0; fixed establishment, 

Its. 12-7-8; contingent guards, .Its, 6-11-7: police guards, Ks. 2-12-o ; and audi- 
tions and repairs, Its. 7-12-2, or a total of Its. 40-13-1. The total manufactures 
during the same year amounted to Its. 1,01 7-3-0 and the average earnings of 
each prisoner to Its. 4-13-4. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 
71 and the Hindu 40S. There were 5 prisoners under 1(5 years of age, 767 
between 16 and 40, 121 between 40 and 6 ), and 8 above GO. The occupations 
of the majority were agriculturists, 512; labourers. 87; and those with no 
occupation, 230. 

It would lie a. profitless task to collect together the details of the earlier set- 
tlements, scattered as they are over the records of the 
Fiscal history. f ol , r districts of Farukhubad, Budaon, Aligarh, and 

Mainpuri. But it seems as well to give the results of the previous fiscal oper- 
ations as far as possible. The following statement shows the assessments of 
each parganah at each settlement, as far as can be ascertained • 

' T.Axo-nrcvExim of 


janith 


Iritn... 
til tin a, 
>nt 

put/*' 

fcwar, 

N&tm, 

ipu*a> 


Land-RKvbitue or 


ns. 

46,850 

11,492 

26,008 

21,782 

42,806 

48,824 

15,820 

89,816 


Ha. 

47,909! 

24,302! 

19,847! 

22,433 

42,352; 

46,074 

15,418 

40,213 


R*. 

68,554 

17,442 

22,201 

22,937, 

47,576, 

16,993 

15,853 

48,519 


d 

.§ 

•a 


Its. 

51.242 

18,978 

21,070 

29,087 

34,683 

46,405 

17,303 

39,496 


Parganah. 


£ 

a> 


Rs. 

#1,251 

XS V 878 

2U<»94 

26*530 

32,027 

47,341 

15,821 

36 , 096 ] 


Rs. 


jSonhftr 
Kta 
Sa.it 
32.040 NicUipur. 
31,110 j A /.am im - 
gar, 

Murahra,. 
Horn a .. 
IPatuai „ 


08,800 

23,000 

2 r \980 


85,020 

63,000 


.fa 


Rs. 

12,793 
86 v ‘2«l 
■ 01.004 
t 72,274 
1 98,786 

1,02,234 

15.900 

27,427 


8 

a 


Rs. 

12,793 

36,401 

02,103 

1 , 02,961 

1,02.203 

16,73. 

37,432 


* 

fbH 

| 

t 

& 


Ks. 

12,591 

39.491 

75.078 

77,900’ 

1,04,338 

1.01,704 
16 , 0 il, 
28,371 j 


Ks. 

1 0,979, 
08 , 480 ] 
75,8 42 1 
59 . 339 ! 
1 . 09 , 591 , 
Fonrt-1 
1 , 08 , 33 *- 

29,782 


ns. j 

13.0891 
77,514 
09,919 
59,20 >1 
1,00,893] 
•Fifth 
1 .10,30 *1 
18,331 
30,133 


£ 

g 

i 

Rs. 

16,90 

1,84.300 

71,4001 

1,46,106 

Sixrth 

1,18,811 

29 , 297 ] 


I 


Rs. 


Tauzi 
1 ,17,333] 
10,329 
25,100] 


Rs 


New. 

141.020 

18,210 

22,995 


H 


issanai-jtste! rteiis. 
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These figures differ in some slight particulars from those given by the set- 
tlement officers, but the discrepancies are smalL and chiefly due from my taking 
a different year of account. The entry under the head of tauei shows the reve- 
nue as it stood at the commencement of the present settlement and expiry of 
the past assessment. The settlement of parganahs Sirhpura, Kursuna, Sakit, 
and Eta was made in 1840, under Regulation IX. of 1883, by Mr. G. F. 
Edniondstone whilst those parganahs were in the Maiupuri district. A very full 
and interesting account of the state of those parganahs and liis mode of assess- 
ment, with the soil capabilities and suggestions for tho improvement of tbo 
district by irrigation, will be found in his printed report. 1 Tho drought of 1245 
fasli fell with peculiar force on the parganahs to the north of the Kali, and they 
had not recovered from it when the drought of 1250-51 commenced. Mr. 
Edmonstone gives a very unattractive picture of his parganahs : a poor sandy 
soil, indebted landholders, scanty irrigation and bad seasons, all combined to 
render a reduction of the demand necessary in i^irlipnra, whilst a small increase 
was taken in the other parganahs, thus : — 



; 

Karsana. 

Sahdvva r. 

j 

ESji. | 

Sdkit 

Sirhpara. 1 

Total 



Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

K#s 

Rs. 

K» 

Forme? r revenue 
Revenue of 1840 

-• 

16.747 

17,661 

l 

49,8H7 j 
50,272 j 

65 5«6 
68,4s6 

7 2, ‘>8 5 
75 842 

44,»>44 

3 ,486 

2,48,540 

2,51,.97 


Parganahs Marahra and Pachlann were settled under the supervision of 
Mr. Rose in the Aligarh district 2 in 1835). Hero also the famine had been felt, 
and immediate remissions were granted in Marahra amounting to Its. 12,554, 
as well as a progressive revenue. When tho assessment reached its maximum 
it wit. calculated to give an increase of Rs. 10,901. In Pachlana an increase 
of Rs. 704 was alone attempted; for, as remarked by Mr. Rose, “an increase 
of assessment in these bhiir or unirrigatel estates will always be attended 
with great risk, for tho labour of bringing the crc^w to maturity is so 
great, and a remunerating return so uncertain, that nothing but the 
lowest rent-rates will induce tho cultivators to remain in their villages, and 
particularly now, wbon the recent depopulation of the country has thrown so 
much good land out of cultivation.” Parganahs Sonh&r, Azamnagar, Patiili, 
and Bama were settled by Mr. Robinson in tho Fnrukhabnd district in 1837. 
Here also the account of tho state of the parganahs was very unfavourable. 
The landholders and cultivators were turbulent, idle and extravagant, the 
•oil was poor and sa ndy, and tho population was scattered and inadeq ua te, 

1 II., Sot. Bo P i toa, which gives tbo demand, receipts, sod balsams into IMS to SM 44 yVirff. 
*L, Sot. Bep, S7*. 
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but as the previous assessments were exceedingly light and lenient, they were 
left practically unchanged. Indeed, in reviewing the settlements, the Commis- 
sioner was obliged to remark that “ moderation has been the prevailing feature 
in these settlements, and where the assessment has been raised, the enhancement 
has prudently fallen short of the sum which might apparently have been 
demanded/ 9 Parganahs Soron, Bilram, Aulai, Faizpur-Badariya, and Nidhpur 
were assessed by Mr. Timms in the Budaon district, and here also the assess- 
ment* w ere very light and apparently easy to meet ; but all seem to have broken 
down during the famine of 1250-51 fasli (1842-44 A.L).), and the revision of 
the assessment was undertaken in the latter year by Mr. Wynyard for the 
Farukhabad parganahs and by Mr. Cocks for the remainder of the district. 
A process similar to a regular settlement w r us gone through, though little except 
the results has been recorded. There are no materials from which one can 


judge of the necessity for the revision, nor do the grounds for that proceeding 
appear from its records. It may, however, be set down as ascertained that 
with the exception of the cases of a few scattered villages, the assessments 
were not unreasonbly severe, and that the settlement broke down, not from its 
intrinsic severity, but from a series of calamitous seasons of scarcity from 
drought which culminated in the famine of 1837-38. 

The first steps towards the existing settlement were taken in October, 18(53, 

_ and thus from first to last nine and a half years have 

The present settlement. , . . . . , , . . , 

been spent m its completion. The delay was undoubt- 
edly due to the old system of making the settlement through the district 
officer, whose hands were already full with his ordinary administrative work as 
magistrate and collector. In addition, the preceding settlements of the various 
parganahs did not lapse simultaneously, and this w as taken as a further reason 
for leaving the work in the hands of the district authorities. Measurements 
commenced in the Aliganj tali.dl in the cold weather of 1863 under the si^erin- 
tendence of Mr. H. A. Harrison, wdio was succeeded by Mr. C. Danioli in 1864. 
In the cold weather of 1864 measurements commenced in the Kasganj talisil, 
and in June, 1865, Mr. Daniell handed over charge of the district and the set- 
tlement to Mr. C* H. Crosthwaite, wdio found the measurements of nine parganahs, 
comprising the Aliganj tahsil, and all the parganahs of Kasganj except Pachlana 
and Sirlipura, completed but untested. He tested and corrected the measure- 


ments of all these parganahs ; inspected for assessment Bilrdtn, Patidli, Sonhdr, 
Bama, Faizpur, and Auldi, and assessed parganahs Patidli, Bilrdm, and Sonhdr, 
having an area of 203 square miles. Mr. Crosthwaite was obliged to take 
furlough to England, and was succeeded in August, 1868, by Mr. J. S. Porter, 
who re-inspected and assessed Faizpur, Auldi, and Barns, which had # been left 
unfinished by Mr. Crosthwaite, and besides these, parganahs Pachlana, Boron, 
Nidhpur, and Mdrahra, having a total area of 585 square miles. Mr. Porter 
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was succeeded iu June, 1870, by Mr. Ridsdale, who by the end of 1872 completed 
the assessment of the remaining parganahs of Azamnagar, Saha war- KarsAna, 
Sirhpura, and Eta-Sakit. TJio following statement shows the date of the expir- 
ation of the old settlement and the date from which the new assessments have 
come into force : — 


Parganalt. 

1 

Date nf expiry 
settlement. 

,*f old 

Date from which new 
settlement cnxue into 
force. 

Azamnagar. 



301 li June, 1865, 


3oth June, 1872. 

Bariut, 



J littO, 


30th June, 1870. 

Fat iali, 



Ditto, 


30th June, I860. 

Sonhar, 



30th June, 1866, 


3mh June, 1869. 

Bilrarn, 



Ditto, 

... 

Ditto. 

Faizpur-Badn riya. 



Ditto, 


3oth Jmu*, 1871. 

JNidhpur, 



Ditto, 

... 1 

30th June, 1870. 

Aulai, 



Ditto, 

... ! 

3nth June, 1871, 

Boron, 



Ditto, 

j 

30th June, 1870. 

Marahra, 



noth June, 1868, 

... ! 

Ditto. 

Pachlana, 



I )itto # 

i 

Ditto. 

Eta- Snk it. 



30th June, lS7o, 

•- : 

; 3mi!i June, 1873. 

Saha war-Ka rsuna. 



Ditto, 

... i 

3inh June, 1872. 

Sirhpura, 



Ditto, 

i 

i 

30th June, 1 873. 


The following statement gives ihe official return of the demands, collections, 
and balances from 1800-01 to 187J-74 : — 


Year, 

Demands. 

Collee- 
t ions, 

Balances 

Pa UTICA LAKH 

itcui. 

or Bala 

WCE. 

Nominal. 

Percent- 
age of 
balance 
on 

demand. 

In train 
of 

liquida- 

tion. 

Doubt- 

ful. 

Irre- 

cover- 

able. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

C 


ID. 

Rs. 

ik 

ID. 

R«. 

K*. 

n*. 

ID. 

1860-81, 


7,20,683 

7,05,662 

16,021 1 

12,948 

670 

... 

1,403 

3 08 

1861-62, 

,,, 

7,34.405 

7,27,898 

6,5 1 2 

5,568 

946 


8 

1 ** 

1862-63, 


7,33,678 

7,25,141 

8,537 

7,391 

... 


1,146 

1 16 

>863-64, 

♦ #* 

1 7,33,894 

7,30,148 

I 3,746 

1,616 

138 

... 


'61 

1864*65, 

••• 

7,34,396 

7,30,759 

3,639 

»,768 

>4 • 

•«. 

1,881 

*49 

1865-66, 

« m 

7,32,7 1 6 

7,30,743 

1,973 

1,697 


, , 

276 

•27 

1866-67, 


7,32,631 

7,29,219 

3,412 

897 

3,015 


... 

•47 

1867-68, 

• •• 

7,32,362 

7,29,484 

2,878 

tM 

... 


2,878 

•38 

>668-60. 

... 

7,32,312 

7,28,536 

3,776 

• •• 

... 

... 

3,776 

•52 

1869-70, 

* • * 

7,35,761 

7,27,896 

7,365 

• 4 4 

... 

... 

7,865 

1*06 

1870-71, 

• 44 

7,45,641 

7,38,906 

6,735 

M4 

••• 

... 

6,735 

•90 

1872-73, 


8,34,652 

8,32,919 


134 


25 

1,574 

•02 

1873-74, 


8,81,652 

8,73,197 


1,390 

... 

Ml 

7,066 

*16 


There were Rs. 2,023 outstanding at the beginning of the year 1873-74, of 
which Rs- 134 were collected and Us. 719 were remitted and removed from the 
aeounts, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,174 on account of old outstandings# The 
total Government land-revenue for 1871-75 is Its, 8,24,095, the increase being 
due to the new settlement. 
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Raja of Rajor. 


The Raja of Rajor is a Ohaub&n llajput claiming descent from Prithiraj, 
the last Hindu Raja of Dohli, who perished in battle 
Lending families. with Shah&b-ud-clm Gliori in llt)3 A. I). 1 According 

to the local chronicles Dattak Deo was the bond of a Chauhnn colony in Ajmer 
and lmd two sons, Someshvara and Kanh liao. The former attacked and con- 
quered the country of Gujrat and was the father of 
Prithiraj. History and inscriptions make Visala Deva 
or Bisal Deo the father of Someshvara and the conqueror of Dehli from Anang 
Pal, Tonmr, in 1 151 A A). It would appear that the Tomar ruler was allowed 
to remain in possession of Dehli as he gave his daughter in marriage to 
Someshvara, and the issue of their union was Prithi or Prithiraj, subsequently 
adopted as his heir by Anang Pal. Chand, the Ohauhdn bard, celebrates the 
abduction of Jaiehanclra’s daughter from Kauauj, the great Chandel war, and 
the wars of the Chauhans with the Musalmans in his P rithviraj rdemu The 
local chronicles differ so much from the accounts given bv El phi ns tone, Oun- 
ningham and others that 1 record them in order to show Low much the trudi- 
tions have been altered even in a family professing direct descent from tlie 
great Chauhfin. The present lteja of Raj or states that Prithiraj ascended the 
throne of Dehli when only eight years of age, and that he six times defeated the 
troops of Ala-ud-tlin Gliori. The seventh time he was himself defeated and carried 
captive to Damascus, where his eyes were put out. One day, Ala-ud-din Gliori 
was firing arrows into a bank of earth, and a Bhat who was looking on smiled. 
The king asked why lie smiled. He said — “You are praised for being able to 
drive arrows into a bank of sand; my king can drive an arrow through seven 
plates of iron laid side by side.” The king replied : — “ The eyes of Prithiraj 
are now of no use, but he has the use of his hands still, and we will see if ho 
can do as you say,” and, thereupon, be ordered the prisoner to be brought 
before him. When Prithiraj appeared, seven plates of iron were put upptt some 
distance and a bow and arrows were given to the blind old warrior. The king 
then directed him to fire at the iron plates, on which Prithiraj, hearing the 
king’s voice, fired in that direction and transfixed Ala-ud-din with his arrow, 
but was immediately cut down with his Bhat follower by the king’s attendants. 
This is clearly an invention of the Chaulnin Bbats or bards to cover the disgrace 
attaching to the overthrow of their master’s power. 


1 This account of the Chauhfins of Itajor lias been procured from the Raja of Kajor, who 
excuses its meagreness on the ground that most of his family records were destroyed during the 
mutiny. I have since compared it with a genealogical list obtained from another member of the 
family, and, where possible, with ascertained facts recorded in inscriptions and by the Musalm&ii 
historians. 'I here are several legends in the account evidently devised by the family bards to, 
in some measure, hide the disgrace of defeat and conquest, but on the whole the general tenor 
of the story may bo accepted to be as nearly correct as any traditional account is ever likely to be* 
I hare to acknowledge Mr* Lenpolt’s valuable assistance throughout these family notices 
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Successors of Prithiraj 


Tlieir chronology loo is at fault, for they make Rini (Rabi) Mai, as suc- 
cessor of Prithiraj, to ascend the throne of Dehli in 
514 Jrijri (1118 A. D.), while Bahrain of Ghazni reigned 
and Ala-ud-di'n had not risen into power. The death of Ala-ud-din is given 
by Elphinstone as having occurred in 1 156 A. D. The Rajor chronicles assign 
to the reigns of the four successors of Prithiraj a total of 75 years 5 months 
and 20 days, bringing the reign of the last (Jai Mai) down to 1 193 A. D. 
Jai Mai is said to have had two sons, Sakha Deo and Khandi Rdo. Sakha 
Deo was known as Kai Pithaura, and here we get irretrievably confused, for 
according to most other accounts Prithiraj and Kai Pithaura were one and 
the same person. 1 It is said that the hereditary minister, one Udai Kunwar, 
intrigued against the sons of Jai Mai, who fled to Hansi, while Udai set himself 
up at Dehli, and the city remained in his possession until one Jashu, an old 
cavalry soldier who had served Udai’s father, fled to Ghazni and became a 
slave of Muizz-ud-din. After a time, Jashu became a Musalmun with the title 
of Kutb-ud-din, and invading Dehli, killed Udai and took possession of the 
country. History, however, tells us that Kutb-ud-dm was a Turki slave, who, 
after the defeat of Prithiraj, was left in charge of all the acquisitions of 
the Ghorians in India. The Rajor chronicles then de scribe an attack made 
by Muizz-ud-din, evidently tlio patron of Kutb-ud din, on the Chanhan 
brothers at Hansi, in which ho was unsuccessful, but returning 23 years 
later in 602 hi/ri (1205 A.D.) fought a great battle at Dadar, where both 
brothers were killed. Sakha Deo was then succeeded by bis son Bhojr&j, who 
became Raja of Hansi and fought with one Sult&n Attib, who was killed. 
Bhojraj then attacked Ajmer, of which Shaikh Muin-ud~di.ii Chishti, the great 
Indian saint, was the governor. In the battle that ensued the Shaikh was 
killed, but such dreadful portents showed themselves that. Bhojraj abandoned 
Ajiner pid settled at Nimi&na. 

Awadh Ran Deo, third in descent from Sakha Deo, had two sons, L&khan 

Settlement of the Chau- Singh and Bral.m Doo. SuddhrAm Deo was son of 
hins in Nimrana, Chand- Pi rah m Deo, and his son Chandra Sen fonnded the 
a0i Bl!ram Chandwar lidj and took the title of RAo.* LAkhan 

Singh’s son was Sangat Deo, who had twenty-one sons by his two wives. Dhira- 
rAj and others were sons of the chief wife, and LAhaji, fianarji and others were the 
sons of the second wife. Disputes soon arose between the two families. Dhira- 
rAJ therefore emigrated to Rilrum. Jaichand and Gorakh RAo* accompanied. 

1 It should be mentioned, however, that several received Hals give the reigns as above and 
separate Prithirij and Pithaura. Bhits from Niinr&na visit Eta every third year. * The 

chronicle relates that on the destruction of Chanda Ar by Tughlik Shah, son of Fateh Kbit* and 



Bdo, Biknun, liar Singh, Bir Singh, Hindi, Himar, Gorakh Kao. 


Deo, i 


Hio, 
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Dhirarfij and fourth in descent came SAkit Deo, the founder of Sakit. 
Sakit Deo drove out the Dor Rajptits and took Itajor from the Brahmans, 
where he built a fort. Balbir, fifth in descent from Gorakh Rao, went to 

Etiiwa 1 and settled first at Et-Awa, and then at Partap- 
MSnpur^Clmubans^ &Dd Der, where his descendants still reside. Jaichand went 

to Marahra and his descendants now inhabit Khera 
Basundara. Bakit Deo was succeeded by Beni pal Deo, and he by BhupAl Deo, 
wdio had two sons, Yahani Sahai and Udaicharan. Udaichanui went to Bhon- 
gaon, and his descendants became chiefs of Mainprtri. Yah.mi Bahai was suc- 


ceeded by Purun Salnii, Gamhhir Sahai, Dal ip Sahai, Suwlar Sahai, and Medini 
Sail u, who were Rajas of Bilram, Sakit, Malgaon, and Iiajor. In 894 hijri 
(1488 A D.) Balilol Lodi attacked Sakit, and afterwards proceeding to Malgaon 
fought a battle with the ChauhAns of that placet in which he was wounded and 
soon afterwards died there. Niamat.-ulhih merely says that Balilol fell sick 
on his way to Dehli, in the neighbourhood of Malawi in the Sakit territory, 
on account of the excessive heat. His successor, Sikaudar Lodi, sent a force 
under Ibrahim Bluih against Bilnim, and a great battle was fougbt near Atrauli 
in which Ibrahim was killed. Kao Khan, a son of Ibrahim, was then sent 
against the Chauhans and defeated tliein at Biir&m, where Medini Bahai and 
some of his brothers were killed, while Bhupal fled to Sakit and others of the 
family submitted to the conquerors and became Musalimins. From these are 
sprung the Thakur Nau-muslims found in Bilram and its vicinity. They still 
bear the honorific apellation of Chattdliri then conferred upon them, though 
they are often nickuamed Adhwariyas hy tlieir co-religionists, the Patimns and 
Mughal s. 

When the army of Ihralnm Shall Lodi passed through Eta on its way to 
Eventually returns to Jaunpur to chastise the presumption of Jalal Khan, 
Rajor ‘ it was attacked hy Saw ant Sen, sou of Bhup^ Sah&i, 

close to Sakit, The ChauhAns were driven off with the loss of tlieir leader, and 
Sakit was taken possession of ami handed over to a colony of Bahota MusaU 
m&ns. On this, Sawant Sen’s family fled to BhadAwar, and in Bahar’s time 
Chakr Sen, son of Anant Sen and grandson of Sawant Sen, was recalled and 
invested with his old fiefs of Sakit and Rajor or Rajawar. After the restoration, 
chief followed chief lineally : thus, Chakr Sen, Chandra Sen, Bikramajit, KalyAn 
Sahfii, PartAp SahAi, Udai SahAi, Laohhmi NarAyan, and Hari Singh. The last 
was famous for his prowess and was in great favour with Aurangzeb, in whoso 
employment he won many battles. Farrukhsiyar gave him many high offices 
and Muhammad Shah still further favoured him. Ho was succeeded by his 
son K unwar RAj Singh, in whose time the country was given up to intestine 
commotions of every kind. During this period of anarchy and confusion the 

i The chronicles make Sumer S&h the head of the Chaohan immigration there. 
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Chiiuhiins of Bilrum. 


Nawab of Farukhabad obtained possession of Sakif, which (lion became lost 
for over to the Chauh&ns. Raj Singh was followed by Amrao Singh, he by 
Datta Singh, and he by Daulat Singh, who had two sons, Isliri and D rig- 
pal ; the latter succeeded his father and was followed by his son Kliush&I 
Singh, the present head of the Major family. 

After Bilrtun was sacked by Rao Khan, it was again rebuilt where it now stands 
by Bill am Singh. Amongst his descendants were 
Ilira Singh and Min Singh. Man Singh attacked the 
Gondal tribe, who wort' then dominant in the tract now comprised in the north 
of Marahra. He defeated them, destroyed their village, aiid raised on its site 
the town of Maralira. Ilira Singh, the second brother, had five sons, who 
founded Tilokpur, Prithipur, Ivuprahta, Blind wiV*, Dhntilesar, 1 Garhiya Mar- 
gaen, Basimdhara or Basundani, Ni<U:auii k.-ilan, J hit) war and Oahethu in par- 
ganah Marahra. Those villages are still known as the “ panchbhdya-ke-gaon or 
village's of the five brothers. Amongst Bilrum Singles descendants, too, was 
Jagat Singh, who founded Jirsmi. He laid two sons : (1) Sumer Singh, whose 
descendants are fofind still in Jirsmi, Nagla Pawal, Nagla Farid, and Bar in 
parganali Sakifc ; and (2) Partap Singh, who setth <1 in (Jhazipur Pahor. Partap’s 
son was Sangram Singh, the founder of Eta, and who was known, after his 
forcible conversion to Islam, as Sangi Khan. The Rajas of Eta always received 
the idea or forehead mark on installation from tho hands of the representative 

of the Jirsmi family. This branch has always been 
poor and held but eight villages: Jirsmi, Neorai, Rar, 
Marthala, Milauli, Midniwnl, Barauli, and Bnrhena, but now only portions of 
Jirsmi and R&r and R&r kluis remain to them. The eight villages are well 
known as the “ Xthgaon Clmiihanfin.” 

The Chauhan families to the east of the district trace their origin to one Jaluin 
Singh, known in Musahruin histories as Jah&n Khan. 
He came from the Mainpitri district with his four sons : 
(1) Hansrdj, who founded Parsari in pargariah Pati&li; (2) Rat an Singh, who 
founded Gorlin in parganali Pati&li and KlAvva in parganah Barna; (3) Parbat 
Singh, who founded Bhainsrasi and Bakarhai in Patiali ; and (4) B hag want 
Singh, who founded Nagariya, Khairiya, Gangupura and Dhumri in parganah 
Barna and Bahota and Narthar in parganah Patiali. They hold twenty-seven 
villages, and out of these 36 are proclaimed under the Infanticide Act. Large 
mud forts belonging to the Chauhans are still found in Eta* Phuphotu, Sakit, 
Rnjor, Kapralita, Dhanga, Dhaulesar, Gahethu, and Basimdhara or Basundara. 
The family of the late Itaja of Eta is also of Clmuh&n descent. His ancestors 
settled in Bilr&m, whence one of the family, by name 
Part&p Singh, emigrated to the banks of the lean and 


The Jirsmi TbSWurn. 


Jaha?. Khan. 


Eormct Itajas ot Et*. 


1 The Chauhans of Marahra f peak of a Chauhan ehaurM of Eta and Dtamtasor, but they 
cannot point out the villages. 
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founded there the % illage called Glmzipur P6hor. Eta itself was founded by 
Sangr&m Singh, son of Partap Singly who built a mud fort there and establish d 
his authority over the neighbouring villages. 1 He was not allowed to remain 
in independence for any length of time, for having incurred the displeasure of 
an amil of the Nnwah of Farukhabad, the Nawfib himself attacked Eta, and 
though at first unsuccessful, eventually defeated the Chauhaus and captured 
the fort. Stmgr&m Singh was lahen prisoner and was forcibly converted to 
Islam under the name of Sangi Khan. When bis clansmen knew of tlie dis- 
honour that bad been put upon their chief they obliged him to retire from the 
gadtli , which was occupied by Ins son Killian Singh, who was followed by dagat 
Singh, and lie by Prithinij Singh, the same who built the tomb at Eta in 
honour of the Chauhan hero Prithinij. Prithinij Singh was attacked by Nawab 
Sabit Kluin in 1780A.D., was taken prisoner, and, like liis groat-gmudfathcr, 
was transmuted into a JMu^alman bv order of the conqueror. lie, too, aban- 
doned the <jnddi and was succeeded by his son Rudra Singh, Hinmvat Singh, 2 
son of Iiudra Singh, was Raja of Eta at the cession and owned also taluka llim- 
matnagar Bajhera in parganah Maralira lie was allowed to engage for most 
of the villages found in his possession and was succeeded in 1812 by his son 
Megli Singh. The settlements wore continued with the latter, who was suc- 
ceeded by Damar Singh. During Megh Singh's time the mink dr allowances 
for portions of taluka Ilimmatnagar were withdrawn and the villages were set- 
tled with the resident proprietary bodies In 1857 Damar Singh joined the 
rebels and his estates were confiscated. He diet! before the close of tlie dis- 
turbances, and of his largo estates only eleven villages, the dowry oi his wile, 
a lady of the Dhakara elan, now remain to tlie family/ 5 Ilis widow resides in 
Himmatnagar and has adopted Prithinij, the son of her daughter, as her heir. 
The Raja of Eta never took rank with the Rajas of Raj or and Bilraui in conse- 
quence of his descent from a younger branch, as well as because oftlte dis- 
honour cast on tho family by the conversion of several of its members to 
Muhammadanism . 

The Rum pur family also trace their descent from one of the most ancient 
Raja of Ram pur princely linos of Northern India. The present Raja, 
ltd in Chandra Singh, claims to be thirty-ninth in descent 
from tho last liathor Raja of Kanauj and representative of the dynasty that 
commenced with Chandra Dova in 1050 A.D., and supplanted tho Tomars. 
Chandra Dova was succeeded by his son Madana Pula, of whom we have a n 
inscription bearing date 1097 A. i), ; also of his grandson Govindn Uhandrn 7 hawing 

1 Sa.ngrjkm Singh’s descendant* are found in the villages of Uhnogn-Bijori, Chnmkari and 
Banthal-Kutbpur, and still bear the honorific appellation of “ ujdliya." *Ilc died in I fill 

** LK twfore tho mutiny much of the taluka that remained to the Knja had ful len 

the Jadon of Awa Mtsa, in the Muttra district, having succeeded in annexing 
so parganah Eta-Snkit and village Himmatnagar Bajhera hereafter for farther 
e assessments on the Baja’s talukas j also I, Set. Hep., 338; 11 id id, 1*1. 


Into other hands, 
four villages. Hi 
of th 
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date 1120 A. T). ; weako know Govinda’s grandson lived between 1172 and 1177 
A.D. The last R&thor 'Baja, Jaichandra, fell in action against Muhammad 
Ghori in 1101 A.D. The Kampur Raja is descended from Jaip&l, the second 
son of Jaicliandra. 1 From the oldest son comes the Jodhpur and Bikanir Rajas, 
the former being the head of the entire elan both in Eta and Rnjputana. Pra- 
janpal, the sixth in descent from Jaicliandra, left Kanauj and established him* 
self at Khor, where the family remained for several generations in possession of 
1,600 villages. There Jaideo fc^ingh, the fifteenth in descent from Jaicliandra, 
was attacked by Shams-ud-din Altamsh. u The siege of Khor had lasted twelve 
years, still the Musulmans could make no impression on tlio Rathors, when a 
fakir named Mir Aziz-ullah Makkni suggested that a. largo herd of cows should 
be driven up to the gates, behind which the imperial troops might advance in 
safety. The ruse was practised, and Jaideo Singh, seeing that he could not 
repulse the enemy without endangering the lives of the sacred animals in their 
front, retired from the city with his people by another gate.” Altamsh, then 
destroyed Khor, and with the materials built a new town which he called Shams- 
abad. 2 Karan, a descendant of Jaideo or Jaisukhdeo Singh, on the dispersion of 
the family, went to Buduon and established himself in Usaitli ; and the tiling 
in descent from Karan Singh, Raja Par tap liudr, having assisted the Nawab of 
Farukhabad in a contest with the Rohillas, received a grant of twenty-seven 
villages in the neighbourhood of Bil&sgarh, now called Bilsarh, in parganah 
Azamnagar, at a small annual nazardna . In these twenty-seven villages were 
included the three estates which alone now remain in possession of the 
family* The ruins at Bilsarli still attest the splendour in which the family 
lived. In the time of Hardeo Singh, 3 one Puran Mall, Brahman, sat in 
‘ dharna ’ at liis door, and on finding his request not complied with committed 
suicide. Full of remorse, Hardeo Singh resolved to leave Bilsarh, but died 
before*! ie could carry out his intention. His son Raja Bbau then removed 
the family to the present village of Pahra, and his son Ram Sab&i again fixed 
the head-quarters of the jdgir in the neighbouring township of R&mpnr where 
they still remain. It was Jaideo Singh who drove the Bhars out of all Azam- 
nagar except Bharg&en towards Barna, Sonh&r, and Kur&oli. The Musalm&ns 
of Bhargaon, who now style themselves Bhattfs, are the sole remnants of this 
race now left in the district. Jaideo Singli enraged at the Panw&rs of Kus&ri 
asking his daughter in marriage sent a force against them under his K&yath 
dfw&n, Parti t Rui, who defeated the Pan wars and received a jdgir from their 
villages with the title of Kusdriya, still borne by his descendants. At the time 

1 Some lists make Jaip&i the eldest son, 9 In 1 4 1 4 A.D., according to the T4r(kh-l~ 

MvJ &rak Sh&hi s Ki;ur was occupied by the iufldela and was known under that name, and that 
was under the Sayyid dynasty. Altamsh diet* in 1236 A.D. The Tutak-i-Bdbari speaks of it by 
the name. Wham sabad, as well os the chroniclers of the Lodi dynasty, and the name appears to 
have been changed some time iu the fifteenth century, not the thirteenth as the local tradition 
makes out. * Corresponds to the Brasingh (?) of the lists. 
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of the cession of the Nawnb’s territory to iho British, Raja Nawal Singh 
was still in possession of the twenty-seven villages grauted by the Nuwab 
of Farukhabud, one of them, R&mpur, being held in jdglr by the Raja. In 
the course of the earlier settlement, owing to the neglect or bad management 
of the Raja, combined with a want of acquaintance with the new revenue 
system introduced by the British, the Raja’s proprietary rights in all, except 
the three estates ho now owns, were either not asserted or ignored or dis- 
allowed : consequently in the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 only 
the same throe estates were confirmed to him. The Itampur Raja now 
holds three villages in this district — Kampur Pahra, Sikandarpur Salb'than, 
and Chauki Atanpur, and three villages in the Mainpuri district, one of which 
is mortgaged. All these villages yield a not profit of about Rs. 5,037 per 
annum. Government has recently allowed the Raja to hold Rampur Palira, 
the parent village, at a fixed raizardna or quit-rent, of Rs. 733, in considera- 
tion of the ancient greatness of the family and the indebtedness of its present 
representative. A loan of Rs. 25,000 at five per cent, has also boon grauted 
to extricate the Raja from his present difficulties on the security of his estates, 
and on condition of his giving them up to he managed by the Collector 
under the Court of Wards until the debt be extinguished. The family is tho 
acknowledged head of the Rathors in these Provinces. 

Tho following list shows the descent of the Jodhpur, Bikamr and R&mpur 
Rajas from Jaichandra according to tho Eta chroniclers : — 

JAI C HAN D R A . 


Bard dr. 

1 

2. 

j 

Jaipdl, 

17. 

Brasinghdeo. 

Surat Singh. 

t 

32. 

GuhiLsuhai. 

Gokul Singh. 

i 

Set ram. 

Siaji. 

j 

3. 

| 

Kanakjai. 

i 

18. 

33. 

4. 

1 

Mahandrapal. 

19. 

1 

Gnj Singh. 

34. 

1 

Bhawani Singh. 

A slhdngi. 

6. 

1 

Surpal 

20. 

1 

Bbiip Singh. 

35. 

i _ 

Bakhtawm* Singh. 

Dhuhargi. 


1 


1 


i 

6. 

Prajnnpal. 

1 

21. 

Prifchi Singh. 

36. 

Hindu Singh. 

1 

Rampal. 



1 


Hanhrjla 

7. 

Abhaipal. 

1 

22. 

Ugar Singh. 

| 

37. 

Nawnl Singh. 

Jalan Singh. 

8. 

Kalian Singh. 

23. 

Karan Singh. 

Prithiraj. 

3S. 

Chhutar Singh, 

1 

R&im/hundm Singh. 

Biranjl. 

9. 

Ilarirdhaur. 

I 

24. 

39. 

I 

( Rampur). 

Chaoduji. 

Ranmaljt. 

10. 

Luntkank. 

25. 

Dharinangad. 


II. 

| 

A jit Smgh. 

26. 

Partap Rudr. 



Jodhaji. 

12. 

Samhar Singh, 

27. 

1 

Braainglideo. 



Sujaji (Jodhpur) BlkajS (Bi- 
kanirj 
| 

13. 

Bfrbrnhm Singh. 

28. 

j 

Bhdn Singh. 

t 

Ramsahni. 



14. 

Ilarsinghdco. 

29, 



* Buukaran. 


1 


* 



Jetei’oasJ 

15. 

Jaitdnghdeo. 

Nihangdoo. 

30. 

Biraahdi 

1 

1 



16. 

81. 

Ktatiflah&l 
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Besides tho Rum pur family there are two other branches of the old family 

Other branches of the of Rathors in t lie Central Dual) : those known as the 
R&thurs. Dlnr Sail ki sdkha aiul the Khimsipur Rao family. 

Tho hitter is of pure descent and is settled in parganah Shamsabud, in the 
Jarukhabad district. Laklimi Sen, a cadet of this branch, foumled eight vil- 
lages in parganah Azamnagar of this district — Klutrsuliya, JShiyagaoru Mangad- 
pur, Pratappur, Tusaiysi-Muluk, Dhatingra, Paharpur, and Kalua Tilpur. The 
Sakha Dhir Sail is found in Azamnugar, Sonhar, and in Kuraoli in tho 
Mainpuri district. Dlnr Sail, after the capture of Khor, advanced with his Rat hors 
through Azamnagar into Kama, driving the Bluirs Indore him out of the latter 
parganah. On the marriage of his daughter, as stated elsewhere, he gave a 
bdteani (o2) of villages in the neighbourhood of Barua to his pandit, lYmde 
Ram, On his death, his sons Hiigal Deo and Mai Deo pushed on into par- 
gat: ah Sonhar and expelled the Blairs, who only die red some little resistance to 
their progress. At the same time others mar hod southwards to Kuraoli, where 
they established themselves. Hiigal Reo\$ descendants are still considerable 
landholders in Sonhar. One branch of them is known as tlio Mahua Kliera 
Chaudhris, but this distinction is of recent, origin. They held but one village, 
Eanmagar, until the close of the last century, when they obtained the lease of 
two others, Nawada and Avar, from the Banga.di Nawab of Farukhabad. One 
of the family, Hindu Singh, distinguished himself on behalf of the British in 
tho war with llolkar, and, in recognition of his services, two villages (Malma 
Kliera and Mulmminadpur) were given him in farm, and subsequently he ob- 
tained them as proprietor. This branch has since acquired one-half of Sonhar 
khas by purchase. The Kuthors of the parganah still talk of their “ Sonhar 
ke bedlis <jaon 9 and i( MalAwctu ke ulli<jaon\ ' though they now hold proprietary 
rights iri only 23 villages in that neighbourhood. The Kuraoli branch of tho 
Dhir S4I* Sakha is represented by Raja Laehhman Singh of Sujrai, tho centre 
of the well-known Sujrai chaurasi. Dlnr Sail was never married, and his child- 
ren were the offspring of low-caste concubines : hence tlio R&mpur branch will 
neither eat nor drink with them. A branch of tlio Dlnr Sail Sdkha, of which 
Thakur Sawant Tilak and Khargjit Singh are the representatives, is settled in 
Sarautli in the south of parganah Azamnagar and possesses some villages there. 
The ruined forts of tho Rathors aro found in considerable numbers in the 
south of tho district. Tho largest is that of Garhiya Si lam. The fort of 
Sonhar itself was built by a Bangash tahsildar and never belonged to the 
Rathors. 

The Katiya, Katiha or Katya Thakurs possess proprietary rights in 34 vil- 

„ .. lages in this district. They claim connection with the 

Onauhans,and say that Katya is only the name of their 
al or subdivision. This, however, is denied by the Ohauhdns, who admit no 
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connection with them. They say that they came from Nfmrdna, in the time of the 
liathor Rajaa of Khor, in three bodies. The first took service with the Ii at hors 
and settled in Lohari Kliera in parganah Azamnngar, whence tin y spread over 
the neighbouring villages; the second expelled the Mnsalman Konta from 
A ulai and occupied that parganah, where they are still to be found at Shdhhaz- 
]>ur ; and the third body crossed the Gauges and settled in Pilwavvara in the 
Shahjahanpur district. The Azamnagar Katiyas eventually acquired a bdwani 
of villages, and they have a tradition amongst themselves that the Jihatti 
Mnsalman* of Bhargaon were once tlioir elephant-keepers. In the time of Mu- 
hammad Khan, Bangash, some of these Katiyas became Mnsalmuns, with Kesri 
Singh of Angreya at their head. Kesri Singh took the name of Kluin Bahadur 
Khan and became amil of Azamnagar under the Nawdb. He founded Aliganj, 
where his tomb still exists. His son Bakht Buland Kluin was proprietor of 
taluka Jaithrn, puyiug a revenue of Its. 6,(>26 a year on twenty-three villages. 
Taluka Bhargaon was settled with Siullian Singh for Hs. 10.211, and taluka 
Angreya, comprising thirty-two villages, with his son for Its. 19,<S17. When 
Azamnagar came into the possession of the British, the taluka.s \\ ere broken up 
and were settled with the original proprietors, and the Angreya family is now 
in very poor circumstances. To this day Azamnagar is known amongst tho 
people as <c zila Katiya.” The Katiyas give their daughters to Fund/rs, Gau- 
ruluirs, Tomars, Solankhis and Sikarwars, and receive in marriage the daughters 
of Buis, Gaunt, Bdchhals, Dlmkaras, and Jangharas. The Katiyas are connect- 
ed with the Katyars, and they toll a curious story as to how they became sepa- 
rate elans. They say : — u We were a sept of Ohauhdns, and the Raja of Jalan- 
dhar, near Mimrdna, in whose country we lived, wished all his subjects to bow 
to him. JNfone of our people ever feared any one but tho deity, and we refused 
to prostrate ourselves before the Raja. One day he invited us to a banquet, and 
in the middle of the passage, at the end of which tho Raja was seatedffrvvere 
suspended several naked swords of surpassing sharpness. Wo still disdained 
to bend our"ncok$ and were cut by the swords in advancing : hence our names 
‘ Katiyas/ The Katydrs stooped and so bowed to the Raja : hence their name, 
ii is liye ki unhon n$ kat jdne &e dr //. ” Both clans camo together to servo tho 
Hajas of Khor, and it is because the Katyars were dishonoured by bowing con- 
trary to custom, that at the Dasahra , when the Ra ja of Rampur holds his little 
court, he first receives tho nazars of the Katiyas and then those of the Katyars. 
IJp to tho present time tho Katiyas do not intermarry with the Katyars, 
nor tho Katydrs with tho Katiyas, though they oat and drink together. 
The Katydrs do not intermarry with the Chauhans except, under rare cir- 
cumstances, and then the Katiyas say it is because both contracting parties 
are utterly forgetful of their honour. The Katydrs only number J36 members, 
who possess proprietary rights in fifteen villages, all situated in parganah 
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Azamnagar. Their original settlements were in the villages of Azamnagar, 
Akbarpur Kot, and Kudesa. 

Gaur Rajputs are found in Barhola and Sanauri and other villages lying to 
G ir n j "is the south-east of the Nidhpur parganali. They say 

that they came from Gadda G&ch Chakol in Rohilkliand 
under three leaders, Sangman or Sinhrnan, Stiri and BAri, to bathe in the Ganges 
near Barhola, which was then inhabited by Rawal or Kont MusalniAns and 
Brahmans. The Musalm&ns were oppressing the Brahmans, who called in the 
Gaurs to aid them. Finding the Muhammadans intoxicated during the Diivuli, 
the Gaurs attacked them and slaughtered the whole assembly, men, women and 
children, and took possession of their villages. SAri Singh settled in Sarauli, 
thirty miles west of Farukhahad, where his descendants still hold twenty-four 
villages. B&ri Singh went to Birpur, five miles north of Sarauli, where his 
descendants occupy a chanrdsi (84) of villages. Sangman remained at Bar- 
hola, where he gave the Brahmans one hundred bighas of land each free of 
rent. A curious custom still exists in commemoration of the assistance tho 


Brahmans rendered in giving information of the time when the Gaurs should 
attack the drunken Konts. Whenever a marriage is contracted in Barhola, 
the Brahmans are entitled to a fee from the Gaurs known as the u Khera patti 
ka hak” Sali Singh, son of Sangman, had two sons : SakAna, who peopled 
Rajola Raja, Ralnvara, Ranahti and Rani Damar ; and Bahari, -who stayed in 
Barhola. Kadali, the second son of Sangman, had also two sons : Rdmsukh, 
who occupied Sanauri ; and Hasu, whose descendants hold nine villages in 
Farukhabad. Bahari had three sons : Amjari of Nagla Biru ; DhArak of 
Bakashai; and Mungli, who remained at Barhola. The last had five sons, from 
whom and their descendants the tolas or wards of Barhola are named. For 


their services in tho mutiny the Gaurs of Barhola received tho village of 
BbardAen in reward. 

The family of Raja Dilsukh Rai, a Kdyath of tho Kulsarisht got , whoso 
Raja Dilsukh Rai. liberality towards tho local institutions of* Eta is «o 

well known, is of comparatively obscure origin. His 
father was farmer of eight villages, but lost them through speculation, and was 
compelled to leave tho district to earn his livelihood. In 1813-14 A.D. ho 
obtained employment on Its. 300 a month in Sindia's service, which ho hold 
for many years. His son Dilsukh BAi entered Colonel Gardner's service as 
a land-agent and remained there until the death of Mr. W. James Gardner. 
He then invested his savings in the manufacture of indigo and progressed so 
as to be able to buy up a number of villages. In 1857 he rendered all tho 
aid iii his power to the British authorities and was rewarded with a khillat of 
Its. 5,000 and estates paying a revenue of Its. 15,000 a year, with the title of 
Raja Bahadur. He is now an Honorary Magistrate and one of the most 
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wealthy landholders in the district, and has devoted much of his income to 
schools, dispensaries, and other useful public objects. 

The Savyids of Muralira belong to the same family as those of Bilgrfim in 

„ . , ^ . Oudh and B&rlm in the Muzaffarnacrar district. 1 The 

Sayyids of M a rah ra. 

tradition connected with their arrival in India is, in 
ail the main points, the same as that given by the Sayyids of Jansath. The 
Mdrahra Sayyids say that their family originally settled at Daramwat near 
Madina, and removed thence to Was it near Baghdad. S. Abul Farah emi- 
grated from Wasit to Ghazni with Ids four eldest sons : — (1) S. Abul Far&z, 
(the S. Abul Fazl of the Muzaflanmgar tradition) ; (2) S. Abul Faz&il ; (3) 
S. Da ml, and (4: S. Muizz-uil-din (the S. Najin-ud-din Husain of the Muzaffar- 
liagar tradition), but in what year is not known. Thence the three elder sons 
emigrated to India, where the emperor gave Tihanpur, now in the Patiali state, 
to 8. D&ikl, Chhatbanur to S. Abul Faraz, and Kumlli to S. Abul Fazail. A 
descendant of Abul Faraz named S. Muhammad Ghansin G14 hijri (1218 A, D ,) 
with tlie assistance of some Musulumn soldiers, expelled Raja Sri from Bilgram 
and settled there. S. Abdul Jalil, a descendant of the Bilgram Sayyids, came to 
Mfirahrain 1017 hijri ( 1608 A.D.), where the kammgo, one Olmudhri Muhammad 
Khku, became his disciple and gave him some ground on which to build a 
house. He is said to have died there in 1661 A.D., and was buried in the 
ground near his house, where his tomb is known as that of the Mir Sahib and 
is much resorted to. His son S. Shah Ghaus succeeded him and died at 
Bilgram in 1701 A.D. lie was succeeded by Shah Barkat-ullah, who built 
the Peirmasrar Sarki in 1722 A.D., and was buried there in 1746 A.D. 
Sliiijaat Khun, an officer in tho service of N’avvub Muhammad Khan, Bangash, 
of Farukkabad, built a handsome tomb over the grave of Barkat-ullah, 
which is still in existence. The slirino is endowed with a grant of twelve vil- 
lages revenue- free to provide for its maintenance. S. Shah Barkat-mAh had 
two sons : Skill AI-i-Muhammad, the head of the branch known as the bard 
sirlcdr ; and Sb&h NajAbat-ullali, the head of the chola sirfedr, or innior branch. 
The former died in Mdrakra in 1768 A.D., leaving two sons, Shah Hamza 
and Sh&h Hakkdni. The former died in 1802 A.D., leaving three sons: 
Al-i-Ahmad, known as tho Achclia Sdhib, SiiAli Al-i-Barkat or Snthra Sahib, 
and Al-i-Hasain or Saclicha Sahib. Al-i-Ahmad died childless. Al-i-Husain 
settled in Kuat, in parganah Dilwar, in the Shdhabad district of Oudb, where 
his father-in-law, Niir-ul-Husain, Bilgrdmi, had a jdgir. He died in 1839 A.D. 
and was buried there. His sons, S. Muhammad Said and S. Muhammad Taki, 
died there. Al-i-Barkat died at Marahra in 1855 A.D. He loft two sons: 

> See Gazetteer, III. The date lor the settlement in Bilgram may be sot down as tho 
oiiddto of the fourteenth century, the mutao as the settlement in B6rha, which was due to tho 
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Al-i-Imdm or Jnmana MIyan and Al-i-Rasul or Majle Miyan. Al-i-Imdm had 
three sons: Aulad Husain, Ibn Imam, and Al-i-Muhammad. Al-i-H:isul is now 
the leading representative of this branch of the family. Shah Barkat-ullalTs soil, 
Shah Najiihat-ullah, died in 1794 A. D. He left two sons, S. Imam Shah Gadlm 
and S. Makbul Alain, called Shah Fondlia. The former died in 1809 A. I). 
leaving two sons, Bark at Baksh, known as Bhikiiri Sahib, and Hazrat Baksh, 
called Fakir Sahib. The latter died in 1843 A. D , leaving one son, Muhammad 
Amir Siihib, who died in 1873 A. IX Shah Sontlha died in 1817 A. LX, 
leaving a son, S. Alam, known as Fiyari Sahib, who died in 1821 A. IX, leaving 
two sons, S. Sultan Alam and S. Sahib Alam. The former died childless in 
1857 A. IX, and the latter died in 1872, leaving throe sons, S. Alam, K. Shah 
Alam, and S. Makbul Alam. 1 Since 1852, the affairs of the d argali are man- 
aged by a committee of which the leading Say y ids are members. The tirst 
revenue-free grant that they received was that of two villages in parganah 
Bilram bestowed upon Barknt-ullah by Muhammad Shah in 1729 A.lX In 
1772 the Bangash Naw&b granted them twelve villages in parganah Marahra, 
and in 1782 Shah Alam gave in aUanujha ten villages more, lour of which lay 
in Bilram and six in M&rahra. 

Bhai Khan Toya was a descendant of the Ivhail Jaluul tribe, and in the 
time of Shahjtthan came from Kabul to Rashidabad 
near to Sarai A ghat, and settled in muhalla Chuuk* 
Three sons survived him, Khizr Khan, Muhammad Kluin, and lias ul Khdri, who 
founded three villages: AValipur, six miles west of Rashidabad; Khirmmi, 
twelve miles to the south-east, and Sarai Aghat. Subsequently Khimnni fell 
to Muhammad Khan, Walipur to Khizr Kluin, and Sarai Aghat to Rasul Khan. 
Walipur w r as given in jwilr by tlic Nawab of Farukliabad to his wife, who 
dispossessed Khizr Khan's family, allowing them only fifty highus in lieu of 
their^|>roprietary rights, which they have never since succeeded in recovering. 
The greater portion of Sarai Aghat still remains with the descendants of Rasul 
Khan, though in the time of Aurangzeb it was given in jdgtr to Nawab Ilham- 
ullah Kluin, son of Rashid Khun, the justiciary of Mirza Amir Bog, governor 
of Kanauj, and was settled in 1701 A.D. The following tree shows the descen- 
dants of Bliui Khan, the founder of the Sar&i Aghat family. 


Afghans of Sarai Aghat. 


1 The following gives the genealogy from Muhammad Hasfi! to AM-Ras&l : — Muhammad, 
Fatima married to Hazrat Ali, Imam Husain, Imam Tiroal-ab-din (Shahid,), I»a Said, Muham- 
mad, Ali, Husain, Ali, Kaid Sikandar, Amr, Said, Aliya, Husain, Daud, AItt Faramaatf, Ahul 
Faraz, Ahul Farah, Ilusain, Ali, Muhammad Sograh, Muhammad, Amir Husain, N4»ir Ilusain, 
Kasim, Kamil Sli&h, Bara, Mali in Shah, Muhammad, Kutb-ud-dfii, Ibrahim, Abdul Wahid, 
Abdul Jalil, Uhaus Barkat-uliah, A i-i- Muhammad, Hamza, Al-i-llarkatand AM-RobOI. 


Haf?z-uiia KMc. 
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Fathans of Kddirgjuij. 


Gbuliim Nabi N iy.^zzai a rul liis family arc influential Pathdn proprietors in K&- 
dirgnnj, an important town lying close to the Ganges in 
the norlh-eastern corner of the district. The family chroni- 
cles relate that Kadirganj was formerly iu the possession of Kent Musalmans, 
who were driven out by a predatory band of Tahla Rajputs. The new owners 
lived by the plunder of boats passing up and down the river, and complaints were 
continually made to the Nawab of Farukhabad regarding them, but with no result, 
until at length an account of their depredations reached Muhammad Shall, the 
emperor of Delili,\vlio ordered Akl Khan, son of Bakal Kluin, ami Shujaat Khan, 
residents of Farukhabad, to proceed and chastise the plunderers. They arrived at 
K&dirganj and attacked the Rajputs in their fort, then known as Chiht Chaim, and 
completely defeated them, putting all prisoners io death without distinction of 
sex or age. Shujaat Khan remained there and built a strong fort of block kun- 
ktir on the site of the Rajputs’ fort, in which he erected a shrine, in memory 
of Abdul Kadir Jil&rji, a saint and ancestor of h is, in whose honour also lie named 
the new town Kadirganj. The emperor was so pleased with Shujaat Khan’s 
success and the arrangements made by him for the protection of traffic and 
travellers that be ordered that the revenue of 128 villages should he assigned 


to the Pall vans to meet the expenditure lor troops and the religious services of 
the shrine. A grant was also made to Shujaat Khan of Kadirganj itself, free 
of revenue. Shall Alam continued to favour the family and gave them several 
villages in Farukhabad, so that at one time they held upwards of two hundred. 
Shujaat Kluin took his patron’s side in the war between the Nawab of Fa- 
rukhabad and the Rohillas, and fell in the battle of Dari. Ho lies buried within 
the fort. In the confusion that ensued many of the zarmndars of the villages as- 
signed to Shujaat Khan reasserted their rights, and on the cession to the British, 
proprietary rights were confirmed to the family only in Kadirganj and a few 
village in its neighbourhood. The tree from Bakal Kh&n is as follows : — Akl 
Khan, Wahid Khan, Bahadur Khan, Wali Khftn, Ghul&in K&dir Khan. The 
last had three sons : Ghulam Nabi Khan, Ghulam Rasul Khan, and Gulaher 
Khan, the last of whom has a son, Kadir Slier Khan, and Ghulam Rasul Khan 
has a son, Ali Shor Khan. 

Zain-ubahdin Khan, Chaudliri, a Nau-muslim of the Cliauhan clan of Rajpfits, 

Nau musiims held * ar 8° possessions around Bilram, but, owing to extravag- 

ance and mismanagement, most of his villages have passed 
into the hands of Chaudhri Muhammad Mansur Khan of the same family. Rio 
Mandan Singh, a convert from the Solankhi tribe, was proprietor of Moh&npur 
when it fell into the hands of the Farukhabad Naw&bs, and to retain possession 
of their lands the family became Musalmans. A long course of extravagance 
lias also led to the alienation of most of the ancestral property of this family for 
default in the payment of the Government revenue* The Moh&npur estate 
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was sold by auction in 12 JO fadi (1803 A.D.) and was purchased by one of 
the court officials, from whom Daud Khan, the representative of an Afghan 
family long settled in the Aligarh district, purchased it in 1843* It is now in 
the possession of Iladiyar Kh&u, the grandson of Daud Khan, and the descend- 
ants of the Hao of Mohanpur possess hut half of one village. IIulus Singh, 
a Brahman of Nadrai, is tlio son of Bhun Singh, a distinguished officer of 
Colonel Gardner's regiment. He enriched himself in the wars and left some 
good villages to his son. His statue, carved in Jaipur marble, is to bo seen at 
Nadrai, as well as an immense boll, a trophy from the Burmese war of 1823, 
presented to him by liis Colonel. 

Dilii war Khan, an influential resident of Mohanpur, belongs to the Bad- 
Tht* radgfijar Mu- fi^jar clan of Rajputs, so well known in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 
sftluiins oi M ihaupur. Muttra, and Bareilly. 1 Portions of the clan also settled at 
Fatehpur Sikri in the Agra district, and were called, from their place of residence, 
Rikarwar Badgujars. Narpat Singh, an ancestor of Dilawar Kb&u, married 
into a CImuhan family in Achalpal in this district, and took up his residence 
there, but afterwards removed to Mohanpur in 1803. The same year a son of 
Mohan Svwglv became a convert to Islam under the name of Muhammad Fath 
Mam u r Ivl dn, and through the influence of the Nawab of Farukhabad was recow- 
ed with great favour. His son, Muhammad Dilawar Kluln, is now a large 
landholder in this district, but is considerably involved in debt. He has issue, 
Rahim Slier Khan. 

The largest landholders in the district, in recent times, were the Gardner 
famity, founded by Colonel Gardner, a cadet of a noble 
The Gardner family. w ho ran away from homo and entered tho Marhatta 

service, in which he highly distinguished and enriched himself. In tho war 
with Nopal in 1815, when the incompetence of our generals was bringing dis- 
grace on the British name, Colonel Gardner was offered command of^lie force 
destined to occupy Kutnaon. In this expedition he was completely successful, 
reducing Almora, and in conjunction with his brother, the Hon’ bio E. Gard- 
ner, putting an end to tho war. lie married a daughter of the royal family 
of Kachh (Cufcch), and establishing himself at Chliaoni in this district, lived in 
princely splendour. By gift, purchase, or as farmer Colonel Gardner held a 
large portion of Eta, and was succeeded by his sou, W. James Gardner, who 
ran away with a daughter of tho king of Dohli, to whom he was subsequently 
married and who is still alive. Mr. W. Gardner died at Chliaoni on the 14th June, 
1845, and was buried in the marble mausoleum there, beside his father. Ho 

^According to local tradition tho Badgiijars cauic from Ajfidliiya in Oudh to Sab&wnr and 
then settled in Bakhorgarh, whence they migrated to Ainiptihnhr and li.ua uli, driving out the 
Mcwatis or Moon. Frum these places they spread orer the surrounding districts. Sec under 
Bulandshahr, Gazetteer, III, 59, 
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left issue, Stilaiman Shikoh, commonly known as Muni Saliib ; James, alias Hinga 
Sahib ; William Lonnis ; Sikandar Shikoh, and Jah&ngir Samuel ; but his own 
extravagance and the dissensions that arose among his children regarding the 
distribution of his property, combined with the utmost prodigality in his estab- 
lishments, have alienated the noble possessions once belonging to the family. 
For ton and a half years preceding the mutiny the estates were mortgaged to a 
Farukliabad banker, and have since, in a great measure, passed away from the 
family. Rani Damar, belonging to Ivamran Shikoh, son of Sikaudar Shikoh, 
is now under the Court of Wards. 

The tenures of land in this district are those common to the rest of the Duub, 

zamindari , bhdyachura and imperfect pat t id dr i . Bv the last 
Tenures of land. . _ , t . _ 1 . ~ 

is understood a tenure which, to a certain extent, combines 

the characteristic features of the first two, and is subject, in different estates, 
to various modifications. Its distinguishing peculiarity is that a largo 
proportion of the lauds is held in severalty and the rest ro mains undivided : 
that while the exclusive right of each proprietor to the proceeds of his 
separate land is the same as in a bhayachara village, the profits resulting from 
the undivided land are partitioned among the sharers by account as in a pure 
zamindari holding. In other instances whore the proprietors’ seer is compa- 
ratively limited, the most common practice is to apply the whole (or such por- 
tion as is necessary) of the collections from the cultivators for the common 
lands to the payment of the Government revenue and to appropriate the pro- 
duce of the seer lands as profit, or when these collections are insufficient to 
satisfy the Government demand, the remainder is realized by a bdchh (or 
clhdra as it is called in this part of the country) on the proprietary seer. There 
are endless modifications and differences, which it is equally useless and impos- 
sible to enumerate. The following statement shows the numbers of each class 
as founcl^at the recent settlement, giving for the whole district 1)78 zamindari 
estates, 162 perfect patliddri , 356 imperfect paitiddri , and only 3 bhdyachdra 
estates : — 
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Thdkurs of the Gaur, Bais and Solankhi elans are still the prevailing castes 
Cl 1 relati amon g tlio proprietors. To the west, in the duab 

strength of the proprie- between the old Ganges and the Kdli, Thdkurs still hohi 
tary community. ground; Gaur and Bais in Bilram, Paclildna, and Soron ; 

Solankkifi in Sahdwar-Karsdna and Sirhpura, and Ratiyas, Katydrs and 
Ii&fhor.s in Azamnagar. They have now been largely dispossessed, but they 
still preponderate in four parganahs, Bilram, PacliJana, Sirhpura and Azam- 
nagar, Of the rest, Brahmans hold the greater part of Soron and Barna, and 
Musulmdns, principally two wealthy talukadars, own the bulk of Sahdwar-Kar- 
sdna. To the south of the? Kali, Cliauhdus originally owned all Eta-Salat and 
Mdrahra and Ii&fhor.s owned Son h dr. In spite of frecpient transfers these 

clans still preponderate, usually however without minute subdivision of pro- 
perty, numerous communities being quite exceptional. The following table gives 
the number and caste of the proprietors and the area, held by each caste in each 
parganali : — 
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Transfers of proprietary right. 


llidsxlalc, the Settlement Officer, says that details of the transfers of 
proprietary right during the currency of the past 
settlement cannot bo ascertaiue 1 with any degree 
of accuracy. The k&uungo registers are so very defective that of a very large 
number of transfers no details can be obtained, the entries showing frequently 
neither the amount of the share nor tho price paid. He writes: — “The total 
nuniblr of transfers can never be ascertained with any approach to accuracy. 
The registers in former days wore kept with very little care, and even now trans~ 
fers undoubtedly occur which are never recorded at all. Tho amount of the 
share transferred is frequently not specified and often cannot be ascertained, the 
transfer being merely of undefined total rights and interests. The main objec- 
tion, however, to accepting tho existing returns is that tho price of the transfer 


even when .specified is frequently altogether nominal: a largely exaggerated 
price is continually entered to prevent claims to pre-emption, and a transfer is 
frequently the closing transaction of a series of other accounts by which the 
recorded price is determined, and not by the value of the land. Lastly, no distinc- 
tion can be made between transfers of shares totally unencumbered and those 
burdened with heavy liens. So many circumstances, in short, may attach to 
the transfer which may render the recorded price little indication of the actual 
value that an average deduced from transactions governed by such various and 
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indistinguishable conditions seems of very small intrinsic utility/’ Wherever 
materials worth recording exist they are summarised in the parganah notices. 
It may, however, be taken as ascertained that the value of lari 1 has undoubtedly 
risen since the last settlement, and that ordinary land is at present worth about 
fifteen years’ purchase on the land-revenue assessed. The following statement 
gives the official returns of transfers for the years 18G0-G1 to 1873-71, and 
may be accepted as tolerably correct : — 
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7 1 2 

1864-65, 


h 7 | 

2,742 

57 

14 4 

; in 

10,303 

421 

f 303 

637 

1865-66, 


72 

1,642 

44 

1 (6 

i in* 

2.382 

420 

j IM 

683 

1866 67, 


1 03 

6 42 * 

79 

1 82 

1 94 i 

5,5 >5 

357 

! 163 

6 i 4 

1867-68, 


75 

3, i 89 

4 > 

I 5 

87 j 

4,5 0 

294 

! 184 

565 

18*8-69. 

• I 

72 

5.6 12 

89 

Hi 

99 

3,024 

474 

1 213 

7t>6 

i 869-70, 

• ** 1 

62 

2,1*21 

60 

122 

M2 

4,399 

286 

| H7 ! 

615 

1870-71, 

• •• 

87 j 

3,947 

18 0 

2*3 

92 ! 

1 1,760 

4S0 

1*2 

694 

1871-72, 


1 27 

4.001 

61 

188 

116 i 

9,14 t 

484 

247 

647 

1872-7.% 


132 

4,690 

V6 

158 

163 ! 

5,367 

533 

252 

93g 

1873-74, 


101 

5,326 

23 

126 

U1 i 

633 

733 

323 

6tO 


By the census of 1872, the population showed 26,496 landholders, 403,837 


agriculturists, and 2/3,152 non-agriculturists. Irom 

ClA*ses of cultivators. . . , . , 

the subjoined table it will be seen that tenants with 

rights of occupancy and holding free of rent number 80,634 souls, of whom 
tenants with a right of occupancy number 71,459 souls, holding 379,651 
acres, and tonants holding rent-free lands number 9,175, holding 10,762 acres, 
giving together an average holding of about five acres. There are 32,859 
tenants-at-will, holding 129,732 acres, which gives an average holding of a 
little Under four acres, while proprietors cultivating their own seer laud num- 
ber 13,531 , occupying 99,184 acres, which gives an average of nearly seven acres 
to each. The total cultivated area here accounted for, amounting to 619,329 


acres, Is divided amongst 127,024 holdings, giving an average of 4*9 acres to 
each. The proportion of the cultivated area of the district held by tenants 
with tight of occupancy is, from the above figures, 64 per cent, by tenants- 
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at-will 21 per cent., and by small proprietors who occupy and cultivate their 
own lands without either a landlord above them or a sub-holder below them is 
but 15 per cent. The following statement shows the distribution of the area 


amongst each class: 


Targanah. 


Seer of cultivating 
proprietors . 


Tenants with a right 
of occupancy and 
rent-free. 


Tenants-at-will. 


Nidhpur, ... 
Faispur, ... 
AuJAi, 

P&clilaoa, ... 

Bi Irani, 

Soron, 

Sah a war, ... 
Sirhpura, ... 
Patiali, ... 
Barna, 

Azamnagar, 

Son bar, 

Marahra (khalisn), 
2 >itt o (muafl), 

Eta-Sakit, ••• 


Total, 


Number 

Area. 

; 

| Number. 

i 

i 

Area. 

\ Number. 

Area. 

j 

i 

| 

Acres, j 


Acre*. 

i 

Acres. 

1,804 ! 

11,204 

8,27 7 

3 - ,7'JG 

i 4,582 

9,924 

317 j 

2,630 j 

2,383 

11,637 

! 1.166 

5,584 

250 ! 

2,390 j 

1 ,7 » 6 

10,655 i 

1.072 

6,9*6 

133 ; 

2.5)20 

1,037 : 

8.951 i 

1,118 

6,299 

489 ! 

6,197 ■ 

3,194 

20,971 ! 

3,203 

2 1 ,340 

4 3 | 

8,2)6 

2,073 : 

1 2 ,‘.67 | 

1,093 

| 4,188 

992 | 

0,60 l i 

6 541 ; 

41,743 l 

2,2*1 

! 11,450 

813 

6,780 j 

6,924 I 

27,926 ; 

2.076 

j 8,283 

855 | 

5344 ; 

2,868 | 

15,093 i 

? t 340 

€,146 

434 ; 

3,824 i 

1 ,627 ; 

9,726 ! 

893 

6,284 

3,557 j 

21,55* i 

23,547 1 

72,681 

6,019 

16,9)5 

25 3 j 

2,270 | 

2.142 

8,753 

970 

3.528 

1,649 j 

9,794 

0 ,485 ; 

48 369 

2,362 

13,823 

51 i 

573 ! 

232 

2,300 

291 

850 

1 ,465 | 

13,912 j 

1 

12,689 

60,739 

3,974 

12 133 

j 

13,531 ; 

I 

t 

99,184 ! 

! 

80,634 
’ 1 

; 390,413 

32,859 

129,73* 


The cultivators of rent-free patches mentioned above pay a cash rent of Its. 1,308 
only. Where batdi rents, or by division of produce, exist, the rule in irrigated 
land iff one-third and in dry land is one-half the produce to the zamindirs. In 
addition to this, one ser per maund is taken to cover village expenses and the 
accountant’s fees. Where money rents prevail, a eess of half an anna in the 
rupee is levied for the same purposes. In some villages tbo landholders pass 
on to their tenants the whole of the ton per cent, cess, and levy other 
unauthorised cesses, such as a load of fodder and a net (past) full of chaff 
from every threshing-floor at harvest time. 

The approximate number of landless unskilled labourers in this district 
must be close upon 40,000. Thoso however must bo divi- 
ded into two classes: (1) the regular day-labourer who 
works all the year round and whose numbers are estimated at 12,000; and (2) 
the irregular labourers or harvesters. These latter are principally of the Cham&r 
caste. The wages of the regular farm labourers varies from Its. 2 to Bs« 3 
a month, generally paid in kind, bat sometimes in money and at special seasons 


KENTS. 


they gH perquisites ■which raise their wages to the level oi that received by 
the irregular, labourers. 

In the Tartu tract tin 1 principal ruH ivamig *-lsiss< .s are the dispossessed old 
proprietary eonuuuuif ies oi tho (datir, feds, and *Solankhi 
C .ultivaLiug < r\f tcs. c i aus witli (heir relative-- and dependents, and Alurs, Lo- 

dims, and Muraos those with oc«*u; aney ri^lils being largely in excess and 
lidding nearly <)0 per cent. of the total cultivation. To the west, between 
iiia Ihirh (dangn and the Kali, tin* chief onb i\ an»rs, Jnvddo tl;e cxir-ling and 
former Rajput proprietors art* Lodbns, Brahnums, K chliis, Chamurs, and 
Alurs among** whom hereditary tenants hold per cent, of the cultivation. 
]n the tract south of the Kadi, Lodbas, Alurs, and Kuehhis predominate. Thti- 
kurs as a body, cumber M,8SU, or Id pm cent. of the whole cultivating coin- 
nmnitv, numbering 113,193 souls, win d) won* did ributed as follows at set- 
tlement * — 
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Tii4kur, ; 

14,880 

13 

Baniva , 

i 

44 f .. 

i i 1 , 

' Kolia r, 2,7 *1; l\ »< 

rar.'Tiya 

! 

a ,5 on! 

3 

Sweeper, 

B r n h -j 


15 

jMiihujito 

427;,.. 

{ 1 <0.1 l.n 14,4!Mi -sic 

arpv ntcr 

1,712; 

1 

M u sa 1 • 

Ilian. 

K&yiith, 

j 16,94* 

j 2,064 

i 

2 

■Knchhi, 

] 

i 

I4,U» Y 

_ i ... 

1 i ■ 

Aliir, 

i t ! ! 

’haimir, j 

0,130 

8 

until. 

Others, 


CM the total cultivated area at settlement amounting to 329 acres, pay- 
ments in cash were made for 59 l,t>()2 acres, amounting to 

Rent#. 

Ids. 11,11, 87*>, and 2d. 727 acres only paid rent in kind. 
Tho rent-rates of tho settlement under Regulation. IX. of 1833, for some of 
the pargaimhs, were as follows according to the conventional classification of 
soils : — ^ 


Munjha. 


Rarganah. 


S*h 6 war 

Karg^oa 

Eta 
»akft 
Sirbpura 
A3 a rah r* 
Fachl&na 


I rrig Ale J. 

UnSrrigated. 

R». ft. p. 

U«. a. p. 

6 13 11 

2 10 2 

6 9 5 

3 10 2 

7 7 5 

8 4 8 

7 • 6 

8 1 2 

6 6 5 

2 10 2 

3 8 0 

4 9 6 

8 6 4 

4 2 6 


5 4 4. 

4 IS 4 

5 4 4 

5 4 4 

4 0 8 

0 a 0 

5 118 


Its. a. p. 

n js 3 
3 l 2 
3 8 2 

2 It) 2 

3 I 2 

2 7 0 

S II ID 



; j i } 

• Rh. a. p. Its. a. p.iltiu a, p.|Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs* a. p. Rs. a, p. 


Secr-holders 
Hereditary tenant* 
Tcnants-at-will ... 


{1 8 7 27727 10 I 7017 

3 3 6- 3 12 7 915 63 4 0 1 1 
110 7 ! 8 7 83 8 9311 01 IS 


18 7 18 7 
S f I 1 U < 
i 4 S 1 11 4 


The variation in tho rates of rent is very curious and hardly admits of 
explanation, unless that perhaps in some cases the tenants-at-will are of the same 

v rhe statistic# for tho remaining parganah* will be found in the pargan&h notices* *Tiic 

dry bhur in Sirliptira refers to firs t class hk&r only ; second class dry was Be# 1*0-0 and irrigated 
whh fin. 2*0 6 j m*c further parganah notices. 
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caste and family as the proprietors, and even this will hardly meet the difficulty 
in the large parganah of Azamnagar. 1 

One cause for the abnormal lowness of rents in this district may possibly 
be Mr. EdmondstoneV influence. lie writes: — £C The pro- 
of *r cut** ^° r Iuwne811 priciors have been informed that they have no right to 
interfere with the, rate s of hereditary cultivators, which are 
fixed and unchangeable, and have been directed in all cases of contemplated 
change in the rates of rent paid by tonants-at-will to give information to tho 
tahsfld&r of the parganah ; and it has been provided that they shall not, without 
observance of this process, be entitled to sue in a summary suit An- the amount.” 
But this influence can only have extended to a portion of the district, and we 
have to look elsewhere to the true causes of the lowness of the letting value of 


laud. I think that these arc correctly pointed out, by Mr. RidsJalc to be, 
firstly, tho great preponderance of tenants with a right of occupancy who are 
either ousted proprietors or descendants of the old landowners, or related to 
those in possession or dependents in some way on them : scantily, the inci- 
dence of the land-revenue lias been so light that it was not found necessary to 
pass any great portion of tho burthen on to the tenants, and whenever the 
rent-roll was found insufficient, tho State demand was lowered at the revisions 
made by Messrs. Cocks and Wynyard ; thirdly } from tho largo margin of 
culturable waste existing at settlement and still unexhausted which afforded a 
readier and more popular resource for increase of income than enhancement of 
rent ; fourthly , from the population not yet having reached tho limit where 
competition for land would begin to be appreciably felt. "Whilst rents have 
remained stationary, population lias multiplied, the value of the land and its 
produce has increased, capabilities for irrigation have been introduced which 
never existed before, and the time has now come when rents must bo raised. 
The enhancements that have already taken place indicate a rise of thi#y per 
cent, in the rental, and between twenty and thirty per cent, may be looked to 
as the average potential enhancement consequent on the announcement of tho 


new revenue. 


It is generally admitted that up to tho commencement of tho recent, revision 

„ . of settlement rents had not been enhanced from 1838 more 

Enhancement. _ . , „ 

than twenty per cent. Since the assessments of tue present 

settlement have been given out (1870 to 1873), a general enhancement*, ha* 

taken place both through the courts and by private arrangement. In Nidlquir, 

Pati&li, and Barna tho routs have been increased for the most part by private 

arrangement, each cultivator in a village undertaking to pay an enhanced 

rate of two or three annas in the rupee. Tho following statement shows tho 


*866 also Mr. A. Colvin’* memorandum ou tho revision ot land-srttUmsnts, pugs 6a, and 
Appendix 1, 195. 
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enhancements before and after the announcement of the assessments up to the 
end of 1872: — 



j Before 

J 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF ASSESSMENT. 


After announcement of js^essment. 


Area 

enhanced. 

Old rent. 


! N euf rtnt. 
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IN, li 

*i. 'i. 

1 

IV 

IN. IN. a. 
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Nicllipur,...! 

29, ! 

71 

199 \ 

15 

10 

1 

26!}2 

9 

1 

tj ■ 

31 

1.590 

1,172 

! 

6 4 1 9 2 

6 

1; 

!) 2N 3 

5 

3 44 

Fziizpur, ... j 

S12i 

55 

773 2 

2 

7 

1.037(2 

13 

1 

34 

625 

27 

2,135 8 

4 

&| 

2,767 4 

3 

1 1 95 

Aulai, 1 

79 

189 

97(* 4 

7 

o 

) ,248:5 

I I 

7|2«* 

981 

309 

4.01 1 3 

1 

O, 

*' 

6,59) 4 

fi 

6 23 

Fachiana, j 


... 

23 3 

13 

4 

4 0 t> 

10 

8 

74 

80, 

118 

1 ,0 44 5 

4 

4 

1,30* 6 

9 

4 72 

Bilram, ...i 

is; 

38 

68 l 

5 

4 

122 2 

6 


7d\ 

2,44 4 

1,447 

10 98: 2 

13 

3 

15,88“ 4 

1 

4 99 

Boron, ...j 

3 1 

83 

257 2 

15 

10 

2:.'6;3 

7 

1.15 

153 

680 

2,05 7.2 

7 

(> 

2,624 3 

2 

5 56 

Saha war, j 

1 649 

110 

3,882,2 

3 

4: 

5 68!) 1 3 

3 

9 4 6 

2,516 

2,422 

) 3,3 3 2 

11 

2 

17,753 3 

9 

6 43 

Sirhpura, ; 

C4 

62 

244 1 

14 

11 

34612 

11 

1 42 

... 

... 

... 
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Fatiali, ...j 


•«. 

13 2 

o 

8 

22 [3 

10 

8>y 

9 

9 

>4 

} 

!> 

66 3 

1 

981 

Barr.a, ...J 

... i 

,, i 


... 


... 

... 

! 

•• 

1,0*6 

1 24 

1,9 5 1 

9 

U) ! 

3,293 2 

n 

6 69 

Azam^arh,! 
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in 

1 125 * 

4 

0 

1,60518 

0 

2 34 

1,509 

t>u;> 

4,585 2 

2 

s! 

6,619 3 

3 

7178 

Son ha r, ...j 
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a 4 1 
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9 
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8. '18 • : i 

15 

r> 

5.58 4 

0 

0 3 > 

8,774 

4,939 

43,907 3 

0 

3| 

7 o,3 7 3 5 

2 

1 <6 

Eta ...1: 

i 

i 

2,335 

97 

7,585 3 

1 11 

14, 2* 4 5 

13 

n | 
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Mr. James writes : — u Thorn is nothing that strikes one in coming from a 
Material condition of the wealthy district, like Meerut more than the compara- 
cultivut^s. live poverty of the cultivators in this district, lu 

Meerut, where there are so many bluit/acUra tenures, the members of the pro- 
prietary body cultivate on easy terms vvliat is not their seer, while in this dis- 
trict large proprietors prevail.” Mr. Hobart thinks that on the whole the cul- 
tivators of Eta are “ in better circumstances, finer men, better clothed and 
better fed than they are in Banda, Basti, or Mirzapur.” No doubt there are a 
few landlords who, “ too indolent themselves to manage their estates, let them 
out to the highest bidder, who by every means in his power worries and rack- 
rents the tenants to the verge of desperation. The landlord looks complacently 
on, flattering himself that he will get his money without trouble, and trying to 
make himself believe, if he is not too lazy to think at all, that it is the contrac- 
tor, and not himself, who is driving the cultivators mad, while tho contractor, 
without heart or honesty, persists in making his commercial speculation pay 
at all hazards*” Though the evil exists, tho remedy is difficult without 
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endangering the principles of liberty of action allowed fco landholders in every 
country. There has been a general rise in prices since the last settlement, much 
higher than the rise in rents. Cultivators, as a rule, obtained any land which 
they took into cultivation at rates very little higher than that which they already 
gave for similar land in their possession, so that on tho whole the profits aris- 
ing from the rise in price of agricultural produce accrued as a rule to the ac- 
tual cultivators, and not to their landlords, and only where both characters were 
combined in the same individual were the landlords benefitted. The result of 
this has been that tho agricultural body as a class are well off, though perhaps 
not in such good circumstances as the same class in Meerut, owing to tho want 
of irrigation and inferiority of the soil. There is still, however, a largo amount 
of indebtedness to the village money-lender, though the people, as a rule, appear 
well fed, well clothed, and well housed. The number of ornaments worn by 
females at fairs and the good clothes they wear may also be taken as evidence 


of comparative prosperity and comfort. 

Mr. James alludes to the absence of village temples when compared with 
the Meerut district as indicative of the comparative poverty of the cultivating 
classes in Eta. According to him iC temples are rarely found in even the 
largest agricultural villages, and a mound of earth at the foot of a pipal tree 
suffices for a place of worship. While in Meerut., on tho other hand, go whore 
you will, you find a well-built temple in excellent repair. No doubt this fact 
shows either a more lax observance of religious duties or an inability to con- 
struct houses of worship, and perhaps a combination of both may be the true 
cause of this singular absence of temples in the Eta villages. Two classes of 
the population have undoubtedly suffered, and those aro the weavers and cloth- 
printers, who usually combined tho exorcise of their trade with agricultural 
pursuits. Tho Chhipis or cloth-printors of tho Patlian village of Sariu Aghat 
were once a wealthy class, as tho ruins of the tombs of their anccstoijp show. 
Since tho introduction of English calicoes they have lost their custom and 
have now sunk to the level of tho labouring class in common with their fellow- 
workmen in nearly every district in those provinces. This is not due to any 
local causes affecting tho Eta district alone, but is the general result of com- 
mercial competition everywhere. 

Thirty pukka b/ghas, or nearly nineteen acres, would popularly be called a 


Bi*e of foldings. 


large holding ; 12| acres, or twenty pukka bfghas, a 
middle-sized holding, and half of that a small holding. 


The total area of cultivation distributed per plough throughout the district would 


give an average of a little over nine acres, while the actual average holding is 
only about four acres. Mr. Hobart calculates tho profit from wheat cultivation 
at Rs. 26-4 per aero, and tho protits of four acres under various crops at 
&s. 78*12, or about Rs. 6*8 a month. On this a cultivator would have to support 
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himself and his family, provide against evil times, and pay interest for advances 
as well as for implements and plough-cattle* The calculation appears to bo 
over-sanguine, as it is only the best land that can afford wheat crops, and no 
allowance is made for bad seasons* Mr. James gives the average value of the 
produce of five acres at Its. 3 a month ; a four-acre holding would there- 
fore bring in only Rs. 2-7 a month, a sum on which an ordinary family of 
cultivators could hardly live. It would therefore be safer to take one rupoo an 
acre all round as the cultivator’s monthly share of the profits of the land he tills. 

Cash wages of workmen for several years are given iri 
Wages. . J 

the following table : — 


Carpenters, ... 

Masons, 

Agricultural labourers. 
Building labourers. 
Water-carriers,,.. 
Tailors, ... 
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As arule, however, money payments are not made to village smiths and carpenter*. 
Each plough pays 15 sers of grain at each harvest to the carpenter and black- 
smith. Again, when a man first uses a new plough he pays five sers of grain 
(akhat) to the smith and carpenter. So also a smith gets a rupee (kdrihak) from 
any member of a wedding procession who wants iron-work of any kind done, 
no matter how trifling it may be. At the kolhu or sugar-pressing season the 
carpenter in some places gets Its. 2, a bheli of yur weighing 2£ sers, and a 
ghard%x\\ of juice per sugar press ; in other villages he gets one-fortieth of 
the produce of each press. The village potter also gets ten sers of grain at each 
harvest from each plough, and the village washerman (dhobi) the same. The 
sweeper, too, is entitled to five sers of grain from each cultivator after each 
harvest, and tills pittance is eked out by his wife’s fees, who is usually the villago 
midwife, and receives from half to one rupee and a chddar or garment from each 
woman she attends. 

The wages of the agricultural labourer vary with the season and the quality 
Wages of agricultural of the labour performed. At sowing time (bdoni) each 
labourers. labourer gets 2£ sers of grain 1 per diem, and those ac- 

tually sowing (jholi) receive half a ser more than the rest, called the *god ka 
andj, f from the grain* being held in their eJuiddara. At weeding time ( nardi ) the 


1 Called unjdri So this district. 3 In Meerut, the word ‘ god* in this expression is 

derived from ' yodnaj Ho prick*; here it is derived from 'pad/ * Up/ 
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wages are 1£ annas worth of grain per diem. At harvest time (lax) the wages 
ure either five sers of grain per diem, hero called dabiya or muntha , or one 
sheaf (pula) on every twenty sheaves reaped. The former mode of payment 
more commonly obtains in the khartf and the latter in tho rabi. Cotton-picking 
(bimii ) is commonly done by women err children, who usually receive, for the 
first fifteen days, a ono-eighth share of the cotton picked : after fifteen days, on 
tho field becoming generally ripe, one-tenth of the produce, and when most of 
tho cotton has been picked one-eighth. Where a kolha or sugar-mill is worked 
by labourers only, they got between them a one- thirteenth share of all the 
produce, and for their work at the threshing-floor each labourer receives ono 
ser from each maund of grain collected in tho pile (rds). This feo is called 
thdpa in Eta. Besides picking cotton, women and children are employed at har- 
vest and sowing time, but not to any grout extent, and there is no established rate 
for their labour as there is in Meerut, where the industrious Jatnis and their 
children are so numerous. Generally a woman gets one anna and a child three 
pico a day. 

Prices have risen considerably during the last thirty years, and bid fair to 

continue to rise to some extent. In parganah Azam n agar 
Prices. 1 

the general average rise in the price of all crops has 

been 37*4 per cent, between 1833-56 and 1857-71. In pargauah Sahawar- 
Kars&na the difference between the prices ruling in 1811 to 1850 and those 
ruling bet ween 1861 to 1870 amounts, on a general average for all crops, to a rise 
of 84*1 per cent. In Sirhpnra the general average rise between 1845-53 and 
1862-70 has been 86 per cent. In Eta-Sakit, however, the general average 
advance between 1843-52 and 1863-72 has only been 21 per cent. In tho 
data from which these figures have been derived we have materials for determin- 
ing tho prices which may be relied upon. In Azamnagar the comparative 
average market prices of the principal staples in the periods from 183^Ro 1856 
and from 1857 to 1871 were taken from the average of each year’s prices given 
in the Baniyas* books in the three principal markets of the district : — 


Prices in Parganah Azamnagar A 


Average price per 
rupee in 

Wheat. 

Barley, 

Gram, 

Cotton. 

Jodr. 

Bajra. 

Maize. 

Rice 

Sugar- 

cane. 

18' 3-56 

361 

83* 

41* 

191 

i 4e * 

49* 

39) 

80} 

M* 

*87-71 

88{ 

891 

1 

31 

12 

33 

32} 

39* 

16 

Ml 

IncttMe per cent. 

86*1 

83*9 

33 0 

60*4 

37 'T 

60*0 

943 

27*3 

45 

: 


In Sak&war-Kars&na the figures woro also taken from tho books of the principal 
Saniyas or grain-dealers in three of tho markets of the parganah. 


5 The prices are given in sort of 8 05711}*, avoirdupois for tlie rupee. 
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ETA DISTRICT, 


Prices in Parganah Saha war- Kars (in a . 



1941-1^50. 

J So 1-1860. 

1851- 

1870. 

Increase li 
price p c 
cent, be 
twicn 184 1 
50 and 186 0 
70. 

Grain. 

Per rupee 

u 

a 

V. 2 
c3 c 

Per rupee. 

Per rupee. 

u ^ 

eL a 
zs 

ir. 

c ” 

U 

Wheat, 

Srs. v. 

42 G 

Iv^. it p 

0 !5 12 

Srs. c. 

as G 

Sr». e. 

: 5 2 

Us. a. p. 

1 9 5*6 

68 6 

Barley. 

6 1 a 

o on g 

63 

13 

42 1 1 

O 1 5 9 0 

60 5 

Gram, 

47 0 

0 13 7 4 

4 r J 

9 

*. 8 2 

T 6 9 1 

6/1 

Cotton, 

23 0 

111 99 

i 8 

2 

*0 3 

3 14 9 8 

125*7 

J • )&i , ... 

61 2 

0 12 0 2 

15 

9 

33 2 

1 *2 2'6 

4> 6 

liajra 

5 7 0 

nil 2 7 

i 

15 

1 1 

29 3 

1 5 11-4 | 

95 3 


The general result gives an average of lis. 5-10-3 per nmuud all round 


for the years 1^4-1-50 and Its. l(M>-2 per maund lor the years 18dl-70. In 
Sirhpura the prices were taken from the zainirulars" and Daniyas’ books in four 
of the principal market-towns in the parganah, and show an even more remark- 


able rise. 


Prices in Pa r a an ah Sirhpura . 


Grain. 


1845-53. 


1 

1 

1854* 

61. ! 

I 


is«a-”o 



Increase in 
pric*- per cent, 
between 1645- 
53 and 16G2- 
70. 

Ter rupee.) 

i 

C.Ht per v rupee.] 

niuumi. 1 

! 1 

Per rupee, j 

i 

Cost per j 
maund. j 


! 

Srs. 

i 

c. 

Us. 

a. 

r 

Sr» 

1 

e, ; 

Sra. 

e* 

Us. H. 

I> j 


Wheat 

J 

40 

15 

0 

15 

7*6 

35 

4 1 

24 

9 i 

1 10 

0*61 

66 4 

Barley 

1 

59 

9 

<> 

10 

b*9 

41 

i l 

37 

1 2 

1 

0 1C4\ 

67 ft 

Oiam 

... i 

53 

8 \ 

0 

12 

2 3 

43 

* \ 

S\ 

3 i 

1 

4 

6 2] 

68-3 

Cotton 


5 

4 

7 

9 

10*8 

3 

12 1 

2 

13 ! 

14 

3 

5 7 

. 86 T 

Jodr 

... 

1 66 

6 

0 

9 

7 7 

£6 

7 1 

28 

12 

1 

G 

3* 

130*8 

Bdjra 

••• 

66 

6 

0 

9 

7 7 

35 

5 

28 

12 

i 

6 

3 1 

130 8 

Hice 

... 

73 

3 

0 

11 

7 8 

44 

* 

85 

7 

1 

2 

0 7 

55 0 

Maize * 

... 

81 

9 

0 

7 

10 I; 

49 

4 

35 

4 

i 

2 

1*8 

131*4 

Out 


20 

4 

1 

15 

7 2 

12 

6 

12 

13 

3 

* 

i 1 '4 

58 1 

Tobacco 

... 

16 

13 

2 

6 

0*8 

14 

9 

11 

5 

3 

6 

6*9 

48*8 

Til 

«• - 

22 

13 

1 

12 

0 G 1 

15 

8 

1 1 

0 

3 

10 

2 2 

1 107*4 

Urd 


44 

6 

0 

14 

5*1 

28 

i 

24 

6 

1 

10 

3*1 

82 0 

Arhar 

iif 

54 

14 

0 

n 

7 9 

41 

O 

37 

0 

1 

1 

3 6 

43*4 

Moth 


71 

9 

0 

8 

113 

40 

7 

SO 

8 

1 

4 

1 1 e 

l 184*6 

8 arson 

»•* 

25 

8 

1 

9 

1 2 

1 20 

0 

13 

13 

2 

14 

4 

84*5 

Indigo seed 


9 

13 

4 

1 

26 

8 

12 

8 

0 

4 

17 

6 

17*1 


Tlie eotton given in the above table is cleaned cotton, and thus increases 


the average price per maund of the six staples first given. The average prices 
of wheat, gram, barloy, cotton, joiir and b&jra taken together for 1845-53 was 
Bs. 11-3-9 per maund, and for 18(>2-70 was Its. 20-15-7 per maund, showing a 
general average increase per cent, of 80*7. Taking all the articles together 
the average price of a maund in 1845-53 was Its. 26-G-3 6, and in 186^70 this 

*Tho prices are given In sera and chbat&ks, 10 of which go to a Her j also in the price per 
maund of 40 ser«. 
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had risen to Rs. 45-3-9*6, giving a general average increase per cent, of 
71 *4. In EtarSakit the same process was observed of taking the prices from 
the books of the principal grain-dealers. 

Prices in parganak Eta-Saklt . 





1843-1852, 


l 

1353- 

1862. 


1863-1872. 



Increase in 

Grain. 






| 








prices be- 
tween 1843- 






i 




t 






Per rupee. 

Por maund. 

Per rupee. 

Per rupee. 

Per liiaund. 

52 and 1863- 







i 




1 



1 

72. 



Srs. 

C. 

Rs. 

a. 

p 

Sra. 

<*. 

Srn. 

c. ! 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Wheat, 

... 

24 

9 

1 

10 

«*3 

21 

7 

S 23 

2 

1 

11 

8 1 

4 3 

Barley, 

•as 

82 

s 

1 

3 

10-6 

27 

5 

! 28 

13 

1 

5 

5 4 

7* 

Gram, 

• •• 

SI 

0 

1 

4 

7 7 

25 

. 1 

27 


l 

7 

32 

12*7 

Gotten, 

**• 

4 

13 

S 

4 

11*8 

5 

0 

( 2 

8 

26 

0 

0 

92*5 



SI 

6 

1 

4 

6 2 

27 

6 

I 27 

6 

1 

7 

4*5 

14*4 

Htijra, 


31 

4 

1 

4 

A 7 

27 

1 

27 

l 

1 

7 

7*6 

15*5 

Maize, 


3 i 

1 

1 

4 

* 2 

! 27 

0 

30 

10 

l 

4 

i 0 8 

IS 

P.icc, 

••• 

14 

13 

2 

11 

2 4 

U 

12 

12 

»2 

3 

2 

2*3 

16 1 

CVtfr, 


13 

13 

2 

14 

4 0 

13 

I 

7 

! 11 

1 

1 

2 

3 

9 

6-3 

24 1 


A I. 


The cotton referred to here is cleaned cotton. The greatest rise has taken place in 
cotton and gur 9 and these with rice have maintained the enhanced price throughout., 
whilst the price of other articles would scorn to have slightly fallen. The official 
returns of the prices of food-grains, sugar and cotton for ten years at K&sganj 
and Eta in the number of sers procurable for one rupee are as follows : — 







1 ! 




1 

" 

1 

1 


i 


i 


Averaga 


is6i. ; 

1862. 

1863. i)864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. i 

1868. 

1669. 

1870.' 

of the 






1 




1 




1 

i 


! 


ten years. 


j 

FA j K. 

E. 

K. 

1 

E. 

K. E. K. 

i : 

R. K. 

E. 

K. 

t 

i 

E. 

K 

E. ) 

. i 

I K. | 

1 i 

1 i 1 

E. K. K, 

J ! 1 

K. 

E. | 

K. 

Wlvcal, ... ' 

16 > 17 ■ 

S3 

34 

30 

1 32 ' 19 18’ 

21 ' 

22 

16 

ni 

22 

las 

18 

• 20 

10 

11 - 22128; 

21 

22 

Barley, 

23 i 20 

39 

47 

39 

[43 2 1 22 

32 *8. 

214 


28 

30 

22 

24 

15 

15 29 ! 

30 

27 

28 

Gram, ... 

i3l! 

30 

32 

30 

132 23 22.27 24, 

17 

20 j 

24 

126 

17 

20 

94 

10 19: 

22 

I 21 

22 

Joar, ... 

IS , 23 

38 

40 

40 

42 2o 22 

30,30, 

2 i 

24| 

28 

|28 

Mil 

23 

u* 

15 27 , 

30 

26 

28 

Bujra, ... 

234 21 

42 

45 

45 

40 2120 

28;Sa! 

214 

23 

27* 

'■26 

21 

| 22 

i 4 

14 

aim 

j 27 

27 

CTrd, ... 

13 | 18 

28 

30 

82 

30 15 20 

8 28! 

21 

j‘20 

26 

j24 

19 

21 

13 j 

141 

20 

*6 

20 

;22 

Gur, 

8 1 11 

<8 

14 

18 

13-14-13 

12 ; 

14 

14 

11 

10 

3 

8 

! *2 

11 ! 

12 

n 

1 1 

uris# 

Cotton, ... 

3|| 2 * 

H 

H 

n 

ij i: * 

1 i 

I s ! 

j*; 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 * 

2 * 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 * 


The ordinary weights and measures are in use in this district, but bosidos 


w . these there are some peculiar to Eta. There are 

three kinds of sers. The Company’s ser or Sirk&ri 
«er, containing 26 Madusahi takkds 9 is in use in Eta itself ; another ser has 32 
takka$ 9 and that used iu wholesale transactions is equivalent to 36 takhis. The 
last is in use in P&ti&li and its neighbourhood. A five ser weightds called here 
a dh&ri and 2£ sers pukka is known as a paseri ; twenty sers make a kuchcha 
maund and forty sets a pukka maund. Here 60 bipeds*** 1 pal and 60 pal$M\ 
pkari 9 while 24 gfi&ris make a ghanta 9 of which three go to the pahar or watch# 

*£ gives the Sts prices and K the Klsga&j prices* 
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Dawn is known by dhotura , and the time between it and the close of the first pdhar~ 
is termed chhakwdra . In this district 48 anguskts aro equivalent to one gaz and 52 
angushfs to one Jcadam or pace, of which 2,200 make one kos . In practice tho 
Jcos is little short of two miles. Twenty paces square or about 30 poles make a 
huthcha biglia, of which five anti a quarter go to an acre. The Government 
bigha measures 2,756*25 square yards ; 1*7560 bighas go to an acre, and each 
bigha is 0*5694 of an acre. A karl is equivalent to an English foot, and nine of 
them make a gattha or three yards. Die village gaz or yard is 31 £ inches : the 
lldhi gaz of 33 inches is seldom used. The jarth is known as juri or dun here. 

There is a considerable export trade in agricultural produce from this dis- 
trict. From the returns submitted to the Board of llevo- 
Trade. • • _ # 

nuo it would appear that the export in matinds in an ordi- 
nary year would be — rice, 100.000 : cleaned cotton, 46,909 ; uncleaned cotton, 
140,727 ;jodr and bdjra, 150,000 ; wheat and barley, 1,831,725 ; pulses, 72,582 ; 
and other crops of all kinds, 1,431,430 maun Is. It will be seen from this that 
the staple exports aro barley, wheat, and cotton. No trade returns that can be 
relied upon have as yet been collected, but the following statistics showing the 
quantity or value of the principal articles brought into the municipal towns of 
Kasganj, Eta, and Soron during 1871-72 will indicate the character of the trade 
passing through them as well as the local consumption : — 


Number of articles. 


Grreu of 1st quality. 

Jot to ind quality, 

In < e uncleaned, ... 

O til, ... ..a 

Sugar, 

Hab aiukHir, 

Sbira, 

Betel leaves per dhd\i % 
Potatoes, „« 

Veuft tables, 

Chaff. 

Cotton seed and oilcake. 
Oil, 

Oil- seed, 

Fuel, 

String, sirki, grass, 
Tobacco, 

Druggists* goods, *»• 

Cloth, ,, 

Metals, 

Druggist** goods,... 

Vegetables 

Chaff, 

Budding materials, 
Euel, 

Bice,... ,m 

Tobacco ... 


Artir.te.fi imported into itnd taxed by 

Articles pass- 
ed through 

| Eta. 

| Kasganj. 

Soron. 

Kasganj in 
tnnsH. 

| Alda. 

! Mds, 

| Mds. 

Mds. 

36,373 

j 9,2713 

50,016 

42,455 

j 17 6)6 

| 36,498 ! 

k 0,66 2 

43,431 

| 497 

1^,935 

1 •" . 

116.V51 


61*7 

*,692 

4,26'i 

1,471 

3,P50 
2, S3 7 
7, *7 & 
0 t u70 
1 , 3.8 
6v8 
2,0 1 2 
21,916 
061 
961 

Rk. 

1,16,972 

21,466 

10,772 


1,7 oft 
0.U67 
43, 04 
6,706 
6 SO 

1 8,906 
4,191 
6,269 

604 

6, ns 


6,490 

1>H. 

2,70,05 i 
47,906 
3,567 


10,078 

8,649 


1,910 
1,9 1 l 
ii, tm 
244 
2,923 
5,794 


1,186 

826 

686 

R». 

63,767 

23,60*?’ 

978 

6,496 

*■» 


2 702 
103,289 

49,5*5 

6,781 


1,246 

16,609 

U9. 

1,13,800 

4,178 
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The above statement shows a very large consumption of grain of superior qua- 
lity and saccharine produce and a very largo trade in Kasganj. 
Traffic returns. ^ of traffio along the. principal roads from May to 


Hoads. 

-4-0 

OP 

O 

cs 

r* 

J^OO 

\ 

<y 

a 

Eta and Tundla . 


\ 

Number of carts, ... ! 

16,12 

2,108 

Ditto bullocks, 

5,006 

G,*l* i 

Weight of goods in maunds. 

5,440 

7,495 | 

Value in rupees, ... 

9,582 

35)164 | 

JSta and Shikohabad. 


i 

i 

Number of carts, ... 

1,740 

MO* 

Ditto bullocks. 

5,U6 

4,954 j 

Weight of goods in maunds, 

2,868 

4.888 ] 

Value in rupees, ... 

6,597 

33,596 i 

Eta and Kdiganj. 


i 

Number of carts, 

1,583 

2,341 

Ditto bullocks. 

4/97 

6,010 

Weight of goods in maunds, 

6,144 

4,44 2 

Value in rupees. 

2G,396 

28/29 

i 


847 

4 

6,37 4 
29,607 


1,037 
3,7 10 
4/25 
47,419 


7,621 1 31,109 46,120 


827 

4,157 

4,701 

27,0.;9 


1 514 
6,35 4 
6/89 
41,611 


October. 

! 

• 

a 

o> 

>■ 

55 

» « 

O aT 
■*» an 

m 

1,016 

476 

(>,6b5 

3,538 

6,016 

2,453 

41,899 

32,055 

667 

499 

3,0 fl ! 

! 1,855 

4,769 

2,401 

1 48,3*7 

5S/01 

l 1,675 

1,013 

6 5,133 

3,245 

t 12841 

i 8,693 

9 77,072 

64,663 


The following statement gives similar information for a little longer 
for the Grand Trunk lioad and the Hathras and Kachhla Ghat road 


period 


Reads. 


Grand Trunk Road, 

Number of carts, ... 

Ditto bollocks, 
Weight of goods in maunds, 
Value in rupees, 

Hdthrcu and jTae$t fa Ghdt 
* Road. 




**!»«*• 


hsmaunds, 


2,099 2,989 2,780 

0,312 9,328 10,314 

38,377 68,9X4 43,430 

1,79,346 2,16, 2S5 2,87,738 

May 10th 

toStflt 

1872. 

4,198 8,180 2,680 

14 692 18,224 10,6*7 

, 49,065 80,816 41,836 

8,02,872 4,88,039 8,24,282 


2,532 3,860 

9,S«6 11, 32 

28,111 44,025 

2,67,771 3,88,0*6 


8,001 3,032 

8,702 11,102 

51,356 80 2(7 

4,06,585 .6,65,236 


1,965 1,6' 8 

8,931 8,590 

23,700 81,062 

1,83,814 1,10,33* 


3,143 4,778 

15,007 19,167 

64,498 1,18,569 
8,65,073 7,86,469 


ETA DISTRICT. 


par 


Read*. 

Decem- 

ber. 

January, 

ItffS. 

Grand TnmA Road. 



Number of carts* 

Ditto bullocks. 

Weight of goods in maunds. 
Value in rupees. 

8,Y63 
11, £11 

9 » ,980 
7,48,37* 

3,8*7 

>5,636 

[1,19,024 

8,31,867 

lid thras and Kach hi a Ghdt 
road. 



Number of carts. 

Ditto bullocks* ... j 

Weight of goods in m&unds, j 
Vftiue in rupees, ... j 

7,676 

27,645 

1 ,25,205 
7,Si»,337 

6,690 
25.528 
1,62,158 
8.8, 400 


February, 

March 

■ . 

April. 

let to 11th 
May, l#:». 

4,321 

4,740 

4.7ST 

1,464 

IS. 166 

» 6.820 

16,328 

6,032 

1,26,279 

1.48,165 

1,26,615 

44,875 

6,65,934 

6 , f) 8, 390 

7,02,261 

2*If*<«© 

7,299 

5,856 

4,067 

1,15 9* 

26,404 

20,923 

1 4.098 | 

4,197 

2,19,904 

1,45.955 

1 , 08,0 a | 

no f is 

10,63,554 \ 

6,16,657 

6,53,7 36 ; 

1,96*785 


There is a small trade by canal along the Cawnpore branch. The following 

t . statement shows th<* exports and imports at the Nidhauli- 

Canal traffic. , 1 1 

latarpur ghat on the canal for th© years 1869 to* 

1872:— 


Articles, 

[ 1PC>9. 

16 

70. 

| 1871. 

J 1672. 

| Exports. 

Exports. 

i i 

1 Imports (Exports 

I i ! 

{Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Wheat* ... 

r 

... 164 

465 i 

1 

| 600 


125 


Other grains, ... 

... ICO 

40 j 

| 657 

*«• 

399 


1,180 

Cotton, 

... 2,043 

13,7 Mu ; 

6 , # 

1 l 3,000 


7,399 

... 

Oilseed, 

j 

413 ! 

187 

i 12 

■ » . 

*»4 

*•« 

Salt, 

... j 5,870 

825 

He , 

i COo 1 

... 

• a# 

... 

Indigo-seed, ... 

... | 208 


65 

! 6,268 1 


1*817 

... 

OOr, 

i 

j ••• 

to 

I ^ 

188 

».* 

2© 

Miscellaneous* 

... ! 276 

75 

24 

1 

i - i 

419 

19 

314 

Total* 

... J 8,48© I 

35,588 | 

923 

{ 20,480 j 

L - 1 

1,006 

9,360 

1,61© 


The commonest system of interest in the district is that known as kuti~ 

_ A x The money-lender advances Rs. 10 ami collects as 

I ate rest, # ~ 

% principal and interest one rupee a month, for twelve 

months. Small transactions where no article is given in pawn or as security 
bring half an anna in tlie rupee per mensem as interest, or 37£ per cent, per arrnuin. 
Where an article is given in pawn as security the interest is one-half the preced- 
ing. Large transactions without a mortgage range from 12 to 24 per cent, per 
annum according to the resources of the borrower. Where a mortgage is gi ven 
cm movable property the rate falls to from 9 to 12 per cent, per annum, and when 
the mortgage is on immovable property it is often as low as 6 to 9 percent, per 
annum. P etty agricultural ad vaeces on personal security are charged with interest 
at from sis to nine pie in the rupee, or from 37$ to 5 6| per &mt. per annum. 
Where a lien is given over the crop a common arrangement is that called 
sawdi ; thus, a cultivate* borrows Hi. 20 from a money-lender on the first 
t>f Agbau and stipulates to pay in Ba. 25 worth of grain on toe Br^t of 
so tor a loan for six months he has to pay at the rate of $0 per cenb per 










indigo. 
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annum. Another syaiem is that known as dp, where tlie borrower agrees to 
pay back at the end of the harvest the value of the sum borrowed in grain, with 
one, two, or three sers more per maimd in excess of the market price. As a rule, 
five or six per cent, per annum would be considered a fair return for money 
invested in land. There are no large banking establishments in the district, 
though there are several well-to-do sdhukdrs in K&sganj, one or two in Eta, and 
one in KAdirganj. The ordinary village monetary arrangements are conducted 
by village Daniyas and shop-keepers. A good many Bikanir and Raj put, ana 
Brahmans are found in the larger villages superintending loan establishments. 

Two important fairs (mela) take place in the district at Soron and Kakota 
The Soron fair is held altogether in the district, and the 
other at Kakora, partly in this district and partly in 
Budaon. The fair at Soron is held in Aghan (Margsi Siri), falling generally 
about the commencement of December. Traders from the surrounding districts 
and men from Dehli, Jaipur and the PanjAb assemble ; the principal articles brought 
for sale are cloth, toys, ehiina which is eaten with pdn, culinary vessels, shoes, &c 
The bathing takes place in the Burhganga, along the hanks of which a number 
of stone-built ghAts have been erected for the convenience of bathers, of 
whom during the chief days of the fair more than 50,000 crowd the streets of 
Soron and the neighbouring villages ; the fair lasts eight days, but those who 
come for bathing stay only about two days. The assembly at Ivakora, which 
is a very large one, is held on the banks of the Ganges op;>osito Kadirganj, and 
chiefly in the Budaon district, whore the traders, with their shops and goods, most- 
ly congregate, but a large number of persons who oome merely to bathe stay on 
this side. The articles offerod for sale are chiefly raths, pdlkia, wooden boxes, 
tents, ffdra cloth, and the usual commodities. 

The only manufacture carried on under European supervision is indigo 
under the i Il&r concern’ and the SarAi Aghat b^pach of 
Mr. Gilmore’s factory in Farukhabad. The R&r 
concern consists of twelve factories 1 in this district and two in Mainpuri, em- 
ploying a European manager and his assistant, and about 100 men as agents 
clerks, and messengers. The average cultivation for the last throe years has 
been 5,116 acres, giving 353 maunds of marketable indigo. During the same 
period the average annual quantity of plant weighed off has been 126,7 60 maunds, 
giving an average of 359 maund of plants for every maund of indigo. The SarAi 
Aghat factory gave only 25 maunds of dye from 12,000 matmds of plant in 1871. 
The B&r factories extend over nearly ha If the district. From a list furnished 
hy 1ft* Oaraet, the manager, it appears that in the southern half of the district 
tfow* Ar# B6 im ti ^factories, of which one-half may be described as permanent 

to* thsss U B4t, Its)** ftc mtofct. Gatfcl, Bhs&w** BOutoftt This* DfayfogM&h 
*a Maiajutl pbSAar. 


Indigo. 
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and the rest as temporary concerns. Factories in this district are very evenly 
distributed, and it may be fairly assumed that they vary from 150 to 200. Tlie 
average annual value of botli native and European manufactured indigo is esti- 
mated at sixdakhs of rupees. 

Sugar-refining is carried on to a considerable extent in the northern part 
of this district. The tahsildar of Ivasganj estimates the annual value of 
sugar refined in his tahsili at Rs. 1,50,000. The Inland Customs Report does 
not give the manufacture of salt in each district, but tho quantity prepared at 
each noner in the parganahs bordering on the Granges and Burhganga must be 
very considerable. The rope and coarse sacking ((At) manufactured from 
the various species of hemp grown in tho district are largely exported, 
but it would be difficult to estimate the amount. The principal manufacture 
of fibres is at Dhumri, where it is made by hand and many people are employed. 
The Dhumri tat finds its way to Calcutta and supplies all the neighbouring large 
towns. Miau is still noted for the guns and pistols manufactured there, but sinco 
the mutiny the trade has declined, and, there is reason to fear, will soon cease 
altogether. Before the mutiny and before the Disarming Act took effect tho 
whole town resounded with the noise of the gunsmith's hammer, and goods of 
fair workmanship, great finish, and often most elaborately inlaid with silver 
were obtainable. The diminished demand has now affected the trade, and the 
majority of the workmen have left the town to seek other employment. 

The following statement shows the revenue and the expenditure on civil 
Revenue and expenditure. administration for the years 1860-G1 and 1870-71 : — 


Receipts. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Kxpenditure. 

1860-61 

t 1870-71. 



Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Ha. 

JLand-rcvenue, 


7,37,430 

7,88 527 

Salaries, Scc. t of 

dis- 

92,246 

1,28,070 

Excise, 

• •• 

34,420 

22,019 

trict staff. 




Stamps. 


36.565 

66,627 

Excise, 

• • • 

... 

439 

Jncon*tax, 


2,763 

67,209 

Stamps, 

•* 

1,153 

3,449 

Post-office, 


3,467 

6.286 

Income-tax, 


1,926 

466 

Customs, 


... 

8,650 

Pont -office, 

... 

38 

7,668 

Canals, 


... 

54,6 1 7 

Customs, 

... 

• as 

736 

Judicial receipts, 


1,764 

6,594 

Canals, 

««« 


9.936 

Law and justice, 


29,042 

17,328 

Jails, 

• •• 

4.163 

7,810 

Local funds. 

... 

129 

667 

Police, 

«• • 

92.421 

63 085 

Octroi funds. 

I*< 

2,221 

25,297 

f Pensions, Sc c.. 

ess 

7 240 

6004 

Road funds. 

... 

7,376 

8.819 

| Medical, 

as* 

1,215 

9,686 

Chau kidari "tax, 


3,273 

12,837 

Education, 

IM 

... 

7,65* 

Local cesses. 

... 

9 

1,14,620 

Local funds. 

m 

943 

1,086 



■ 


Local cesses. 


95,474 

1,59,980 

Total, 

... 

8,88,674 

11,93,006 

Total, 


2,36,807 

8,79,796 


The treasury was not established until 1858, and there are no accounts 
forthcoming^ of previons years. There were 1,347 estates on tho revenue-roll 
in 1860-61 andjl,407 in 1870-71 ; the number of registered proprietors in too 
first year was 11,444^ paying an aggregate land-revenue of Rs. 7,21,668 
and an average revenue of Rs. 63-0*11, and in toe latter year there were 
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13,724 registered proprietors, paying an aggregate revenue of Us. 7,85,202 and 
an average revenue of Rs. 57-3-6. The average revenue paid by each eetate 
in 1860-61 amounted to Rs. 535-12-2, and in 1870-71 to Bs. 558-1-9. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 

calculated upon profils exceeding Bs. 5C0 for the pur- 
Inmme lux. poses of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71, was 

Rs. 65,702. There were 1,001 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 per annum ; 
276 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000 ; 236 between Rs. 1 ,000 and Rs. 1,500 ; 87 
between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 ; 194 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000, and 9 
between Rs. 10,000 and Its. 100,000, giving a total of persons assessed of 1863, 
and a total of incomes over Us. 500 a year .amounting to 21 £ lakhs of rupees. 

The following statement shows the revenue derived from excise for the years 
Excise. 1862-63 to 1871-72 : — 


Year. 

i 

License fees for 
vend of spirits. 

: 

, 

A 

*j 

e 

o 

3 

a 

| 

*cL 

o 

M 

cS 

r3 

oQ 

Tari. 

Intoxicating drugs 

d 

9 ? 

O 

4 

j Gross charges. 


i 

Net receipts. 




Rs. 

Kh. 

Its. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

R*. 

n*. 

Rs. 

... 

i 

Kb. 

1 *69-63, 



1 1.420 

1,426 

2,935 

... 

677 

4 895 

... 

1,805} 

19,554 

1863-64, 



2,793 

3,97** 

1.522, 


6 Si* 

7,242 

*30 

»,059j 

15,188 

1864-65, 



5.699 

4,803 

2, *21 

... 

1,297 

5,01 » 

15 

2,542' 

17,107 

1865-66, 



6,180 

4,740 

4,240 

I 

864 

5,199 

12 

3,750! 

17,485 

1866-67, 



6,51 1 

3,951 

3,552 

... 

I, 27 

5. 93 

66 

3,298! 

17,302 

1867-68, 



6.312 

3,819 

4.3J 2 

••• 

1,29s 

7, l 75 

36 

3,9‘lj 

19 061 

1868-69, 



6,4f>5 

3,287 

4,75; 


1,3> 

6,5 si 

1 V2 

4,036 


18,556 

1869-70, 



723 

4,705 

5,oig; 

... 

1,232 

5,805 

14 

4,KS0i 

13,315 

1870 71, 



3,2*0 

4,462 

6/.»; 2| 

3 

992 

6,437 

31 

5,127 

( 

16,910 

1871-72, 



3,3 > Si 

4,962 

6,576! 

87 

1,137 

6,395 

21 ; 

4,5 23 j 

16,007 


Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 


Stamp* I860) and under the Court Fees Act. The flowing 

statement shows the revenue and charges under this 
head for a series of years 


Year. 

Adhesive 
stamps and 
h&ndis. 

Rlue-and- 
black docu- 
ment 
stamps. 

Court fees. 

Duties and 
penalties 
realised. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net- 

receipt*. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kh 

1862-63, 

H* 

1,174 

36,770 

... 

64 

83,008 

2,378 

85,630 

1804-64, 

... 

1,004 

3(1,633 

*99 

68 

40,604 

2,358 

38,245 

1804*06, 

964 

1,047 

35,643 


019 

36,909 

2,469 

84 440 

1866 * 60 , 

• 94 

658 

40,524 

496 

134 

41,316 

2,908 

88,418 

1666-479 

... 

619 

87,496 

449 

30 

38,047 

9,606 

85,441 

1867* 08 , 

*99 

970 

46,700 


71 

49,840 

3,06 1 

40,789 

1866*69, 

... 

0,409 

71,186 

409 

179 i 

80,664 

3,458 

77,406 

1869-70, 


6 U 

66,646 

494 

144 j 

67.401 

8,979 

63,428 

1870-71, 

.*• j 

674 

14,196 

61, SOS 

880 j 

66,706 

3,799 

62,976 

167 1 - 76 , 

'4 JvB a ito & 

.«* , 

604 

16,014 

58,67 1 

99 | 

70,478 

1 1,945 

68,588 

3| 

MW | 

860 j 

17,437 

«!»*«! 

105 

79,|i6 


77.S6JI 
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In 1871-72 there were 2,037 documents registered under the provisions of 
the Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on which fees to the 
Regulation. amount of Rs. 3,585 were collected* The expense 

of establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 1,583. There 
were 748 registrations affecting immovable property in which the registration 
was compulsory under section 17 of Act VIII of 1871, and 719 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to movable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate value of all tho documents regis- 
tered amounted to Its. 3,69,281. 

The following statement shows the receipts and charges on account of 
Canal revenue. canals for a series of years : — 


Year. 

1 

Collections. 

i 

1 

j Fatwaris’ 
j fees. 

PAYMEWTS. 

Establish- Coetingen- 

mentb. cies. 

Toml. 

Percent* $re of 
payments to 
collection*. 


Rs. 

j Rs. 

Ra. 

R«. 

Rs. 


1666-6?,... 

29,590 

457 

... 


467 

I 54 

1 $67-63,.., 

38.666 

464 

368 

Ml 

822 

2 125 

186b’ 69, ... 

61,527 

! 4 15 

626 


1,033 

2-004 

1869-70,... 

64,34*1 

! 761 

663 

• •• 

1,314 

2 42 

1870-71,.., 

64.5 vl 

( 2,236 

... 

••• 

2,236 

4 IO 

1871-72,... 

66,985 

2,i>68 

... 

• ♦t 

2,068 

3*63 

1872-73,... 

45,366 

2,098 

... 

• •• 

2,098 

4-62 


There are five dispensaries in the district. The Eta dispensary is of the first 

class and had 3,839 out-patients in 1871 and 321 house- 
Medical history. . . . „ 

patients. I he major operations performed numbered 

98 cases, of which 11 wore cases of lithotomy. In tho dispensary compound are 
severaLwards built by Raja Diisukh Ilai. The total annual expenditure in 
1871 amounted to Rs. 3,334, of which Government contributed Rs. 2,720. 
K&sganj is a first-class branch dispensary, having in 1871 out-patients 
numbering 2,976 and 74 house- patients. The expenditure amounted to Its. 744, 
to which Government contributed Rh. 404. There is a second-class dispensary 
at Garhi founded by the late Mr. Mercer, an indigo-planter, and receiving 
an income of Rs. 200 a year from his endowment; 712 out-patients were 
treated in 1871. The income amounts to Rs. 443, of which Government con- 
tributes Rs. 243. Soron dispensary has been lately established, and since 
April, 1873, one has been opened at Aliganj. In 1873-74 the total attendance at 
the district dispensaries was 17,636 out-door and 695 in-door patients, of whom 
14*$£3 were cured and 56 died. The income amounted to Rs. 7,506, of which 
Rs. 4,891 were contributed by Government, and the expenditure was Rs. 6,558* 
The returns show that these institutions are very popular. 
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The Following statement shows the mortuary statistics for a series of years : — 





Bowel com- 
plaints. 


! 

Other 1 
causes, j 

i 

) 

.... . i 


Percentage 
of deaths 

Tear. 

Fever. 

Small -pox. 

Cholera. 

Total 

to 1,000 of 
the popu- 
lation. 

1867. 

320 

518 

606 

1 ,2235 

■ 

4,669 j 

7,348 

11-9 

!8«8, 

6,178 

l„ l, 68 

466 

61 ! 

1.833 j 

8,606 

13-9 

1869, 

4,254 

3,514 

469 

2 >4 9 

1 731 

1 0, 2 1 6 i 

16 6 

1870, 

7, ‘*41 

60 


56 

2,032 ! 

10.0S9 

16*4 

1871, ... ! 

1 l f 29t» 

333 

:ot 

24 

1.817 j 

14,168 

23*0 

1872, ... | 

12.817 

820 j 

618 

340 

1,510 j 

15,505 

22*0 

1873, ... 

10,208 

5,045 | 

45 > 

245 

1 , 1 03 

17 051 

24*2 

Itf74, ... 

12,706 

1,348 

366 

i 6 

1, 67 j 

15,593 

22 1 


It would be useless repetition to go though the general history of the tract 

in which Eia is situated, and which will be sufficiently 
History. , . , . * 

noticed m the introduction to the history of the division. 

Though tradition gives us glimpses of populous cities along the K&li, and 

speaks of the glories of iSukshctni oSoron), founded by Ren or Verna, the great 

Oliakravartti Raja of these provinces and Oiulh ; of Atranji, whence many 

of the clans, such as the Lodhas, derive llieir origin ; of Sankisa similarly noted, 

nnd especially for the Sakstma Kayaths. The first, authentic accounts that wo 

possess refer to the two last-named cities, and are connected with the travels 

. . .. in India of two intelligent Buddhists from China — Fah 

Chinese travellers. 

Iliim and llwen Thsang. The first visited India from 
39< to 4 15 A. I)., and the second was in this district in 636 A.L). For the reasons 
given in the notices of those places, 1 Atranji in parganah Marahra may be iudenti- 
fiod with the Pi-lo-chan-na of the Chinese pilgrims, and Sankisa with tlio Sang - 
lea sftl of Fah Ilian and the Ide-pi-tha of llwen Thsang. The Si-t/u-ki states that 
llwen Thsang, after leaving Ahiehhatra, which has been identified with the 
ruins near Ramnagar in the Bareilly district, travelled for some 26^or 270 
li to the south (43 to 45 miles), and then crossing the Ganges and journeying to 
the south-west, reached the kingdom of }*i-lo-chan-na 9 or Viras&oa. which is re- 
presented as being about 2,000 li (333 miles) in circuit. The capital of tlio 
kingdom was about twelve li (two miles) in circuit, and the soil and climate 
resembled Ahiehhatra in every respect. The people, however, were of a 
conceited and turbulent character, but wore fond of literature. There were few 
Buddhists m the city ami but two monasteries, whilst the temples of the gods 
were only five in number. He then proceeds to notice the few buildings of any 
note to be found in the city, the stupa of Asoka and the monuments marking 
the places where the four Buddhas rested for a time. 

- g — V . - 

See under each name in the alphabetical arrangement of the Gazetteer portion of this 
notice hereafter* r 
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From Pi-lo-chan-na Hwen Thsang proceeded to the kingdom of Kie-pi - 

tha (Kapitha) the Sanq-ka-shi , or Sankisa, of Fall 
Saukisfl. r ,, , 

Hian, the capital of which bore the same name. It lay 

about 200 li (or 33 miles) to the south-east of Pi-lo-chan-na, , and about 200 li (or 
33 miles) from Kanauj ; but both here and in the map drawn up in China to 
illustrate the travels of the pilgrims Kanauj is wrongly placed to the north-west. 
The kingdom of Sankisa was of the same size as the province of Atranji, and the 
capital was about 20 U (or 3J miles) in circuit. In its products and climate it 
resembled Atranji, and the city contained four monasteries of the school of* the 
Sarnmatiyas attached to the Ilinayana sect and ten temples dedicated to Mali os* 
wara. To the east of the town was a magnificent monastery adorned with 
sculptures and possessing a statue of Buddha enriched with ornaments, which 
was watched and tended by numerous monks. Within tdie walls of the monas- 
tery were three great staircases arranged from north to south, and with the des- 
cent pointing towards the eastern face. In former times Buddha ascended 
from the Jituvanu forest to the heaven of tho thirty-three gods to explain the 
law to his mother Maya, and descended here, accompanied by Brahma and In- 
dra. Tho site of this event was marked by stairs built of brick and stone and 
ornamented with precious stones. They were seventy feet high. Below was a 
statue of Buddha in a vihdra , and on the right and left were statues of Brahma 
and Indra on the steps as if about to descend. Close by was a pillar of stone 
erected by Asoka and nearly seventy feet in height. The stone of which it was 
made was of a bright reddish colour and of a line texture, and on the top of the 
pillar was the figure of a lion. Sculpt ured figures ornamented each side of the 
pillar, and in the neighbourhood were several stupas, a vihdra , a paved causeway, 
and a tank sacred to a Naga 1 . These buildings have been sufficiently described 
under the notices of Sankisa and Atranji, from which wo gather that from the 
fifth to fhp seventh eonturies of our era tho present district was divided between 
two petty principalities dependant upon Kanauj. The people had even then the 
same character for turbulence and independence which we will see they took 
care to keep unimpaired over afterwards. 

Leaving the Buddhist period, we get amongst the traditions of the various 
^ . tribes now inhabiting the district, and the outcome points 

to the Ahirs and Bhars as chief amongst the landown- 
ing tribes from the sixth to tho tenth centuries. Then comes tho great Raj«* 
put immigrations. Patting aside Raja Ben of Soron, the Somadatta who built 
the largo fort on the mound 2 near the present town may be indentified with the 
Raja Sonamatti of the Solankhi clan, who very early led a largo colony into 
tho district and occupied Soron, Utarna, and Am&pur. Then came the £14- 
t hors , who, after the conquest of Kanauj, emigrated from Kanauj to l?hor, 
1 Voy. des Pol. Bouddfa., II, 238^ Arch. Sur., I,, 263. 
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from which place they wore expelled in the fifteenth century. One branch of 
them under Dhir Sah drove out the Bhars from Azamnagar, Barna, and Sonli&r, 
and planted tho colonies that are now found in those pargauahs. While the 
Ii&thors wore in Khor, Katiyas and Katyars camj to their assistance and fol- 
lowed their fortunes. Joshis, too, came with the Rathors into Eta and still 
preserve a portion of the grants that wore then ui ide to thorn. Amongst the 
earliest immigrants were Kshatriyas of the Gouda I or Kontal and Tahla clans, 
botli of whom are now almost extinct. Many of the former turned Musalmans 
during the earlier invasions from Dehli. The Chauhans did not appear in 
force until about the fourteenth century, when Dlnranij took possession of 
Bilr&m. Fifth in descent from him came JS&kit Deo, who drove out the Bhars 
from Sakit and took Raj or. Another scion of the house, Jaichand, went to M4- 
ralira and occupied Basuudara. The Chauhans seem to have come into the district 
in considerable numbers, for, in a short time, they were, not able not only to esab- 
lish themselves firmly here, but to sen l out colonies to Gtawa, Ohandwar, and 
Bhongaon, and under their Uaos, Rawats and Rajas to found separate chicftainries 
in Bilrarn, Sakit, Basuudara, Jirsmi, and Eta. 

Wo next come to history again in the chronicles of the Persian historians. 

These, besides the general notices given in the intro- 
Musnlm&n historians. . , l 

auction, contain a lew particular references to this 

district. Eta must naturally have fallen with Kanauj before Mahmud of 
Ghazni in 1017-18, and was traversed on the way to Munj and Asi, in 
the Ltawa district. Again in 1194 A.D. Kanauj fell to the arms of 
Muhammad Ghori, also known as Muizz-ud-din, Muhammad bin Sam, or as 
Shahiib-ud-din Ghori, and Eta was again crossed by the victorious armies 
of the conqueror on their way to tho final battle with the Itatlior Raja, 
Jaichandra, at Chandw&r, in the ravines of the Jumna in the Agra district* 
From this time tho district, in common with tho remainder of the Centr^Duab, 
owed allegiance more or less loyal to the Musalniiin governor of Kanauj or 
Bi&na, or subsequently to the ruler of Koil or Etuwa, and never again fell under 
a Hindu prince. Patiali has always boon a place of importance, and we find it 
mentioned by the Musalm6n historians as early as the reign of Qhaias-ud-dia 
Balban (1265-1287 A.D.) Tho country was then as wild as it has been des- 
cribed to be at tho commencement of the British occupation, a country of forests 
of dlidk , studded with forts and inhabited by a lawless peasantry. Zia-i-Barni 
in the Tarikli-i-Biroz Skdhi describes 1 Balban as having been compelled, more 
than once, to march in person in order to open tho roads to Hindustan, and for 
this purpose he proceeded to the neighbourhood of Kampil and Patiali. “ There 
ho remained for five or six months, putting the rebels to the sword. The roads to 
Hndust&a were thus cleared, so that caravans and merchants could pass, and 

* J Dowson’e Elliott Ilk ***» 539. 
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great spoil in slaves, liorscs and cattle was secured. Kampil, Patiali, and Bhoj- 
pur had been the strongholds of the robbers who had infested the roads, s o 
the Sultan erected in these places three strong forts, in which he placed Afghan 
garrisons. He set apart eulturablo lands for the garrisons, and under the 
protection of these forces robbery was suppressed and the roads were made 
safe.” In this way the Musaltnun colonies were formed and spread over the 
land. The Sultan made frequent journeys through the Dual) subsequently, and 
in person saw that his orders were carried out. lie also placed a powerful 
Afghan garrison in Jalali, now in the Aligarh district, and appropriated the 
neighbouring lands for its support so that, as Zia-ud-din, writes, the den of 
robbers was thus converted into a guard-house, and Musalmans and guardians 
of the way took the place of highway robbers.” An inscription from Sakit 
bearing date in the year 1285 A.D. was due to some of his followers (see 
SakTt). Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah (1290-95 A.L)) visited the district on his 
way to Bhojpur arid levied revenue from the inhabitants. Muhammad bin 
Tughlik (1325-1351 A. D. ) visited Patiali on bis way to Khor and the Ganges, 
and. encamping there, sent out parties to reduce the u holders of forts and 
fastnesses” to submission. 

In 1.400 A.D., Ikbal Khan met the Hindus under Rui f? i r at Patiali, on the 
banks of the ‘Ab-i-nhfiilt or Kali nadi, an<l on the following day a battle took 
place in which Ikbal Khun was victorious. I be Hindus fled and were pursued 

to the confines of Etawa : many were killed and many 

Other notices. 

wore taken prisoners. In 1114 A.L). Mulik-ush-slmvk 
Taj-ul-mulk was sent with an army to Hindustan, and after a raid into Rohil- 
kliand swept round by Khor, Knmpil, and* through Sakit to the Jumna. 1 
In 1416 and 14)8 A. I). the same general led his forces through the district 
against the refractory liajpiit chief's of this and the Etawa district, probably 
both tl Sengar, Bais and Chaulmn Rajas are intended. Niumat-ulla says 2 that 
in the beginning of the reign of Bahlol Lodi (1450 to 1 188 A.D.), Rai Part&b 
hold Patiali, Bhongaon, and Kampil, and the district for a time fell under the 
dominion ol Sultan Husain ot Jaunpur and was taken and retaken by the con- 
tending troops. Bahlol in one of these engagements was wounded by the (Jhau- 
hans of Sakit, and falling ill, died there in 1488 A.D. Sikandar bin Bahlol, 
collecting his forces, marched against the Hindu confederacy and obtained a 
questionable success in a battle fought near Atrauli, but that this was not 
decisive is shown by the fact that ttao Khan was despatched soon afterwards 
to attack the ChauhAns in their home near BilrAm. Rao KliAn utterly defeated 
the Hindus and destroyed their fort. Previous to this Suit in Ashraf JalvvAni 
had been made governor of MYirahra, Sakit, and the neighbouring territories, 
but instead of obeying he (1492 A.D.) rebelled, and with some trouble was 

l Dowbou’s Elliot, IV., 37, 44, 47, 48, 60, tfy 455. 


8 Ibid, Y: p 74, 87, 88, SI 92 
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reduced to submission. Ibrdhxm Lodi also visited tho district and fought with 
the Chauh&ns at Sakit, very many of whom tied the district and took refuge in 
B had a war. During the reign of Akbar, numerous expeditions were undertaken 
against the refractory .Hindus, and amongst tliein the siege of Paronkli noticed 
under the Mainpuri district, is remarkable, as showing the power and organisa- 
tion of those who were considered as robbers and dakaits. During Akbar s 
reign, Bilrain Singh rebuilt the fort and town of Bilrain, and from him aro 
descended the Marahra, Jirsnii, and Eta Chauluins. 

The remainder of the records are taken up with the accounts of more or less 

successful raids against the Hindus and the names of 
The eighteenth century. ,, , ... , x 

governors, and contain little of much moment lor the 

real history of the district. During the last century it fell into the hands 
of the Bangash Naw&bs of Farukhabad, a notice of whom will be found in 
the general history and under the local history of Farukhabad itself. This 
much may be gathered from all the accounts that exist, that the Musa! mans 
never obtained a firm footing in the district. The Sayyids who came hero 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries never had more than a partial 
hold on a small section of the district, and the Bari 1 a portion of them were 
glad to give up their grants. For the last quarter of the past century tho 
district was pretty evenly divided between the Vazir of Oudli and the Musal- 
lnans of Farukhabad. At the cession Eta was distributed amongst the neigh- 
bouring districts of Etawa, Farukhabad, and Aligarh, and subsequently 
portions were incorporated in the newly-formed districts of Mainpuri and Bu- 
daon. The presout district was formed in 1845 and was completed and mado 
an independent charge in 1850. Taking the present distribution of the clans 
in the district, Gaurs and Bais still retain much of tho KuH-Gangcs parganahs, 
Faizpur, Aulai, Bilrain and Pachl&na ; Solankhis preponderate in Sirhpura ; 
Chauh&ns in Eta-Sakit and Marahra, and Kut-iy&s and ll&thors in Azj^hnagar 
and Sonh&r. Brahmans have supplanted the Gaurs and Bais in Soron and Barns, 
and Musalm&ns own the greater part of Salidwar-Karsatia. T will add the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of Himmat Singh, the Raja of ilimmatnagar Ba- 
jhera, which gives a glance at tho state of the district in 1805, shortly after the 
State of the district in cession. 1 Writing to the Agent to tho Governor-General 
at Farukhabad he says : — u During the present year 
Dundi Kh&n of Kamona (in the Aligarh district) became a rebel, and absconding 
from Farukhabad he took himself to his own place of residence. The above Dundi 
Kh&ti and Nahar Ali Khan of Irnl&ni, and Nonidh Singh, renter of Jahan- 
girabad, and Daulat Singh of Pilkhana having united and having assembled 
together a large body of horse and foot, created disturbances in Atrauli, Dewai 
and Kauriyaganj and other places, and after having plundered them established 

1 Board's Bee., Ampuet 13, 1306, So. 16. 
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their own thanas. They then proceeded to Aniipshalir, and at this time Baja 
Sher Singh, the zamindar of Aniipshalir, had gone to attend the Collector at 
Moradabad ; during the absence of Sher Singh they found an opportunity of 
surrounding his fort and took it by force of arms. They then entered my district 
and created disturbances in Kasganj, Sirhpura, and Amapur, plundered those 
places, destroyed the crops and established their thanas. At this period I was 
ordered by Mr. Reilly, Magistrate of Etawa, to give every assistance in my power 
to Kdsganj, Sakit, Marahchi, and Eta; I accordingly did so by entertaining a 
body of horse and foot and posting them at the above places. About this period 
Colonel Bowie and Mr. Russell proceeded to Sirhpura for the purpose of punish- 
ing the rebels; Lord Lake and Mr. Reilly proceeded from Etawa in the direc- 
tion of K&sganj and Eta, and I attended with a body of armed men. The losses 
sustained by me were great on account of the damages done to the crops. In con- 
sequence of the incursion of Holkar and his halting at Eta with a body of 12,000 
horse for the purpose of plundering the villages of Bajhcra and Kliera, and the 
close pursuit of the victorious army of His Excellency the Commandor-in- Chief, 
the whole of the crops, cattle, and property of eight villages were entirely plun- 
dered and destroyed. The surveyor deputed by you has seen these devastations 
and has reported them to you, but ho has probably not informed you of the 
loss of the cattle and property. In consequence of these many losses 1 have no 
redress but in your justice. The cultivators raise complaints although I do 
everything in my power, but am not able to pacify them. Reduced to these 
circumstances, I borrowed money the best way 1 could, and relieved my culti- 
vators, and made them cultivate their lands for the rabi crops. The crops in 
several villages have also been injured by hailstorms, in consequence of which 
the cultivators have been reduced to a state of despondency; I have, therefore, 
no other alternative but to place entire dependence on your favour, to enable 
me to a*.* ist the cultivators in purchasing cattle and implements of husbandry 
and to pay my debts.” 1 

The next event of importance to Eta, as well as the whole of Northern India, 
was the great mutiny of 1857# Mr# A. L. Phillipps 
and Mr. Hall were then in civil charge of the district, 
and on the 18th May, 1857, heard of the outbreak at Meerut on the 10th« 
Precautions were taken to guard against surprise by doubling the patrols along 
the roads and arresting all suspected persons. 2 Communications were main- 
tained daily with Aligarh, Mainpuri, Agra, and Farukhabad. All zamind&rs of 
influence were written to or verbally warned that they were to exert themselves 
to the utmost to keep the country quiet and to give the earliest intimation of 
any attempt at outbreak or disorder, and almost all the treasure was removed to 

1 Prom the official narrative by Mr. A. 1*. M. Phillipps, No. Cl, dated June 9, 1S$8 # and Mr* 

C« J. PaaielTs letters. 
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Mainpuri. On the 21st May no communication was received from Aligarh, 
and on the same day intelligence was received of the outbreak at Aligarh from 
a sergeant of patrols, who stated that he had met with a large body of sepoys of 
the regiment at Aligarh (.the !)th E.L), who had informed him that the main 
body of the regiment had started for Dehli, and that they were on tlieir way to 
warn the detachments of the same regiment on duty at Mainpuri, Etiiwa, and 
lit a. This story was confirmed by the havildar of the party, and the whole 
body loft Eta, next morning, without making any disturbance. The Magistrates 
of lit, aw a and Mainpuri wore warned of these movements. There was no force 
left in Eta except twenty-five men of the jail guard, who had already shown a 
mutinous spirit by demanding arrears of pay which they falsely declared were 
due to them, and as there was no place of strength in the civil station that 
could be defended, the Magistrate resolved to leave it until the mutineers from 
Mainpuri and Eldwa had passed through. On the night of the 22nd news 
arrive f that the detachments from those places had already commenced tlieir 
march and had arrived at Malawau some fourteen miles from Eta. Mr. Phil- 
lipps started the next morning for Bilram, and halted at Nadrai, where news was 
brought to him that all the public buildings and the private houses of tho dis- 
trict ofHcers had been burned and plundered by one Jtan Bahadur and the 


Sadl.s of the neighbourhood. The bazar itself was looted, and Damar Singh, 
Itaja of Eta, did nothing to restore order. Mr. Phillipps continued liis march 
to Bilrdrn, where ho was hospitably received by Dilsukb Rai and his brother, 
Lahori Mai, father of Kashmiri Mai. 

Xhe country was in great disorder : all the roads were swarming with bati- 

Statc of the country. ditti ’ and Kiis S an j itself was reported to bo threatened 
by plunderers. After collecting some twenty-one 
mounted men Mr. Phillipps proceeded to K&sganj, leaving Mr. Hall in Eta. 
He found that a body of dakaits bad already made an attack on Ktisgaip, and 
that another was threatened. This news was brought to him at the lArahdari 
a large budding at the intersection of four straight roads in the town itself and 
whilst he was listening to the tale, the cry arose that the ‘balwa' was returning 
I give the account of the affray that ensued in his own words I saw a com- 
pact body advancing up tho streets, filling it from side to side ; the first rank 
marching m order dressed in a kind of uniform with cross-belts and carrying 
some guns and some IdfMs held as muskets: the whole could not be less than 
ve undred men. As soon as they saw us some hesitation was apparent, on 
which, calling on the horsemen to follow, the jamad&r and I charged them. 

4i 6 ^i T IT! 63 WS advanced > but broke before we reached them, and 
e w o e - o y ook to flight. We followed for some distance outside tho 
town and killed many, but the ground was difficult for following dispersed foot- 
m»n, and we were too small a body to separate far. Indeed, with the exception 
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of tlie jamad&r and two horsemen, the rest showed little inclination to follow.” 
Ten men were killed in the charge, including a neighbouring zamfnd&r, and 
two prisoners were taken, who were subsequently tried and executed. Soon 
after, the officials of the station of Eta came up with about ten of the jail-guard 
and reported that they had met with no personal ill-treatment from the Raja of 
Eta, but they had found him surrounded by a crowd of blackguards whom he 
w r as unable or did not care to control, and they had been in fear of being 
plundered themselves. The Magistrate established himself at Kasganj on the 
26tli May, and the Same day received news of a dakaiti at Soron, and finding his 
own guard and horsemen mutinous and insubordinate, ho determined to cross 
over to Budaon and ask for assistance from Bareilly. 

On his arrival at Budaon Mr. Pbillipps sent an express to Bareilly, but was 

told to expect no aid, and soon after ho heard of the 
Retreat of the officials. . . . „ . . . _ 

mutiny there. (Jn ins return he heard of the arrival ot 

Mr. Bramly w ith some troops at Patiuli, and on joining him found him in 
command of some sixty irregular cavalry belonging to different regiments 
and collected from the Farukhabad district, where they had been on leave. 
The confidence of the Europeans in their men w T as considerably lessened 
on hearing of the fate of Captain Hayes and other officers at the hands 
of the 7th Irregular Cavalry. On the 2nd June they were joined by 
Mr. It. Edwards from Budaon, Mr. Gibson and the Messrs. Donnelly, who 
reported the mutiny of the troops there and the plunder of the treasury. At 
the same time news arrived of the plunder of Dundwaraganj with the connivance 
of the neighbouring zammdar, a Muhammadan. The same day a vast mob of 
Hindus, including Jats, Thukuis and Ahfrs, plundered the zamind&r in revenge 
for his conduct. The rider who brought the letters from Farukhabad reported 
that }ie had escaped with difficulty from the villages on the road, and the same 
night many of the cavalry decamped without leave. On the 3rd June news 
arrved that the trans-Ganges districts were all in open mutiny, and that a 
large body of sepoys wore then at Kasganj and would visit Pati&li if they knew 
that any Europeans w r ere there. It w as then resolved to march on to Mainpuri, 
and next morning, Rupdhani, about three miles from Kuraoli on the Grand Trunk 
Road, was reached : here it w as found that the road was occupied by a regiment of 
mutineer cavalry onits w ay from Lucknow to Dehli, and accordingly the fugitives 
were obliged to return to Patiali, narrowly escaping ofi the way a body of 
sepoys who had encamped half-w T ay between Pati&li and K&sganj. Mr. 
Edwards and the Budaon fugitives here attempted to make across Rohiikhand, 
but were repulsed at K&dirganj, and made their way to Fatehgarh with the loss 
of one of their party. The horsemen of Mr. Bramly ’s party were dismissed to 
their homes, and Messrs. Phillipps, Hall, and Bramly proceeded towards Agra. 
On their way they were very coldly received by Ohaudhri Muhammad All 
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Khan of Sahdwar, but eventually succeeded in reaching Agra by Manota and 
Awa on the 7th June. The district was now without a ruler, and on the 29th 
June Damar Singh set himself up as an independent Raja in the south of the 
district. Another competitor for power was L&l Rutan Singh, the agent of the 
estates of the Raja of Rajor, who wherever his masters influence extended 

Damar Singh sets up as usurped an illegal authority over all persons and 
Rftja* places. He established himself at Sakito and com- 

menced to collect the land-revenue on the part of Government, and enforced 
his claims by digging down the houses of those who refused payment or 
by hanging them up by the heels. Durjan Singh, a brother of Tej Singly 
Raja of Mainpuri, came to the aid of the Chauhan agent with about five 
hundred followers, and in the middle of August they went to Mdnikpur and 
burned and plundered it. Towards the end of July, Hasan Mirza cainc to Eta 
as tahsilddr on behalf of the rebel Nawab of Farukhabad and established 
himself at Aliganj, where ho took possession of the records. On the 15th July, 
one Azirn-ullah Khan, who had been dismissed from his office of police inspector 
by Mr. Braraly for refusing to stay in Patiali, his head -quarters, came there 
in the same capacity on behalf of the Farukhabad Naw&b* In August, Asad 
All Khan, the zammtlar of Sar&wal, went to K&sganj, where he was appointed 
tabsddar by the Naw&b and remained until the end of September, when ho was 
frightened away by the force under General Greathed arriving at Akrabad. He 
did not return again until the 2nd of December, when he signalised his entry 
by the cold-blooded murder of the aged and blind Chaube pensioner, Glmnsy&m 
Ibis. 

At the end of August Mr. Cocks, who had been appointed Special Oommis- 

. _ sioner of* Eta and Aligarh, was induced to intrust the 

Attempts to restore order. . ' 

management of the neighbourhood of Kasgani to the 
Afgli&n, Daud Kh&n of Bhikampur, in the Aligarh district. Daiid Kh&^ook up 
his quarters there, but with the characteristic treachery of his race which neither 
time nor climate can efface, he made common cause with the followers of the rebel 
Naw&b of Farukhiabad, the murderer of the Europeans there, and deceived Mr. 
Cocks by pleading his inability to drive out Asad Ali Khan, the Naw&h’s agent, . 
who was weaker in followers and influence than himself. Mr. Cocks, with a 
■mall force under Major Eld, visited the district on their way to Knchhlaghdt,. 
but did not interfere with the Nawdb's force at Patiali. On the 1 8tli October Mr. 
Churcher went as Deputy Collector to Eta, and with the help of Tej Singh of 
Pithanpur and other loyal zaminddrs occupied the abandoned fort of Damar Singh 
and maintained himself there for some weeks. Mr. Churcher joined Colonel 
BiddeH s force about the middle of November and left the district in the hands 
of Najf Khan, the munsif, and the revenue officers, by whom it was held until 

Mr. C. J. Daniell took charge in January, 1858. At the end of November* 
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1857 Mr. J. C. Wilson, with a small party, advanced to Soron with a view of 
rotting information of Christian refugees who were known to be waiting to 
obtain" an opportunity for escape from confinement in Rohilklmnd. The 
advance of the rebels from Patnili to Sali&war obliged Mr. Wilson to fall back 
upon Gangiri, and it was from here that the faithful and brave old pensioner 
Cbaube (ihansyam Das set out to get information of the rebels and was murdered 
by them at K&sganj. It is believed that the foul deed was perpetrated with 
the connivance of the Afghan Daud Khan of Bhikampur, who at the same time 
pretended to be a well-wislicr of the British Government. Though badly 
off themselves, the Bulandshahr authorities resolved to assist the people of Eta, 

• especially as they heard that Soron was only able to ransom itself for Ils. 20,000, 
and rumours came of more extended plundering operations on the part of the 
A Mains and the Nuvvab’s followers. Colonel Farquhnr was then in military 
command and advised a move in the direction of Kasganj with a view of 
holding the rebels in check until the arrival of a column which was then 
being "formed at Deldi and Meerut under Colonel Seaton, e.u., to convoy 
a quantity of stores and ammunition for the use of the troops at Cawnpore. 

This small force started early in December by Pimlr&wal to Atrauli, and 
thence to Chharra, a small village close to the residence of Daud Kh&n of 
Bhikampur, of whom Mr. Sapte writes “ This man’s conduct towards ns 
was throughout most suspicious, lie refused to furnish us with any kind of 
supplies, and for two days we were put to great inconvenience, and liis personal 

bearing towards us was disrespectful in tbe extreme. 

Advance to the Nirn nadi. q'],,.,,,,,), c l ose to Kasganj, and though liis followers 


were concerned in the murder of Ghansy&m Das, ho pretended ignorance of 
everything connected with it and the presence of the rebels at KAsganj. 
While at* Chharra, intelligence was received of Colonel Seaton’s intention 
to mar o on Kasganj by Akrabad and Sikandra Rao so as to take Kasganj in 
flank, and he requested that the Bulandshahr force should engage the atten- 
tion of the rebels, so as to divert their suspicion from the approach of the main 
force. Colonel Farquhar, thereon, marched, the next day, to Gangiri, within 
ten miles of K&sganj, and informed Colonel Seaton of the move, and that 
the rebels intended to attack the smaller force. Colonel Seaton changed 
his route and came down straight on Gangiri by Jal&li. “ The conduct of 
the headmen of Gangiri,” writes Mr. Sapte, “ attracted our special notice ; 


on our reaching the village, they came out to meet us, and then after waiting 
but a few minutes wished to leave, and kept asking ns to allow them to 
go. We thought it better to keep them in camp, but I have every reason 
to believe it was from this village that news w as sent to the rebels of the small- 
ness of our force, the villagers being then in ignorance of the proximity ©f 
Colonel Seaton’s column. Early the next morning Colonel Seaton arrived and 
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encamped on the east side of the Nim nadi, two miles in advance of our camp. 
About noon of that day we were surprised by the sudden appoarance of a 
< loud of cavalry close to the camp. The men turned out, and after a splendid 
charge from the Carabineers, in which three gallant officers of the Carabi- 
neers lost their lives, succeeded in driving the rebels before them 
•it all points, capturing three of their guns and killing some three hun- 
dred. The cowards thought to have been opposed by Colonel Farqulutr’s 
small detachment, and great was their astonishment at finding a largo army 
ready to receive them ; thin soon found out their mistake, and thought to save 
their worthless lives by an ignominious flight. We went with Colonel Seaton’s 
column the next day to Kasganj, which we found evacuated. Colonel Seaton 
followed the enemy up oil the loth and directed us to march up the bank of the 
l iver from Kachhla ghat, and destroy every boat we could find. Major Stokes and 
Lieutenant T. 1\ Smith, of the Horse Artillery, succeeded in burning four boats 
at Kachhla, notwithstanding tlie presence of a large rebel force on the opposite 
side.” The enemy’s force was under the command of Ismail Khan, son of 
AValidad Khan of Malagarh, and fled to Kasganj, and thence by Sab a war to 
Patiali, where another action took place in which they lost all their guns, to the 
number of thirteen, and all their ammunition and baggage. The rebel force 
was thus completely dispersed, and the remains of it retreated to Farukhabad. 
Colonel Seaton returned to Kasganj, and crossing the Kali nadi, marched 
by Eta to JVlainpuri, which vras occupied by bis force, after a brief resistance, 
about the 2Gth December. Occasional bodies of troops marched through 
the district subsequently, and in March, 1858, General Kenny's force took 
up a position at Patiali, from which they commanded the river-face through- 
out the district, and by the middle of the year order was completely restored. 
{Since the mutiny the principal event has been the settlement of the land- 
revenue of the district, which has been sufficiently described in the previo^pagos. 
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Aliganj, a town in parganah Azamnagar of the Eta district, is situated on 
the and Earukhabad road, 34 miles from Eta. The population in 1847 
numbered 7,146 souls ; in 1853 there were 8,429 inhabitants, and in 1865 
there were 7,813. The census of 1872 showed a total population numbering 
7,912 souls, of whom 5,227 were Hindus (2,533 females) and 2,685 were Musal- 
m&ns (1,440 females). The area of the town site is 148 square acres, giving 53 
souls to the square aero. Notwithstanding its comparatively large population, 
Aliganj is only a large, quiet, agricultural village, possessing little trade dr impor- 

tance. There is one wide metalled road running from 
north to south and containing the principal bazar, another 
metalled road crosses this at right angles from east to west. The shops are, for 
the most part, built of mud, but there are a few large brick-built houses, the 
residences of the wealthier traders. The tahsili, a circular structure resembling 
a fort, and the school are in the principal bazar, and the police-station, post-office 
and travellers’ sarai, built by the founder, lie on the road running from east 
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to west. The centre of the sar&i is a clean open space possessing a remark- 
ably good well, surrounded by trees. All classes are to be found in Aliganj, but 
Mahajans ami Sarwugis are especially numerous. The market days are Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Saturdays, and the chief articles of trade are grain, indigo-seed, and 
cotton, which are ex ported to Kaimganj, Farukliabad, Kuiaoli in Mainpuri, and by 
the Grand Trunk Road to -Eta, and thence to the railway atTiindla and Hafchras. 

Aliganj has recently been formed into a municipality, the affairs of which 

.. . . are managed by a committee of twelve members, of 

Municipality. . v 7 

whom four are official and eight are elected by the 
tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi in 1874-75 fell at Re. 0-5-10 per head of 
the population. The following statement shows the income and expenditure 
for three years: — t ^ ^ \ 


Expenditure. 


Opening balance 

( >«lroi 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Expenditure 

Balance 


‘Ciptl. 


CO 

i - 


vn 


GSI 

e? 

1 

1 


<*> 

30 

oo j 






n«. 

Rs. 

! 



469 

235 


I,r.86 

3, '50 

2,9 1 7 j 


348 

179 

287 


2,034 

3,798 

3,439* 


1,566 

8,663 

3,37 2,1 


409 

! 

, 285 

i 

i 


Us. 

Rs. 

Re. 

401 

670 

646 

396 

1,172 

1,1»3 

182 

419 

4 39 

433 

699 

6i7 

1U4 

519 

j 674 

49 l 

84j 

90 


llie lollowing statement shows the imports and consumption of the 
principal taxable articles per head of the population for two years : — 


Articles. 


Gross imports in 

1878 74 . 


Imports in 
1874-75. 


Consumption per 
head in 1873-.74. 


Quantity. Value, Quantity.! Value. Quantity. I ^alue. 


Grain 

' ••• 

bugar refined 
Ditto unrefined 

Other articles of food 
Animals for slaughter 
Oil 

Oil- seeds 
y uel. Ac 

Building materials 
Drugs and spices. 
Tobacco ot 

European cloth 
Native cloth 
Metals 


Rs. Mds. s. c Hs. a. p. 
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Aliganj is the head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name comprising par- 
ganuhs Azamnagar, Barna, Patiali, and Nidhpur* It 
was founded in tlie last century by Yakut Khan, alia* 
Khan BaluiJur Khan, a Kativa Thakur of Angraiya, who became a convert to 
Islam and a chela of the Farukhabad Nawub. Khun Bali&Iur Khan, on his con- 
version, was appointed atnil of Azamnagur, and built the large mud lort to the 
south of the town, and on it a massive tomb of block kunkur to the memory 
of the Musahnun saint Hamza iSiialii I. Two towers of the tomb, with tho con- 
necting waif and a gateway facing the north, still remain standing. The date 
of the building of the fort (17i7A.lI.) is found from the following inscrip- 
tion engraved on a slab of stone which was removed from the fort and is 
now in the possession of Karamat Khan : — 

o >■/<•> y ^ o — aLc.yh 

S *;3! Ud f b d dS JIxj ^<9 £:x 

/ w -■ j *— * £ > • 

ob * 5 c^bijU) ,b ^ o 


1 .oU) 

w *• 

— x db 


c’’ 


_dk.cx-*yt-» 



S"'*V 

im* 


?=*• i_r- 5 

*> 

w 

-.\XO 3 ' 

✓ 

A> 


ri* 

43 

,’o 

/ * w 

r* 


jA. 



* oy 


Ur**}? 

4 9^ ■ 

r aal}w 
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Yakut Khan formed the township by taking land from five villages and 
settled people of all classes in it. lie was killed in the battle of Dori in the 
year 1101 II. ( 1748 A.D.), fought between the NavHib of Farukhabad and 
the flohilias under IIix.jz Ilahmat Khan, in which the latter was victorious. 


The favourite ebpliant of Khan Bahadur Kljftn, though itself badly wounded, 
brought his corpse to the foot of the fort, where it died. KlmnBab&lur 
Khan was buried in a plain tomb in tho rnhUt. of an enclosure which lie 9 
bene^h the fort and is surrounded by a low wall of block kunkur. At the foot 
of his tomb is a mound which, tradition says, is the burial-place of his 
elephant. The tomb, with its well-preserved enclosing Avails, forms, together 
with the handsome frontage of the ruined tomb standing on the high mound 
above, the chief interesting features of the place. Two unpretending mosques, 
one to the north and the other to the south of the town, were built by the 
founder, whose descendants arc still in possession of the proprietary right to the 
land in the neighbourhood* 

AmAPUR (Arnanpur), a small trading town in pargnnah Sah&vvar-Kars&ne 
and tahsil Kasganj of the Eta district, is distant from Eta 13£ miles* The 
population of the town, with its suburb Dadwara, numbered 2,743 semli 
in 1872* This town has lost much of its importance since the Grand Trunk 
Road was opened, and traffic fell off on the Dehli and Farukhabad road which 
passed through it. It is still the seat of a considerable trade in eotton, grain* 
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mnd indigo-seed, and contains several wealthy hankers and merchants. The 
Chaukiddri Act is in force in Am 'spur, including Dadwara, and in 1873-74 sup- 
ported a village police numbering four men of id l grades at an annual cost of 
Us. 102. The number of houses in the town during the same year was 580, and of 
these 395 were assessed with a house-tax averaging He. 1-12-4 per house 
assessed and lie. 0-4-1 j>er head of the population. This, with a balance of 
Rs. 43 from the previous year, gave an income of Us. 743, of which its. 736 
were expended on wages and public improvements. 

Angkaiya, or Angreyu, a large village of p.irganali Azamnagar of the Eta 
district, lies to the south of the Eta and Aliganj road, 27 miles from Eta. The 
population in 1 865 numbered 232 souls, and in 1872 was 282. The Angraiya 
taluka contained 32 villages, which, until the cession of Azamnagar to the 
British, belonged to Bakbl Batumi Ivlnm, who had a small brick fort in the 
vicinity. He was son of Kesri Singh, t ,-/<<»* KliiW Bahadur Khan, a Katiya 
Thakur, who became a convert to Islam and a disciple of Nawub Muhammad 
Khan, Bangash, of Farukhabad (see Ai.hjanm ). 

Atkanji Kheiia, a famous village, or rather mound, on the boundaries of 
Acbaipur and Burbanabad, in j arganah Marahra of the Eta district, distant 
ten miles north from Eta on the Grand Trunk Hoad, IDtuiles south of Suren, and 
43 miles north-west of Bankisa as the crow flic*, hut ~>0 miles from it by road. 
The name Atranji occurs with Sikandarpur as the name of one of the parganalis 
of K amm j in the Afn-i-Aklntri in the form Sikandarpur- A treji. Sikandarpur, 
now called Sikandarabad, is a villa"*; on the left hank of the Kali nadi, opposite 
Atranji. But little is known about its early history, though many of the oldest, 
families in the district claim it as their home. I shall first give the local story, 
aud then the result of modern research. 

Local tradition says that in ancient times, before the invasion of the Musal- 

, . . # % mans, the ancestors* of the celebrated Chakra vartti 

Locat tradition. . W 

Baja Ben, who was the chief Raja of these parts, built 

a strong fort, which was surrounded by a large and flourishing city, and the 

fort continued, till the time of Raja Ben, the residence of the Rajas. It is not 

known to what caste iitja Ben belonged. Whcu Sltahab-ud-diu Ghori, in 1X93 

A. l>., after the defeat of Raja frithinij of Dchli, demanded the submission of 

tlie surrounding chieftains. Raja Ben refused to render allegiance to him and 

defeated several expeditions sent against him. At length Shabab-ud-din Ghori took 

the field in person, and in order to facilitate operations against the fort, is said to 

have dug a canal from Kburja, in the Buiandshahr district, which be joined to 

the KAli nadi close to Atranji, and the remains of it in the vicinity of the 

mound are still pointed out. A battle was fought, in which the Raja was 

defeated, his fort and city wore then surrounded, captured, and blown into the 

nir f and the whole place, including the inhabitants and houses, wee utterly 
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destroyed, 1 * Since then thekhera has remained uninhabited and desolate. Below 
the khera is the tomb of Hazrat Hasan, who was killed on the side of the 
Musalrmins. The length of the khera is 3,960 feet, breadth 1,500 feet, height 
65 feet. Coins of all sorts are frequently found on it, but although the popular 
belief is that great treasures lie b tried within the khera, so great is the super- 
stitious dread at tae bed to it, that few persons will now dig there either for coins, 
©r for brick or stone. Such is the story told by tradition, but more than one 
part of it is incredible. In Shahab-ud-din Ghori's time gunpowder was not 
known, and the account of the canal carried from Kh&rja is absurd ; probably 
a deep trench may have been dug all round the city, in order to make the 
blockade more effective. Some account of this mound and the ruins near 
it has been given by the late Mr. C. Horne in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society. 2 


General Cunningham would identify Atranji Khera with the site of Pi-lo- 

_ chan-n'i* visited by the Chinese Buddhist traveller 

Chinese travellers. rrr . _ 

Hwen Fnsan g in the seventh century. M. Stanislas 

Julien in his (i Voyages des Peferins Bonddhistes*' transliterates the Chinese 

name by Virasatia. The words * pit * and 'kar in Sanskrit both mean elephant, so 

that Kars&na would answer, in form at least, to the name given by Hwen Thsang ; 

but as General Cunningham notes, Karsana is apparently of too modern origin to 

bo takjegi for die old city. M. Vivien de St Martin in his i Ate moire unalyftqn c 

cur la carte de V A sic central** et tU V fade* suggested Kars&na. 3 Hwen Thsang 


records that on leaving Ahichhatra, which can clearly be identified with tho 
village of the same name near Uamnagar, in the Bareilly district, he proceed- 
ed, in a southern direction, some 260 t > 270 li, or from 43 to 45 British miles, 
to the Ganges, which lie crossed, arid then turning west, he arrived in the 
kingdom of Pi-lo-ch an»na . He describes it as being 2,000 //, or 333 miles, in 
circuit^nnd on leaving it after a journey of 200 li y or 33 miles, he came to tho 
kingdom of Kie-pitha , or Kapitha, called S'lny-fai-shi, or Sankisa, by Fah Hian, 4 
and lying midway between Viras&aa and Kanauj. Sauk is a is identified with 
the modern village of that name on the left bank of the K&li nadi. All these 
indications clearly point to some place in the north-west of the Eta district as 
the site of the ancient city, and I shall now give General Cunningham's reasons 
for identifying the ancient Buddhist city of Pi-lo-chdn~na with Atranji. I*a«a~ 
Ing over Kara&na and Pilkhuni near Sirhpura as being apparently of modem 
date, he writes : — “In proposing Atranji as the site of tho ancient Pi~lo~chan~ 
na 7 I am influenced solely by tho fact that this is the only large place, be- 
sides Sofon, of any antiquity in this part of the country. It is true that the 


1 Xfei* story is told by Muhammad Bah»*ud-din Husain of M&rabv* in hi* Akkh*r*ul» &&&*&**• 

> Vob XXXV. (fart I>, 1*5. ? Toy. das P*L Bond., UI $ 34$. * 1M, I*i *#** 
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recorded distance from Sankiaa is somewhat greater than that recorded by the 
Chinese pilgrim, namely, 45 miles, instead of 33 miles, hat the bearing is exact.” 
From measurements made by a trustworthy servant Cunningham gives the 
length of the great mound as 3,250 feet and the breadth as 2,550 feet at the 
base, and writes : — “ Now these dimensions would give a circuit of about two 
miles, which is the very size of Pi-lo-chan-na as recorded try Hwen Thsang.” 
Its highest point is 44 feet 9 inches, which, if Cunningham’s identification be 
correct, should bo the ruins of the great stupa of Asoka, upwards of 100 feet 
in height, as this lofty tower is said to have been situated inside a monastery 
in the middle of the town, outside of which were marked the places where 
the Buddhas rested for a time. Outside the town there were two other monas- 
teries, inhabited by 300 monks, who studied the Mahayana, and five temples 
of the gods. The monasteries may perhaps he represented by t wo small mounds 
which still exist on the east side of tho great kliera, and to the south there is a 
third mound, 165 feet in length, by 105 feet, in breadth, which may possibly 
be the remains of ono or more of tho five temples. 

“Atranji ICbera,” writes Cunningham, “had two gates— ono to the 
„ . . , , east, towards tho Kali uadi, and the other to the 

8 ouih. The mound ’’self is covered with broken bricks 
of large sizo and fragments of statues, and old ooins are said to lie frequently 
found. All the existing fragments of statues are said to be Brahrnauicaj. There 
is a temple of Mah&ioo on the mound, and there are five lingams indifferent 
places, of which one is six feet in height. Tho principal statue is that of a 
four-armed female called Devi, but which, as she is represented treading upon a 
prostrate figure, is most probably Durga. The only objection to tho identifi- 
cation of Atranji with Pi-lo-chan-na is the difference between the distance of 200 
li, or 33 miles, as stated by Hweu Thsang, and tho actual distance of 43 miles 
direct, or about 48 or 50 miles by road. I have already suggested the possibility 
of there being some mistake iu the recorded distance of Hwen Thsanjff'hnt per- 
haps an equally probable explanation may be fouud in the difference of the 
length of the yojana. Hwen Thsang states that he allowed 40 Chinese li to 
the yojana, but if the old yojana of Rohilkhand differed from that of the central 
Du&b as much as the kos of these districts now differ, his distances would have 
varied by half a mile in every kos, or by two miles in every yojana, as tho 
Rohilkhand kos is only one and a half mile, while that of the Dmib is two 
miles, the latter being one-third greater. Now if we apply this difference to 
Hwen Thsang g measurement of 200 li, or 33 miles, we increase the distance 
a once to 44 miles, which agrees with the direct measured distance on the 

JJJJ* i C ® ntes ®» howevor > that 1 am rather inclined to believe in the possi- 
iagty of there beings mistake in Hwen Thsang’s recorded distance, aa | find 

• * Seal’s Fad Btaa, ««. 
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exactly the same measurement of 200 li given as the distance between Sankisa 
and Kanauj. Now the two distances are precisely the same —that is, Sankisa is 
exactly midway between Atranji and Kanauj, and as the latter distance is just 
SO miles by my measurement along the high road, the former mast also be the 
same. I would, therefore, suggest the probability that both of these distances 
should be 300 li, or 50 miles, instead of 200 li, as recorded in the text. In 
favour of this proposed correction I may cite the testimony of the earlier Chinese 
pilgrim, Fall Hum, who makes the distance from Sankisa to Kanauj sevon 
yojanas, or 49 miles. At H wen Thsang's own valuation of 40 li to the 
yojana, this measurement would give 280 li ; and as Fah Hian does 
not record a half yojana, wo may increase the distance by half a yojana, 
or 20 li, which brings the total up to 300 li, or exactly 50 miles. But 
whatever may be the true explanation of the difference between tho actual 
distances and those recorded by Hvven Th<ang, there still remains the import- 
ant fact that Sankisa was exactly midway between Kanauj and Pi-lo-chxn-na 
just as it now is midway between Kanauj and Atranji. If we couple this 
absolute identity of position with the fact that Atranji is the only old place 
in the part of the country indicated by Hwen Thsang, we can scarcely arrive 
at any other conclusion than that the great ruined rnound of Atranji is the 
site of the ancient Pi-lo-chan-na” 


AulXI, a parganah of the Eta district, lies between Faizpur on the west 
and Nidhpur on the east ; the Ganges forms the northern boundary, and Soron 
and Sirhpura the southern. In 1872-73 the total area comprised 31,041 acres, 
of which 19,030 were cultivated (5.1 r >5 irrigated 7,853 were cnlturable, and 
4,158 acrt a s were barren. Like Nidhpur, it may he divided into three 
tracts: — (1) the katra or lowlands on the Ganges; (2) the dmtra up- 
lands, and (3) the tardi or lowlands of the Bfirtiganga. 

General Appearance. __ t . . , * % 

The uplands comprise the greater portion of the area, 
and wheire they have a thick deposit of earth, produce sugar and wheat, but, 
except in favourable years, require artificial irrigation. The ka fra on the Ganges 
has a good proportion of tardi land, which yields sugar-cane and rice without irri- 
gation. The tardi of the Burhganga is not so good, as tho passage of the water 
is liable to be stopped in time of flood, and the sugar-cane therefore rots. Alto- 
gether the kharif occupied 64*8 per cent, of the total cultivated area during the 
year of measurement, and in it sugar-cane covered 15*5 per cent, cotton 
22*2 percent., and chari or fodder 6*1 per cent. In the rain wheat covered 27*f 
per cent., and barley 6*5 per cent., of the total cultivated area. 

The assessments of the first four settlements were as follows:— (1) Be. 


Fiscal history. 


21,783; (2) Rs. 22,438 ; (3) Rs. 22,937, and (4) under 
Regulation IX. of 1833, Rs. 2$, 087. The revenue 


before the present (or fifth) settlement amounted to Rs. 25,520, an increase due 
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to the resumption of a revenue-free estate and some small alluvial patches 
The following statement compares the areas of the last and present settle- 


ments » 
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Fast settlement,... 
Frcsent ditto, .* 
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i 9, .092 
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2,*3>7j 
J 19,030 

; 

25,366 

26,t?S3 


The irrigated area of the present settlement includes 2, 735 acres tardL The 
increase in cultivation has been very great, amounting to 52 percent. The 
former settlement was made by Mr. Timms in the Budaon district, and his 
assessment fell at Be. 0-15-8 on the assessable area ami Be. 2-0-1 on the culti- 
vation, implying an average rental of’ Ks. 3-0-7 per acre. At the expiration of 
the settlement the rate on cultivation fell to Be. 1-5-5, and still 29 per cent, of 
the cnlturable waste remained untilled. The new .settlement has been made by 
Mr. J. S. Porter, and he found that the rental of the village papers corrected 
for lands held as seer at cultivators’ rates, and for lands held on payment in 
kind by estimate, amounted to Its. 55.135, giving an average rent-rate of 
Rg. 2-14-4 per acre. He next distributed the soils of the pargaimh with the 
following valuations ; — 


| 

Soil. 

j Area in 
acres. 

f 

Hate per 
acre. 

( 

Soil 

Area in 
acres. 

i 

Rate par 
| acre. 

m 

TsrAi 1st, 

1,775 

Its. a. 

8 0 

Dftraat 1st, ... 

1,063 

w — 

Rs. a. 

5 4 

Ditto find, M . 

i,#;6 

5 4 

Ditto 2nd, ... 

760 

3 IS 

Gauhan 1st, ... 

„ 

Ml 

Ditto 3rd, 

4,80* 

2 10 

Ditto 2nd, 

2,060 

S 4 

Bh6r, »•» ... 

6*596 

t S 


This calculation gave a rental of Rs. 65,218, and Mr. Porter ultimately 
assessed, on half assets, at Rs. 32,640, giving an increase, on the previous de- 
mand, of 28 per cent., falling at Re. 1-11*5 on the cultivated acre, and imply- 
ing an assumed rental nearly 18 per cent, above the recorded assets. Mr* 
Porter observes that there was considerably more room for expansion of rents 
in this parganah than in jfaizptir, as Aulai w^as in some slight degree superior 
on the whole to Faiapttr, and in both the existing rent-rates were altogether 
- inadequate. The new assessment came into force in July, 1871* 
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The following 1 table shows the well capabilities at settlement - 


Cla»B of well. 
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According to the census of 18 72, parganah Aulai contained 86 inhabited 

_ , Tillage®, of which 57 had leas than 200 inhabitants : 21 had 

Population. ^ 

between 2 0 and 500; 7 had between 500 and 1,000; and 
one had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records show 36 mahals or 
estates, of which 18areznmind4ri, 11 are perfect, and 7 are imperfect pattidari. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 17,918 souls (7,778 females), giving 373 to 
the square mile, or 426 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 16,915 Hindus, of whom 7,392 were females; 1,003 
Musahmins, amongst whom 386 were females. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,511 Brah- 
mans, of whom 622 were females; 2,012 liajputs, including 824 females; 187 
Daniyas (97 females): whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
“ the other castes'* of the census returns, which show a total of 13,175 souls, 
of whom 5,849 are females. The Brahman and Daniya sub-divisions found in 
this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The Raj j tits belong to the 
Chauhan (243), Solankhi (748). To mar (75), Pram&r, Sikharwar, Parih4r, 
K4thor t Katiya, Pundir, Gahlot, Dais, Jd Ion, Dhakra, Badgujar, Gaur, Gau- 
rdhar, Jstnglmra, Bhadauriya, Raghubansi, Kaclihwdha, Sombansi, Katehiriva, 
B4-hhal, Gautaro, Surkhi, Porach, Maharw&r, Gaharw4r, Taihi, and 
Dugla clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following show more 
than 1,000 members each : — Kachhi or Mur/to (2,826), AMr (1,074), Kah4r 
(1,053), Cbair&r (2,570), and Gadariya (1,132). The following have between 
100 and 1,000 members: — Kdyath (249), Barhai (383), Mah4jan (268), Lodha 
(363), Khakrob(525), llajjarn (329), Dhobi (27 2), Kumh4r (284), Kori ( 142), 
Nuneri (482), Aheriya (1<>3), and Tali (665). Distributing the agricultural 
population amongst proprietors and cultivators, the former, at settlement, 
numbered 256 souls, and amongst them Tkikurs possessed 41 per cent, of the 
entire area of the parganah; Brahmans held three per cent* ; K4yaths, 23 per 
cent, $ Daniyas, 9 per cent. ; Mah&jans, 8 per cent. ; K4c^Ms and Kah4rs, 3 per 
cent, each ; Cham4rs, 2 per cent ; 2dusahm4ns, 1 ; and Europeans, t per ee»fc 
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of the entire area. Th&kurs comprised 19 per cent, of the cultivating castes ; 
Brahmans, 16 per cent*; K&chhis, 13; Cham firs and Gadariyas, each 7 per 
cent,. ; K&yaths, Kah&rs, Ahks, Khakrobs, and Musalin&ns, each 4 per cent. ; 
Lodhas, 3 ; Bartinis, 2, and others, 13 per cent, of the total population actually 
tilling the ground (2,787). 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst, 
proprietors and tenants, and their rents, during the year of measurement. : -- 


Class of cultivators. 
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1 235 

— 
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1 
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1 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occ upations. male adult population (not loss than fifteen years of ago ), 

26 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 551 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 95 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals or 
goods; 4,184 in agricultural operations ; 544 in industrial occupations, art# 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 979 persons returned as labourers and 150 
as of uo specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 550 as landholders, 11,200 as cultivates, and 
6,168 as engaged in occupations and unconnected with agriculture* The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 120 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 10,140 souls. In 
the reign of Akbar, Aulai formed a portion of mah&l Budaon in dastftr arid 
sirk&r Budaon, and remained in Budaon until 1845, when it was transferred 
permanently to the Patiali sub-division, now Eta. Since tlio settlement under 
Regulation IX. of 1833, the parganab has lost nine estates (including AulAi 
kUAs) by transfer to parganah Nidbpur, and in return it has gained eight 

estates by transfer from Nidlipur and nine by -partition** * -- 

; AsamnaOaj*, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on iho north ti&d 
^e#tby parganeh P*U4U j on the west by Sirhpilra and Barna of the sathe 
district j on the south by Maiflpuri, and on tbo east by the Farukhabad dis- 
triefe la 1870*78 ihe-areaco Baptised 164; 100 itcres, of which 110,080 so rer ware 
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cultivated (40,61 1 irrigated) ; 29,859 acres were calturable waste ; 583 acres were 
held free of revenue, and 23,608 acres were barren. Sandy soil spreads in wide 
irregular undulations, throughout almost the whole pargauah, and forms even 64 

per cent, of the cultivated area. The worst portions, as 
Physical features j n other similarly situated parganahs, are the tracts 

bordering upon the lowlands of the Burliganga to the north, and upon those of the 
K&li to the south. The central tract between the two rivers has c/u/natsoilin much 
larger proportion, interspersed with occasional patches of bare, barren usa?' land 
and dhtik jungle, whilst towards the Farukhabad border a group of villages occurs 
in which there is only 20 per cent, of' bfiur. The tarai of the Kali is a narrow 
strip of land averaging about a quarter of a mile in breadth «»f exclusively good 
loam and clay, to which the uplands descend in gradual sandy undulations. Tho 
Burhganga tar*h is about one to two miles in width, and lies beneath a high cliff 
cut through by deep ravines, with rich soil nearest to the old hank, whilst further 
away the soil is of the worthless description known as pfiaffct, comprising almost 
pure sand covered with a thin deposit of alluvial soil. In both the lowland tracts 
irrigation is almost unnecessary, but on the Kali it is sometimes had recourse to, 
owing to the tardi being considerably higher than the river bed, and being in con- 
sequence partially drained of its moisture by the river. With these exceptions 
the villages throughout the parganah are of a fairly uniform character, varying 
in the proportion and shade of quality of the same descriptions of soil, but not 
presenting any group of generally distinct conditions which would necessitate 
separate treatment. The drainage line falls f rom the high land above the Burh- 
ganga on the north to the Kali on the south, whilst from the north-eastern corner 
of the parganah, the surplus moisture is carried off* by the Bagar, a succession of 
shallow depressions, deepening occasionally into jMls f which commence in this 
parganah and form ultimately a stream which flows into the Farukhabad district. 
Some cultivation is carried on in its bed during the cold and hot seasons. The 
average oepth of water from the surface over the whole parganah is about 1 4 feet, 
with an average depth in wells of about 5-5 feet. In the tardi, water is found at from 
4 to 8 feet from the surface, and there are indications that the water-level has risen 
considerably throughout the whole parganah during the last 30 years. The follow- 
ing statement shows more clearly the well-capabilities as found at settlement.— 


Class of well. 


Average 

Number. I Number Total 

| of rum,, irrigated. L alcd Uom \ Depth to Depth of 
I each run. 1 water. water. 


Pukka, (t* !•» 
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778 | 
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The previous assessments of this pargannli were as follows : (1) Rs. 98,786 ; 

(2) Rs. 1,02,984; (3) Rs. 1,04, 338, and (4) under 
Fiscal history. Regulation IX. of 1833, made by Mr. Robinson in tile 

Farukliabad district, Rs. 1,09,591, ^hich fell at Re. 1-7-4 on the cultivated 
acre, and implied an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-4-3 on the cultivation. 
This assessment was reduced on revision, eight years afterwards, hy Mr. W Yn- 
yard, who lowered the revenue to Rs. 9*, 604, falling at Re. 1-5-1 on the culti- 
vated acre and giving a rent-rate of Re. 1-15-6. In 1846, twelve village**, 
with a revenue of Rs. 7,91o, were added to the parganah, and by l eductions 
for land taken up for roads and canals and additions, bv assessing revenue-free 
patches, the revenue stood at Rs. 1,0(5,818 at the commencement of the pre- 


sent settlement. 

The description of the parganah given hy Mr. Robinson at the last settle- 
ment presents a most unattractive picture, considerably harsher than its 
present condition would now warrant. He says: — The general condition of 
the parganah is bad : the land is generally high and sandy, in some parts so 
poor as to bear crops only once in every two years, and a considerable fallow 
is allowed in almost all the villages ; a few estates towards the southward of 
Former and present state the parganah are of a better quality. The inhabit- 
o om pared. ants are principally Rajputs, all carrying arms, 

much addicted to thieving of cattle and of dissolute habits. They art', I think, 
less civilized than any class of people I have seen except the inhabitants of the 
tarai in Rohilkhand. The consequence is that the agriculture of the parganah 
is neglected and badly conducted, and the parganah, allowing for all its natural 
disadvantages, is in a state far below its capabilities. Hemp and indigo are the 
most valuable products ; sugar-cane is little cultivated. The main support of the 
revenue is, however, the kharif crops of jour and brijra ; cotton is also considerably 
cultivated/’ On this Mr. Ridsdule remarks : — a With the exception of the sandy 
nature of the soil, the indelible natural feature of the parganah, scared any of 
these unfavourable traits are now noticeable. The agriculture and social condi- 
tion of the cultivating classes are fairly on a level with those of other parg&nahs 
of similar capabilities. Cattle-thieving has ceased to be the leading occupation 
of its inhabitants, and the better class of staples are largely grown. The relative 
wealth of the parganah, compared with the rest of the district, is indicated by 
the returns of the late income-tax assessments, wherein, out of the sixteen par- 
ganahs of the district, Azamnagar is only surpassed by five other parganaha 
in the incidence per square mile of area of the assessment on zamfnd&rs* and 
cultivators’ profits and of other trades combined with them. It may therefore 
b# reasonably inferred that the parganah has reached a fair standard of general 
prosperity. The entire demand for the ten years preceding the Regulation* 
IX. of 1833 settlement was annually collected, with an average balance of only 
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Ks. 403. Mr. Robinson argued that it could not have been paid with so small 
a deficit for such a period by a turbulent race of Rajputs, without a profit of 
something near, or perhaps more than 30 per cent., and he hence deduced tho 
estimated assets of the parganah at Rs. 1,58,543. He omits to mention whe- 
ther any coercive processes had been requisite to realise tin’s demand, and no 
statistics are available to prove tho difficulty or facility of collection, hut in 
the course of my village enquiries I have discovered fifteen estates which woro 
sold by auction for arrears of revenue prior to Mr. Robinson's settlement. 
Twelve of them were owned by these * turbulent Rajputs/ but as Mr. Robin- 
son reduced tho revenue of eleven out of the fifteen in his new settlement, it 
may be concluded that the arrears were probably due at least as much to 
over-assessment as to contumacy. Still, considering tho frequency of this 
measure in those days, this number of sales cannot bo held toesfc *hlish the severity 
of the parganah assessment, and Mr. Robinson’s arguments may, 1 think, bo 
accepted in support of the general fairness of the revenue. Mr. Robinson’s 
other reason for not lowering the existing demand were that the incidence of 
the revenue in this parganah was 38 per cent, lower than in the neighbouring 
parganah of Shainsabad, which was not heavily assessed —a difference scarcely 
warranted by tho comparative capabilities of tho two parganah* ; and that 
average rent-rates, both actuals extracted from patwaris’ papers and assumed 
rent- rates developed by his predecessor, Mr. Rose, and tested by himself, showed 
a similar and somewhat higher scale of assets. He ultimately assessed the 
parganah at Rjs. 1,09,591 — an increase of Rs. 2,010, or less than two per ecnt r 
above the demand of the preceding year.” The Commissioner, commenting on 
these assessments to the Board, remarks : — u Moderation has been the prevail- 
ing feature in these settlements, and where the assessment has boon raised, tho 
enhancement has prudently fallen short of the .sum which might apparently 
have been demanded.” This assessment broke down, not so much on account 
of its ini^jusic severity, but in consequence of a series of calamitous seasons of 
scarcity and drought culminating in the famine of 1245 fas*U (1838), which 
so impoverished this and the neighbouring parganahs as to necessitate a reduo 
tion of the Government demand, five villages in this parganah having boon 
sold, four held khtun, and three farmed for arrears of revenue/* 

The revision of the settlement was effected by Mr. Wvnyard in 1844-45, 
Transfers and £ avc a reduction of Its. 10,987, or 19 per cent, of 

the revenue of the villages reduced, and 10 percent, of 
the revenue of the entire parganah. This revised demand was collected with- 
out difficulty. One village was farmed for arrears; three were sold for with- 
holding revenue during tho mutiny, and three whole villages and portions of four 
others were confiscated for rebellion. So ranch for State action. Between 
1835 and 1870, shares having an area of 24,295 acres, and paying a 
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revenue of Rs. 15,8f»8, wore sold for Rs. 1,82,090, giving an average of Rs. 7-7-11 
per acre, and 1 1 '47 years’ purohaso of the land-revenue. The average price lias 
rison from 5 '01 years’ purchase of a revenue amounting to Rs. 2,(590 in 184(5-55 
to 13-13 years’ purchase of a revenue amounting to Rs. 4,056 between 18(56 and 
1870. The transfers by auction during the same period (1835-70) amounted 
to 13,067 acres, paying a revenue of Rs. *.668 ; the price fetched was Rs. 7 6,620, 
being only Rs. 5-13-10 per acre, and 8 84 years’ purchase on the revenue. 
Statistics of auction sale are, as a rule, too untrustworthy for guidance as to 
value or price. The mortgage transactions covered 21,64 3 acres, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 14,483, giv ing a total of transfers affecting 59,005 acres, paying 
a revenue of Rs. 39,019 and yielding an average price per acre of H s. 6-1-9 
and 9-23 years purchase of the land-revenue. One fact may be gathered 
from these transfer statements, that the value of land betweon 1866 and 1870 
is more than double what it fetched during the previous twenty years, or Il£ 
years’ purchase of the revenue compared with 4$ yoars’ purchase between 1846 
and 1855, 


New settlement. 


Jhe iollowjng statement compares 
and present areas : — 
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The area of the present settlement entered as irrigated includes 5,27 spheres 
\tardi land. The above figures show an iucreaso in cultivation amounting to 46 7 
■percent., and in irrigation of 139 per cent., whilst 21 percent, of the culturable 
area remains untilled. The proportion of irrigation to cultivation has risen 
from 21 to 34 per cent. The present, settlement was made by Mr. S. O. B. 
Ridsdalo, and came into force in July, 1872. He found the actual rental cor- 
| retted for land cultivated by proprietors, and lands held free of rent at aver- 
|fcge cultivating rates, and for lands held on division of produce by estimate, 
^amounted to Rs. 2,25,766, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-0-10 per acre. 
The kharif crops, during the year of measurement, covered 51-9 per cent, of 
Crop* and mils. ^ 10 total cultivated area, and amongst them sugar- 

cane occupied 1*6 per cent., indigo 34*2, eotfcon 4*3, 
or &dd«r 7-6 per cent. In the rabi f wheat occupied 20*1 
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per cent., barley 12*8, gram 1*9, and vegetables 1*3 per cent, of the entire 
cultivation. The following statement shows the assumed rates of rent per acre 
for each class of soil adopted at the recent settlement: — 


Soils. 

| Rate. Soils. 

| Rate. 

Soils. 

Rate. 

Soils. 

Rato. 

Gauhdn, 1st, 

Rs. a. 

8 14 Matti* dr. dry. 

Rs. a. 

2 4 

Dumat , dry, 

Rs. a. ; 

2 12 ! 

fih&r, dry, ... 

Rs. a. p. 

1 3 6 

Do., 2nd, 

5 12 Do , tardi, j 

3 0 

Do., tardi , 

4 0 

Do., tardi, 

1110 

MaUiif4r t wet, 

3 4 I) uniat, wet, | 

i 

4 4 

Bhur, wet, 

2 8 

■ 



The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have 
beenapplied: — Gauhdn — wet, 6,805 acres ; dry, 2,134 acres: and tardi , 214 acres; 
total 9,153 acres : mattbrir — wet, 1,945 acres; dry, 1 ,217 acres ; and tardi, 1,308 
acres; total, 4,500 acres : dibnat — wet, 15,305 acres ; dry, 10,582 acres ; and tardi , 
2,672 acres ; total, 28,559 acres; bhur — wet, 1 1 ,277 acres ; dry, 55,476,acres ; and 
tardi , 1,085 acres ; total, 67,838 acres, giving a total cultivation amounting to 
110,050 acres. Applying the rates above given to those soils, the result is a 
gross rental for the parganah of R<. 2,87,467, which gives a revenue at half 
assets of Rs. 1,43,733, or Rs. 36,916, or 34 percent, above the revenue of tho 
last year of the expiring settlement. This valuation fell at Re. 1-4-10 per acre 
of the cultivation, and implied an average rent -rate of Rs. 2-9-9 per aero. 
As already noticed, Mr. Robinson’s assessment gave an average rent-rate of 
Rs. 2-4-3 on the cultivation, but his average rent-rates of Its. 4-10-3 on irri- 
gated and Re. 1-12-9 per acre on unirrigated land are higher than the rates 
adopted bv Mr. Ridsdale for similar land, Rs. 4-8-0 and Re. 1-10-0 respectively, 
yet the great increase in irrigation has made the application of the lower rates 
give a higher general average. Besides the above assets, there was an income 
of about Rs. 3,500 per annum derived from such sources as the rent of culti- 
vated groves, culturable waste, fisheries, * inghdra beds, garden produce, wood 
and gum from trees, thatching grass and the like. Ultimately the revenue 
assessed was Rs. 1,45,105, falling at Re. 1-5-1 per acre on the cultivated acre, 
giving an increase in the revenue of 36 per cent., and implying an anticipated 
increase in the assets of 26 per cent. There is no trade of any importance in 
the parganah : what little exists centres in Atiganj and is connected with Fateh- 
garh, and a email amount goes westwards to Eta. Communications consist of 
urnnetalled roads, of which the Eta road is a fair one, but the rest are merely 
cart-tracks. The road to Fatehgarh is metalled, but only 4 1 miles of it lie 
within the parganah. 

According, to the census of 1872, parganah Azamnagar contained 520 


Population. 


inhabited villages, of which 372 had less than 200 
inhabitants; 118 had between 200 and 500; 29 had 


between 500 and 1,00 0; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 8 had between 
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2,000 and 3,000, The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Aliganj, with 7,912 inhabitants. The settlement records show 226 estates, of 
which 107 were held in zamindari tenure; 30 were perfect pattiduri ; 87 were 
imperfect pattidari, and 2 were bhayach&ra. Hie total population in 1872 
numbered 111,330 souls (50,756 females), giving 433 to the square mile, or 
50G to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
101,352 Hindus, of whom 45,939 were females, and 9,977 Musalmaus, 
amongst whom 4,817 wore females; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 9,002 Brahmans, 
of whom 3,983 were females ; 12,979 Rajputs, including *>,989 females: 1,507 
Baniyas (714 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in u the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 77,864 
souls, of whom 35,303 are females. The Brahman and Bauiya sub-divisions 
found in this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The llajpuls 
belong to the Chaulnin (1,373), Solankhi (127), Tomar (19tj), Pramar (220), 
Sikharwar, Parihar, Rathor (5,850), Kativa (2.787), Pundir, Gahl >t, Bais 
(295), Jadon (110), Dluikra, Badgujar, Gaur (258), Chandel, Gaurahar, 
Janglmra (90), Bangar, Bhadauriya ((Hi), Raghubansi, Kachhwaha (435), 
Katyar (387), Sombansi, Katehiriya, lhichhal, Gautam, Gohail, Tank, Khatri, 
Jais, Sengar, Jaiswar (257), Qaharwar, Raikwur, Taila, Baghel, Janwar, Bain- 
tola, Khandel, Nikumbh, Samtnor, Talmr, Khichi, and Nigam clans. Amongst 
the other castes of the census, the following show more than 1,000 members 
each: — Kayath (1,864), Kachlii or Murtio (12,473), Barhai (2,223), Malayan 
(2,633), Ahir (12,651), Lodlia (9,395), Kahnr (3,600), Hajj&m (2,056), Cluimar 
(14,266), Dhobi (1,795), Dhanak (1,461 ), Gadariya (4,0iu ), Kumliar ( 1,252), 
Kori (1,206), Loh&r (1,008), and Teli (1,834). The following have between 
100 and 1,000 members : — Khakrob (839), Goslmin (141), Darzi (455), Bhar- 
bh^nja (844), M&li (184), Jogi (117), Sonar or Zargar t 520), Tamboli U09), 
Khatik (925), Nunera (184), Nat (135), Banjura (331), Chik ( 104 ff and 
Baheliya (408). 

Distributing tlie agricultural population at settlement amongst proprietors 
and cultivators, tbo former numbered 3,557 souls, and amongst them Thakurs 
possessed 56 per cent, of the total area of the parganah ; Brahmans held 52 
percent., Kayatlis 8 per cent., Musnlm&ns 18 per cent.. Alu'rs 3 per cent.; 

Agriculturists. Mah&jans 2, and Baniyas one per cent, of > the total 

. area. The parganah was formerly held almost exclu- 

sively by Bajpdt communities, R&thors, Katiyas, and Katyars. Numerically, 
the Rajputs still preponderate, showing 2,082 members out of the total 
proprietary ody. The principal individual landholders are — (l) the J&don 
money- en er of Awa Misa, in the Agra district, who owns seven villages ; (2) 
808 q-nd-din Haidar of Bareilly, who has five villages ; and (3) the old 
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R&thor family of RAmpur, who possess three Tillages ; altogether giving an area 
of 32,244 acres and a revenue of Rs. 18,UlO. ThAkurs comprise 1,3 per cent, 
of the cultivating castes, Brahmans 15 percent., Kachhis 12, Lodliaa 13, Ahlrs 
14, Musa! /mins 8, CkamArs 6, Kabars and Gadariyas each * per cent., 
Kayaths 2 per cent, and others 11 per cent, of the total population actually 
engaged in tilling the soil (20,586) at settlement. The following statement 
shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst proprietors and tenants, and 
their rents during the year of measurement : — 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen- 
sus of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations* . * 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 321 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,360 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e. ; 1,035 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 35,217 in agricultural operations ; 4,451 in industrial occupations, arts 
and rr&^hanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 3,240 persons returned as labourers and 6,374 
as of uo specified occupation. Taking the* total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 4,161 as landholders, 70,562 as cultivators, and 36,007 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,588 males as able te read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 60,574 souls. Azarnnagar was 
formerly a tappa or sub-division of mahAi Shamsabad in sirk&r Kananj and 
fiubah Agra. It formed the head-quarters of an amil, and, at the cession, wan 
made a separate pargan&h, which was attached to zila Farukhabad. In 1845 it 
was transferred to Eta. It has often been known as Aliganj from its principal 
town, which now gives the name to the tabsil. In 1846, twelve village* assessed 
at Its. 7,915 were added to the parganah from the fcnrukhabad district. 
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Badariya or Badarya, a village in parganah Faizpnr Badariya of the Eta 
district, is situated on the Burhganga to the west of Soron and 27 miles from 
Eta. It is also known as Sar&i Badariya or Badarya. The population in 1865 
numbered 2,489 souls, and in 1872 was 2,476. The town covers an area of 
23 acres and was founded by Fttizu, a slave of the Naw&b of Bareilly, 
who granted to liim the land lying between the new and old banks of the 
Ganges, free of revenue. The town was originally called Faizpur, and the par- 
ganah takes its name from the town. 1 aizu built a sarai opposite to Soron on 
the Burhganga, and called it Muhammad Sar&i. As this sarai is situated 
between two rivers, the Ganges and the Burhganga, it came to be known as 
the Muhammad Sami badarya, or Muhammad’s resting-place by the river, but 
it is now known only as Badarya, or locally Badariya. It is a place of mud 
buildings, though a few brick houses exist. Two wide metalled roadway® 
run at right angles to each other, and the shops along them form the bazar, 
which is shaded by some fine old trees and possesses a good well in the centre. 
The inhabitants are a few well-to-do landowners and the cultivators of the rich 


land between the Burhganga and the Ganges. Soron and Badarya are con- 
sidered as one town for municipal purposes, and the municipal statistics given 
under Soron apply to both places. For most months in the year the towns are in 
direct communication with each other by a sandy causeway, and an iron bridge 
recently built continues the communication during the rains. Badarya is badly 
situated as the site is so little raised that in flood time the people sutler much 
from the rising of the Burhganga. The village is, however, very clean and 
well kept. 

Bahai, a village of parganah Marahra and tahsil Eta in the Eta district, ia 
distant 9 miles from Eta. The population in 1872 numbered 820 souls. Thi® 
was one of the Chauhan strongholds, and on a lofty hillock to the east of the 
village are still to be seen the remains of a large earth fort. 0 

Barna, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north by parga- 
nah Sirhpura; on the east by parganah Azanmagar; on the south by parganah 
Kur&oli in the Mainpuri district; and on the west by parganah Sonbftr. In 
1872-73 the total area comprised 24,573 acres, of which 18,831 were cultivated 


(5,841 irrigated) ; 3,975 acres were cluturable, and 1,764 were barren. Barna 
is, next to Sonli&r, the smallest parganah in the district. It lies on the left 


General appearance. 


bank of the IvtUi, with, as a rule, a poor sandy soil in 
tho uplands (17,542 acres.) In the tract along the 


Kali (1,292 acreB) the soil is fertile, producing rich crops of wheat with and with* 


out irrigation, and on the uplands there are not wanting patches of good firm 
soil which with irrigation are capable of yielding a large outturn, but tho 
mass of the land is bhtir, and often very bad bhtir, infested by the kdnt weed. 
The well-oapability is not great ; kuchcha wells, except in a few villager, seldom 

K* o 
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Just more than a year, and pukka wells are few in number. No sugar, and 
only a small quantity of indigo, is grown, but hemp is cultivated largely and 
sold in Dhumri, where it is manufactured into ropes and a coarse sacking 
known as tat. Altogether tile kh trlf crops occupied 49 *3 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area during the year of measurement, and amongst them sugar-cane 
covered 0*4 per cent., cotton 4*7 per cent., and indigo 1*3 per cent. In the 
vabi, wheat covered 13*8 per cent., barley 18*8 per cent., and gram 4*9 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area. 

The assessment of the previous settlements were as follows : — (1) Rs. 

15,906; (2) Us. 13,730; (3) Its. 15,031; (4) Rs. 
15,090, and ( 5 ) bv Mr. Robinson in the Parukh abaci 
district, under Regulation IX. of 1833, Rs. 18,331. This last assessment 
tell at Re. 1-4-3 on the cultivated acre, implying an average rent-rate of Re. 
1-14-4 per acre; but was reduced on revision, eight years afterwards, by Mr. 
Wynyard, tolls. 10,353, falling at Re. 1-2-0 on the cultivated aero and implying 
an average rent-rate of Re. 1-11-1 per cultivated acre. At the expiration of the 
Settlement the revenue was lls. 10.3*29, giving an incidence of only Re. 0-13-10 
on the cultivation. The following statement compared the past and present 
areas : — 


Fiscal history 
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1,292 acres are tdrai land. The irrigation shown at the present settlement is 
exclusive of that of the Kali nadi tract. The new figures show an increase 
in cultivation amounting to 30 per cent., and in irrigation of 150 per cent., 
whilst 17 per cent, of the total culturable area remained untilled. Mr. J. 8. 
Porter made the present settlement, and found that the existing rental, 
corrected for lands cultivated by proprietors and held free of rent at average 
cultivating rates, and lor tmtdl lands by estimate, arnountod to Rs, 33,969, 
giving an average rent-rate of Ro. 1-12-10. But, as Mr. Porter remarks, 
rents were low in this parganah and capable of considerable expansion. 
He adopted Mr. Crosthwaite’s rales for Sonhdr, which is of similar character, 
and dividing the Barna villages into three circles, fixed separate rates per 
acre for each class of soil in each circle, without distinction of irrigation, the 
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division into circles apparently providing for the variations in w ell-capability, 
thus 
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Applying these rates to the soils as given in the field-books, a rental of Rs. 40,5178 
was found, but tin’s was found excessive, and a deduction of 10 per cent, was 
allowed, giving an assumed assets of Its. 3(1,340, on which a revenue of Its. 
18,210 was ultimately assessed. The new revenue implies an average rent- 
rate of Re. 1-15-0 per acre, and fell at Re. 0-15-don the cultivation, and gave a 
rise of 11 per cent, above the previous demand. The following figures show 
the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have been applied: — gmihan — wet. 
1,1*54 acres, dry ; 578 acres: total, 1 ,512 acres : matfh/dr — wet. 111 acres ; drv, 224 
acres ; and tardi, IOC acres; total, 551 acres: dt’nnnt — wet., 2,572 acres : dry, 4,580 
acres ; and tardi , 7(555 acres; total, 7,7*2 L acres : hftur — wet, 552 acres ; dry, 7,805 
acres ; and tarai, 833 acres ; total, 9,070 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 
18,834 acres. The following table shows the well-capabilities at settlement : — > 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Barna contained (58 inhabited 


Population. villages, of which 42 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 18 had 

between 200 and 500 ; 7 had between 500 and 1,000 ; and one 
had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records show 35 estates, of which 
Iff were held in samlnd&ri tenure, three in perfect pattid&ri, and 16 in imper- 
fect pattidari. The total population in 1872 numbered 15,728 souls (7,1 G2 
females), giving 413 to tho square mile, or 437 to the cultivated square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 15,091 Hindus, of whom 8,871 wfcre 
females ; and 631 Musalmans, amongst whom 288 were females; and six Chris- 
tiana. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
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census Bhows 2,852 Brahmans, of whom 1,289 were females; 1,176 R&jpufs, 
including 515 females ; 80 Baniyas (34 females) ; whilst the groat mass of the 
population is included in “the other castes” of the census, which show a total 
of 10,983 souls, of whom 5,036 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub- 
divisions found in this parganali are not distinguished in the returns. The 
Bajputs belong to the Chauh&n (1,037), Solankhi, Tomar, Sikharw&r, Rath or, 
Katiya, J&don, Badgujar, Gaur, and Taila clans. Amongst the other castes 
of the census the following show more than one thousand members each : — 
K&chhi or Mur&o (1,046), A Mr (2,437), Lodha (1,021), and Clium&r (1,792). 
The following have between 100 and 1,000 members: — K&yath (208,) 
Barhai (289), Mahajan (857), Khakrob (150), Kahar (435), Hnjjam (276), 
Dhobi (207), Dhanak (33 5), Gadariya (815), Kutnb&r (246), Kori (135), and 
Teli (389). 

In this small parganah the proprietary body numbers only 524 souls, and 
amongst them Th&kurs (87) possess 18 per cent, of the entire area of the par- 
ganah ; Brahmans (240) hold 32 per cent. ; Kayaths, 19 ; Ahirs, 22, and Musal- 

m&ns 9 per cent. The old proprietors were Brah- 
Proprietors and cultivators. * . , _ 

mans, to whom the parganah was given in sankalap 

by a former R&thor chief of Sonhar, on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage, 
and they still hold a large number of villages. The largest individual pro- 
prietors are Nar&yan Singh, the Ahir of Rupdhani ; Narayan Das, Ktmungoi 
K&yath ; Fida Husain of Farukhabad, and the ubiquitous Pirthi Singh, Jadon 
of Awa Misa, in the Agra district, who hold between them 9,930 acres. The 
remainder of the parganah is held by 520 sharers, giving 28 acres to each man. 
The cultivating community at settlement, numbered 2,420 souls, and amongst 
themThikurs comprise 6 per cent, of the whole body; Brahmans, 31 ; Ahirs, 34; 
JLodhas, 7; Garariyas, 5 ; Kuchins and Cham&rs, 4 per cent, each ; Kahars, 3 ; 
Kayaths, Mahdjans, Barbais, and Musulm&ns 2 per cent, each, and others 18 
per ceh_ of the total cultivating population. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement : — 
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Occupations. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 37 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 285 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 182 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
3,617 in agricultural operations; 474 in industrial occupations, arts and mecha- 
nics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
animal. There were 624 persons returned as labourers and 67 as of no spe- 
cified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the 
same returns give 30 as landholders, 10,753 as cultivators, and 4,945 as en- 
gaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, 
which are confessedly imperfect, bIiow 111 males as able to read and write out 
of a total male population numbering 8,566 souls. Barna is an old Akbari 
parganah belonging to sirkar Kanauj and subah Agra. Sonhar was separated 
from it by the R&thor Thakurs, who gave the present parganah in sankalap to 
Brahmans. 

Basundra, a village of parganah Mdrahra and tahsil Eta in the Eta dis- 
trict, is distant from Eta 10 miles. The population in 187 2 numbered 1,204 souls. 
Near it is Khera Basundra or B&simdhara, one of the old Chauh&n strong- 
holds which still contains the remains of a large earth fort. Basundra is 
situated on the Eta and Tundla road, and is the head-quarters of a police sec- 
tional division. 

Bilram, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in tahsil K&s- 
ganj of the Eta district, lies 19 miles to the north-east of Eta. The population in 
1865 numbered 1,692 souls, and in 1872 w-as 3,21 9. There are three muhallas : 
Chaudhri&n, named after the Chaudhri nau-Muslims, formerly Chauh&n Th&- 
kurs ; K&ziw&ra, called after its Musalm&n inhabitants ; and Mari, wh§^ grain 
used to be sold, but which has since been inhabited. The Chaukid&ri Act (XX. 
of 1856) is in force in Bilram, and in 1873-74 supported a village police num- 
bering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 264. The number of 
bouses in the town during the same year was 640, and of these 252 were asses* 
sed with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-4-3 per house assessed and Be. 0-2-10 
per head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 9 from the 'previous 
year gave an income of Rs. 580, of which Rs. 578 were expended on wages and 
public improvements. 

Bilram, according to local tradition, was founded by Chauhdn Th&kurs about 
556 years ago. The Raja of Bilrfim was attacked by 
Shahz&dah MasAud bin Muhammad, but the Raja won 
the battle, and a great part of the Muhammadan army was destroyed, and the 
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prince, his wnzir, and treasurer and many nobles were slain. After that the 
emperor himself attacked Bilnirn, when the Raja was killed and the whole town 
was destroyed, and such of the Ohauhans as submitted were compelled to become 
Musalrmins. For a long time Bilnim remained unoccupied and desolate; at 
length Muhammad Makhdum Cliishti, a fakir, came to the jungle that had grown 
over the deserted site, and taking up his residence there, induced the people of 
the neighbouring villages to build their houses on the lofty and extensive khera of 
Bilram. Some remains of the Chauhan Raja’s fort are still visible and the tombs 
of the Shalizadah, Wazir, and Bakhshi still remain. Many of the head-stones 
of the tombs in tho neighbourhood contain inscriptions which in the lapse of 
time have become undecipherable. Only on the head-stone of the wazir’ a 
tomh can the words u Khaluddin Babakr Darweshi” be read. There are re- 
mains of hundreds of tombs, and in some places it would appear that several 
Musalmaus were interred together. Within the village is the tomb of Muhammad 
Makliduin Salahuddin Chisliti, which, owing to its raised site, is visible from a 
great distance on all sides. Bilram is connected with Kasgapj by a broad 
straight road. Entering Bilram from tin's road, on the left-hand side is the 
new and well-built residence of Raja Dilsukh Rai, who was made a Raja and 
largely rewarded for his services during the mutiny. Further to the west is 
the Raja’s garden. Ascending the Mirra to the left, the small mud houses of' 
the villages intermingled with some well-built brick houses belonging to nau- 
Muslim landholders come into sight, and in the heart of the town is a large 
mosque. In the vicinity of the present site and for some distance on each 
side many remains of large buildings are to be found, which show that in 
ancient times Bilram must have been a place of considerable importance. The 
town is now r far from flourishing and has little or no trade. The bazar days 
are Mondays and Thursdays. 

Bilua'm, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north hv pargamths 
Paehlii ". and Faizpur ; on the east by parganahs Boron and Sirhpura ; on the 
south by parganah Murahra, and on the west by the Aligarh district. The entire 
area in 1872-73 comprised 60,155 acres (including 3,000 acres held free of 
revenue), of which 54,508 acres were cultivated (20,694 irrigated) 6,935 
acres were culturable, 174 acres were held free of revenue, and 4,538 Acres were 

barren. Parganah Bilnim lies on both sides of the 
K&li nadi and extends northwards to the Btirkganga, 
intervening between Pachlana and Soron. The main portion of the parganah 
lies in the central Du&b tract, and rather less than one-third lies to the south 
of the K&li nadi. It contains land of all kinds : that in the southernmost 
villages and in the middle of the parganah is a rich dtirnat, with a good 
capability for well irrigation. The Kali valley possesses a rich soil, though 
deteriorated in quality in places by the efflorescence of reh. The small strip 
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of land to the north bordering on the Burhganga ia rich and fertile, and 
grows fine crops of sugar-cane and rico. As might be expected, where the low- 
lands of the Kali and Burhganga touch upon the uplands tho soil is an uneven 
broken bhur, and through the parganah from east to west, about midway between 
the two rivers, an extensive tract of sand is found. This is not, however, of a 
bad quality, and the sandy area remaining out of cultivation is not large. The 
destructive weed keins is found in a few villages. In the assessed villages (.')l,8b9 
cultivated acres) tho kh nlf crops occupy 58-1 per cent, of'the total cultivated area, 
and amongst them, during the year of measurement, sugar-cane covered 1-6 
per cent.; cotton, 8 d per cent; fodder, 192 per cent., and indigo, 1*9 per cent. 
In the rt'Li, wheat covered 167 per cent., barley 119 percent., and gram 
8*9 per cent. 

The assessments of previous settlements show much variation. The first 
showed a revenue of Its. 42,850 : the second rose to 
3 m. ca i*-. • * . v * ]t s . 47,999, and the third to Its. 98,554. Mr. Timing 

made the sett lenient under Herniation IX. of 1893. when the parganah was in 
the lludaon district and had not vet recovered from the great famine of 1839-37. 
An area of 18,943 acres was out of cultivation and the assessment was lowered 
tolls. 51,251, falling at Lie. 1-6-11 on tho cultivation and implying an average 
rent-rate of lis. 2-2-5 per acre. At the expiration of the settlement the rate 
on cultivation had fallen to He. 0-15-10 per cultivated acre. The following 
statement compares the areas of the last and present settlements, exclusive of nine 
revenue-free villages, having an area of 3,000 acres: — 
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These figures show an increase in cultivation of 46 per cent., and iu irriga- 
tion of nearly 100 per cent., whilst the culturable waste has now fallen to only 
115 per cent, of the total culturable area— a very small margin for this district. 
The area entered as irrigated in the present settlement includes 230 acres of tardi 
land* The new assessment was made by Mr. C. H« Crosth waite, and came into force 
in July, 1869. He divided the soils into gauhdn or manured soils near the vil- 
lage sites, dtimat , mattiydr , and bhtir irrigated and unirrigated, and then classified 
the villages of the parganah into three circles, and assigned in each average 
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rent-rates to each description of soil. These rates were obtained from the 
people and gavp a rental of Rs, 1,54,104. A similar application of rents, 
assumed from personal knowledge of the estates, gave a rental of Rs. 1,44,025. 
An application of produce statistics to the average price list for 20 years gave 
a rental of Rs. 1,35,730, whilst the actual assets from the village papers cor- 
rected for seer, revenue-free holdings and lands paying rent in kind, amounted to 
Rs. 1,28,918, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-7-9 on the cultivation. The 
assignment of his own assumed rates to the different circles gave a rental of 
Its. 1,45, <>48, on which he ultimately assessed Rs. 68,860, implying an assumed 
rental rather less than seven per cent, above the existing corrected assets, and 
giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-10-4 per acre. This gave a rise of 34 
percent, above the former revenue and fell at Re. 1-5-2 per acre on the culti- 
vation. The enhancements that have since taken place would point to a much 
higher average rate than that adopted by the settlement officer. 

The rent-rates found to prevail in parganah Bilrum, and on which the assess- 
ments were made, were as follows : — 
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The landholders throughout the parganah are very prosperous owing to the 
great r Auctions made in 1838. Out of a total demand, in 1868, of Rs. 51,251, 
the sumrof Rs. 18,739 were paid by men who owned more than one village; 
Rs. 18,918 by villages in which there were few sharers, and Rs. 13,594 by 
numerous coparcenary bodies. Proper t y is therefore not much subdivided. 
Though transfers have been numerous, they are unconnected with the settlement, 
which was unusually light, and appear to have been principally due to the extra- 
vagance of the junior members of the Gardner family. No balances accrued, 
and there was little resort to coercive processes for the recovery of the land- 
revenue. The rise in the present revenue might have been greater did not the 
assessing officer fear that a too sadden increase might possibly cause the parganah 
to revert to its previous distressed state. The following figures show the soils of 
the assessed area to which the assumed rent-rates have been applied Gauhdn*** 
wet, 3,865 acres; dry, 790 acr ;s ; and tardi, 3 acres ; total, 4,658 acres: mattiydr^ 
wet, 1,486 acres; dry, 416 acres; and tardi, 209 acres'; total, 2,111 acres: 
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diimat— wet, 11,601 acres ; dry, 11 1,883 acres ; and turdi — 12 acres ; total 23,496 
acres : bhur — wet, 2,471 acres; dry, 1 9,127 acres ; and t-ardi — 6 acres; total 
21,604 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 51,869 acres. The following 
statement shows the well-capabilities of the entire area at settlement: — 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Bilrmn contained 199 inhabited 


» . . villages, of which 108 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

77 had between 200 and 500 ; 9 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; and four had between 1,000 and 2,000, Tbe only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Bilram itself with 15,764 inhabitants. The settlement 
Records show 115 estates, of which 82 were held in zanu'nd&ri, 12 were perfect, and 
21 were imperfect pattiddri. The total population in 1872 numbered 62,913 
souls (28,928 females), giving 012 to the square mile or 640 to the cultivated 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 53,124 Hindus, of 
whom 24,270 were females; 9,766 Musalmdis, amongst whom 4,645 were 
females; and 23 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census shows 3,243 Brahmans, of whom 1,408 jtere fe- 
males ; 3,269 Hajptits, including 1,321 females ; 3,336 Baniyas (1,581 ramrales) i 
whilst the groat mass of the population is included in u the other castes’* of the 
census returns, which show a total of 43,276 souls, of whom 19,900 are females. 
The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distin- 
guished in the returns. The Kajpiits belong to the Chauhan (582), Solankhi 
(79), Tomar, Pramfcr, SikharwAr, Parihdr, R&thor, Katiya, Pundir (1,383), 
Gahlot (92), Bais (131), Jddon, Dhdkra, Badgiijar (223), Gaur, Gaurahar 
(406), Janghdra, Bangar, Bhadauriya, Ttaghubansi, Kachhw&ha, Kirdr, dddii- 
bansi, Tank, Poraeb, Sengar, Maharwdr, Jaiswdr, Galmrwdr, Tonia, and Kon- 
imt clans. Amongft the other castes of the census, the following show more 
than one thousand members each KAcMii or Mur do (2,667), Abfr (3,358), 
Lodha (14,735), KMkrob (1,316), Kab&r (1,871), Hajjam (1,146), Chamdr 
(7,406>, Gradariya (1,652), and Kori (1,615). The following haw between 
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rent-rates to each description of soil. These rates were obtained from the 
people and gave a rental of Rs. 1,54,101. A similar application of rents, 
assumed from personal knowledge of the estates, gave a rental of Rs. 1,44,025. 
An application of produce statistics to the average price list for 20 years gave 
a rental of Rs. 1,35,730, whilst the actual assets from the village papers cor- 
rected for seer, revenue-free holdings and lands paying rent in kind, amounted to 
Rs. 1,2S,918, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-7-9 on the cultivation. The 
assignment of his own assumed rates to the different circles gave a rental of 
Rs. 1,45,648, on which he ultimately assessed Rs. 68,860, implying an assumed 
rental rather less than seven per cent, above the existing corrected assets, and 
giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-10-4 per acre. This gave a rise of 34 
percent, above the former revenue and fell at lie. 1-5-2 per acre on the culti- 
vation. The enhancements that have since taken place would point to a much 
higher average rate than that adopted by the settlement officer. 

The rent-rates found to prevail in parganah Bilnim, and on which the assess- 
ments were made, were as follows : — 


Bolls. 

First 

circle. 

Second 

circle. 

Third 

circle. 

Boils. 

! 

First 

circle. 

Se- 

cond 

circle. 

Third 

circle. 


Rs. 

a. 

Ks. 

a. 

Ks. 

a. 


Us. a. 

Ks. a 

Ks. a. 

First gauhdn 

11 

13 

10 

8 

9 

3 

Dry 

1 11 

1 6 

1 o 

Second ditto. 

7 

14 

6 

9 

5 

4 

fJUmat watered by K£U, 

3 15 

S 15 

3 is 

Irrigated dumat ... 

3 

15 

! 3 

4 

2 

10 

Matiiydr ditto, 

4 9 

4 9 

4 9 

Dry ditto. 

3 

4 

2 

10 

2 

0 

Jihur ditto, m. 

2 ;o 

2 10 

2 IO 

Irrigated maltiy&r 

4 

9 

3 

15 

3 

4 

I'ik'nit of tardi % ... 


5 4 

6 4 

1>ry ditto. 

3 

4 

2 

10 

2 

0 

M'»ttiy&r of ditto, 

• ft • 

7 0 

7 O 

Irrigated bhur ... 

2 

hf 

2 

4 

1 

12 

Uhur of ditto, ... 

♦ •ft 

J 

H IS 

3 IS 


The landholders throughout the parganah are very prosperous owing to the 
great r *uctious made in 1838. Out of a total demand, in 1868, of Rs. 1 1,251, 
the sum of Rs. 18,739 were paid by men who owned more than one village; 
Its. 18,918 by villages in which there were few sharers, and Rs. 13,594 by 
numerous coparcenary bodies. Property is therefore not much subdivided. 
Though transfers have been numerous, they are unconnected with the settlement, 
which was unusually light, and appear to have been principally due to the extra** 
vagance of the junior members of the Gardner family. No balances accrued, 
and there was little resort to coercive processes for the recovery of the land** 
revenue. The rise in the present revenue might have been greater did not the 
assessing officer fear that a too sadden increase might possiblj’' cause the parganah 
to revert to its previous distressed state. The following figures show the soils of 
the assessed area to which the assumed rent-rates have been applied * Gauhdn-*- 
wet, 3,865 acres; dry, 790 aor *s ; and taf di, 3 acres; total, 4,658 acres: mattiydr~~* 
wet, 1,486 acres; dry, 416 aores; and tardi, 209 acres); total, 2,111 acres ; 
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dimat—' wet, 11,601 acres ; dry, 11 1,883 acres ; and tardi — 12 acres ; total 23,496 
acres : bhtir — wet, 2,471 acres; dry, 1 9,127 acres; and tardi — 6 acres; total 
21,604 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 51,869 acres. The following 
statement shows the well-capabilities of the entire area at settlement: — 







Average 




Number 

Total 

! 



Clast of well. 

Number. 

of 

area 
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runs. 

irrigated. 

irrigated ; 

Depth to 

Depth of 





from each 1 

water. 

water. 
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Pukka, 

229 

i 

490 

t 

3.S87 

i 

6 9 

1ST l i 

8*73 

Rucbcha, ... ... i 

1,537 

1,568 

11,153 

7 ! 

1 S 21 

6 24 

Dheukli, ... ... j 

1 

35 

35 

99 

U 8 3 ; 

8 91 

4*51 

Total, ... | 

i 

i 

*,794 

2,093 

14,639 

! 




According to the census of 1872, parganah Bilntin contained 199 inhabited 


Population. 


villages, of which 108 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
77 had between 200 and 500 ; 9 had between 500 and 


1,000; and four had between 1,000 and 2,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Bi Irani itself with 15,764 inhabitants. The settlement 
Records show 115 estates, of which 82 were held in zannnd&ri, 12 were perfect, and 
31 were imperfect pattiddri. The total population in 1872 numbered 62,913 
souls (28,928 females), giving 612 to the square mile or 646 to the cultivated 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 53,124 Hindus, of 
whom 24,270 were females; 9,766 Musalm&is, amongst whom 4,645 were 
females; and 23 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongBt the 
four great classes, the census show's 3,243 Brahmans, of whom 1,408 Jtere fe- 
males ; 3,269 Rajputs, including 1,321 females ; 3,336 Baniyas (1,581 froxales)j 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes’* of the 
census returns, which show a total of 43,276 souls, of whom’ 19,900 are females. 
The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distin- 
guished in the returns. The Hajptits belong to the Chau bra (582), Sol&nkhi 
(79>, Tomar, Pram&r, Sikharwfir, Parih&r, Rathor, Katiya, Pundir (1,383), 
Gahlot (92), Bais (131), J&don, Dh&kra, Badgiijar (223), Gaur, Gaurahar 
(406), Jaugh&ra, Ban gar, Bhadauriya, Raghubansi, Kachhwtiha, Kirdr, J&du- 
bansi, Tank, Poracb, Sengar, Maharw&r, Jaisw&r, Gaharw&r, Tonia, and Kon- 
dair clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following show more 
than one thousand members each Kachfoi or Mur&o (2,667), Abfr (3,358), 
Lodha (14,735), Khikrob (1,316), Kali&r (1,871), Hajjdm (1,146), Clvam&r 
(7,406), Gudariya (1,652), and Kori (1,615). The following have between 
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one hundrod and one thousand members, Kayath (561), Barliai (884), Ma- 
h&jan (725), Dhuna or Kandera (290), Darzi (206), Dhobi (869), Kumhar 
(808), Bharbhunja (188), Son&r or Zargar (335), Khatfk (175), Teli (579), 
Banjiini (136), and Chhipi (302). Dividing the agricultural population amongst 
proprietors and cultivators, wo have amongst the proprietors, Thakurs 
possessing 21 per cent, of the total area ; Brahmans, 5 per cent. ; Kayaths, 5 ; 
Baniyas, 7 ; Ahirs, 2 ; Garariyas, 3 ; Musalmans, 43, and Europeans, 14 per cent. 
of the total area. Thakurs comprised also 14 per cent, of the cultivating com- 
munity ; Brahmans, 9 per cent. ; Lodhas, 27 ; Ahirs, 11 ; Kachhis, 8 ; Chamars, 
5 ; KaMrs and Garariyas, 3 each ; Kayatlis, Baniyas, Barhaisand Khdkrobs, 
2 each, and Musalmans and others, each 6 per cent* of the population actually 
recorded as cultivating the soil (5,993) at settlement. Out of a total demand 
of Rs. 51,251, the sum of Rs. 18,739 was then paid by men who owned more 
than one village; Rs. 18,918 were paid by villages in which sharers were few iu 
number, and villages owned by numerous coparceners paid Rs. 13,594. Property 
is, therefore, not much subdivided in this parganah and the whole proprietary 
body numbered only 489 souls at settlement. In the portion of the parganah 
held free of revenue there are 13 holders of seer, 205 hereditary tenants, occu- 
pying 1,578 acres, and 199 tenants-at-will, holding 723 acres. The rent of 
occupancy tenants in the revenue-free villages averages Rs. 2 per acre, and of 
the tenants-at-will, Rs. 2-7 per acre. The following table shows the statistic** 
of the portion of the parganah paying revenue to Government, : — 



The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 


Occupations. 


census of 1872. From these it appears that of tho 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 


age), employed i** professional avocations, such as Government servants, 


priests, doctors, and the like; 2,653 in domestic service, as personal servants. 


water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 636 in commerce, in buy- 


ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 10,031 in agricultural operations; 3,633 in industrial occupa- 


tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
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vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,982 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 544 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,630 as landholders, 28,793 as 
cultivators, and 32,490 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,230 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
33,985 souls. Bilram is an old Akbari parganah formerly included in dastur 
Marahra, sirkar Koil and subah Agra. It was transferred from Budaon to 
Eta in 1845, and has suffered little change in area since the cession. 

Bhargain, Bliargaon or Bliarugaon, a village in parganah Azamnagar, 
on the banks of the old Ganges, lies 33 miles north-east of Eta. The popula- 
tion, in 1865, numbered 2,455 soul*, and in 1872 was 2,439. The name is said 
to be derived f rom Bhargav or Bhargahana, a rishi or saint of remote antiquity. 
A number of Muhammadan tombs are found in the vicinity, from which it is sup- 
posed that it was the scene of some great battle. There a**o two shrines (dargahs) 
here, one of which belongs to a former pir of the Chishtis, and the other to some 
unknown person, but in the lapse of time it has been forgotten in which of the 
two tombs the Chishti lies buried. The residents of Bhargain are mostly 
Bhattis, a low and troublesorno sub-division of Muhammadans. The village 
was presented after the mutiny to Asa Singh, a neighbouring landholder, for 
supposed good services during the rebellion. 

Dharauli, a small village of parganah Azamnagar and tab si I Aliganj in the 
Eta district, is distant from Eta 24 miles. The population, in 1872, numbered 
343 souls. The village is situated on the Eta and Aliganj road, and is the 
head-quarters of a police sectional division. 

Dhaulesar, a large village of parganah Marahra and tahsil Eta in the Eta 
district, is distant from Eta 10£ miles. The population, in 1872, numbered 
1,308 souls. This is one of the u Pachbliaiya ” villages of the Cjmuh&ns. 
The remains of a fine old fort are still to be seen here. ^ 

Dhumri or Dhamri, a village on the banks of the K&li nadi in parganah 
Barna and tahsil Aliganj of the Eta district, lies on the road from Eta to Ali- 
ganj, 18 miles to the east of Eta. The population, in 1865, numbered 1,760 
souls, and in 1872 was 1,723. Dhumri was founded by one Dbarm Gyani, a 
resident of Nagariya, now a hamlet belonging to Dhumri. He built a fort 
to the south-west of the village, where he was afterwards killed in a fight. 
Dhumri is a flourishing little trading town, and is noted for its grain, cotton, and 
the coarse sacking known as u tdt patti” made from the son ( Hibiscus cvrinabinus ) 
and sani ( Crotolaria juneea J, which are grown in great quantities in the hhur 
plains to the south. There is a fair export in this article as far as Calcutta. 
Act. XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police num- 
bering four men of all grades at an annual cost of Ra. 192. The number of 
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honsrs in the town during the same year was 588, and of these 178 were assess 
ed with a house-tax averaging Ha. 2-1 1-1 per house assessed and Re. 0-4-4 per 
head of the population. This with the balance from the previous year gave an 
income of Its. 483, of which Rs. 482 were expended in wages and public 
improvements. 

Dundwa'raganj, a small, trading town in parganah Patiali and tahsil 
Aliganj of the Eta district, is situated on the Sahuwar and Patiali road, 22 miles 
Tiorth-east of Eta. The population, in 18(35, was 5,817, and in 1872 was 5,414, of 
whom 2,778 are Hindus ( 1 ,358 females) and 2, (33(5 areMusalmans (1,353 females). 
The area of flu, town is (35 square acres, giving 83 souls to the square acre. The 
town is made up of the two sites of Dundw&raganj and Dundwara Khas, 
separated from each other by a strip of open country, but close enough to be 
regarded as one. There are sixteen muhallas or wards. Tradition has it 
that the land on which tho village is built was formerly in the possession of 
Kont Rajputs, who were expelled by Shah&b-ud- Ijn Ghori in 111)4 A.D., and he 
settled here a colony of Dundiya Kiiyaths, from whom tho present name is 
derived. The ga nj or market was built by Shuj ; >at Khan, tho brother-in-law 
of the Farukhabad Nawab. Markets are held every Monday and Tuesday. 
The residents arc chiefly Shaikh zamindars, Jul&has, and Mahajans. The 
Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in the town, arid in 1873-74 support- 
ed a village police numbering 13 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Its. 672. The number of houses in the town during the same year was 1,580, 
and of these 447 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-8-11 per 
house assessed, and Re. 0-2-7 per head of the population. This with a 
balance of Its. 4 from the previous year gave an income of Us. 1,160, of which 
Its. 1,154 were expended on wages and public improvements. 

Dundwaragauj, or Ganjdnndwdra as it is sometimes called, contains a ba- 
| t '/ar, market-place, and a sarfp, and its centre roadway is 

^ a busy place. Some of tho shops, especially those 

for the sale of cloth and blankets, are well built, and altogether, although strictly 
a country town and much isolated, it presents a fairly prosperous appearance. 
The Dundwara Khaa portion is a great agricultural village, containing many large 
pnnd-built houses and enclosures belonging to the Musalmdn zamind&rs. In 
Dundwaragauj the inhabitants are also principally Musalin&ris, among whom the 
weaver section is the most important. Both villages are narrow and of no great 
size, but are situated on u well-raised situ. The short road which joins them is 
wide and metalled, and both are in communication with PatiAli and Sab&war 
by a good unmetalled road. Dundw&ragatij consists, as regards its more public 
places, of an open space to the north-west outskirt, where the sweetmeat-sellers^ 
shops arc situated. This space communicates with the sarAi, which again opens 
on the bazar roadway, which runs from west to east for some little distance 
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with shops on each aide to join the market-place. In the sar&i of the sweet- 
meat-sellers* bazar, on the roadway and in the market-place a very consider- 
able assemblage of country people takes place at market time, which occurs 
every Monday and Thursday. The sar&i is small and mud-built, but clean, 
with a clear central space, which is shaded by two fine nim trees. Entered 
from the west, the bazar road commences with a small mosque on each 
side, built respectively by the butchers and inn-keepers of the town, and giving 
rather a pleasant appearance to the commencement of the busy street. 
The roadway, as it leaves the open country, rises considerably, and main- 
tains its higher level from end to end. It is metalled throughout, and 
has brick-built drains on each side close to the rather well-looking shops, 
for the roadway is not very broad. The market-place is a small open 
square at the eastern end of the south side of the bazar, and contains a 
good well. Houses with shops surround it in great parts, and the bazar road, 
continued a little distance beyond the square, ends in the metalled roadway to 
Dnndwdra Kbas. This town, though small, contains many comparatively 
wealthy residents, and is doubtless much thought of and frequented by the 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages. To the east of Dundw&raganj stands 
the school, a new building of earth on a clean open site (C. P. ). 

Eta, the chief town of the district of the same name in the Agra division, 
is situated on the north side of the grand trunk road in parganah Eta-Sakit, 
in lafc. 27°33'-50' 5r and long. 78 °-4 2 '-25^. The population of the town, 
in 1865, numbered 6,507 souls, and in 1872 there were 8,044 inhabitants, of 
whom 5,884 (2,277 females) were Hindus, 2,150 (885 females) were Musalmims, 
and ten were Christians. The town has been the head-quarters of the district 
since 1856 A.D., before which Pati&li and Sirhpura both held that place suc- 
cessively and gave their names to the district. The area of the town, including 
Mayneganf, built by the late Mr. F. O. Mavne, c. b., amounts to 1 10 i^res, or 
excluding Mayneganj, to 93 acres, giving 86 souls to the square acre, w 

Eta is only an over-grown village opened out by metalled roads and of 
The #ite no importance beyond being the head-quarters of the 

district. The principal market-place is Mayneganj, on 
the outskirts of the town on the Grand Trunk road. It consists of two cir- 
cles of shops joined by a centre part which is open and planted with trees and 
contains two good wells. To the west of the ffanj is the new part of Eta well 
supplied with good metalled roads and containing the tahsili school, built like 
a small church with a square stjeeple. The school-room is large and well 
ventilated, and the site is open though low. A small boarding-house, in good 
condition, is attached to the school. To the east of Eta, is Baja Dilsukh Rai’s 
temple, an extraordinarily high and durable edifice, built after the Raja’s own 
4*iign. Close tq it is a large tank with a handsome flight pf steps of block 
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k unk nr leading on all sides to the water. Near the temple is the school-housJe 
built by the Iinja and presented to the residents of the town. This structure 
stands on a well-selected site, open on all sides with neatly laid-out and shady 
grounds. The public-rooms are raised high above the ground-level by a terraco- 
like plinth supporting massive pillars and wide oval arches. Behind the school- 
house and facing the Grand Trunk road stands the neat little municipal hall. 
In the town itself mud houses predominate, but most of the streets are metalled 
and drained. To the oa*t of the town and amid the buildings is an open spot, 
which contains a public well shaded by an immense banyan tree, and is a place 
of resort for the people of the neighbourhood. The munsifi and dispensary 
arc well-placed and well-cared for buildings. The tahsili lies beyond the Raja’s 
temple, with its buildings enclosed by a great mud wall. The houses of the 
civil residents are few and scattered. Altogether the site is level and almost 
low, and in former times it was subject to floodings which lodged in the numer- 
ous water-holes about. Mr. Mayne made a cutting into the great tank on the 
eastern outskirt and thence to the Isan uadi, distant four miles, which remedied 
this evil, but both require to be kept clean and deepened periodically to remove 
the accumulations of silt. 


There are markets on Mondays and Fridays, when dl dye from Buodelkhand, 

, . . indigo-seed, cotton and sugar are the staple articles of 

Municipality. ’ rni ° . . . _ , , 

trade. The Municipal Act is in force m Eta, and the 
affairs of the town are managed by a committee of 15 members, of whom five 
are official and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi 
during 1874-75 amounted to Re. 0-15-7 per head of the population. The fol- 
lowing statement shows the income and expenditure for several years : — 


Receipts. 


Opening balance, 

Class I. — Food and drink J 
„ II. — Animals for 
slaughter. 

„ III. — Fuel, &c.j 
„ IV. — Building mate- 
rials. 

„ V —Drugs, spices,.,. 
», I V, — To baeco , 

,, VII. — Textile fabrics, 
,,VIIJ.— Metals, 
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«o 
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4,913 

6,451 

33 

40 

44 
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316 

305 
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605 
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734 
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303 
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~6~964 

7,808 

8,453 
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160 
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1,141 

1,056 

1,292 
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10,441 
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Expenditure. 
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Statement showing the net import of dutiable articles and the consumption per head 

of the population . 
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History. 


Th© town is said to have been founded about five hundred years ago by 
SangrAm Singh, a ChaubAn Th&kur and descendant of 
Prithimj of Dehli. This chief then resided at Pahor, 
m village on© mile south of Eta. He had come out to hunt in the direction of 
Eta and was so delighted with the locality that he determined to build a town 
on the spot. While digging for the foundations with a dagger he hapn^ied to 
strike on a brick, and gave the place the name of inia , meaning 1 a*jn.ac6 of 
bricks’ and hence is derived the name Eta. A similar fable is narrated of the 
origin of the name EtAwa (Int&wa). Local tradition makes Eta to have been 
the site of an older town named Aurangabad, which had been deserted and was 
at that time a jungle. SangrAm Singh built a mud fort which is still in exist- 
ence to the north of the town, and for several generations his descendants 
occupied the surrounding territory, with the title of Raja, until the mutiny, when 
Raja Damar Singh rebelled and his property was confiscated, while he lost the 
title of Raja* 

ETA-SAKfT, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north-west by 
parganah M&rahra ; on the south-west by the Mainpuri district; on the 
north and north-east by parganahs SahAwar-KarsAna and Sirhpura; on 
the east by Sirhpura and SonhAr, and on the south by the Mainpuri district 
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la 1872-73 the total area comprised 1(54,554 acres, of which 86,784 acres 
Were cultivated <56,591 acres irrigated and 2,460 acres tardi), 17,397 acres 
were culturablo, and 60,373 acres were barren. The parganah is com- 
posed of the old taluka of Eta ou the north, joined to parganah Sakft on the 

south. The united parganah consists, for the main part, 
Physical features. Q f* an uu l> ro ken flat interspersed with large tracts of 

usar , which occur sometimes in isolated patches, and again in continuous wastes* 
of miles in extent. A wide strip of high-lying hhur or sandy soil stretcher 
along tlie whole course of the Kali nadi, breaking into sandy undulations 
which slope down to the narrow strips of tardi along the river-bed. With the 
exception of a few villages bordering on Sonliur aud this Kali tract, the soil 
throughout is a fair chi mat, shading off in places to a soil of a lighter quality. 
Bhtir or sand only forms 9*5 per cent, of the cultivation. The Isau nadi 
flows through the parganah and forms a drainage chaunel to carry off’ the surface 
moisture and superfluous water from the canal. It runs generally in a narrow 
deeply-cut bed, overflowing its banks and flooding the adjacent lands only in 
the heaviest rains. In one place, close to where it is crossed by the Shikohabad 
road, the adjoining country is naturally low and is inundated from the river, 
and used largely for rice cultivation. In some places the lsan is used for irriga- 
tion for the rabi crops during the early part of the season by being dammed across. 
Kuchcha wells are possible all over the parganah, and are extensively used 
wherever they have not been supplanted by tho canal. The number of wells and 
the area irrigated from each is shown below ; - 


, 

Class of well. 

i 

. 

Number. 

Number 

of 

TUBS. 

1 

Area 

irrigated. 

Area irri- 
gated from 
each run. 

Average 

depth 

of water. 

Average 
depth 
to water. 

Pukka, 


»'l 9 

1,7*8 

5,027 

24,951 

4*93 

IIO 

1 7*98 

Kuchch^ 


•os 

8,500 

4,578 

19,381 

4 24 

7 6* 

17*12 

Dhenkli,w 

... 

••• 

19 

12 

19 

1 5 

— Hi 

60 


Total, 

... 

6,2M) 

8,0 17 

i 

44 , 36 1 

i 

... 

ess j 

... 


The former assessments of the Sakifc portion of the parganah 4 from 1225 to 
Fiscal history. 1244 fasli (1817-18 to 1837-38 A.D.) was as follows 


Tsar. 

1 

i 

a 

Tear. 

Demand. 

Year. 

»T3 

o 

a 

Year. 

1 

I 

Year. 

1 

£ 

ISIS, ... 

Bs. 

175,110 

' 1999, ... 

Bs. 

54,768 

1233, ... 

Ra. 

74,4*1 

74,500 

1237, ... 

Jis, 

72,6*0 

1241, ... 

Bs. 

74,169 

1926, 

Inllii 


55,464 

1234, ... 

1238, ... 

72,620 

1242, ... 

74,974 

1997, ... 

1231, ... 

74,364 

1335, ... 

74,342 

1239, ••• 

72,620 

1243, ... 

18,081 

1928, 

64,687 

1232, ... 

74,804 

1286, ... 

74,388 

12«0, ... 

74,249 

1244, ... 

*4,101 
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Th© assessment in 1840 was made at a revenue of Rs. 75,842, which gave an 
incidence ©f Rs. 2-0-2 per acre on the cultivation. In taluka Eta, the settlements 
from 1210 to 1212 fasli (1802-3 to 1804-05 A.D.) were made with the Itaja 
of Eta &s tulukad&r, and ho was continued 1 in possession at the settlements from 
1213 to 1215 and from 1216 to 1220. in 1221, the estate was brought under 
direct management, but the settlement for 1222 to 1226 was again made with 
th© Raja, 2 Arrears accrued in 1223, and the settlement was annulled and 
Separate farming arrangements were made for each village from 1224 to 1235 
fasli (1816-17 to 1827-28 A. I).). The settlement was then revised and en- 
gagements were again taken from Raja Megh Singh. The revenue demand 
from 1225 to 1214 fasli was as follows : — 


Year. 

*T3 

S3 

i i 

Q 

YeAr. 

1 

Demand. 

Year. 

! 

Demand, j 

Year. 

Demand . 

Year. 

Demand. 


I.B. 

• 

Rs. 


n f. 1 

! 

Its. 

i 

Rs. 

1225, 

61, on: 

1229, 

68,216 

1233, 

6 8 363 

4237, 

j 6V36 

124\ ... 

67,097 

1226, 

62 040 

1230, 

62,899 

!>3I, 

68.363 

12 H, 

i 67.201 1212, ... ! 

67,097 

1227, 

63,216 

iy:n, ... 

68 3.1 

1235, ... 

68.379 

123 V, 

67,101 

1243, 

67,097 

1228, 

63,216 

1232, 

1 

! 6(?,95 1 1 

1 1 

] 236, 

(5 ,36 4 

! 

1240, 

| 07,097 

j l'M4, ... 

66,397 


In 1840, Mr. G. Edmonstone proposed to continue the arrangement with 
the Raja but the Board directed him 3 to make a sub-settlement with the village 
proprietors or their nmkaddams, who were to be recorded as biswadars, paying 
a certain sum as mat Ik ana to the Raja of Eta as talnkadir. The result of tin’s 
arrangement was that out of a total of 147 estates, 128 were settled with the 
village proprietors, and 19 only, in which the proprietors were not forthcoming, 
or whore the Raja had entire possession of the management, were settled with him 
as proprietor. The amount of malikdna scorns to have been fixed at 29 per cent, 
on the revenue. The results of this arrangement, taking the two pargfmahs ns 
one, was a revenue of Rs. 1,43,927, and a mahkdna of Rs, 16,228. In E*Jf alone, 
Mr. Edmonstone imposed a revenue of Rs. 68,486, amounting to about 61 to 62 
per cent, of tbo assets and falling at Re. 1-15-7 on the cultivation. 

Though the famine which pressed so heavily on the parganahs on the 
... other side of the K&li was not so severely felt here, it 

was considered necessary to revise the assessment. Tho 
revision was made by Mr. Cocks, who says that it was the addition of the 
malikdna that ruined tho mukaddams, but as the malikdna was little more than 
17 per cent, of the assets (being 29 per cent, of a revenue really asssessed 
on 59*7 per cent, of the rental assets), and tho total demand was only 76*7 per 
cent, of the assets, tho cause of the break-down must he looked for elsewhere. 

1 Board*# Kec., April 3, !Sl2,Nt>. Si j February 25, 1812 ; No. S3. 8 Ibid. Jane 8, 

1814. No. 26 : October 30, 1817, January 1, 1823, Nor. 29 31 : March 24, 1624. No 3; June 2. 
1896, No* 6 : April 6, 1626, No. 9. * 26 th April, 1840. 
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It may bo surges toil that tho newness of tho position and an tin familiarity with 
t] l0 duties of proprii toi\< holding direct from Government had much to do with 
the failure. In parganah Sak/t, Mr. Cocks merel v says that “ the want of manage- 
ment and honesty on tho part of the zanmida rs" led to the deterioration of the 
parganah. Whatever m iv have been the causes, balances accrued in five years 
in Salat amounting to Its. 1 S,o 49, or 21 per cent, of the revenue, and in 
Eta to Rs. 35,178, or 42 p*r cent, of the demand. In Eta, 9 estates were 
sold by auction for arrears of revenue, and were bought in by Government 
in default of purchasers ; 17 estates were held in direct management ; 9 were 
farmed, an 1 many odiers wore transferred either by mortgage or private sale. 
Eventually m Sake a reduction of I fa. 0.214, or 7 percent, of the revenue, was 
made over 58 \ i i In 'S and in Eta the reduction amounted to Rs. 4,408, or 0*5 
per cent, of the demand over 70 villages-. The general result for the united 
parganah was a rcwmio of R s . 1.01, 2 15 and a im<Hk<iua o r Rs. 1,4,958, fall- 
ing at Re. 1-10-0 on the cultivated acre ; in Eta at Re. 1-13-6 and in Sakit 

at Re. 1-13-11. At the expiration of the settlement the revenue Btood at 

* 

Rs. 1,33,210 and the nr>!',it}un ai ii, . 1 1,730, and owing to the increase in culti- 
vation, tho incidence of the revenue mi the cultivated acre fell to lie. 1-8-6. 

The nt'rffktiao of the Em village- was enjoyed by the Raja “ until the mutiny,” 

after winch tho whole of his estates were confiscated 
Transfer r. Jtnja of Eta. . . 

to (jrovrrire.ent for rebellion ; the family characteristic 

of a unswerving by ally and a lii«*rence to ihc British ( Jovernmont,” which is pro- 
minently noticed by Mr. Edmonstc.ne, a] -]>< aring to have died out with tho 
representative timn in pos-< s-don, Raja. Mygh JSingh, as the estates of his son, 
Raja Darnbar Singh, were confiscated for rebellion. The only villages which 
escaped forfeiture in this pargnuah w<*ro seven, which had been set aside for 
the maintenance of the Rani, and had been recorded in her name. These have 
deseen^d to the grandson of Raja l>a mar Singh, the son of his daughter, 
who wolinarried to a Rajput noble in the Jaipur territory, and are the only 
remnants of the ancestral property now loft to the family. Tho other villages 
Betlled direct with the Raja which were still in his actual possession at the time 
of the mutiny wore given in reward to loyal subjects ; the vnalikdna income 
however from the villages sub-settled with tho mukaddains was not given away, 
but, having become tho property of Government by the the act of confiscation, 
has been, since the mutiny, credited, together with the actual demand, as reve- 
nao. Two villages form an exception in which the Raja’s right to malikdna 
had, antecedent to the mutiny, been sold by auction under a civil court decree. 
The malikdna in these villages loo was at first confiscated and credited to Go- 
vernment with the rest, but tho auction-purchasers made good their claim in the 
civil courts, an I obtained a decree against Government which was not contest- 
ed, entitling them to receive the malikdna .” 
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Other transfers. 


The records relating to the period preceding t.Tio mutiny have been destroy- 
ed and the statistics of* transfers can only be given from 
18h 7 to 1870. During this period 17,81)1 acres of culti- 
vation, paying a revenue of Rs. 29,380, wore transferred by private sale for a sum 
of Rs. 3,92,358, which gives an average of Rs. 21-1-1-1 1 per acre and 13*4 years’ 
purchase of 1 he land revenue. Between 1857 and 1 303 the, price was Rs. 1 8-6-1 
per acre for 7,327 acres, and between 186 1 and 1870 this had risen to Rs. 21-0*3 
per acre for 15,097 acres. Between 1857 and 1870. 2,881 cultivated acres, pay- 
ing a revenue of Rs. 4,880, were sold by auction for Rs. 32,010, giving an aver- 
age rate of Rs. 1 1-1-9 and 0 0 years’ purchase of the revenue, and during the 
same period 7,032 cultivated acres, paying a land-revenue of Rs. 12,388, wero 
transferred by mortgage, giving a cultivation value <>i Rs. 10-13-1 per acre and 
6*1 years 1 purchase of the revenue. Altogether 27,81)7 acres of cultivated land 
changed hands at an average price of Rs. 17-15-1 1 per acre and 10*7 years’ pur- 
chase of the land-revenue. By far th * largest portion « f th * transfers have been 
effected by private arrangement, ami id is is the bent test oi the value of the land, and 
all through the rise in value is romarh d>ic. It .should be noted, however, that as 
a number of the transfers have been of the biswudurs* rights in villages paying 
malikdna , the general average price per aero and number of years’ purchase of 
the revenue must consequently have been materially reduced, as the uadifauia 
has been included in the revenue of the transferred share, an 1 estates so bur- 
dened would of course bear a lower marketable value than those assessed at 
the usual standard. 

* The following statement compares the past and present areas : — 




| l! "assessed. 


Total 
area in 


i 


acre*. 

Darren. 

Revenue 

free. 

Past settlement, ... 

158,048 

68 904 

882 

Present ditto, 

164,554 

60,373 


A .‘SI S8Alir.K AllICA. 


( *uit Urtf blt\ 


( ullirniciL 


OH 

waste. 


6*450 

14,844 


Newly 

aHm- 

OoikM. 

: Irri- , 
| gated. 

1 

i 4 

| Dry. 1 

! 

f 

Total. 

10*778 

2,553 

\ 

! 5*' ,8 17 
j 59,051 

19 185 
27,733 

7 2,052 
86,784 


Of the area entered as irrigated, 2,460, acres are tardi land and of the area 
Crops and soils entered as old waste, 1,731 acres are under groves. 

From these figures it will be seen that cultivation lias 
increased nearly 20*5 percent, and irrigation by 11 per cent. Cultivation 
has principally increased in the dry area : hence the proportion of irrigation to 
cultivation has fallen from 73 to 67*6 per cent. Kharif crops occupy 45*5 per 
cent, of the total cultivation as compared with 38 6 per cent, in 1840: the 


Present settlement. 
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cultivation of cotton has increased from 4*5 to 91 per cent, of the total 
cultivation ; of sugar-cane from 0*5 to 0*9 per cent. ; of rice from 1/0 to 
3*4 per cent, and of indigo from 0 to 1*7 per cent. In the rabi, tho 
cultivation of wheat has risen from 21,195 acres to 23,383 acres, and of 
barley from 10,509 to 10,798 acres, supplanting so far the inferior raid crops. 

The new settlement was made by Mr. S O. L>. llids laic and came into 
effect from July, 1873. He found the actual assets of the parganah corrected 
for lands cultivated by proprietors and lands held free of rent at average culti- 
vating rates, and for lands held on division of produce 
by estimate, amounted to Us. 2,72,212, giving an average 
rent-rate of its. 3-2-1 per acre. His assumed average rent-rates, graduated for 
each class of soil distinguished as wet or dry, gave a total valuation of 
Rs. 3,56,957, to which must be added from miscellaneous sources Its. 3,500, 
or a total of Rs. 3,60,457. Maltkdna has been reunite l except in two instances, 
where the Raja’s rights were purchased before the mutiny. Mr. RidsiUile 
ultimately assessed at Us. 1,84,309, falling at lls. 2 1-11 on the cultivation 
and giving an increase of 38 4 per cent, above the existing revenue without 
mrlikdna . In the villages which did not before pay malikdna the rise has been 
37 per cent., and iu those where m.dildna had boon previously paid only 10 
per cent. The average rent-rate implied by the new revenue is Us. 1-3-10 
per acre. Tho following figures show the soils to which the assumed rcnC-rates 
have been applied : — Giahdi — wet, 10,096 acres; dry, 638 acres ; and tardi , 
36 acres; total, 10,770 acres: m itthjar — wet, 5,760 acres; dry, 2,989 acres; 
and tardi , 1,347 acres; total, 19,096 acres: dumat — wet, 39,525 acres; dry, 
17,370 acres; and tardi , 1,053 acres; total, 57,918 acres: bhur — wet, 1,210 
acres; dry, 6,736 acres ; and tar/ri y 24 acres ; total, 7,970 acres, out of a 
cultivation amounting to 86,784 acres. Tho rent-rates applied are given at 
page 82. 

Acc^ling to tho census of 1872, parganah Eta-Sakit contained 434 in- 

, . habited villages, of which 242 had Jess than 200 in- 

Fopulation. , , . ^ ^ % , 

habitants ; 129 had between 200 and 500, 53 had be- 
tween 500 and 1,090 ; and eight had between 1,000 and 2,000. The towns con- 
taining more thm 5,000 inhabitants were Eta with 8,044 and Sakft with 5,415 
inhabitants. The settlement records show 291 estates, of which 219 were zanix n- 
da i, 19 were perfect, and 52 were imperfect pattidari, and one was bhayachara. 

The total population, in 1372, number' d 121,870 souls (5(1,144 females), 
giving 485 to the square mile or 7(17 to tile cultivated square mile. Classified 
according to religioa, there were 1 1(5,907 Hindu*, of whom 52,545 were females; 
7,863 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 3,595 were females ; and ton were Christians, 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, tho census 
shows 9,580 Brahmans, of whom 4,106 were females; 7,342 Uajpiits including 
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3,061 fepmlea; 2,709 Baniyas (1,264 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included iu “the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 97,366 souls, of whom 44,114 are females. The Brahman 
and Baniya sub-divisions found in this purganali are not distinguished iu the 
returns. The Rajputs belong to tho Uhauhau (4,512), Solankhi (469), Tomar 
(941), Pramar (95), Sikharwaj (62), Parihar, ltdlhor (138), Katiya, Pundir 
(102), Sis >diya, Gahlot ( 153), Dais (116), Jadon, Dhakra, Badgujar (195), 
Gaur, Chandel, Gaur&har, Janghiira (96), Bangar, Bhadauriya, Raglmbansi, 
Kaelihwaba, Gaharwar, Katyar, Surajbansi, Kinir, Sombansi, lvhatri, Kate- 
hiriya, Baclilml, Gautam, Bhal, Gohail, and Jadubansi clans. Amongst the 
other castes of the census, the following show more than one thousand members 
each: — Kuyatli (2,150), Kuchin or Munio ( 8,06 1 ), Barliai (2,742), Mah&jan 
(3,450), Afn'r (17,610), Eodha (22,753), Khdkrob (2,319), Kahar (4,073), 
llajj&m (2,439), Chamur (13,785 b Dhobi (1,225), (ladariya (3,7(50), Kurnhur 
(2,022), Kori (2,507), and Teli (1,581) The following have between one 
hundred and one thousand membor>: — Goduiin (163), Dliuna or Kandera 
(668), Darzi (875), Dhobi (728), lJhauak (727), Bharbhuuja (423), Jogi 
(427), Sonar or Zargar (752), Loluir (128), Khatik (185), Nunera (556), 
Aheriya (117), Nat (18(5), and Banjara (352). 

Distributing the agricultural population at settlement amongst proprietors 

and cultivators, tho former numbered 1,465 souls, 
tow^ UltiT * t0rB and proprie ~ amongst whom Thakurs possessed 35 per cent, of the 

total area of the parganuh ; Brahmins held It per 
cent.; K&yaths, 25 percent.; Baniyas, Europeans and Lodhas, each 3 per cent.; 
Abirs 8 per cent., and Musalimins, 9 per cent. Numerous proprietary bodies 
are rare, less than half the estates being held by more than four sharer*, and of 
the rest, about two-thirds are owned by single proprietors and one-third by less 
than four sharers. The Th&kur proprietary body is almost exclusively Gfrauhon, 
includiijg taluka Rajor, owned by Raja Khush&l Singh. Formerly tb3y owned 
almost all the parganah, comprising tho Major, Eta, Barauli, and Jirsmi estates. 
The Eta estate was nearly altogether confiscated for rebellion, and the Barauli 
and Jirsmi taluk as passed into other hands by sale for arrears of revenue before 
1838; the former is now owned by Europeans, tho Messrs. Maxwell of Cawn- 
pore, in connection with their indigo-factories, and the latter was purchased by 
K&yaths of Saldt, former commissariat contractors, who bought the estate at 
auction for a nominal sum. Two other large estates, Kasbah Sal<it and its 
component villages, and taluka M&nikpur, comprising 27£ villages — were the an- 
cestral property of the old K&nungoi family of Sakit, but they also were sold 
for arrears of revenue about the same period, and w ere purchased, the former by 
a Musalman commissariat servant, whose son still owns it, and the latter by the 
K&yatl* who bought Jirsmi, Th&kurs comprise 12 per oent. of the cultivating 
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castes ; Brahmans, 12 percent.; Lodhas, 21 ; Khehhis, 13 ; Aliirs, 14 ; Chamars, 
9 ; Garariyas, 3; Kahtirs, Klnikrobs and Musalmuns, 2 per cent. each, and other 
castes, 7 per cent. of the total population actually engaged in cultivating the 
soil (16,063). 


The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 


proprietors and tenants 

during 

the ycai 

' of measurement : — 
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Occupations. 


The occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 383 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,8<)9 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e., 1,1)01 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money, or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 25,050 in agricultural operations ; 5,265 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all olassos of substances, 
vegetable, mineral and animal. There were 4,319 persons returned as labourers 
and 518%js of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 4,073 as landholders, 69,112 as cultivators, 
and 51,685 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show' 2,447 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 68,726 souls. Taluka 
Eta was a portion of tlic old Akbari parganah of Sakit,, and was separatod from 
it in the last century and formed a distinct parganah up to 1872, when Eta and 
Sakit were united. Sakit formed the south-eastern portion of the present 
parganah. 

Eaizpub Badariya, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north 
by the Ganges ; on tko south by parganahs Pachlana, Bib Am and Soron ; on the 
west by the Aligarh district, and on the east by Aul&i. In 1872-73 the area 
comprised 31,504 acres, of which 19,757 acres were cultivated (3,628 irrigated). 
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6,004 acres were culturablo, 32 were held free of revenue, and 5,711 acres 
were barren. 

This parganah and Aulai resemble in all respects the similar riverine par- 

gamih of Nidhpur : they lie between the obi bed of the 
Physical features. Y, . . , . i /. i 

(fati^cs and its present course, and have been formed 

by the recession of the river. Tin* parganah is divi led into three portions as in 
Nidhpur : (1) the /tatm or low-lying land on the river’s bank, which is subject 
to inundations from the Ganges ; ( 2) th ud<mr<t or uplands, and the tana or low- 
lands adjoining the iJurliganga, or old bod of the Ganges. There is very little 
katra , as the eneroachments of the river of Into years ha^ caused it almost to dis- 
appear. The da ant comprises tie* treater portion of the area, and is here much 
superior to Aulai. It consists of a light thin soil, winch deteriorates Hie further 
away it lies from the Ganges, and is worst as it approaches the Rurhgangn. Its 
value depends upon the level and the depth of the deposit ; wherever there is a 
depression, the soil is usually deep ami goo 1, and produces sugar and wheat, but 
only in favourable seasons, without artificial irrigation. This thick deposit of 
earth is usually called gattr* Wafer in the daunt is found at from eight to ten 
feet from the surface, and irri gation by menus of the dh+’nUi or lever is practised. 
The tardi lands of both the old and new Ganges is a fine rich soil, growing sugar 
and rice without irrigation; but the former is less valuable, being less open, and 
wantinglin the means of escape for the wafer when the inundation is excessive, 
so that the water often lodges and destroys the crop. Most of the land of the 
Ganges kutra is classed as lav<i\ hut there is some high-lying land with poor soil 
which only grows barley. Tin* khaixf crops at settlement showed a percentago 
of 57*5 on the total cultivation : sugar-cane, 10*6 per cent.; cotton, 22 11, and 
chari or fodder 5 *8. In the mbt^ wheat covered 27*8 per cent, of the total cultiva- 
tion, barley 11*8 and other crops only 2*9 per cent. The following statement 
shows the well capabilities at settlement : — M 
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! 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Pukka, 

ISI 

S 

8 

17 

2*12 

9*60 

6*00 

Kuchcha, ... 

• •• 

319 

319 

. 682 

« b '2 

6*09 

2 75 

JLlienkli, ... 


1,171 

1,171 

1,606 

1*28 

4*65 

1*97 

Total, 

• •• 

1,498 

1,4'JS 

8,105 


... 



The assessments of the first four settlements were as follows : — ( 1 ) Ids. 42,866 
(2> Its. 42,352; (3) Its. 47,576; and under Regula- 
tion IX, of 1833; (4) Rs. 34,633. The revenue, before 


JTifteal history. 
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the present or fifth settlement was made, was Rs. 32,027, giving a small decrease, 
due to loss by diluvion on tlio Ganges. The following statement compares 
the areas of the past and present settlements, and shows at onge tho pro- 
gress that has been made: — 



Total 

area. 

/ '/(assessed. 

Pul i nra- 


Revcnue- 

nKL 

DarreA 

i 

hie 

waste. 

J V 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Fast settle- 
ment, . I 

36,2 26 ! 

86 

'.37 * 

8,*94 

Present do.,; 

1 3J,5'>4 | 

32 

5,711 j 

1 

6,403 



Cultivated* 


tion. 


VTA* 

Acres* 


Acres. 


Total 

assess- 

able 

area. 


Acres. 


2,212 

601 


15,235 

3,628 


2,428 

16,129 


17,61)3 

19,757 


28.769 

25,761 


The irrigated area of the present settlement includes 1,120 acres of tar at 
land. Notwithstanding the great loss by diluvion (13 percent, of the total area) 
the cultivation has increased by 12 per cent, and bad there been a proportional 
increase to the cultivation in the portion of the area lost to the parganah the total 
increase would have amounted u> 28*5 per cent. The former settlement was 
made by Mr. Timing in the Rudaon district, and liis revenue fell at lie. 1-3-3 
per acre on the assessable area and at Re. 1-15-5 per acre on the cultivation, thus 
implying an average rent-rate of Us. 2-10-1 1 per aero : at the expiration of the 
settlement this fell to Re. 1-9-11 on the cultivation, and still 23 per cent, of the 
culturable area remained uncultivated. The new settlement has been made by 
Mr. J. S. Porter, and he found that the attested rental of the village papers, 
corrected for lands tilled by proprietors and revenue-free holdings, by imposing 
average cultivators* rates, and for land held on payments in kind (12 per cent, 
of the cultivation) by estimate, amounted to Rs. 58,434, giving an average 
rent-rate of Rs. 2-15-4 per acre. He next distributed the soils of the parga- 
nahs the following valuations : — 



Boll. 

• 

A rca in 
acres. 

Kate per 
acre. 

Suit 

Area. 

Rate per 
acre. 





Rs. a. 




Rs. a. 

Tara! 

1st 


177 

8 0 

Dumat 

1 st ... 

3,601 

5 4 


2nd 

... 

943 

6 4 

! 

1 ’* 

Slid ... 

2,485 

9 16 

Gauhaft 

1st 

... 

256 

10 8 

•» 

3rd ... 

1169 

9 10 

i* 

2nd 

... 

1,645 

6 4 

Bhur, 

... 

9,591 

1 6 


The result of this calculation was a rental of Rs. 61,487. In this parganah tho 
decrease due to the area under groves (256 acres) was more than counter- 
balanced by takiug into account the manufacture of sulphate of soda (khdrij. 
The waste land was poor though culturable, and, finally, Mr. Porter assessed at 
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50 percent, of the assets, or Rs. 31,1 10, falling at Re. 1-3-4 per acre on the assess- 
able area and at Re. 1-9-2 per acre on the cultivation, and thus implying a rental 
of Hs. 62,220, or 6 per cent, above the corrected assets of the village papers. 
The demand was reduced in 37 villages, was raised in 18, and remained un- 
changed in two, giving a total decrease of Rs. 917, or a little more than 3 per 
cent, on the existing revenue, which had been imposed under the 75 per cent, 
rule. The new assessment came into force in July, 1871. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Faizpur Badariya contained 92 
inhabited villages, of which 49 had less than 200 
Papula © inhabitants ; 28 had between 200 and 500 ; 14 had 

between 500 and 1,000, and one hud between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement 
records show 57 mahahs or estates, of which 45 were zamiiidAri, six were perfect, 
and six were imperfect pattid&ri. The total population in 1872 numbered 24,300 
souls (11,157 females), giving 496 to the square mile, or 607 to the cultivated 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 21 ,790 Hindus, of whom 
10,012 were females ; 2,498 Musalmans, amongst whom 1,139 were females; 
and 12 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 1,640 Brahmans, of whom 746 were females; 1,170 
Rajptits, including 481 females ; 659 Baniy&s (329 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in “ the other castes ” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 18,321 souls, of whom 8,456 are females. The Brahman and 
Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the re- 
turns. The Rajputs belong to the (Jlianhan (56), Sohmkhi (118), Toinar, Pra- 
m&r, Sikharwar, R&tlior, Kativn, !*undir, Gahlot, Bais, Jadoti, Badgujar, Gaur, 
Gaur&har (695), Bangar, llaghubansi, Kaehhwaha, Khar, Somhansi, Katehi^ 
riya, Baelihal, Maharwar, Taila and Khndlii clans. Amongst the other castes 
of the census, the following show more than one thousand members each : — 
K&chhi or Mimio (3,809), AMr (3,499), Kaliftr (1,134), Chainar (3,37 and 
Gadftriya (1,067). The following have between one lumdred and one thousand 
members : — KAyath (378), Barhai (448), Mahajan (456), Lodha (895), Khdkrob 
(553), Gosli&in (125), Hajjam (372), Dhuna or Kan lera (163), Dhobi (394), 
Kumh&r (293), Kori (814), Nunera (486), and Teli (405). Distributing the 
agricultural population amongst proprietors and cultivators, the former at settle- 
ment numbered 317 souls, and amongst them Thakurs possessed 28 per cent. 

Cultivators and proprietors. of ihe ‘otal area of the parganah; Brahman# hold 8 

per cent. ; Kavaths, 6 per cent. ; Baniyas, 2 j>er cent. ; 
Mahdjans, 1 per cent. ; AMrs, 12 per cent,.; Musalm&ns, 2 3 per cent., and 
.Europeans, 12 per cent, of the total area. Th&kurs comprised 9 percent, of the 
cultivating castes ; Brahmans, 1 4 ; Kaehhia, 13 ; AMrs, 15; Chamars, 8; Musal- 
m&ns, 9; Gadariyas, 16 ; Kayaths, Kuh&rs, Lodhas and Khakrohs, 3 per cent, 
each, and others 14 per cent, of the total population engaged in cultivation. 
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The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants during the year of measurement: — 


Class of cultivators. 

Number 

of 

Art a htlJ on pat/- 

iny 

Total 
average 
area held 
by each in 
acres. 

Total 

cash rents. 

Average 
cash rate 

Propor- 
tional dis- 
tribution 
per cent. 

holders. 

In cash. 

In kind. 

per acre. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

A cres. 

K». 

Hs. a. p. 


Proprietors (seer), 

317 

2,636 


i 8 

4,4 27 

' 1 10 10 

IS 

Occupancy tenants, 

1 2.098 

10.018 

I,i 29 

5 

33,955 

3 6 3 

66 

Temints-at-will, ... j 

1,106 

4,196 

1,H«8 

1 5 

10,619 ; 

2 8 1 

29 

Kent-free, ... j 

2-5 

490 

. 

i ... j 

1 

i i 

2 

Total, ... j 

3,6t>6 j 

17,340 

2,417 

i _r ... J 

| 48,901 


100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. . . . , . , t , ' „ 

male adult population (not less than nfteen years of 

age), 41 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 632 iu domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, <fec.; 314 iri commerce, in buying 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 5,214 in agricultural operations ; 890 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 923 persons returned as labourers and 245 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 824 as landholders, 1 4,91 3 as cultivators, and 8,563 
as engaged in occupations unconnected and with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 358 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 13,143 souls. Faizpur Bada- 
riya i amed after the village of the same name, or Faizpur, “ on the banks of 
the river ( Burliganga),” which is now usually shortened to Bad arty a '(see 
Badauiya). In the time of Akbar it formed a portion of parganah Sahiswan 
in dastur and sirkar Budaon, and was separated during the last century. Consider- 
able changes have occurred since the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833: 
fif teen estates have been transferred to Aligarh and two have been cut away by tho 
river ; seven estates have been adder! by partition and one (Sotna) by resumption. 

Himmatnaoau Bajhera, a village of parganah Nidhpur and talisil Aliganj 
of tho Eta district, is situated 33 miles north-east of Eta. The population, 
in 1865, numbered 2,215 souls, and in 1872 was 1,564. It was founded in 
tho time of Nawah Shujaat Khan, the brother-in-law of Nawab Muhammad 
Ivhan, Bangash, of Farukhabad, by Himmat Singh, lluja of Eta. At the 
settlement in 1833 it formed the head-quarters of a taluka consisting of 
twenty villages, for which Raja Himmat Singh and his successor liad 
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enjoyed a nankdr allowance of Rs. 4,591 per annum, which was then discon- 
tinued* 1 

Jaitiika, a village of parganah Azamnagar of the Eta district, lies on the Eta 
and Aliganj road at a distanc e of 24 miles from Eta. The population, in 1865, 
was 3,455, and in 1872 was 1,077. It is said to have been founded by Jaisukh 
Itai, grandson of Dhfr Salmi, brother of Raja Ram Sah&i, the ll&thor Thakur 
who founded Liampur. Jaisukh Rai is said to have been a worshipper of the 
Jaithri goddess, under whose protection he put his newly founded town, which 
was therefore called Jaithra. Jaisukh RuTs house and a representation of its 
former owner in stone are still to be seen in the village. II is descendants aro 


poor cultivators. The village was formerly a part of the large talukadari owned 
by the Katiya Thikurs who had become Musalmans, but has since fallen into 
the hands of the money-lending Thnkur Raja of Awa Misa in the Agra district. 

Jiusmi, a Chauhan village of parganah Eta-SakR, tah.'il Eta, in the Eta 
district, is distant 4 ^ miles from Eta. The population, in 187 2, numbered 1,413 
souls. Jirsrni was founded by Jagat Singh of Bilram, the ancestor of the 
former Chauh&n Rajas of Eta, and is still looked on as the head of a tract 
of eight villages known as the Athgaon Chaulmnan.” 

Ka'diubaki, a village of parganah Faizpur Badariya and tah>il Kasganj in 
the Eta district, is distant from Eta 26 miles. The population, in IS72, num- 
bered 881 souls. After the mutiny, a portion of this village was granted to 
some loyal Totnar Rajputs. 

KXnutOANJ, a village in parganah Nidhpur and tahsili Aliganj of the Eta 
district, lies at a short distance from the Ganges, 32 miles north-east of Eta. 
The population, in 1865, numbered 3,128 souls, and in 1872 was 2,717. The 
Ganges, which formerly ran under the walls of the village, now approaches it only 
in the rains. The village is a mere collection of wretched mud houses with a 
small bazar. To the west, on a high mound of earth, are the remains <j& a fort 
built of block kunkur ; also a tomb, partly in ruins, within which Shujaat Klnin, 
from whom the present zatnindars aro descended, lies buried. He was killed in 
the battle of Dori, fighting on the side of his brother-in-law, the JJawab of 
Farukhabad, against the Rohillas under Hafiz llahmat Ivluin. The tomb has 


History twice been struck by lightning. Beneath the fort are 

the brick-built houses of the present zamiudars, the only 
decent-looking buildings excepting one or two belonging to Mahajans in the 
bazar, to be found in the whole place* K&dirganj is built on the site of a former 
village called Ohilla Cliauti, inhabited by Taila Thikurs, a most turbulent and 
marauding race* They levied black-mail on all sides, stopped and plundered all 
vessels passing either up or down the Ganges. At length the outcry against 
their misdeeds became so great that Shuj&at KMn was sent against them and 



l Set. Rep. L $ 383, SowT# itec. 
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utterly destroyed all the Tlmkura, but liking the spot, built himself a fort on the 
eite of the former village, aud settled people round about, and called the new 
village K&dirganj after an ancestor of his, KaJirdad Khan. In former times 
the fort enclosed a large area of ground, but the floods of the Ganges swept 
away a great piece of the mound or Uiera on which it was built, atid made the 
foundations of a large portion of the enclosing walis unsafe; these hare there- 
fore been pulled down by Glmlatn Nabi and hi* brother, the present zainindars, 
who have disposed of the kunkur blocks for building purposes in Earukhabad. 
The old gateway with its round towers still remains and is a land-mark for a 
great distance round. Act XX. of 1 <S5 f» is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a 
village police numbering four men of all grades at an annual cost of Us. Itt2. 
The number of houses in the town during the same year was 677, and of these 
244 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Ko. 1-5-9 per house assessed and 
Re. 0-1-11 per head of the population. This with a balance of Us. 33 from the 
previous year gave an income of Its. 366, of which Its. 331 were expended in 
wages and public improvements. 

KAsganj, the most important town in the Eta district, is situated 19 milee 
north of Eta in N. lat. 27°-48 , -5 , ' r and E. long. 

1 78°-41'-3l/' / . In 1817 Kflsganj, had 10,752 inhabit- 

ants ; in 1853, the population numbered 13,860. and in 1865, there were 15,107 
inhabitants. The site has an area of 149 square acres, giving 106 souls to the 
square aero. According to the census of 1872, there were 15,764 inhabitants, 
of whom 11,409 wore Hindus (5,302 females) and 4,355 were Musalmans (2,069 
females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
returns show 73 landholders, 1,130 cultivators, and 14,561-persons pursuing occu- 
pations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 
1,904, of which 483 were occupied by Musalmans. The number of houses during 
the sanp year was 2,811, of which 558 were built with skilled labour, and of 
these 87*3 were occupied by Musalmans. Of the 2,283 mud lmts in the town, 
656 wereowued by Musalm&ns. Taking the male adult population, 5,133 (not less 
than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more 
than 40 males : — Beggars, 295; blacksmiths, 67; braziers, 86 ; butchers, 70;calico- 
printers, 81 ; cart-drivers, 51; confectioners, 228; cotton-cleaners, 86; cultivators, 
430; dyers, 61 ; ear -cleaners, 53 ; firework-makers. 82; fruit-sellers, 66; gold- 
smiths, 52 ; grain-parchers, 66 ; labourers, 314 ; merchants, 89 ; cloth -merchants, 
103 ; oil-makers, 90 ; petty dealers, 93 ; potters, 65 ; family priests, 89 ; school- 
masters, 61 ; servants, 833 ; shopkeepers, 399 ; sweepers, 192 ; tailors, 54 ; 
water-carriers, 206 ; weavers, 472 ; weighmen 101. 

The site on which Ka*ganj is bnilt is sufficiently raised to permit of the 
The sit*. drainage flowing towards the K&li nadi, which runs 

about a mile and a guarter to the south-east of the 


The site. 
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town. There is a good proportion of brick-built houses, which are shaded by 
many fine trees. A fine metalled road rims through the centre of the town 
from north to south and forms the principal bazar- way, whilst a second pas- 
ses from east to west, and the extremities of both arc connected by a road which 
encircles the town round the north-west and south sides. Where the two prin- 
cipal roads meet, there arc a number of good shops, forming a handsome octa- 
gon-shaped building, and thus providing an appropriate centre to the town. 
The shops on both roads are substantial, good buildings, and not only are the 
main streets metalled and drained, but many of the minor lanes also. The 
eastern quarter, inhabited by the poorer classes of Hindus, is not so well kept 
as the remainder of the town. The public buildings are a municipal hall, late- 
ly completed ; the dispensary, a plain structure with round arches and placed 
on the north-east of and well within the town ; the police-station and tahsili, 
both poor, unsuitable buildings; a good school with a l«rge attendance of pu- 
pils, and the munsifi establish^ 1 in au ol l Mu^alman building There are two 
pardos or halting-places for carls and an excellent sarai, with a wide open court- 
yard well shaded with trees, within the town. A fine mosque remarkable for 
its curious roof and numerous minarets stands in the Muhammadan quarter. 
There are numerous public wells, and water is found close to the surface. 

KAsganj is a prosperous, busy, trading town, increasing in population and 

importance. It does a largo trade in cotton, sugar, odd. 

Municipality. 

inuigo-sced and country produce generally, it possesses 
a municipality, the affairs of which are managed hy a committee of twelve mem- 
bers, of whom four are official and eight are elected by the tax-payers. The inci- 
dence of the octroi in 187+-75 was Re. 0-12-8 per head of the population. 
The following statement shows the income and expenditure for several years : — 


Receipts. 

n 

i - 

s* 

i * 

CO 

1678-74. 

I 

r 

i 

CD 

1 

Expenditure. 

CO ! 

*7 i 

CN 

£ 1 

» ! 

^ 1 

i— 1 

r 1 

r- 

oo 


lis. 

lis. 

Us. 

1 

Rs. | 

K". 1 

lis. 

Opening balances, 

1.451 

1,849 

3,414 

Collection, ... 

1,986 

1,884 

1,736 

Class I.— Food and drink, ... 

10,780 

6,746 

8,761 

Head-office, 

55*2 

2 33 

223 

,, 11. — A n i m a 1 a lor 

8 aughtcr. 

61 

196 

188 

Supervision. 

Original work. 

360 1 
2,779 

360 

2,523 

348 

3,283 

„ Ilf. — Fuel, 

„ IV. — Building materials. 

630 

771 

866 

Purchase of land,... 

600 

... 

800 

490 

474 

598 

Compensation, 


• « « 


„ V.— Drugs, spices, ... 

1/225 

1 075 

880 

Repairs, 

1,221 

1,421 

1,332 

„ VI.— Tobacco, 

340 

481 

360' 

Police, 

2,375 

2,399 

2,411 

VII — Textile fabrics, ... 

1,300 

1,319 

963 

Education, 

595 

601 j 

[ S>64 

„ VIII.— Metals, 

633 

540 

_____ 

450 

Charitable grants, 
Conservancy , 

410 

1,694 

427i 

1,772, 

852 

1,937 

Total Octroi, ... 

Fines, 

16,469 

13i) 

13,5391 

196! 

18,016 

154 

Lighting and water- 
ing. 

1,236 

8951 

! 906 

Pounds, 

103 

139 

196 

Gardens, 

8 

> 66 

191 

Extraordinary, ... 

Miscellaneous, ... 

94 

| 497 

1,869 

429 

96 

467 

Miscellaneous, ,** 

1,868 

1,949 

818 

Total, 


17,944 

17,273 

Total, m. 

16,666 

| 14,590 

» 18,904 
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The following statement shows the not imports in quantity or value for two 
years, anti the consumption per head of the population : — 


NKT IMPOK18 IN 


Consumption pub hbai> in 


lb? 2-73. 


1873 - 74 . 


1 8721-73. 


Articles. 


I 673-74. 


! Quail* 

* tiiy. 

! 

! Value. 

1 

1 

j 

Quan- 
. thy. 

Value. 

1 

Qtmn< 

tny. 


Value. 

i 

Qunn 

tity. 


Value. 


Mds. 

[ Its. 

j 

j Mds. 

Ks. 

M 

. s. 

c. 

K. 

, a. 

P- 

M. B 

! 

c. 

it. 

a. 

V 

Grain, ... 

145,04;? 


j 134,94 li 

) 9 

8 

3 

! 

... 


8 23 

7 


... 


Sugar, refined, ... j 

3,233 j 

! 4,* >86 

1 ° 

8 

3 

t 

... 

i 

U 10 

6 


... 


„ unrefined, 

47,815 


j 59,666 

Ml 

j 2 

1 

3 

i 

... 


3 32 

3 


... 


GW, 

1,773 


i 1,6;J9 

f o 

4 

8 

! 

.. 


0 4 

3 


... 


Other articles, ... ; 

... 

j - 28,788 

i 

j 27,93 J 


... 


1 

13 

3 

... 


1 

12 

4 

Animals for j 

• •• 

! 1,945 

... 

! 4 ,U3i 


• a. 


0 

2 

0 

*•» 


0 

4 

1 

slaughter. j 


! 


i 












Oil, , 

6i2 

1 *** 

761 

••• | 

O 

1 

8 


... 


0 1 

12 




Oilseeds, 

6,026 ... \ 

1 7,06)! 

! o 

15 

iu; 


... 


0 19 

6 

\ 


• M 


Fuel, &c . ... 

... 

| 8,595 

... 

! 10,057 

i ’ 

... 


0 

8 

8 

... 


0 

10 

2 

Building materials, 1 

1.296 

12,49 

1,084 11,58 s 

0 

2 

12 

0 

14 

0 

0 2 

12 

0 

n 

9 

Drugs and spices, ; 

6,254 

: 3,82 

4,508 

3,144 

0 

4 

5 

i 0 

7 

5 

0 11 

9 

0 

3 

2 

Tobacco, ... j 

2,0601 ... | 

2.897 

| 

0 

5 

3 i 

... 


0 7 

6 


... 


European cloth ... j 

... 

| 1 2,41.2:5 

f 

| 1.95.22S 


• •• 


I 5 

8 

n 

... 


12 

6 

2 

Native cloth, ... j 

j 

• •• 

• 4 * 

i ... 

74.616 


• • » 

i 


... 


... 


4 

1 1 

9 

Metals, ... j 


46,156 

... 

39,018 


••• 


2 

4 

]0 

... 


2 

7 

9 

— ' 

- - 

. . 









r 


— 

_ - 



Ka^ranj is said to hav * been foundo 1 bv Yale ut Khan, alias Khan Bah&dur 
^ Khan, the founder of Aliganj (see Auoanj; and the 

* builder of the great mosque, during the viceroyalty of 

the Nawdb Vazir of Oudh. On lus death without issue, Khuda Baksli lvhan 
became proprietor of the town, and after him Muhammad Baksh Kh&n. He 
sold it to Colonel James Gardner, and on the coloners death, it came into the 
hands of Sulaiman Shikoh Gardner, better known in Eta as Muna Sahib, who, 
in 1859, sold it to Dilsukk Rai, once an agent of the Gardner’s, now by means 
of his savings and “ the favour of the British Government, llaja and Honor- 
ary Magistrate.” The old military cantonment of Kasganj was burned down 
during Ilolkar’s raid into the Daub in 1804. In 1809, Colonel Gardner 
established cantonments for his cavalry at Kunwarpur, about two miles from 
Kasganj, and there they remained until 1828, when the Colonel resigned the 
command of his regiment. 
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The trade of K&sganj is principal If a through trade. Thus in 1 87 1-72 the dis- 
Tradc. tribution of saccharine substances showed as follows : — 


Import in unwinds paying duty, ... 
Ke-export, reccirmu: refund, 

Paanctl through in b.»«d or viith pauses. 
Actual local consumption, ... 

Actual amount of thr ough trade, ... 




Sugar. 

IiSb. 

Gur. 

Shira. 



7,519 

30,160 

13,698 

6,746 


... 

«,463 

| 433 

33 


»«• 

101, *3t. 

j * 657 

48,4u5 

6,748 


... j 

6,066 

. 30,160 

13,245 

6.707 



103,289 

■ 657 

48,868 

5*781 


During the same year 85,886 inauuds of grain and 1 15,251 maunds of rice passed 
through the town protected by passes. Li 1874-75, the import of grain and 
rice rost to 178,74b maunds ; the import of refined sugar was 10,531 mauuds 
and of unrefined sugar ( rdb and was 30,280 mauuds or if shira he added, 

41,527 inaunds. 

Kitsaul, a village of parganah Nidhpur and tahvil Aliganj of the Eta district, 
lies 33 miles north-east of Eta. The population, in 1872, numbered 1.393 souls. 
In former times it was the residence of Kots and llhars. In the time of Shahab- 
ud-di'n Gliori these wore driven out by Kliush&l Singh, a leader of the Gaur 


Raj | uts. 

Makaiicui, a village of parganah Marahni and tah>il Eta in the Eta district, 
is distant 12 miles from Eta. The population, in 1872, numbered 942 souls. 
It is situate 1 on the road from Eta to KYisg.inj, and is the seat of some trade 
in agricultural produce. Near it is one of the seats of the Gardner family. 

Ma'kahua or Marhara, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in 
fcahsil Eta of the Eta district, is distant 12 miles to the north of the civil station. 
The population, in 1 853, numbered 6,020 souls ; in 1865 there were 9,982 inhabit- 
ants, and in 1872 there were 9,214, of whom 4,58 4 were Hindus ( 2,253 Jpmales) 
and 4,630 were Musalmans (2,434 females). The site has an area of lot) square 
acresgiving 7 1 souls to the square acre. The tow n is divided into eleven muhallas 

or wards, the most noteworthy of which are the Kamboh, 
Pirz&da, Kazi and Akabari. The Kamboh nmhalla is so 
named after the peculiar class of Musalm&ns who inhabit it, and of whom some 
account has been given under the Meerut district. Pirz&Ja rnuhalla is occupied 
by Sayyids, who are mentioned in the district notice and hereafter. Kazis occupy 
the K&zi muhalla, and Shaikh families live in the Akabari quarter. The more im- 
portant inhabitants are the Musalmdns, who have great influence throughout 
the district. One wide, drained and metalled road runs through the town from 
north to south. The smaller lanes are narrow and tortuous and as yet undrain- 
ed. There are two bazars ; the bazar to the north, is the smaller and has 
but poor shops, whilst the bara bazar has larger and better shops, and the road- 
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way in both bazars is metalled and drained. Altogether the site is extensive and 
the population and the buildings are much scattered. To the south-east, thehouses 
are chiefly mud-built and contain six bangle manufactories amongst them; in 
the remainder of the town brick-built houses prevail. There are numerous 
public wells, and the water in the principal well was found at a depth of 16 feet 
from the surface in January. The mud-built sarai has a good mosque, and the 
school site is well raised and shaded by a fine nin » tree. The police-station and 
post-office are the only other public offices in the town. 

To the nortli-east of Marahra and close to the town is Miy&n-ke-basti, the prin- 
cipal Savyid quarter, surrounded by high walls which 

Nayabssti suburb. 

have corner towers and two gateways, but other means 
of ingress exist. It forms a separate town of itself and is owned by the des- 
cendants of Savyid Shall Barkatullali, a former Musalmau resident, now wor- 
shipped as a saint, whose tomb, which shelters the remains of ten other members 
of his family, and the beautiful mosque adjoining it, are the only attractive fea- 
tures of the place, as well from the perfection of the buildings, as for the order 
and cleanliness of the precincts. A room in the tomb is set apart as a school 
where the Tvoi an is taught. Miyan-ke-basti contains many substantial brick-built 
bouses, inhabited chiefly by the descendants of the Sayyid pir . They possess 32 
villages free of revenue in the Eta district, granted for the support of the shrine* 
The road through the town is metalh d and lined with shops, which form a fair 
bazar. In Marahra markets are held on Mondays and Fridays, and the chief 
articles of trade are cotton and indigo-seed. 

Marahra possesses since October, 1»S72, a municipality undor Act XV. of 1873, 


Municipality. 


the affairs of which are managed by a committee of 17 
members, of whom five are official and twelve are elected 


by the tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi during 1874-75 fell at lie. 0-6-9 


per head of the population. The following statement shows the receipts and 
expenditure for three years : — 


Receipts. 



1 

1872 - 73 . 

1873-74. 

1 

j I 37 4-75. 

i 


Its. 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance, 

... 

f 8 

334 

Oct roi, 

1,656 

3,695 

3,974 

Miscellaneous, ... 

190 

221 

268 

Total, ... 

1,846 

4,004 

4,576 

Expenditure, 

>,768 

3,670 

4.169 

Reserve, «•* 

88 

834 ] 

4)7 


Expenditure. 

j 1872-76. 1873-74. 1874-75. 

I 

Its K». Rs. 

Collection and head 478 737 656 

office. 

Police, ... 856 1,000 1,016 

Conservancy, light- 257 618 639 

ing, &c. 

Public works, ... 440 8*7 1,354 

Charitable grants, 145 351 343 

Miscellaneous, ... 83 147 163 


Total 


1,758 


8,670 


4,51 
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The following statement shows the imports, quantity re-exported, and the 
consumption per head of the population : — 



Cross imports in 

i Re-exported in 

j Consumption per head 

in 


1873-74. 

1873-74. 

1873 74. 

1 1874-7 fi. 

Articles. 









Quail- } 
lity. ! 

i 

Value 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

| ™«. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


Mds. ! 

1 

Ks 

Mda. 


M . 8. c Hs. a. p. 

M. s. c. 

Us. a. p. 

Grain,... 

41,5311 

5,440 


64 

4 33 4 0 9 4 

5 11 1 

0 7 7 

Sugar refined, 

994 

... 

... 


0 4 4 

0 3 14 

«•« 

„ an refined, ... 

2,1 0 


32 


0 # o' 

0 7 7 

... 

(I hi, ... 

Animals for slaugh- 

633: 

i 

• •• 

... 

... 

0 2 6 

0 2 3 

• • • 

ter,... ... 

ild. 3,830! 

— 

... 

•w 

lid. * 

hd. 4 

ft* 

Oil, ... 

6 >6 

... 

... 

... 

0 2 4! 

0 2 9 


Oil seeds, ... J 

1 .008. 


44 

... 

0 4 7 

0 4 13 


Fuel, Ac., ... i 

1 710 

3,072 ! 

44 


0 7 9 0 6 10 

#f# 

0 6 10 

Building materials, j 

... i 

5,664 1 

... 


! ... j 0 9 6 

3 U 0 

0 12 10 

Drugs and spices, ] 

Tobacco, ... ! 

... < 

4/J02 j 


116 

; u 7 1 


0 7 8 

659; 

• *• 

... 

0 9 10 

0 2 14 

... 

European cloth, ... 


21,539 * 

... 

... 

12 5 4 

*•« 

2 7 9 

Native cloth, ... 

... i 

13,4 24 | 


1,94*? 

‘ 1 5 10; 

Mft 

Oils 

Metals, 

* •• | 

6, 095 | 

... 

1,936 | 

1 0 6 6, 

... 

0 5 5 


The name M&rulira, or Marhura as it is most commonly written, is said to be 
derived from the saying “ mar ke hara bar dij/a” ». e. y 
iL utterly destroyed and made green.” Tradition says that 
to the north-east of the present site there used to bo a village called Sarupganj, 
founded by a Rajput, one Sarup Kisban. In f>95 Ilijri (1295 A.D.), Sariip 
and his family were put to deathly Ala-ml-dm Muhammad Sh&h, the third of 
the Khilji rulers, for some offence, and the remainder of the family became 
robbers. In the following year, whilst the imperial forces were passing by 
Saitipgaivj, some servants of Ahi-ud-din were maltreated and plundered by the 
robbers of the neighbourhood, and tracing the offenders to Sarupganj, the 
emperor gave orders for a general massacre of the inhabitants. The order was 
so well carried out that tho people were utterly destroyed and the place was 
again turned into jungle (“ hara kar diya” or “ made green”). Another deriva- 
tion makes the name M&uliara, referring the founding of tho tow r n to one M&n 
Singh, Chauh&n, after the dispersion of the Chauh&tis on the defeat of JJrithiraj 
at the close of the twelfth century. A third story states that in 1299 A.D. 
Raja Mani Ram, the governor of the territory round Marahra, founded a town 
near the ruins of Sarupganj by the express permission of tho emperor and 
called it M&rhara, because, says the relator, be thereby made green (hara) what 
had been destroyed (mara). Marahra contained three shrines of great repute ; 
one only is now intact, but the remains of the others are still visible. The 
ruined tombs contained the remains of Sayyid Abdul Jalfi Bilgrami, who came 
here in 1017 Hijri (1608 A.D.) and died here; and those of Sayyid Shah Jalii 
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Bukh&ri, wbo settled here during the reign of Alamgi'r. Tho tomb still stand* 
ing is that of Say v id Shah Barkat-ullah, one of the Plrz&dah family. It was 
built by Shujdat Khan, brother-in-law of the Farukhabad Nawab, in 1142 Hij- 
ri (1729 A.D.), and the beautiful mosque adjoining it was built by one Mu- 
hammad Afzal, a resident of Marahra, in 1145 Hijri (1732 A. IX). One of 
JBabar’s followers, Shaikh Khwajah Imal-ud-din Muhammad of a Kamboh 
family, a native of Multan, was appointed amil of M&rahra about 1527 
A.D. In 1542 A.IX, during the reign of Slier Shah, Im& I-ud-din’s two 
sons were appointee! to the offices of ehandhri and kunungo of tlie parganah, 
then for the first time created, and which were filled by descendants of the 
original holders until the occupation of the country by the British, when the 
office of chaudbri was abolished. The present kamingo is a lineal descendant 
of Babar’s follower. During the reign of Akbar, Marahra was the chief town 
of dastur Marahra and the residence of the officials. From the foundation 


of the town by Mani Bam up to 1560 A.D., the fiscal administration was 
under the direct management of the imperial officers, but, in that year, Akbar 
conferred tlie proprietary rights on Fateh Khiin and Umr Khan, grandsons of 
Im&d-ud-dirj, and Todar Mai divided it into two pattis — Hur-Nilgar&u and 
Hfcr-Bhairon, the latter of which is now known as Ahmadnagar Bahmnoi. The 
Pirz&dahs came here during the reign of Jahangir in 1 008 A. D., and in 17 1 3 A.D. 
M&rahra was given in jdglr to certain Sayyids of Burba in tlie MuzafFarnagar 
district. The latter, in 1738 A.D., transferred their rightsin the Nilgar&n patti to 
the Naw&b of Farukhabad, and their rights in the Bhairon patti to tho Oudh vazfr, 
in whose possession, with some short interruptions, the town remained until 
.the cession to the English in 1801 and 1802. The town continued of some 
alight importance until the cession, since which time it has gradually declined. 

Ma'rahra or M&rhara, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north 
by parganah Bilram ; on the west by the Aligarh and Muttra districts , on the south 
by pdkganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, and on the east by parganahs 
Eta-Sakft and Saha, war- Karsana. In 1872-73 tho revenue paying area comprised 
122,778 acres, of which 71,986 acres were cultivated (50,323 irrigated), 11,162 
acres wero culturable, 39,128 acres were barren and unculturable, and 502 acres 
comprised patches of land held free of revenue. In addition, 5,245 acres were held 


free of revenue, and of this area, 3,729 acres were cultivated (1,672 acres irrigated) 
253 acres were culturable, and 1,263 acres were barren. The total area of the par- 
ganah thus amounts to 1 28,023 acres, of which 75, 1 75 acres were cultivated, 1 1,415 
acres were culturable, and 40,391 acres were barren. The extreme length from 
north to south is 24 miles. The soil generally is a firm du/nat with a comparatively 
small admixture of bhtir, and is remarkably productive. Bh&r only prevails in 


Physical features. 


the high land overlooking the K&li and in tho neighbour- 
hood of Bilr&m, and seldom occurs to the west of the 
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parganab. The well-capability throughout is remarkably good, and kuchcha 
wells last several years, with or without a wooden lining. Pukka wells of solid 
masonry and of block kunkur are numerous, and most of them have been con- 
structed by the tenants. During the year of measurement, 34,401 acres were 
irrigated from wells, 3,971 acres from jhils and the Kali, and 13,353 acres were 
watered from the canal ; and in 1872-73 the canal returns show 14,319 acres pay- 
ing a water-rate. The canal has given a great impetus to the growth of indigo 
and almost every village has got its factory as the yield is greater from canal 
irrigation than from well irrigation. Mr. Porter remarks that the canal has not 
prevented the free use of kuchcha wells as in other districts. Its only injurious 
effect here is the development of rah in the usar plains in the vicinity of the 
canal and to some distance from it, so that the pasturage has been completely 
destroyed. The cultivation has not, however, been injured “except whero the 
reh has been blown from the usar on to the adjoining fields.” Altogether the 
kharif crops, during the year of measurement, occupied in the area assessed to 
Government revenue, 401 per cent, of the total cultivation (71,986 acres), and 
amongst them sugar-cane covered 0 7 per cent.; cotton, 12*5 per cent.; indigo, 
one per cent., and chart , 17*9 per cent. In the rabi, wheat covered 29*6 per 
cent. ; barley, 19*9 per cent., and gram, 3*3 percent, of the total cultivation. 

The assessments of the old settlements were as follows : — (1) Rs. 1,02,234 ; 

(2) Rs. 1,02,203 ; (3) Rs. 1,01,764 ; (4) Rs. 1,08,328 ; 
(5) Rs. 1,10,366 ; and (6) under Regulation IX. of 1833, 
by Mr. Rose in the Aligarh district, Rs. 1,18,841. The last amount includes 
and the first five omit the revenue of the village of Sen, received from par- 
ganah Sakit. The revenue at the expiration of settlement amounted to 
Rs. 1,17,333. The original assessment of the settlement lately expired fell at 
Re. 1-15-3 per acre on the cultivation, implying an average rent-rate of 
Rs. 3-1-4 per acre; at expiry the rate of incidence of the revenue on the cultiva- 
tion had fallen to Re. 1-10-1 per acre. Taking all the villages of the original par- 
ganah, irrigation at Mr. Rose’s settlement covered 63 per cent, of the cultivation. 
The following statement shows the past and present areas : — 


Fiscal history. 



Tote! 

area. 

| UN ASSESSED. 


Barren. 



Acre*. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Fast settle- 

... 

(M 

• 98 

3,617 

ment. 





J*re tent 

1*2,77* 

89,198 

800 

10,635 

Ditto rev- 





enue free. 

*>*** 

1,883 


240 


, 


- ■ 



, 

Recently 

aban- 

doned. 

Cultivated. 

Total 

assess- 

able 

area. 

Irrigated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Total 
cultiva- 
tion, ] 

| 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

r:: 9 

37,534 

23,124 

60,708 

7<>,739 

■ 

50,323 

21,663 

71,986 

83,1 48 

HI 

1,678 

2,057 

2,729 

•*« 
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These figures show an increase in the irrigated area of 34 per cent., and in 
cultivation of 19 percent. The proportion of irrigation lias risen to 70 per 
cent, of the cultivation, and the canal which has been introduced since last 
settlement affords 26 por cent, of the water-supply. Tho irrigated area of the 
present settlement includes 817 acres of tarai land. Mr. Rose assessed upon the 
conventional classification of soils into barer, nuinjha , and bar ha throughout, and 
Mr. J. S. Porter, who made the existing settlement, assessed upon gauhdn , dianat 
and bhdr soils, so that any comparison of rates is out of the question. Mr. Porter 
found that the papers of 107 selected villages gave a rent-rate of Us. 3-8-0 per 
aero on 37,525 acres held by tenants. The lowness of this rate was mainly due 
to the inadequate rates paid, as a rule, by tenants having a right of occupancy, 
blit also to concealment and fraud which were observed by Mr. Porter to obtain 
to a much greater extent and more systematically hero than in other parganahs. 
The reason is to be found in tho fact that the proprietors in Marahra are more 
wealthy and more keenly alive to their own interests.” Leases of recent data 
range from Rs. 5-4-0 to Its, 7-14-0 for irrigated (not barha land), and Us. 2-10-0 
to Rs. 3-15-0 for unirrigatod land. The corrected rental for the entire parganah 
from the village papers only amounted to Rs. 2,53,989, giving a rent-rate of 
Rs. 3-8-4 per acre. Applying the assumed rates already given in the district notice 
(page 82) to each class of soil, (gauhdn, dumat , and hhitr ), he found a rental of 
Rs. 3,27,804, and assessed at Rs. 1,61,020, which anticipated a rise in the recorded 
rental of nearly 27 per cent. The new revenue shows an increase on the old 
revenue of 37 per cent, aud falls at Rs. 2-3-9 per acre on the cultivation. The 
new assessment came into force from J uly, 1870, and since then the enhancements 
of rent that have taken place show an average of Rs. 5-2-1 per acre over 13,713 
acres. The following figures show tho soils to which the assumed rent-rates have 
been applied : — Gauhdn — wet, 6,256 acres ; dry, 473 acres ; and tardi , 51 acres ; 
total, 6,780 acres : mattiydr — wet, 7,226 acres ; dry, 1,359 acres ; and tardi, 306 
acres;Hotal, 8,891 acres: chtonat — wet, 33,518 acres ; dry, 13,285 acres; and tardi 9 
489 acres; total, 47,292 acres, bhdr — wet, 2,449 acres ; dry, 6,546 acres ; and 
tardi, 28 acres ; total, 9,023 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 71,986 acres. 

The following table shows the well-capabilities at settlement * 


Class of well. 

Number. 


H 

Area 
irrigated 
from each 
run. 

Average. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water* 

Pukka. 

*#» 


mm 

9,958 

20,418 

8*89 

13 89 

1 2 '43 

Kuchcha. 


• •a 


9,1 *5 

13,975 

6*49 

10-34 

3 56 

Dhetikii, 


til 


10 

8 

0 80 

6 41 

334 


Total, 

... 1 

3,304 

6,093 

84,401 

... 

... 

*•* 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Marahra contained 392 in- 
habited villages, of which 228 had less than 200 inha- 

Population. bilants ; 108 had between 200 and 500 ; 43 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and on© had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants was Marahra itself with 9,214 inhabitants. The 
settlement records show 181 estates, of which 154 were held on zamindari 
tenure, 6 were perfect and 21 were imperfect pattidari. The total population, 
in 1872, numbered 107,701 souls (49,443 females), giving 538 to the square 
mile, or 781 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 97,489 Hindus, of whom 44,3G8 were females; and” 10,208 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 5,072 were females, and 4 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,247 Brahmans, 
of whom 3,661 were females; 6,313 Rajputs, including 2,646 females ; 2,124 
Bariiyas (938 females) ; whilst the great mass of tlio population is included in 
€i the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 80,805 souls, 
of whom 37,123 were females. The Brahman and IJaniya subdivisions found in 
this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to 
the Chauhan (3,774), Solanklii (130), Tomar (229), Pramar (90), Sikharwfir, 
Parih&r, Rathor (116) Katiya, Fundir (152), Galilot (296), Dais (135), JarJon 
(564), Dh&kra, Badgujar (458), Gaur,Gaurahar, Janghara, Bangar, Bhadauriya, 
Raglmbausi, Kachhwaha, Bachbal, Tank, Katchiriya, Surkbi, Poraeh, Jais, 
Sengar, Maharw&r, Jais war, Gaharwar, Sut, and Raikwar elms. Amongst the 
other castes of the census, the following show more than one thousand members 
each : — Kdchhi or Murao (3,394), Barhai (2,325), Malayan (3,253), Ahir ( 1 ,795) 
Lodha (14,926), Khakrob (2,446), Kahar (3,036), Hajjum (1,955), Chamar 
(12,601), Dhobi (1,871), Gadariya (3,917), Kumbar (1,732), Kori (2,523) 
and Teli (1,544). The following have between one hundred and one thousand 
members K&yath (988), Goshain (367 ), Dhuna or Kandera (685)* Darzi 
(426), Dh&nak (406), Bharbluinja (248), Jogi (236), Sonar or Zargar (578), 
Bair&gi (156), Ghosi (132), Nunera (644), and Aheriya (543). 

At the settlement, the number of proprietors actually recorded wuis 1,700, 
Proprietors and cultira- and amougst them Thakurs possessed 47 per cent, of 

the total area of the parganah; Brahmans held 6 per 
cent ; Kdyaths, 7 per cent. ; Baniyas, 12 per cent.; Ahirs, 4 per cent. ; Musal- 
m&ns, 22 per cent., and Kdchhls and Europeans, each one per cent. Thakurs 
comprised 12 per cent, of the cultivating castes; Brahmans, 17 per cent.; 
LohArs, 3 2 ; Ahirs, 15 ; Cham&rs, 10; Musalmdns, 8; Kdchhi and Ga- 
dariyas, 4 ; Kdyaths, Kah&rs, Barhais, and KhAkrobs, each 2 per cent., and 
others 10 per cent, of the entire population engaged in cultivating the ground 
(9,370). In the revenue-free portion of Mirahra there are 51 proprietors 
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cultivating 573 acros ns seer; 232 occupancy tenants cultivating 2,806 acres at an 
average rent-rate of It**. 1-4-7 per acre, and 291 tenauts-at-will cultivating 850 
acres at an average rate of Rs. 2-9-3 p^r acre. Thoir holdings average 11, 10, 
and three acres respectively. The statistics for the portion of the parganah 
assessed with Government revenue are as follows : — 


Class of cultivators. 

Number 

of 

holders. 

Area 

pat/ 

In cash. 

held on 
ing 

In kiud. 

Tula 1 
average 
area held 
by each 
in acres. 

Total 

CM»h 

rents. 

Average 
cash-rent per 
aero. 

Propor- 
tional 
distri- 
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per cent. 

• 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Hk. 

Bs. a. 

P 


Proprietors (seer), 

1,649 

| 9,794 


6 

23,641 

2 6 

7 

IS 

Occupancy tenants, ... 

6,021 

47, -'95 

261 I 

8 

1 .5 8,398 

3 5 

7 

66 

Tenants-at-will, 

2,362 

13.763 

60 

6 

65,467 

4 0 

6 

19 

Kent-free, 

464 

813 


... 

179 

... 


2 

Total, 

10,496 

71,665 

i 

321 | 


2,37,685 i 

! 
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The occupations of the people are 

shown 

in the 

statistics collected 

at the 


Occupations. 


census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 481 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,716 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,548 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 19,417 in agricultural operations ; 4,302 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, ve- 
getable, minoral, and animal. There were 5,114 persons returned as labourers 
and 723 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive o£age or sex, the same returns give 2,498 as landholders, 55,247 as culti- 
vators^ and 49,956 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,890 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 58,258 
souls. 

Parganah M&rahra was first formed by Ald-u 1-din Khilji ( 1295-1315 A.D.), 
and there has been little change in its constitution up 
History. the present day. The town of M&rahra was the 

head-quarters of a da9tur in sirk&r Koil and stibah Agra in Akbar’s reign. On 
the defeat of Jahand&r Shah by Farrukhsiyar, in 1713 A.D., the conqueror 
bestowed the entire parganah, in jdgir, on some minor adherents of his of the 
B&rha Sayyid family of Muzaffarnagar. These held possess ion 4 for some time, 
but finding it impossible to control the turbulent Raj pdt tenantry of the district, 
they farmed in 1738 A.D., 117 villages of the parganah and the NilgarAn patti 
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of M&rahra to the Nawab of Farukbabad, and the remaining (52 villages, with 
the Bhairon patti of Marahra, to Abdul Mansur Khan Safdar Jang, the vazir 
of Oudh. From this date until the cession the par gun ah remained thus divided ; 
the Oudh portion .being known as u kisrnat sdniy* and, the Farukhabad portion 
as u kisrnat awwal” In 1748 u kisrnat awwal” passed back nominally into the 
hands of the state by the defeat and death of Kairn Khan, the Bangash Nawab, 
and Nawal R4i was appointed manager. He was killed in the following year 
by Ahmad Kh4n, brother of the deceased Naw&b. This brought the Oudh vazir 
to Marahra, where during a halt preparatory to inarching against the Bangash 
forces, his troops massacred the inhabitants of Marahra. In 1751 A.D. the 
Marhattas received Marahra in jdgfr , hut returned it in the following year to 
Ahmad Khan, but in 1772 A.D., it again came into the possession of the Oudh 
viceroy, with whom it remained until the cession in 1801, In 1802 u kisrnat 
tdni” also fell to the British, and both were united. 

Mohanpur, a village in parganah Saha war and tabsil Kasganj of the Eta 
district, lies 16 miles north-east of Eta. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,980 souls, and in 1872 was 2,968. There is a police-station and a school here. 
Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police num- 
bering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Its. 264. The number of 
houses in the town during the same year was 613, and of these 213 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-11-7 per house assessed and Re. 0-3-1 per 
head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 31 from the previous year 
gave an income of Rs. 612, of whioh Rs. 569 were expended on wages and public 
improvements. The village contains two muhallahs — the Misr&na, named after 
the Misr Brahmans, and the Pachhan or western ward. Mohanpur was founded 
by Mohan Singh, a Solankhi talukad&r, who held twenty-seven villages in the 
Mohanpur taluka, with some others elsewhere, but which have now passed into 
the hands of the BMkampur Afghans of Aligarh. The village is a flourishing 
on©, with a fair trade and a good bazar, containing several well-to-do traders. 

Nardauli, a village in parganah Nidhpur and tabsil Aliganj of the Eta 
district, lies close to the bed of the Burhganga, 32 miles north-east of Eta. 
The population, in 1865, numbered 3,626 souls, and in 1872 was 4,531. Tradi- 
tion says that it was inhabited shortly after the defeat of Pritkiraj in 1193 
A. D. by Rawal Musalm&ns and Brahmans from the west, who for a hundred 
years got on amicably together. The then Gauges flowed at a distance of four 
’miles to the south. The wealth acquired by the Brahmans, from pilgrims 
who came to bathe in the Ganges, roused the capidity and envy of the Musal«» 
mins, who began to oppress them. At that time the descendants of the 
‘Musalm&ns inhabited twelve villages in the vicinity of Barhola, and a fight 
dbok place between the Musaha&ns and Brahmans, in whioh the former were 
victorious. The better-off Brahmans fled, but the poorer remained behind. 
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In the Katehir country there is a town called Gadda G&ch Cbakol, which was 
the chief town ofthe Gaur Thnkurs. Three warlike chiefs — Sangman, S&ri, and 
B&ri — resident there, came to bathe in the Ganges. The Brahmans told 
them of their piteous state, and the chieftains led their followers against Bar- 
hola on the Devvali day, when, according to their custom, the Rawals got intoxi- 
cated. On that night the Gaur chieftains led their forces to a place within 
three miles of Barliola called Gaur Khera, where there is now a village. The 
Brahmans gave information of the condition of the Musaltnans to the Gaurs, 
who thereupon attacked and utterly destroyed the whole Musalm&u colony and 
flung their corpses into wells and took possession of their villages. The des- 
cendants of Sangman are the proprietors of Barhola and of a good many 
villages in the vicinity to the present day. 

Nawabganj Nacsaiuya, a small town in parganah Nidhpur and tahsii 
Aliganj of the Eta district, is distant 27 miles from Eta. The population, in 
1872, numbered 1,280 souls. The town possesses a Government school and is 
the seat of some little trade. The Chaukidari Act is in force, and in 1873-74 
supported a village police numbering three men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Us. 144. The number of houses in the town during the same year was 242, 
and of these 134 were assessed with a liouse-tax averaging Re. 1-7-7 per house 
assessed and Re. 0-2-6 per head of the population. This with a balance from 
the previous year gave an income of Rs. 209, of which Rs. 204 were expended in 
wages and public improvements. 

Nidhauli, a village in parganah Marahra and tahsii Eta of the Eta dis- 
trict, lies at a distance of ten miles from Eta. The population, in 1865, num- 
bered 3,007, and in 1872 was 3,62(3. The market-days are Tuesdays and Satur- 
days, and the chief trade is in grain, indigo-seed, and cotton. Nidhauli was 
founded by Daya Ram, Raja of Hathras (see Aligarh district), who destroyed 
a vill4[ge of the same name about a mile and a half from the present village. 
Daya R&tn called the town built by himself Nar&yanganj, but the name of the 
destroyed village Las adhered to it. Close to Nidhauli are the remains of a fort 
built by Khush&l Singh, Ainil of the Naw&b of Farukhabad. To the north of 
the village is the bed of* the Isan nadi, and a little to the south is the Cawn- 
pore branch of the Ganges canal. There is a second-class police-station, a 
post-office, and a school here. Act XX. of 1856 is in force in Nidhauli and the 
neighbouring villages, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering four 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Its. 192. The number of houses in the 
town during the same year was 711, and of these 392 were assessed with a 
house-tax averaging Re. 1-15-2 per house assessed and Re. 0-3-4 per head 
of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 6 from the previous year gave 
an income of Rs. 775 of which ILi« 755, were expended on wages and public 
improvements# * 
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NtDHPUB, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north by the 
Ganges; on the east by the Farukhabad district ; on the south by parganah# 
PatiAIi and Sahawar, and on the west by parganah Anlai. In 1872-73 the total 
area comprised 107,629 (including 1,067 acres held free of revenue) acres, of 
which 53,924 acres were cultivated (16 604 irrigated), 30,2 1 2 acres were culture 
able, and 22,676 acres were barren. Nidhpnr lies between the Ganges and the 

Burhganga and naturally divides into three tracts : (l) 
General appe the katra or low lying land along the river hank which 

receives the over-flow of the Ganges; (2) the danra or upper lands, and (3) the 
tardi or low-land adjoining the old bed of the Ganges. The soil in the upland# 
which comprise the greater portion of the area is usually light and thin, except 
in the hollows, where it is rich and fertile. In the katra and tardi the soil is 
rich and requires no artificial irrigation. During the year of measurement, kharlf 
crops occupied 53*1 per cent of the total cultivated area assessed to Government 
revenue, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 6*1 per cent; cotton, 11*5 per 
cent.; rice, 2 per cent.; chari, 12 per cent.; and indigo, 0*7 per cent. In the roii, 
wheat covered 34*3 percent.; barley, 7 '6 per cent, and gram, 13 per cent, 

Tlie following tabic shows the well capabilities at settlement: — 
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There have been five settlements in this parganah, the assessments at which* 

Fiml history, ^ ere a ® fo,1(ms : ( l > Rs - ; (2) Bs. 71,119 ; (3) 

Bs. 77,996, and (4) Rs. 59,338. The revenue before 
■ present or fifth settlement amounted to Be. 59,260. The earlier assessment# 
were much too high, and the people, through inability to pay, obtained a charao- 
tor tor contumacy which was met by great severity in the collections* Sixteen 
villages were sold for arrears of revenue, and of these only two were purchased 
hy private individuals ; the remainder were bought in by Government, and. 
Ss&er being held in direct management tor some time were sold. Few estate#; 
at some period or other in the hands of the district officers. Tl^eai#*; 
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the great flood of 1832, when the whole parganah almost was submerged: village* 
were deserted and lands fell out of cultivation, and no one could be prevailed on 
to undertake their management. R$. 46,000 of the revenue was pronounced 
Irrecoverable, and large numbers of tbe villages were handed over to Mr. James 
Gardner and others in farm for fifteen years, at a reduced but progressive assess- 
ment. At the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 it was found necessary to 
Btill further reduce the state demand. No balances have since accrued, but 
the Collector was obliged to sell one village, and half of a second for arrears of 
revenue, whilst twelve villages and a portion of another were farmed for 
arrears. The following statement compares the areas of the settlement under 
Regulation IX. of 1833, with the areas found at the present settlement in 
1870:— 
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The figures for the last settlement do not include certain revenue-free 
patches and the irrigated area of the present assessable area includes 7,340 acres 
tardi land. The past settlement was made by Mr. Timins in the Budaon dis- 
trict at Rs. 3 per acre for dumat and Re. 1-8-0 per acre for bhtir, giving an 
average rate on cultivation of Rs. 2-14-6, with a rental assets of Rs. 84,620, anck 
a revenue at 75 per cent, of the assets of Rs. 56,413. The revenue actual!/ 
taken was Rs. 59,338, giving a rate on cultivation of Rs. 2-0-11 per acre* 
Since then the recently abandoned waste has been again brought under the 
plough, and the cullurable land has been largely encroached on, so that ealovt* 
la ted in the same way, the rental assets would amount to Rs. 1,36,170, giving 
a revenue at half asset* of Rs. 68,085, or if the average rate on cultivation 
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remained the same, an assets of Rs. 1,53,807 and a revenue of Rs. 76,903* 
thus ; — 





Duunat. 

Assets. 

Bhur. 

Assets. 

Total. 
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37,857 
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Cultivation had increased 84 per cent.., and still 36 j>er cent, of the cultivated 
and culturable area remained waste, and the expiring land revenue had fallen to 
Re. 1-1-11 ou the cultivation. Mr. J. S. Porter, who made the new settlement, 
found the attested rental of the village papers corrected for lands tilled by pro- 
prietors, and revenue-free holdings at average cultivators 1 rates and rent in kind 
(5*5 per cent.) by estimate amounted to Rs. 1,08,825, giving an average rent- 
lato of Rs. 2-0-11 per acre. At the same time, 21 per cent, of the cultivation 
w as held in seer by cultivating proprietors and 59 per cent, was held by heredi- 
tary tenants, and amongst the latter the rents were generally inadequate owing to 
the bad management of the coparcenary landowners. These coparcenary com- 
munities of improvident Thaktirs lived mainly on the produce of their own 
seer lands, and when ousted, as frequently occurred, became the worst and most 
obstructive of tenants, holding at low rates which had already been excessively 
lowered on account of inundations and the severity of seasons. The declared 
rental was, therefore, held manifestly ina lequate, and the rates of actual 
valuation according to soils 1 gave an assumed rental of Rs. 1,45,248, on which 
Mr. Porter ultimately assessed Rs. 71,400, giving a rise of 20 percent* 
above the existing revenue and falling at Re. 1-5-7 on cultivation and at 
Re. 0-13-10 on the assessable area. This assessment implied and assumed a 
rental 31 per cent, above the declared assets, giving an average rent-rate of 
Rs. 2-10-4 per acre of cultivation. After some discussion Mr* Porter^ rates 
were accepted, and the revised revenue came into force from 1278 ft isli 
(1870-71 A.D.). Since the settlement, enhancements effected over 2,768 acres, or 
11 P ; v cent, of the total cultivated area, show an average rent-rate of Rs. 3-5-$ 
per acre, or a rise of 44 per cent., and this was come to as much by compromise 
as by suit in oourt. The following figures show the soils to which the assumed 
rent-rates have been applied -wet, 2,001 acres; dry, 1,805 acres; and 

tardiy 289 acres; total, 4,095 acres; muttiydr~~~ wet, 1,805 acres; dry, 3,312 acres; 
and turaiy 1,469 acres ; total, 6,586 acres ; - wet, 4,908 acres ; dry, 21,02Q. 

acres; and tardi , 4,967 acres ; total, 30,895 acres; bhdr — wet, 288 acres; dry, 

* These were tor 1st elute lend, loot tiding tardi and gau\4n, Rs. 5-»-o p<*r acre t Sad elae% 
fit. 9*16-0 per acre : 3rd class, Be. 9-10*0 per acre, and 4th els as, including 6A 4r Be, 1-6-0 pet 

mm, , ; - 
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3 0,444 acres; and tardi , 615 acres; total 1 1,347, acres out of a cultivation 
amounting to 2,923 acres. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Nidhpur contained 177 in- 
habited villages, of which 97 had less than 2(X) inhabit- 
Pop ulation. ants ; 49 had between 2<»0 and 5<K); 22 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; five had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; two had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and two had between 3,000 and 5,00 ). The settlement records show 
114 estates, of which 56 are zamiudAri, 15 are perfect and 43 are imperfect 
pattidari. The total population in 1872 numbered 56,557 souls (25,767 
females), giving 334 to the square mile, or 436 to fcbe cultivated square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 51, >82 Hindus, of whom 23,303 
were females, and 5,175 Musalmaus, amongst whom 2,464 were females. Dis- 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 4.796 Brahmans, of whom 2,131 were females ; 6,607 Ilajputs, includ- 
ing 2,784 females; 283 Banivas (136 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “ the other castes” of the census, which show a total 
of 39,696 souls, of whom 18,252 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub- 
divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The 
Rajputs belong to the ChaubAn (787), Solankhi (520), Tomar (142), PramAr, 
Bikharwar, Rathor (146), Katiya (529), Fundir (27), Gahlot(16), Bais (1,377)* 
JAdon, DhAkra (287), Badgujar (58), Gaur (1,756), Chandel, Gaur&tmr (69)* 
JanghAra (87), Bhadauriya, Itaghubansi (327), KachhwAha, KatyAr, BAchhal* 
Katehiriya, Qautam, Tank, Surkhi, Sengar, RaikwAr, Taila, Nikurnbh, Chorgar 
(113), and K&thi clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the fo Wowing 
show more than one thousand members each : — KAehhi or MurAo (7,836), Barlmi 
(1,044), Mabajan (1,585), AbSr (5,497 , KahAr (2,263), ChamAr (8,569), 
Gadariya (2,326), Nunera (1,879), and Teli (1,002). The following hare 
between one hundred and one thousand members: — KAyath (844), Lodha (853), 
Khdk^bb (868), GosbAin (162), HajjAra (986), Dhnna or Kandera (158), 
Darzi (309), Dhobi (835), KnmhAr (698), Kori (720), Bharbhonja (267;, 
SouAr or Zargar (278), Tamboli (183), LohAr (220), K batik (143), Hab&ra 
(102), Nat (175), and Chik (108)* 

Distributing the agricultural population amongst cultivators and proprietors*, 
the latter, at settlement, numbered 1,804 souls, and amongst them ThAkun 
possessed 59 per cent, of the total area of the parganah ; Brahmans held 0 
per oent.; KAyaths, 9 per cent. ; MahAjaus, 4 per cent. ; MusalmAns, 16 per cent ; 

Europeans, 2 per cent,, and other castes, 4 per cent. 
ThAkurs comprise 1 6 per cent, of the total cultivating 
population ; Brahmans, 17 per cent. ; KAchhfs, 18 per cent. ; Cham Are, 8 per 
sent ; Ahlrs, 7 per cent. ; MusalmAns, 3 per cent. ; KVyatbs, Gadariyas, Lodhae 
hud KahArs, each 2 per cent., and others, 23 per cent, of the entire population 


CaUivstors and proprietors. 
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engaged in cultivating the soil (12,859). The following statement shows the 
distribution amongst proprietors and tenants of the cultivated area in the por- 
tion of the pirganah assessed to revenue. The revenue-free area comprises 
only 1,001 cultivated acres, in whioh there were 10 proprietors, holding only 
11 acres as seer ; 146 ocoupancy tenants, holding 841 acres and paying on an 
average Hs. 2-7-11 per acre; and 15 tenants at-will, holding 129 acres. 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

v census of 1872. From these it appears that, of the 

Occupations. . * 1 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 75 nro employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 835 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c\ ; 355 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 13,640 in agricultural operations ; 2,103 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stan es, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,01*5 persons returned 
at labourers and 346 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,851 as landholders, 
37,386 as cultivators, and 16,320 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture,. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
394 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
80,790 souls. Nidhpur was formed out of mah&l Budaon during the last cen- 
tury, and in Akbar’s reign belonged to dastiir and sirkdr Budaon. It was 
transferred in 1845 to the Patiali sub-division, now the Eta district. Eight 
villages were transferred to Auldi since the last settlement and nine (including 
Auldi khda, which gave its name to a parganah) were received in exchange. 

Nvubat, a Chacthin village of parganah Eta-Sakit, tah>il Eta, in the Eta 
district, is distant front Eta four miles. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,394 
•aula* There is a fine Hindu temple here. 

Fachlana, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north by the Btirh* 
gangs, which separates it from parganah Faixpur-Badariva of the same district; 
m iheeaat by Faiapur and Bilrdm ; on the south by parganah Bikini* and on 
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the west by parganahs Ganglri and Atrauli of the Aligarh district. In 1872-78- 
the area comprised 25,637 acres, of which 17,170 acres were cultivated (4,250 
irrigated), 5,883 acres were culturable, and 2,584 acres were barren and uncul- 
tumble. This parganali lies in the north-west corner of the district, on the- 
borderof the high land or pahdra , as it is here called, and extends into the low 
land. Nine-tenths of the cultivation and 22,812 acres of the area lie within the 

uplands. These vary much in character, where they 
Physical features. approach the lowlands, the soil generally is broken and 

uneven sand ( bhur ), while farther iuland it improves and exhibits good ierel 
bhur and ddniat. The soil to the north in the bod of the old Ganges or Burh- 
ganga is a rich and fertile tardi, growing sugar and rice alternately, or sugar 
onlv, year after year, without lying fallow, or the rice may be followed in the 
same year by a crop of wheat. These lands are at times subject to inundation, 
but the injury of late years has never been great, and Mr. J. S. Porter thinkB 
that it might be altogether prevented by the formation of an embankment at 
Sunknra, in the Aligarh district, where the present stream of the Ganges 
branches off from its old bed. Then sloping down from the pahdra are the laud* 
known as adhkdchha, which though sand to all appearance are yet very productive. 
Kucheha wells are good and cost little, and last for several years. During the 
year of measurement, /chart f crops occupied 59 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 5 3 per cent. ; cotton, 6 3 per cent. ; 
fodder, 5'8 per cent., and indigo, 0 7 per cent. In the rabi, wheat covered 15‘1 
per cent. ; barley, 16 7 per cent., and gram, 6 7 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

The assessment of the first five settlements were as follows : — (I) Rs. 11,492 j 
- (2) Rs. 24,302; (3) Rs. 17,442; (4) Rs. 18,274, and 

Fiscal history. (5) un ,, er j tegu i ation ix. of 1833, Rs. 18,978. The 

revenue at the commencement of the present settlement stood at Rs, 18,876, 
the decrease being due to land taken op for public purposes. The following 
statement compares the areas at the fifth settlement with those found to exist at 
the present settlement : — 
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Of the total irrigated area of the present settlement, 1,035 acres were returned 
as tardi. At the last settlement the total area was wrongly given as 20,928 acres, 
and the apparent decrease in irrigation is due to an erroneous inclusion of the 
low-land along the Bdrhganga in the irrigated area in the former records, and the 
exclusion of lands irrigable from wells, but not irrigated during the yeas •of' 
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itieasurement, from the records of the present settlement. Cultivation had 
altogether increased 39 per cent., subsequently added to by the correction of 
erroneous entries. The parganah was in a very depressed state at the last set- 
tlement and much land was out of cultivation. Mr. W. B Wright in 1839 
writes: — u The inhabitants of this parganah are chiefly Gatirdhar Hajputs, who 
are the original zandndfirs and arc more or less in possession, except where tho 
neighbouring talukadars of Bharnauri Nah have succeeded in dispossessing 
them of their property. This has been greatly facilitated by a system formerly 
in vogue of calling up zamividars to furnish security. This has in many cases 
led to possession on the part of these talukadars which the zamindars have 
never been able to recover. The generality of them are in extreme poverty 
and their estates are in a very bad state of cultivation in consequence. Look- 
ing back to the past history of this parganah, it would appear that the land-reve- 
nue was in most cases doubled and trebled during the first twelve years of 
British rule, and in 1222 fa*li (1814-15 A. D ) the demand had been raised 
to a point which the parganah could not pay, and a general break-down was the 
consequence. A reduction of revenue resulted to a considerable extent, but a 
check had been given to tho prosperity of the parganah which it has never 
since recovered.’ 1 Under these circumstances, the settlement officer (Mr. 
Wright, under Mr. Rose) increased the demand only by Rs. 704, leaving the 
rate on the cultivated acre Re. 1-8-2, and on the assessable area at Re. 0-14-5, 
implying an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-4-10 per acre. 1 At expiry the revenue 
fell at Re. 1 -1-7 per acre on the cultivation. The present settlement was made 
by Mr. J. S. Porter and came into force in July, 1870. He found the actual 

rental, aftor allowing for land cultivated by pro- 
prietors and for land held revenue-free at cultivators’ 
average rates, and for land held on division of produce (4,233 acres) at the 
average of laud paying cash rates or by estimate, 2 amounted to Its. 48,02^giving 
an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-12-9 per acre. Mr. Porter next classified the 
Boils and assessed on the natural soils with distinction of irrigation, except in 
gauhdn and tardi lands, and aj:: plied uniform rates to each class of soil through- 
out the parganah as follows : — 


New assessment. 


Pabftra. 

Hate per acre. 

Burhganga tardi. 

Hate per acre. 

Gauhdttf ... ^,1 

Bb&r gauhdn. ... 

.Irrigated M4i% ... 

Other Irrigated, . M 

bhdr t mi it. 

.Other dry land, m, 

Rs. a. 

8 0 

ft 4 

a to 

4 0 

i ft 

a to 

JMtattxgdtTf ... ... 

t 4m atp ... ... 

Bhdr t 

Rs, a. 

S 

ft 

4 


1 1 Set. Hep., *86, » 1,7*4 tores were valued at cash-rates and i,aao acres were estbuted 

w* one rape* per acre. 
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These rates applied to the soils as entered in the field-hooks give a rental 
of R*. 47,762 on the cultivation alone, and if to this be added about fis. 300 
for land recently abandoned, the calculations are almost identical. Ultimately 
he assessed at Rs. 23,680, vihich give an increase of 25 per cent, over the ex - 
isting revenue and an incidence of Re. 1-6-1 per acre on the cultivation. Ex- 
isting rents, Mr. Porter states, were already adequate, and no great rise was to 4 
be looked for, enhancements having been effected in many cases already by con- 
sent. The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates 
have been applied : Gauhdn— wet, 707 acres; dry, 258 acres; total, 965 acres : 
mattiydr — wet, 121 acres; dry, 202 acres ; and tardi , 944 acres ; total, 1,267 acres : 
d&mat — wet, 2,173 acres: dry, 4,534 acres; and tardi, 77 acres; total, 6,784 
acres : bhtir — wet, 214 acres ; dry, 7,926 acres ; and tardi 14 acres, total, 8,154 
acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 17,1 70 acres. The following table shows 
the well-capabilities at settlement : — 


Class of well. 

Number. 

Number of 
runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

- l 

Area irri- 
gated from 
each run. 

Average 

Depth to 
water. 

i 

Depth of 
water. 

► 

Pnklia, 

... 

1 

2«2 

1,3*1 

5*04 

17 92 

7-7t 

Kuchcha* ... 



338 

1,686 

6 <0 

6 38 

4 63 

Dii6QkU| ... 


mm 

67 

45 

0-79 

3-1S 

3 S3 

Total, 

... 

Ea 

Ml 

3,052 

... 

... 

... 


According to the census of 1872, parganah PachlAua contained 44 inhabited 
villages, of which 18 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
opulation. 15 had between 200 and 500; and 11 had between 


500 an^ 1,000. In 1848 there were 32 villages, and in 1873 there were 38 
estates, of which 23 were xamindAri, 2 were perfect and 13 were imperfect 
pattidari. The total population in 1872 numbered 14,231 souls (6,411 females), 
giving 356 to the square mile, or 398 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 13,481 Hindus, of whom 6,084 were females 
and 750 MusalmAns, amongst whom 327 were females. Distributing the Hindd 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 881 Brahmans, of 
whom 373 were females ; 1,870 Rajputs, including 759 females; 205 Baniyas 
(93 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included ill u the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 10,525 souls, 
of whom 4,859 are females. The Brahman and Buniya sub-divisions found in 
this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The fiajptrts belong to the 
Chauh in (ISO), Sblaukhi, Totnar, PramAr, PariLAr, RAfchor, Katiya* Pun dir, 
(93), Gahlot, Bais, DhAkra, Badgdjar, Gaur, GaurAhar (1,253), JangbAra* 
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Bangar, Bhadauriva, Ragliubansi, Kachhw&ha, B&chhal, Tank, Surkhi, Jais, 
Maharw&r, and Taila clans* Amongst the other wastes of t he Census, the follow-* 
ingshow more than one thousand members each: — AMr (2,148), Clmm&r (2,695) f 
and GararivA The following have between one hundred and one thousand mem- 
bers -KAyath (196), Kachlii or Mui&o (987), Barhai (230), Mali aj an (133), 
Lodha (574), Kl &krob (345), Kah&r (381), Hnjj&m (239), L>huna or Kandera 
(131), Dhobi (242), Kumhar (236), Kori (424),' Khatik (121), and Teli (188). 

Gaur&hars are still numerous in the parganah, and besides them the only 
old family is that of the Kayatli kdnungos, who hold three villages which they 
received as compensation for the murder of some of their kinsmen. AH other 
landholders derive their titles from the Gaurhhars, who have now recovered to a 
great extent from their former difficulties. Several of the old mortgages which 
had been in force for the last thirty or forty years have recently been re- 
deemed. Five whole villages and various mortgages belong to liahimullah of 
the Aligarh district, and a Bohra Baniya of K&^ganj has one village and ^ 
mortgage on another. The proprietary body number 133 souls, and amongst 
them Th&kurs still possess 64 per cent. of. the entire area of the parganah; 
Brahmanshold 2 per cent. ; Kuyaths, 6 ; Baniyas, 1 ; and Musalmdns, 27 per cent. 
Thakurs comprise 17 per cent, of the population actually cultivating the soil ; 
Abirs, 17 per cent. ; Chamars, 14 ; Lodhas and Brahmans, 8 per cent, each ; 
K&ohhis, 7 per cent. ; Garariyas, 4 ; Sweepers and Musalmans, 3 ; Kdyaths,, 
Kahirs, and Barhais, 2, and others 13 per cent, of the total population engaged 
in cultivation (2,155). 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement: — 


Class of cultivators. 

Number 

of 

holders. 

Area held on paying 

Total average area 
held by each in 
acres. 

Total cash rents. 

Average cash rate 
per acre. 

Proportional distri- 
bution per cent. 

i 

£ 

In kind. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Re. 

Rs. a. p. 

B*. 

Proprietors (seer). 


133 

mm 

894 

98 

5,190 

2 7 7 

17 

Occupancy tenaots, 

... 


■sni 

1,561 

10 

19,615 

2 19 7 

SO 

Tenants-at-will, 




1,84% 

5 

19,009 

3 7 S 

31 

Bent-free, 

IM 



ess 

... 


... 

9 

TkiUl, 

• *< 

3,868 

18,937 

4,938 

n 

36,814 

Mt 

! * 

100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen* 

Occupation* From these it appears that of the male 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 2% 
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tre employed la professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 357 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac, ; 73 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or tending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods ; 2,980 in agricultural operations ; 531 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 754 persons returned as labourers and 71 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 531 as landholders, 8,400 as cultivators, and 5,300 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tfie educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 167 males as able to read and write, 
out of a total male population numbering 7,820 souls. Pachhina is an old 
Akbari parganah, and belonged to dastur Marahra, sirkiir Koil and subah 
Agra. Ifc formed part of the Aligarh district up to 1856, when it was trans- 
ferred to Eta. 


PatIj^li or Patiyali, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north- 
west by parganah Sahaivar ; on the north and east by parganah Nidhpur ; on 
the west by parganah Sirhpura, and on the south by parganah Azarnnagar. In 
1872-73 the total area comprised 41,762 acres, of which 26,583 acres were culti- 
vated (7,926 irrigated); 11,747 acres were culturable ; 134 were held free 
of revenue, and 3,298 acres were barren. 

The Bdrhganga, or old be! of tbe Ganges, forms the eastern boundary of 
the parganah, which may be divided into a low-land 
General appearance. anc j an up-land tract. The low-land or tardi along the 

Burhganga varies much in quality ; where there are depressions and the de- 
posit of alluvial soil is thick, sugar, rice aud wheat are produced without irriga- 
tion ; but there is much of the worthless sandy soil known as phatka and a con- 
siderable efflorescence of reh . The up-lands are, as a rule, poor and sandy, and 
are thickly covered with the destructive weed karts. The irrigation capabilities, 
too, are small; earthen wells can only be dug in some places, and even then 
only last for a season, and being supplied by percolation, and not from springs, 
fail in seasons of drought. Chur or sandy soil predominates, and in seasons of 


drought or of excessive rain is equally unproductive. The kharif crops occupied 
61A per cent, of the entire cultivation at the time of settlement, and amongst 
them sugar-cane covered 592 acres, or 2*1 per cent.; cotton, 91, and indigo, 3 
per cent. In the rabi> wheat covered 13*8 per cent., barley 14 *1 per cent., 
and gram 2*8 per cent, Indian-eoru, cotton, and indigo are only grown in the 
manured fields near the village site. Much of the culturable area in this par* 
ganah must always lie fallow, since iu unusually dry or wet seasons the bad 
lauds will not repay cultivation. The kdns weed will also prevent progress mad 
throw land out of culture until time and a favourable season tempts men to 
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breii k ttp the soil anew, or until, as is said to have been the case, a year of 
tierce drought like 1869, kills off the ordinarily unconquerable weed. 

The previous assessments of this parganah commenced with a revenue of 
Bs. 27,387, and this was increased at the fifth settle- 
Fiscal history. ment to Rs. 29,989. At the settlement under Regu- 

lation IX. of 1833, Mr. Robinson fixed the revenue at Rs. 29,298, on an 
assumed rental amounting to Rs. 47,672, but this was subsequently reduced by 
Mr. Wynjard to Rs. 25,113, which has been collected without difficulty. The 
present settlement was made by Mr. C. H. T. Crosthwaite and came into force 
from July, 1866. The original assessment fell at Re. 1-5-0 on the cultivated 
acre, and the revenue of Mr. Wynyard’s revision fell to Re. 1-2-1, implying an 
average rent-rate of Re. 1-11-1. At the expiration of the settlement, the 
revenue gave an incidence of only Re. 0-14-4 per acre on the cultivation. The 
following statement compares the areas of the past and present settlements 


Measurement 

i 

Total 

area. 

Unasscssablid. 

A sens® a bus. 

Barren. 

" 1 

Revenue i 

tree. 

Old 

waste. 

Lately 

abon- 

doned. 

Cultivated . 

r. 

Total. 

i 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

Dry. 

Past settlement, . . . 
Present ditto, ... 

40,999 

41,762 



t 

1 

j 12,686 
8,667 

2,216 

2,8ftO 

• •• 

7,926 

18,457 

28,203 

26,588 

2,993 

3,29b|l,184 

i 


Of the irrigated area of the present settlement, 2,954 acres were tardi land. 
These figures show au increase in cultivation and irrigation amounting to 
26 per cent., whilst 28 per cent, of the culturable area remained waste, and of lhif, 
one-fifth was recent fallow. The actual rental of the parganah from the village 
papers for 1270 fa alt was Rs. 43,792, or corrected for seer at average eSltivat- 
iug rates, and for lands held on division of produce at the lowest average cash- 
rate for dry Ihiir (Re. 0-12-9 per acre), amounted to Rs. 47,333, implying an 
average rent-rate of Re. 1-12-6 per acre. Mr. Crosthwaite distributed the 
villages into four classes: — (1) those in the northern corner of the parganah 
with better soil, greater capabilities for irrigation, more manure and a better 
style of cultivation ; (2) those estates in which there was a greater proportion 
of dumai soil, and therefore a larger irrigated area : (3) the tardi villages along 
the Burbganga, and (4) those estates where bfair soil and kdns grass prevailed, 
and which were also the most numerous. To the soils of these villages he 
applied rates of rent forming a mean between his assumed rates'on soils and the 
rates ascertained to prevail. His assumed rates were themselves a mean, 
obtained by comparing the results of separate computation by average produce 

t' f ' * , 
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rates with prevalent village cash-rates. The result of these calculations was a 
ren ta l of Rs. 51,030, on which he ultimately assessed at Rs. 22,995, which fell 
at Be. 0-13-2 on the cultivated acre. 

The following statement shows the rent-rates on which the assessment was 
based : — 


Soil. 

Manured 

or 

1st Circle. 

Irrigated 

or 

2nd Circle. 
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or 
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or 
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P- 
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P- 
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a. 
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a. 

P* 
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7 

11 
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13 
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11 
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4 

15 

4 

3 

10 

9 

3 

15 

6 

6 
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14 

2 

2 

15 

10 

1 

15 

8 

2 

4 

0 

4 
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JDdmat, 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

7 

11 

1 

8 

10 

1 

7 

7 

4 
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Bhdr , 

• •• 

1 

6 

1 

l 

1 

7 

0 

10 

1 

! 0 

12 

9 

1 
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The following figures show the soils to which these rates were applied : — 
gauhdn — wet, 1,139 acres; dry, 412 acres, and tardi , 312 acres; total, 1,863 
acres : mattiydi — wet, 398 acres ; dry, 216 acres, and tardi, 485 acres ; total, 1 ,099 
acres : dumat — wet, 2,251 acres; dry, 4,978 acres, and tardi, 1,569 acres; total, 
8,798 acres; bhui — wet, 1,184 acres ; dry, 13,051 acres, aud tardi, 588 acres ; 
total, 14,823 acres, out of a total cultivation of 26,583 acres. The following 
shows the well capabilities at settlement : — 


Claw of well. 


Pukka, 

RuchclCt, 

Dhenkli, 


Total, 



Average 

Depth to j Depth of 
water. water. 




According to the census of 1872, parganah Patiuli contained 109 inhabited 
_ , villages, of which 72 had less than 200 inhabitants: 

Population. 9 

26 had between 200 and 500 ; eight had between 500 
and 1,000; one had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 
3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants 
was Dundwdraganj with 5,414. The settlement reoords show 74 estates, 
of which 37 wefe zaminddri, 1 1 were perfect pattiddri, and 26 were im- 
perfect pattiddri. The total population in 1872 numbered 31,985 eonle 
(14,962 females), giving 477 to the square mile and 519 to the cultivated 
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square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 24,551 Hindis, of 
whom 11,217 were females, and 7,433 Musalmans, amongst whom 3,745 were 
females ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census shows 2,523 Brahmans, of whom 1,139 were 
females; 2,938 RajpAts, including 1,203 females ; 280 Baniyas (128 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 18,810 souls, of whom 8,749 are females. 
The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganali are not distin- 
guished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhan (2,281), Solaukhi 
(238), Tomar, Pramdr, Rdtlior (59), Katiya, Fundir, Bais, Jadon, Badgujar, 
Gaur (223), Bhadauriya, Raghubansi, Katydr, Katehiriya, Taila and Nikumbh 
clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following show more than 
1,000 members each : — Kaclilii or Murao (3,214) Mahdjan (1 ,445), AMr (3,058), 
and Chamar (3,545). The following have between 100 and 1,000 members : — 
Kdyatb (754), Barhai (498), Lodha (788), Klmkrob (357), Kahdr (658), Haj- 
jarn (474), Dhobi (457), Dhanak (159), Gadariyd (722), Kumhdr (376), Kori 
(273), Bharbltuuja (139), Sonar or Zargar (201), Teli (451), and Nat (139). 

The agricultural population may be divided into proprietors and cultivators. 
Amongst the proprietors, Thdkurs owned 38 per cent, of the area of the parganah 
during the year of measurement (1270 fasti); Brahmans, 10 per cent.; Kdyaths, 
35 per cent. ; Mahdjans, 4 per cent.; Ahirs, 1 per cent. ; and Musalindns, 12 per 

a t , . cent. The actual number of proprietors at settlement 

Agriculturists. .. . * _ , 

was 855. Thakurs comprise 13 per cent, of the cultiva- 

tingcastes (5,208); Brahmans, 12 per cent.; Kdyaths, 1 per cent. ; Kaclihis, 19 

percent.; Lodhas, 2; Ahirs, 12 ; Gadariyas, 2; Chanmrs, 9 ; Musalindns, 11 ; 

and others 19 per cent. These figures give a fair idea of the relative importance 

of the caste numbers given above and show the distribution of the population 

engaged in agriculture. As supplementary to it, it is necessary to give the oocur 

pation distribution amongst the several classes actually cultivating the Joih 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 


•Class of cultivators. 


Proprietors (seer) 
Occupancy tenants 
Tenants-at*wiU 
Bent-free 
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Occupations. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
population (not less than 15 years of age) 115 are em* 
ployed in professional avocations, such as Government servants* priests* doctors* 
and the like ; 800 in domestic service* as personal servants, water-carriers* 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 560 in commerce* in buying* selling* keep- 
ing or lending money or goods* or the conveyance of men* animals, or goods ; 
6,320 in agricultural operations ; 1,616 iu industrial occupations* arts and 
mechanics and the preparations of ail classes of substances* vegetable* mineral* 
and animal. There were 716 persons returned as labourers and 197 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 3*622 as landholders* 16,139 as cultivators, and 
12,224 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tiie educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect* show 554 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 17,023 souls. Patiuli is an 
old Akbari parganah belonging to sirkar Kanauj and snbab Agra. It was iifc- 
cluded at the cession in the Farukhabad district* and remained there until the 
formation of the Eta district in 1845. No changes of any importance have 
taken place in its area since the cession. 

Patialt, properly Patiyali, a village in the parganah of the same name and 
tahsil Aliganj in the Eta district* is situated on the old bank of the Ganges* at a 
distance of 22 miles to the north-east of Eta. The population in 1865 num- 
bered 4,910 souls, and in 1872 was 4*324. A straight, broad, unmetafled road 
connects it with Eta- It is a very old town mentioned in the MahabhArata. 
Two reasons for the origin of the name are given ; one is that Drona, the pre- 
ceptor of the Pandavas and contemporary of Drupada* ruler of Panchala* left the 
kingdom* and after a time the affairs of the raj began to decline* and the Brah- 
mans on being asked said that it was owing to a want of religion* adding* 
that if*T)rotia obtains a part of your raj all will come right again* The ex- 
change was accordingly made* and Drona obtained the tract of land from Kara- 
pil in the Fatehgarh district 'to Patiali, which was* therefore* called Baii&ri 
from the word i batnaf i to divide,’ as the division of Raja Drupadi’s kingdom 
took place there. To commemorate this transaction the image of the deity 
Koleswar was set up in Kampil and the image of Jageewar in Patiili. Another 
story is that Patiya* an Ablrin, used to carry curds to the Rhni of the then Raja* 
and the Rim, in a generous mood, gave her the piece of land where Patiili now 
stands* which came to be called after her. The former zamiadirs of the place 
were A Mrs, but Kayaths and Brahmans have long since dispossessed them# 

The present Tillage is situated on the old bj$ |Sr , ; nf the Ganges* which hero 
rises abruptly, bujt is * good deal cut up by ravines. The 
Eta road envm the tpvrh frora the south. the west 


The site. 
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is a w«U4mili 8artf,*ndto the east, a large block of brick -built house* belonging 
to KAyafchs. From the sarAi, a road partly metalled and partly paved, and 
tak en across the high mound on which PatiAli is built, leads to the Bftrh- 
gunga. The mound is in great part the natural bank of the river, but has 
been considerably raised by the rains of the mud and brick houses which have 
been built on it from time immemorial. On either side is the PatiAli bazar. 
The houses are small, but substantially built of bricks and block kunkur taken 
from the fort. On this road, the police-station and school-houses, both substan- 
tial edifioes, are met with. A little distance on, after the road begins to descend, 
the roadway leading to the fort is reached. The fort was built by Shah&l»-ud- 
din Ohori, and covered an area of 117,124 square yards. It was surrounded 
by strong thick walls of block kunkur and bricks aud a moat, but the greater 
part of the materials of which the walls were constructed has been carried 
away by the inhabitants of PatiAli to build their houses, or has been made 
use of by Government officials for the erection of bridges, police-stations, and 
other public buildings. Many of the kunkur blocks still remaining in the walla 
are carved on one side, showing that they must have formed parts of other 
buildings before being used for the fort. According to tradition, numerous 
temples were palled down, the images were buried beneath the foundations 
of the wall, and the materials of which the temples were built were employed 
by the conqueror in the construction of the walls. Within the fort were the 
dwellings of the officials, hut of thase uot a trace now remains. In 1811 A.D., 
a bungalow was built within the enclosure of the fort for the European officers 
stationed there. This building is still standing, but only a portion of the walls 
remains. 

PatiAli is now a decaying old town with no trade or manufacture. The 
remains of the old buildings, however, show that the town has seen better days, 
in the time of tfaeEobillas, Baja HarparsbAd, KAyath, a resident of PatiAli, 
obtained considerable power under Htfiz Itabmat KhAn of Bareilly, J&d was 
appointed representative of the Rohilkhand nobles at the court of NAdir Shah, 
when he seized upon Oehli in 1789 A.D. He bought many villages in the 
psrgauah and built the large enclosure of houses to be seen at the southern 
entrance of the town. His descendants still reside there, but are In impoverished 
circumstances. Here, in 1749, an engagement took place between Ahmad 
JJhAn, the AfgbAu Nawab of Farukbabad, and Safdarjang, NawAb of Oudh and 
Vasir of the empire. In 1.857 A.D., PatiAli was tbe scene of a brilliant ac- 
tion in which Colonel Seaton and Major Hudson defeated the mutineers. 
The ChaukidAri Act (XX. «|y4A66) is in force in PatiAli, and in 1873-74 
supported a village police six men of all grades at an azmaal cost of 

Ms. 88|, The number a# housosriu tbetqwn during the same year eras 989, 
and <dtfaosn 985 were s ssim ic A witha hnnse-Ux averaging Be. l-f-6 per hovsr 
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assessed and of Re* 0-2-4 per head of the population* This, with a balance front 
the previous year, gave an income of Rs. 656, of which Rs. 642 were expended 
on wages and public improvements* 

Pilwa or Pilua, a village of parganah M&rahra and tah>il Eta in the Eta dis- 
trict, is distant from Eta 6 £ miles. The population in 1872 numbered 2,235 souls. 
Pilwd is situated on the Grand Trunk road and is the head -quarters of a police 
sectional division. 

Ra'mpur or R&mpnr Raja, a village of parganah Azamnagar and tahsil 
Aliganj of the Eta district, lies 4^ miles north of Aliganj and 32 miles from 
Eta. The population in 1865 numbered 4,918 souls, and in 1872 was 4,287. 
There arc fourteen muhallahs in tho town. The chief residents are Brahmans 
and Kacbhis. The market days are Sundays and Wednesdays. Rumprir is a 
busy little trading town, but it is chiefly remarkable as the residence of Raja 
Ramachandra Sen, a lineal descendant of the last Rathor RajaofKanauj and 
tenth in descent from Raja Ram Sah&i, who founded the town in 1513 Sam. 
(1456 A.D.) The Raja of Rdrapur is considered the head of the Rdthors 
in this part of India (see further the District notice). Act XX. of 1 856 is in force, 
and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering seven men of all grades 
at an annual cost of Rs. 360. The number of houses in the town during tho 
same year was 3,501, and of these 352 were assessed with a house-tax averaging 
Rs. 2-3-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-10 per head of the population. This 
with a balance of Rs. 30 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 807, of 
which Rs. 775 were expended in wages and public improvements. 

SahXwaR, the chief town of parganah Sahawar now included with Kars&na 
in tahsil Kdsganj of the Eta district, lies 24 miles to the north-east of Eta. Tho 
population in 1865 numbered 4,428 souls, and in 1872 was 5,156, of whom 2,579 
were Hindtis (1,170 females) and 2,577 were Musalm&n*. (1,366 females). 
The site has an area of 58 acres, giving 89 souls to the square acre. There is 
here Aecond- class police-station, a school, and a post-office. Act XX. of 
1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering six 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. The number of houses 
in the town during the same year was 852, and of these 338 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-10-9 per house assessed and of Re. 0-2-9 
per head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 50 from the 
previous year gave an income of Rs. 955, of which Rs. 934 wove 
expended on wages and public improvements. There are six muhallas in 
the town, which was itself founded by Raja Naurang Deb, a Ohauh&n Th&kur, 
Who called the plate Naurangabad. He and the Raja of Sidhpura, now 
called Sirbpura, were great friends, and when Naurangabad was attacked by 
the Mosalm&ns, its Raja fled to Kirbpura, while, those that remained were 
forcibly concerted to IsUm. After a short time, abated by the Rqja and people* 
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of Sirhpura, Naurang expelled^ the Musalm&ns and changed the name of the. 
town to Sah&war, as it was by the aid of good people ( sahaila) that he recovered 
possession of his town. It is now far from flourishing and has but a small 
bazar where the usual commodities needed by an agricultural population are 
sold. The communications with Saluiwar are bad. Markets are held on Tues- 
days and Saturdays. The tomb of ono Tajuddin, a fakir, is the only remains of 
any antiquity in the place. 

Sahawar-RahsAna, aparganah of the Eta district, lies in the middle of the 
district between the Burhgangaon the north-east, and tAie Kali nadi on the south- 
west. Parganah Soron adjoins it on the north-west and parganahs Sirhpura and 
Pati&li on the south-east. The area in 1872-73 comprised 74,531 acres, of which 
59,757 acres were cultivated (20,309 irrigated), 8,180 acres were culturable waste, 
and 6,594 acres were barren and unenlf arable. This tract is made up of tbo 
two small parganahs of Saha war and Karsana. The latter originally comprised 
all the villages in the neighbourhood of the Kali, but, in 1837, these were 
found so mixed with those of Salniwar that both were included in one 


parganah. They formed with Sirhpura, at the settlement in 1838, tab^i! Saha- 
war which was assessed with the Mainpuri district by Mr. G. F. Edmonstone* 
The whole face of the country is a perfect flat uninterrupted by a single 


Phjaical features. 


hillock and intersected only by the streams above men- 
tioned. JMls and other irregularities of surface which 


could serve as reservoirs are exceedingly scarce, and none of them are capable of 


supplying irrigation. The estates situated on the banks of the Burhganga are, with 


one or two exceptions, much superior to the general average of the parganah^ 
and are, owing principally to this natural advantage, unusually fertile and pro- 


fitable. Rice is the chief product of these lands, but sugar-cane is likewise pro- 


The Burhganga. duccd in great abundance without the necessity of irri- 

gation, which the inherent moisture of the soil renders 
totally superfluous, and without the intense and protracted labour whtfth the 
cultivation of that crop, under ordinary circumstances, demands. The cane is, 


it iB true, inferior both in size and the quantity of saccharine matter which 
it yields, to that which is cultivated in the rich upper lands ; but it 
must be borne in mind that there is a vast difference in the cost of pro- 
duction, and that while the one requires the almost undivided attention of 
the cultivators for nearly a twelvemonth, the other is brought to maturity 
with little trouble and at a comparatively trifling expense : the profit which it 
yields is as large in proportion to the amount expended on its production, as thp 
produce of the superior description of cano so considered and calculated. It may 
occasionally happen, after very abundant rains, that the tract of land in question 
will be inundated, and the sugar-cane cultivation more or less injured, but this 
is a very rare occurrence* No drought, on the other hand, will so far deprive 


X 
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these lands of their inherent moisture as to render the occupation of diem either 
impossible or unprofitable. The estates, accordingly, which are adjaoent to the 
Blirhganga were those which suffered least in the general distress occasioned by 
the drought of 1245 fasli (1837-38 A.D.) 

The banks of the Kali nadi are occupied, with one exception, by villages of 
Kars&na proper ; and the same superiority which distinguishes the estates on 
the Bhrhganga is likewise, though not to the same dogroe, observable in the 
generality of these. It is not, in this instance, the quality of the Boil so much 

as the important and inexhaustible addition to the 
means of irrigation, commonly so deficient in this 
parganah, which constitutes the superiority alluded to. There are oertain 
points, at which embankments are invariably constructed in the month of 
December, and it appears to be an understanding between the zamindars of 
all the villages situated above the said points, who alone benefit by their for- 
mation, to share the expense incurred in the construction of them. They 
all contribute a certain proportion of labourers, who assist in the work, and 
the charge, whatever it may be, is entered in the village accounts as one of 
the ordinary expenses of the village. These embankments are of course 
destroyed annually ; but they generally last sufficiently long to enable the people 
to irrigate the whole of their rabi or cold-weather cultivation in the vicinity of 
the nadi twice or thrice. 

Beal, natural ddrnat soil is of comparatively rare occurrence, that classed as 
such being ordinary bhur modified by manure and cultivation. Bhur occupied 
58 per cent, of the area at the recent settlement, and 11 per cent, is reckoned as 

_ „ _ second class diimat, in which sand predominates. The 

Soils, wells, and roads. A . . 

general soil, though sandy in nature, is, except in the 

actual sandy ridges, of better quality than ordinary, and with irrigation or 

in yeys of ordinary rainfall produces better crops than might be expected. 

Irrigation only amounts to 20 per cent, of the cultivation. At settlement 

there were 259 pukka wells, 3,581 kuchcha wells, and 990 dhtnkU or lever 

wells, irrigating respectively on an average 3 - 97, 317, and 1*56 acres each. 

The average depth of water from the surface in each class of well was 20*97 

feet, 20*55 and 13*86 feet respectively. From the sandy nature of the soil, 

kuchcha wells must be renewed every year, and only in the ddmat soil to the 

north of Sah&war is the spring stratum found in which they last for five years 

and upwards. Kdnt grass is now found in only a few of the very worst 

.tracts. The principal markets are held in Sah&war kh&s, Naw&bganj, Mo- 

hanpnr, and Am&npur, where the produce of the surrounding villages is 

disposed of. They are so situated, too, that no village of the parganah is mere 

than three ko» from one or other of them : the first is situated at the northern 

•Etremity of the parganah; the second at the north-western corner; the third 
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on the eastern boundary; and the last is on the direct road from Fatehgarh 
to Aligarh. The facilities, therefore, of disposing of the agricultural produce 
appear to be considerable, and the expenses of carriage roust be trifling, for 
the parganali is intersected by numerous roads, all of which pass through one 
or other of the markets above mentioned. Before the formation of the trunk 
road, the usual route from Farukhabadto Aligarh and Meerut was by Sirbpura 
and Amaupur, and this is even now very much followed. The roads also 
from the latter place to Sahawar aud Mohanpur, from that to Dundw&ra in 
parganak Patiali and Sah&war khas, thence to Naw&bganj and Yakutganj, 
and from Naw&bganj to Amanpur and Kasganj, are perfectly practicable for 
wheeled carriages, and are much frequented. 1 

The new settlement of this parganak was made by Mr. S. 0. B. Ridsdale. 

The assessments of former settlements were as follows 
(1) Rs. 65,956; (2) Rs. 65,594 ; (3) Rs. 67,066 ; (4) under 
Regulation IX. of 1833, Rs. 67,575. The last assessment was revised by Mr. 
Cocks, who fixed a revenue of Rs. 63,421, which in 1872 had fallen to Rs. 63,162 
by the transfer of a village to Soron. Mr. G. Edmonstone made the settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1833, and in addition to an allowance on account of the 
great drought preceding the assessment, allowed a temporary reduction of the new 
demand for the first two years of the new settlement in those estates which bad 
been most severely visited. But this did not secure the desired improvement, 
for the disastrous years 1250 and 1251 fasli intervened, and the settlement was de- 
clared to have broken down. Within five years balances amounting to Re. 12,747 
had accrued ; eight villages had been sold for arrears of revenue, but only two 
found private purchasers, and besides private transfers and mortgages, three es- 
tates were farmed and one was held in direct management. A reduction was fj- 
lowed in 45 villages, and the new revenue was paid up without any coercive pro- 
cess being found necessary. No private transfers of property occurred in out of 
137 estates during the currency of the past settlement, and the total area transfer- 
red amounted to only 29,079 acres, or 39 per cent, of the total area of the parganah. 
On these transfers Mr. Ridsdale remarks that th<y result was partly due to “the 
fact of a considerable portion of the parganah being held by individual owners, 
and by not more than four sharers, as well as to the lightness of the revenue.** 
As to prices fetched at sales, complete particulars are wanting for the first de- 
Trtnrferi. cade from 1840 to 1850. €i In six villages sold by auc- 

tion for arrears during that period, of which the details 
are known, the average price realized was less than four years* purchase of the 
land revenue. In the next decade, the price realized by private sales of three 
whole pillages and parts of two others averaged nine years* purchase of the land- 
revenue, while in auction sales only two small transactions are recorded^ at the 


* Sts Stt. Rap., II, 104. 
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rate of seven years’ purchase of the land-revenue. In the last decade, frotti 
1861 to 1870, the statistics are more trustworthy, and show an average price of 
Rs. 14-13*4 per acre, and 1S£ years’ purchase of land-revenue in private sales, 
and Rs. 12-10-0 per acre, and 15 years’ purchase of land-revenue at public auction, 
the general average selling price being Rs. 14-4-6 per acre and 17^ years’ pur- 
chase of land-revenue. This contrasts favourably with the general selling price 
of similar land in the neighbouring parganahs of Aligarh and Mainpuri, and of 
parganah Azamnagar in this district, during a similar period. It proves, at 
any rate, that if the selling price of land is an indication of prosperity, the 
parganah must have vastly improved since the days of the last settlement, 
when Mr. Edmonstone remarked : — “Land, of course, has its market value as 
‘well as every other commodity, and in Karsana, Sah&vvar, and the adjacent 
parganah of Sirbpura it is certainly at a very great discount.” The sellers 
have in almost all cases been Thukurs (Solankhis), who originally held a largo 
part of the parganah, and the purchasers have been chiefly the three princi- 
pal Musalman talukad&rs and Baniyas. 

The following statement compares the areas of the last settlement and its 
revision with those of the present settlement : — 
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The irrigated cultivated area of the present settlement includes 5,853 acres 
entered as tar&i, and elsewhere the irrigated area is given at 18,080 acres in 
the settlement returns. Cultivation lias increased nearly 42 per coat., and irri- 
gation has increased 50 per cent, since last settlement. The culturable waste is 
now only 13*5 per cent, of the total culturable area, and is confined to a few vil- 
lages in the Burhganga tardi, where it is used for grazing and the growth of 
thatching grass. Kharif crops occupied 64*2 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area during the year of measurement, and amongst them cotton covered 6*7 per 
cent ; indigo, 1*5 per cent. ; chari , 7*6 per cent, ; and sugar-cane, 1*8 per cent. 
In the rati, wheat occupied 13 8 per cent ; barley, 15*2 per cent*; and gram, 1*9 
per cent of the total cultivation. During the last thirty years, the cultivation of 
ftWgar-cane and rice has diminished, whilst that of cotton has doubled, and the 
proportion^ the superior cereals to other crops has remained almost stati on ary. 
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Mr. Ridsdale classified bis soils amongst ganhan , dumat , mattiydr , and bhtir, sub- 
divided into irrigated, unirrigated, and tardi, and applied tbc rates given at page 
82 to each class of soil. His corrected village rental amounted to Rs. 1,43,082, 
giving an average rent-rAte of Rs. 2-6-4 per acre, and his rental from the 
application of ascertained average rates to the above soils was 11s. 1,67,775. 
The incidence of Mr. Cocks’ revised revenao in 1870 was Ro. 1-7-8 on the 
cultivation, or a rent-rate of Rs. 2-2-5. Mr. Ridsdale ultimately assessed at 
Rs. 85,020, which gave an increase in the revenue amounting to 34 percent., 
and which fell at Re. 1-6-8 on the cultivated acre, thus implying an average 
rent-rate of Rs. 2-13-4. 

The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent- rates have 
been applied : — GauJidn — wet, 2,611 acres ; dry, 1,396 acres, and tardi , 50 acres; 
total, 4,057 acres: mattiydr —wet, 351 acres ; dry, 313 acres, and tardi, 3,309 
acres ; total, 3,973 acres : dumat— wet, 8,446 acres ; dry, 9,539 acres, and tardi , 
2,279 acres ; total, 20,264 acres : bhiir — wet, 3,108 acres ; dry, 28,140 acres, and 
tardi , 2 15 acres ; total, 31,463 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 59,757 


acres. 


The following table shows the well capabilities at settlement 
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Class of well. 
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A rea irri- 
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Depth to 
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Depth Qf 
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Pukka, 

259 
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3*9? j 
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Kuchchft, ... ... 
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5,139 
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Population. 


inhabited villages, of which 115 had less thau 200 inhabit- 
ants ; 68 had between 200 and 500; 18 had between 
■500 and 1,000; four had between 1,000 and 1,000; and one had between 
8,000 an< l 3,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Sah&war itself with 5,156 inhabitants. The settlement records show 138 es- 
tates, of which 108 were zamfnddri, 19 were perfect, and 11 were imperfect patti- 
ddri. The total population, in 1872, numbered 58,365 souls (27,138 females), 
giving 499 to the square mile or 550 to the cultivated square mile. C lass i fied 
according to religion, there were 50,415 Hindus, of whom 23,268 were females ; 
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and 7,950 Musalradns, amongst whom 3,870 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,090 Brah- 
mans, of whom 2,340 were females ; 8,588 Rajputs, including 1,517 females; 860 
Baniyas (390 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 40,887 souls, of whom 
19,021 were females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this par- 
gana are not distinguished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the Chanhdn, 
(997), Solankhi (1,646), Tomar (70), Pramdr, Sikharwdr," Parihdr, Rathor, 
Katiya, Puudir (61), Gahlot, Bais (67), Dhdkra, Badgtijar (202), Gaur (97), 
Chandef, Gaunihar (51), Janghara, Bhadauriya, Katydr, Bangar, Raghu- 
bansi, Sombansi, Katehiriya (102), Ba dihal, Gautam, JaJubansi (56), Surkht, 
Poracb, and Taila clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following 
show more than one thousand mombers each : — Ivachhi or Murao (7,038), Ahfr 
(2,7 i 1), Lodha (8,410), Kahar (1,011), Cham&r (8,023), Garariya (1,606), 
Barhai (1,227), Teli (1,058), and Kori (1,025 >. The foil >wing have between 
one hundred and one thousand members: — Kiyatli (643), Mahdjan (129), Khik- 
rob (891), Kabdr (519), Hajjdm (914), Dhuna or Kandera (357), Darzl (192), 
Dhobi (909), Dbdnak (214), Gadariya (293), Kumhdr (892), Bharbhunja 
(119), Sonar or Zargar (221), Khatik (177), Banjara (218), and Akeriya (109). 
Distributing the agricultural population, at settlement, amongst proprietors and 
cultivators, the former numbered 992 souls, and amongst them Thdkurs (187) pos- 
sessed 1 2 per cent, of the total area of the parganah ; Brahmans held 1 1 per cent. ; 
Kdyatbs, 7 per cent. ; Musalmdns, 62 per cent ; Baniyas, 4 per cent. ; Lodhas, 2 per 
cent., and Mahdjans and Europeans each one per cent The Musalmdns are chiefly 
Hadi Yar Khan of Mohanpur and N&rullak Khdn of Sahawar, cadets of the Af- 
ghan house of Datauli and Bhamauri Ndh in the district of Aligarh, Cbaudhri 
Muhammad Ali Khdn, father of the Sahawar zamindar, was hanged for rebellion 
in the gnutiny, and bis estates were confiscated. Those estates, nowin possession 
of Nurullah, came to him by inheritance from bis maternal grandfather, Cbaudhri 
Imam Khdn. Mohanpur originally belonged to a Solankhi family who beoame 
converts to laldm to save their estates. A long course of extravagance brought 
them to ruin, and Mohanpur was sold in 1803 for arrears of revenue* In 1848, 
the grandfather of the present proprietor purchased the entire taluka, and the 
Solankhi Raos now possess but half a single village. Solankhia still hold 
nearly all the land possessed by Thdkurs in the parganah, and the other pro** 
prietors are all new purchasers. Property is but little sub-divided : 55 estates 
are held by single proprietors, 36 by not more than four sharers and 18 only 
by resident cultivating communities. Thdkurs comprise 9 per cent* of the 
cultivating castes ; Lodhas, 18 percent. ; Kdchhis, 14 per cent. ; Brahm an s, 11 % 
Chamdrs, 10; Musalmdns, 8; Ahfrs, 6, and other castes, 24 per cent, of the 
total cultivating community (8,822). 
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The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
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The occupations of the people are shown in tbe statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fiftetm years of age), 15 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 240 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 63 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
3 f 5?l in agricultural operations ; 242 in industrial occupations, arts and me- 
chanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 437 persons returned as labourers and 52 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 715 as landholders, 10,069 as cultivators, and 3,148 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 157 males as able *o read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 7, r ' 13 souls. Sahdwar and Karsdna 
were joined together and treated as one parganah at the recent settlement. 
Sahdwar is an old Akbari parganah belonging to sirk&r Kanauj and subaft Agra. 
Karsdna was formerly known as Malikpur-Sikandarpur, and in Akbar’s reign 
as Sikandarpur-Atreji, from the village of Atranji-Khera and Sikamlarab&d, 
opposite to it on the Kdli nadi. Tradition says that, owing to some quarrel 
amongst the zamfnddrs, sixty villages of Solankhi Rajputs were separated from 
SahdW&r in the reign of Akbar, and were formed into parganah Sikandarpur- 
Atreji. At the cession they were included in sila Efcdwa, and subsequently 
forming a portion of the Mainpuri district, were annexed to Eta in 1845. 

SakVt, a town giving its name to parganah S&kit, now forming a part of par- 
ganah Eta-8aklt, lies twelve miles to the south-east of Eta. The population in 
1853 numbered 6,128 souls ; in 1865 there were 6,057 inhabitants, and in 1872 
there were 5,415, of whom 3,789 were Hindus (1,781 females) and 1,676 were 
llusalm&ns (915 females). The area of the site comprises 65 square acres, giv- 
ing 83 souls to the square aore. Sakit possesses a police-station, post-office, and 
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The eifce. 


a school. It is a much isolated town and has seen better days. The hill, once 

crowned by a fort, and on which now only the founda- ; 
tions of a great old kunkur-built mosque erected in 
the thirteenth century remains to testify to the existence of a time when the 
Muhammadans held chief power here. Muhammadans now comprise less than 
one-half the total number ot inhabitants, and the few rich people are Kayaths 
and Saraugis. On the highest site in the town is a ha If- finished temple remark- 
able for its Saracenic arches supported on slender pillars of richly carved Agra 
stone. It was commenced by a commissariat servant who enriched himself 
during the Sikh war, but who died before the work was completed. The town 
site clusters around this temple, which, owing to its position, forms a con- 
spicuous land-mark. The town is entered from the north bv a wide unmetalled 
road carried over some low ground by a fine new bridge of block kunkur quar- 
ried from the foundations of the old fort. The bazar roadway is metalled and 
the shops are good and ornamented with flat, pointed fronts. There are many 
substantial houses occupied by K&yaths and numerous small bouses built of 
bricks. Nim,prpal, and banyan trees are numerous, and throw a grateful shade 
over the streets. The police-station is a new brick-built edifice on the site of 
the old fort, and the school is pleasantly situated. The sar&i is now in ruins ; 
the roof of its old mosque is broken, and the water of its fine well has become 
brackish. The business of the town consists of a small trade in food-grains, 
cotton and indigo seed, and the removal of kunkur blocks from the old fort for 
building purposes. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Sakit, and 
in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering nine men of all grades at an 
annual cost of Its. 480. The number of houses in the town during the same year 
was 1)122, and of these 737 wore assessed with a house-tax averaging lie. 1-9-9 
per house assessed, and of Re. 0-3-6 per head of the population. This, with 
ahalaq^e of Rs. 25 from the previous year, gave an income of Rs. 1,214, which 
was expended on wages and public improvements. 

Tradition ascribes the founding of Sakit to Raja Sakat Deo, a Cbauh&n 
Th&kur, and descendant of Prithir&j of Dehli, who 


built a fort here and called it after his own name. 


History. 

since corrupted to Sakit; but the Musalm&ns must have early attempted a 
^ settlement, as the following inscription 1 belonging to 

the old mosque shows : — 

T sut* 1 * r iKm j li» 

* * * U# f ^ *iU y *7*1 ^*#1 y Sill ftL» y t&U iJJWU. 

* 5 j Si* yjk 

1 For these translation* Iran the Arabic 1 am indebted to Mr. Blochmatm ot CaientU \ *** 
Pros. A. 8.* 1174, 1M».. . : 
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f< This blessed mosque was built in Ifce reign of the Imam, the lord of the world, the king of 
mankind, Gbiy&s-ud-dunya-waud-dui Abul Muzaffar Balban, the SullAi, the right hand of the 
Khalifah, the helper of the commander of the faithful— may God perpetuate his kingdom and 

his rule, and elevate his order and his dignity !— in the days of Kuthigh, the royal in A.H. 

684 ( 1 285 A. D ) ” 

Balilol Lodi fell sick at Sakit and died there in 1488 A.D. The Cbaulidns 

must have again obtained possession of Sakib, for we find S&want Sen, a 

descendant of Sakat Dao, opposing Ibrahim Lodi in 1520 A.D., by whom he 

was expelled and obliged to take refuge in ltajor. The conqueror settled here 

a colony of Kont Musalmans, to wliotn doubtless is due the erection of the 

second mosque of which we possess the following 
Shcr Shah, .... 

inscription : — 

>11* * V. hi * 4Jllf 

ftl&yxA yid joT y> HlA 'U jJU y 

^ y a> l£ , 3 JjU ^ItoJLr 

•5f SU!^J*5 ^U^ iu wt 

“In the name of God, the compassionate and merciful. There is no God but Allah ; Muham- 
mad is God’s prophet. O God 3 O Compassionate! O Merciful ! The building of this blessed 
mosque took place during the reign of the Imam, the lord of the world, the king of mankind, 
Fari<l-ud-duuy&-vra-ud-dm Abul Muzaffar Slier Shah, the just king — may God perpetuate his king- 
dom and his rule, and elevate his kindness and dignity ! and it was in the days of Sahd Kh n, son 
of Masatid Klifc i, on the 7th Sha’bau, 947 A. If, [7th December, 1540] ” 

Another mosque erected during the reign of Akbar by tho Kliwajah Ibri- 
him Badakshi of the Akbarndmah bears the following 
inscription : — 

Ad! y 6MJy£j\&i y l^lj> fliL > >»i }l(ju» s?** 

yy\ mmJ \yJJ 8JL/I aU* &D| jib * T tymJ\< m JyU\^Jy 

jjflio d/ULL $• A » a t u ^>3i)JHa* ^ 

ttA*’***^# ••• ••• )-•! fcJ’-NOJfc. 1 y 8y* 

* ••• 7 y dU yfA y y Lk %b> 

“This blessed mosque was built in the time of the great king, the honoured Kh&q&n, the loni 
of the kings of Arabia and Persia, the guardian of God’s countries, the protectoT of the faith of 
the Arabian Prophet, Jal&Uud dio Muhammad Akbar P&dishah Gh&zi— may God Almighty perpe- 
tuate his kingdom and hie rule, and scatter over the people of the world his kindness and liber- 
ality ! and it was ordered administration of NizAn-ud-din Ibrahim KbAn Badaklishan, 

In Sh&’bAn, 970. The writer is Ismail [April, 1569, A.D,].” 

The descendants of the colony founded by Ibr&him Lodi still reside in the 
town, but the proprietary rights passed out of their hands to some Saksena 
K&yaths, who held the town until 1816 A.D., when their rights, also, were sold by 
. auction for arrears of land-revenue, and were purchased by one (Shaikh Ghul&m 
I All, whose heirs are still in possession. The more important portion of the 
population now comprises Kont Musalm&as, Shaikhs, and Saksena K&yaths. 
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The encounter of Akbar with the Saldt dacoits at Paronkh is narrated in the 
history of the Mainpuri district. 

Sanauri, a village of parganah Nidlipur and tahsil Aliganj in the Eta dis- 
trict, is distant from Eta 30 miles. The population, in 1872, numbered 2,033 
souls. This village is inhabited by Gaur Rajputs, who trace their descent to 
their great leader Sang man Singh, the founder of Barhola. The genealogical 
tree is as follows : — 

fcNftgiu& i or Sangmaa. 


i i 

Sali Kar.ali. 

(Sakana, llajola Baja, &c.) I 


Bi: ari 


(Barhola.) 

1 


Riirusukh. 

(Sanauri.) 

Hash. 

(Barthari and 10 
other villages.) 

i 

Imjari 

(Nagla Biru,) 

1 

1)1 a rtk 
(Bakasliai) 

Mungli 

(Barhola.) 

1 

\ 


i 1 

K&i. Thiru. 

i I 

Bliorat. Kurd. 

(Barhola) 

\ 

Mai la. 

1 


1 

MalJu. 


i 

Khim bar. 

1 


# 

Kabaru. 


~7 

VA li. 




Chhalar. Taimall. 

From these latter the tolas or wards of Barhola are named. 

Sankisa, a village in parganah Azainnagar and tahsil Aliganj of the Eta 
district, is distant 43 miles to the south-east of Eta. This village is of great 
importance, as having been identified with the great city of the same 
name, which formed the capital of a kingdom in the fifth century. The ear- 
liest reaord connected with the town is contained in the travels of Fah-Hian 
a Chines* Buddhist pilgrim, who visited India and returned to China in 
415 A.D. Fah-Hian approached Sankisa from Muttra 1 . « Going south-east 
from Muttra, eighteen yoj anas, there is a kingdom called Sang-ka-shi (Sang- 

J FaU-Bian, as. 
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kasya).” Hwen Thsang, in 636 A.D., came to Sankiaa from JPi-Io~chan-na } 
wkicli has been identified with Atranji-khera (see Atrahji), and “after a jour- 
ney of 200 li (about 33 miles), he arrived at the kingdom of Kie-pi-tha” or 
Kapitha, exactly midway between Pi-lo-chaiv-na and Ki-jou-i or Kanauj, St. 
Martin, Julien and Cunningham all agree in identifying the modern Sankisa 
with the ancient city of Sang-ka-xhi, It was a celebrated placo of Buddhist 
pilgrimage; for it was here that Buddha descended again upon earth after he 
Fah-Uian on the bad been in the Triyastrinshas’ heaveu for three months, 
miracle at Saukisa. preaching the law to his mother Maya 1 . Fah-Hian gives 
a long account gf this miracle, and relates how that Buddha's disciples did not 
know where their master had gone until a week before bis return, when Ani- 
ruddha 2 was allowed to know, and then all the kings of the eight quarters and 
all the ministers and people flocked to welcome Buddha, and amongst them 
was the poor beggar woman, the Bhikshuni Ufcpala, who thought within herself, 
iC how can I, a woman, contrive to see Buddha first,” and Buddha, seeing her 
love and faith, changed her into a holy Chakravartti Raja, and so she saw 
Buddha first. The pious pilgrim thus describes the descent : — “Buddha waa 
now about to descend from the Triyastrinshas’ heavens. At this time there 
appeared a three-fold precious ladder. Buddha standing above the middle ladder, 
which was made of the seven precious substances, began to descend. Then the 
king of the Brahmakayikas 3 caused a silver ladder to appear, and took his place 
on the right hand, holding a white chauvi in his hand ; whilst the divine 
Sekra caused a bright golden ladder to appear, and took bis place on the left 
hand, holding a precious parasol in his hand. Innumerable Devas were in at- 
tendance whilst Buddha descended. After lie had accomplished his return, the 
three ladders all disappeared in the earth except seven steps, which still con- 
tinued visible. In after times, king Asoka, wishing to find out the utmost 
depth to which these ladders went, employed men to dig and examine tfce mat- 
ter. They went down till they came to a spring of yellow water, but yet had 
not arrived at the bottom. The king derived from this an increase of faith 
and reverence, forthwith built over tlio ladders a vihara , and in the middle of 
it placed a standing figure (of Buddha) sixteen foot high. Behind the vihdra 
he erected a stone pillar thirty cubits high, and on the top placed the figure of 
a lion* Within the pillar, on the four sides, are placed figures of Buddha, both 
within and without it is shining and bright as glass (lapis lazuli). It happened 
once that some heretical doctors had a contention with the Shamans respecting 
ibis as a place of residence. Then the Shamaus agreed to any condition 
settling the question that might be considered reasonable. On which they all 

* She died seven days after Buddha’s birth, and having no opportunity of hearing the law, 
her son ascended to the heaven of the thirty-three gods, or indra’s heaven, to preaoh to her* 

* Bon of Amitodsna, father’s brother of Bnddhs. 8 Brahma. 
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bound themselves to this compact — i If this place properly belongs to the 8hft- 
mans, then there will be some supernatural proof giveu of it.* Immediately on 
this, the lion on the top of the pillar uttered a great roar. Witnessing this 
testimony, the unbelievers, abashed, withdrew from the dispute and submitted.’* 
“The body of Buddha, in consequence of his having partaken cf divine food 
during the three months (he was in tho Triy as tr inshag’ 
heavens) emitted a divine fragrance, unlike that of men. 
Immediately after his descent he bathed himself. Men of after ages erected 
in this place a bath-house, which yet remains. There is also a tower erected 
on the spot whore the Bhikshuni Utpala was the first to adorn Buddha (on his 
return). There is also a tower on the spot where Buddha, when in tho world, 
cut^his hair and his nails, and also on tho following spots, Wc., where the three 
former Buddhas, as well as Sakya Muni, sat down, and also where they walked 
for exercise, and also where there are certain marks and impressions left on 
the stones by tho feet of the different Buddhas : these towers still remain. 
There is also one erected where Brahtna, Sokra, and the Dev as attended Bud- 
dha when he came down from heaven. In these different places there are 
perhaps 1,000 male and female disciples, who (in their several establishments) 
have their meals in common. They belong promiscuously to the system of the 
great and little vehicle, and agree to occupy the same place. A white-cared dragon 
(or the dragon Yih-pih-i y — u e . , one white ear) is the patron of this body of 
priests. It is he who causes fertilizing and seasonable showers of rain to fall 
within their country and preserves it from plagues and calamities, and so causes 

tho priesthood to dwell in security. The priests, in 
gratitude for these favours, have erected a dragon- 
chapel, and within it placed a resting-place (seat) for bis accommodation, and, 
moreover, they make special contributions, in the shape of religious offerings, 
to provide the dragon with food. The body of priests every day select from their 
midst three men to go and take their meal in this chapel. Towards the end of 
each season of rest (varchas), the dragon incontinently assumes the form of a 
little serpent, both of whose ears are edged with white. The body of priests, 
recognizing him, place in the midst for his use a copper-vessel full of cream* 
The serpent then proceeds to come down from the highest part of the alcove, 
constructed for his accommodation, to the lowest part, all the while moving as 
though he would pay his respects to all those around him. He then suddenly 
disappears. He makes his appearance once every year. This country is 
abundantly productive ; the people in consequence are very prosperous and rich 
beyond comparison. Men of all countries coming here may without any tronbie 
obtain all fcltejK require. Fifty yojanas to the north of this temple there is another 
temple called “Fire Limit,” which is the name of an evil spirit. Buddha, in one 


The JN£ga tank. 


} Voy. de«F*J, Bouddk., II* 239. 
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of his incarnations, converted this evil spirit, whereupon men in after ages 
raised a vihdra on the spot. At the timo of the dedication of the vihdra , an 
Arhat spilt some of tho water with which he was cleansing his hands on the 
earth, and the place where it fell is still visible; though they have often swept 
and cleansed the place, yet the mark still remains and cannot be destroyed. 
There is, besides, in this place, a tower of Buddha which a benevolent spirit 
ever keeps clean and waters, and which at first (was built) without a human 
architect. There was once an heretical king who said, ‘ Since you are able to 
do this, I will bring a great army and quarter it here, which shall accumulate 
much filth and refuse. Will you be able to clear all this away, I wonder?’ 
The spirit immediately caused a great tempest to rise and blow over the place, 
as a proof that ho could do it. Jn this district there are a hundred or so small 
towers : a man may pass the day in trying to count them without succeeding. 
If any one is very anxious to discover the right number, then it is custom ary 
to place a man by the side of each tower and afterwards to number the men. 
But even in this case it can never be known how mauy or how few men will 
bo required. There is also a Sangliar&ma here, containing about six or seven 
hundred priests. In this is a place, where a Pratyoka Buddha ate (the fruit of 
nirvana); the spot of ground where this took place is just in size like a chariot- 
wheel; all the ground around it is covered with grass, but this spot produces 
none. The earth also where he dried liis clothes is bare of vegetation; tho 
traces of tho impress of the clothes remain to this day.” 

Hwen Thsang slightly varies tho story of the descent. According to him 


Hwen Thsang's account. 


Indra caused three stairs to be made : the middle of 
gold, the left of crystal, and the right of silver. Bud- 


dha descended by the middle stair, Indra holding an umbrella studded with pre- 


cious stones by that on the left, and Brahma holding a white chauri by that on 
the right. On the site of these stairs, those seen by Hwen Thsang w^pc built 
of stone and brick, and were ornamented with precious materials. They were 
seventy feet high, and below them was a vihdra containing a statue of Buddha, 
and, to the right and left, statues of Brahma and Indra in the act of descending. 
Close by was a pillar of stone of a reddish colour and fine texture and surmount- 


ed by a lion. This pillar was erected by Asoka and was seventy feet high, 
with its four sides adorned with sculptured figures and ornaments. Close to 
the holy stairs was a stupa marking the place rendered sacred by the presence 
of the four Buddhas, and near it another showing the place where Buddha 
bathed, and a vihdra on the spot where he became absorbed in meditation. Close 
to the vihdra was a causeway of layers of stones fifty feet long and seven feet 
high where Buddha’s footsteps were marked by figures of the lotus. On each 
aide of this causeway were stupas said to have been erected by Indra and 
Brahma! and to the south-east of the great stupa was a tank inhabited by a N&ga. 
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General Cunningham has visited Sankisa and has endeavoured to identify 

the various buildings, and I shall now follow him, 
Cunningham ’s inquiries. ‘ Q , . , , , 

JLne existing village or oankisa is perched on a mound 

of ruins, about 41 feet high, 1,500 feet in length from west to east, 1,000 feet 
in breadth, and now known as the kilah or fort. About 1,600 feet to the south 
of the fort is a mound of solid brick-work surmounted by a temple to Bisari 
Devi, and 400 feet to the north of this temple mound is the capital of an ancient 
pillar bearing a well -formed figure of an elephant standing, but wanting the 
trunk and tail. The capital is of the well-known bell-shape, corded or reeded 
perpendicularly with a honey-suekle abacus as in the Allahabad pillar, and is 
clearly of the same age or the third century before Christ. Duo south from 
the temple of Bisari Devi, some 200 feet, is a small mound of ruins, apparently 
the remains of a stupa ; and due east, at a distance of about 600 feet, there is an 
oblong mound, 600 feet in length by 500 feet in breadth, which is known as 
Nivi-ka-kot. The term hot is applied in Sankisa to any mound of ruins, and 
Nivi is probably the person’s name who brought the spot into cultivation, but 
the mound would appear to contain the remains of some large enclosed build- 
ing like a Buddhist monastery. It is covered with broken bricks of a large size 
and fragments of stone, and at the south-east and north-east angles, and 
also on the north, are large circular mounds which are probably the remains 
of stupas . The fort and the different mounds all round the temple form a 
mass of ruins some 3,000 feet in length by 2,000 feet in breadth, or nearly 
two miles in circuit, but this would appear to comprise only the space 
occupied by the citadel and the religions edifices which clustered around the 
three holy staircases. The city itself, which would appear to have surrounded 
this central mound on all sides, was enclosed with an earthen rampart 18,900 
feet, or upwards of 3£ miles in circuit. The greater part of this rampart still 
remain^ the shape being a tolerably regular dodecagon. To the east, north- 
east, and south-east are openings which are traditionally said to be th$ 
positions of three gates of the city, and a village bearing the name of Paor- 
kheriya, or “ gate-village,” lies outside the south-east gap in the rampart* 
The name is pronounced u pdor” and Cunningham would make it refer to the 
staircases, and not to the gate. To the north-west, at a distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile, is the ruined mound of Agahat (see Sabai Aohat), 
which doubtless formed a portion of the old city. To the south-east of the 
Sankisa ruins is the tank of the Naga called Karewar or KAndaiyat LAI, which 
may be identified with certainty with the dragon tank described by Fah-Hian. 
Milk 1 is offered to him daring every day in Baistikh, and, as in Fah-Hian’* 
account, “ at any other time when rain is wanted.” 

1 Cuimingham objects to Sir H. Elliot's assignment (Beanies* Elliot, II., 62 ) at this K&ga 
to the common N&g of Hindu worship, to whom the Ndypftnckami is specially dedicated, and with 
good reason identifies it With the dragon of Fah-Hian as noticed above, - 
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In identifying the modern Sankisa with the Sang-ka-shi of Fah-Hian, 
General Cunningham is supported not only by its absolute identity in name, 
but by its relative position in regard to such well-known places as Muttra, 
Aliichhatra and Kanauj. Its size agrees vory closely with Hwen Thsang’s 
circuit of 20 Zt, or 3£ miles. Cunningham writes: — “There can bo no 
Cunningham’s argu- doubt that the place is actually the same, but in 

attempting to identify the sites of any of the holy spots 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang, 1 find myself baffled at the outset by the inde- 
finitencss as well as the meagreness of the pilgrim's descriptions. It is 
bis usual practice to state the relative bearing and distances of most of the chief 
places of Buddhist veneration, but in describing Sankisa he has given only one 
bearing, and not a single distance. The tank of the Nag a is the one solitary 
spot that can be identified with certainty, the sites of all the rest being only 
giiesises of more or less probability. But the difficulty regarding the identifi- 
cation of the Asoka pillar is of a different kind. Both of the Chinese pilgrims 
make mention of only one pillar at Sankisa, which was crowned with the 
figure of a lion, and Fah-Hian records a silly legend which refers to the mira- 
culous roar of this lion statue. Now, the only piece of an Asoka pillar at pre* 
sent existing is tlie elephant capital which I have already described, and which, 
however absurd it may seem, I think may possibly be the lion pillar of the 
Chinese pilgrims. The reasons which induce me to think so are the following: 
First, the elephant capital is undoubtedly much older than the date of either of 
the pilgrims, and yet, if it is not the same as the lion capital, it has been left 
altogether undescribed by them, although its great size could scarcely have 
allowed it to remain unnoticed. Second , the height of the elephant pillar would 
seem to correspond vory closely with that of the lion pillar, as recorded by Fah- 
Hian, who calls it 30 cubits, or from 45 to 60 foot according to the value of 
the Chinese chhi. Now the diameter of the neck of the elephant pillar is 2 
feet S)J inches, which compared with the dimensions of the Allahabad pillar, 
2 feet 2 inches nock diameter, to 35 feet of height, gives a total for the 
shaft of the Sankisa pillar of 44 feet 3 inches. By adding to this the height 
of the capital, we obtain 52 ^ foot as the probable height of the Sankisa pillar. 
Third , as the trunk of the elephant has long been lost, it is possible ihat it was 
missing before the time of the Chinese pilgrims, and if so, the nature of the 
animal might easily have been mistaken at a height of 50 feet above the 
ground. Indeed, supposing the pillar to be the same, this is the only way in 
which I can account for the mistake about the animal. But if the pillar 
is not the same, the silence of both pilgrims regarding this magnificent ele- 
phant pillar seems to me quite unaccountable. On the whole, therefore, I am 
inclined to believe that the elephant’s trunk having been long lost, the nature of 
the animal was mistaken when viewed from a distance of 50 feet beneath* 

- tfr 
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This is confirmed by the discrepancy in the statements of the two pilgrims 
regarding the capital of one of the Sravasti pillars, which Fah-Hinn calls an ox 
and Hwen Thsang an elephant. Admitting, then, that this elephant capital is 
not improbably the same as the lion pillar described by the Chinese pilgrims, 
we have a clue to the site of the great monastery which would seem to have 
enclosed within its walls the great stone pillar as well as the three holy stair- 
cases. I infer, therefore, that the temple of Bisari Devi most probably occu- 
pies the site of the three stair-cases, and that the three mounds which stand to 
the oast of the Nivi-ka-kot may be the remains of the three stupas which were 
erected on the three other holy spots of Sankisa, which have already been 
described* I made several excavations about the different mounds just noticed, 
but without any success.” 

u I made also a careful but an unsucessful search for some trace of the base of 
the stone pillar. The people were unanimous that the elephant capital had been in 
its present position beyond the memory of any one now living, aud most of them 
added that it now stands in its original position. But there were a few men 
who pointed to a spot on the west of the village, or Kilah mound, as the original 
site of the capital. Here, indeed, there is an octagonal hole in a small mound, 
from which the bricks of a solid foundation have been removed. If any depend- 
ence could be placed upon this statement, the mound on which the village now 
stands would almost certainly be the site of the great monastery with its three 
holy staircases, and the three mounds to the east of Nivi-ka-kot would still repre- 
sent the three stupas. The main objection to our accepting this statement as 
correct is the apparent want of all object in the removal of the elephant capital 
to any other site. It is, however, quite possible that the capital may have been 
stopped on its way to the temple of Mahadeva, near the Nriga mound and tank* 
The temple of Bis&ri Devi would then be the site of one of the ten ancient Brah- 
znanical fanes which are described by Hwen Thsang. Altogether, this is, per- 
haps, a more probable solution of the difficulties of the case than that first des- 
cribed. In his description of Sankisa, Hwen Thsang mentions a curious fact, that 
the Brahmans who dwelt near the great monastery w r ere i€ many tens-of-thou- 
sands” in number. As an illustration of this statement, I may mention that the peo- 
ple have a tradition that Sankisa was deserted from 1,800 to 1,900 years ago, and 
that 1,300 years ago, or about A.D. 560, it was given by a Kdyath to a body of 
Brahmans. They add also that the population of the village of Paor-kheriya is 
known to have been wholly Brahman until a very recent period.” 

Of the modern history of Sankisa we have little information. The Saksena 
tribes of Kdyaths, N&is, K&chhis, Bharbhunjas, &c., all ascribe the origin of their 
name to the old city. Elliot agrees with Cunningham that Sankisa was pro- 
bably destroyed in the wars between Prithir&j of Dehli and Jaichand of Kanauj, 
and there is some reason for supposing that it must hare belonged to Kanauj,for 
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it lies to tho east of the K&li nadi, and is familiarly known as one of the gates of 
Kanauj. Hence, perhaps, we derive the story of the area of Kanauj being so 
large as to contain thirty' thousand shops of betel-sellers. Elliot adds 1 that 
u when any inhabitant of Sankisa visits Nepal or Karnaon, ho is treated with 
marked respect by the Pandits and men of influence, as a traditional story of 
some original connection with this ancient city is still preserved in those 
remote regions.” 

Sakai Achat, a small town in parganah Azamnagar and tahsil Aliganj of 
the Eta district, lies at the distance of 43 miles south-east of Eta. The popula- 
tion in 1872 numbered 3,276 souls. There is a school and police-station here. 
Act XX. of 185(5 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police number- 
ing five men of all grades at an annual cost of Its. 240. The number of houses 
in the town during the same year was 747, and of these 219 were assessed with 
a house-tax averaging Its. 2-7-4 per house assessed and lie. 0-2-7 per head of 
the population. This, with a balance of Its. 143 from the previous year, gave 
an income of Its. 688, of which Its. 546 were expended in wages and public im- 
provements. The town is made up of two villages divided by the ravines of the 

Kali nadi ; Sarai on the east and Aghat or Agahat on 
the west. Sarai is entered by a metalled road from the 
north, on either side of which lies the substantial brick-built havelis or clusters of 
houses occupied by the Pathdn landholders of the village. After these are passed 
the bazar commences, consisting of a number of fine houses along a straight, 
broad, metalled road leading to the central space or chunk, which is also metalled 
and forms the market-place. The road then dips suddenly, and on one side is the 
police-station, and on the other side, the school-house. Markets are held on Sun- 
days and W ednosdays, at which the chief articles of trade are cotton, grain, and 
indigo -seed. 

Sarai was founded towards tho close of the seventeenth century by Khizr 

History of Sarai Khan, Muhammad Khan, and Rasul Khan, <?ath&ns 

of the Toya or Tuyah Khail, who came here from 
Mau Kashi clabad, in the Farukhabad district, and built the sar&i Abdurrasul 
and a mosque, of which tho latter alone now remains. The memorial stone of 
the Barai is now over the door of the house of Hakiuxullah Khan in Sar&i and 
bears the following inscription: — 

S?}** *r^3 ‘-k)}’ M xlw !*7V tXm 

; «->;% *- s r 13*- >'■**•*» JU. 

* S***fSy+ 

M On the 9th Jutnftia II, 1097 A.H., (28rd February, 1686), In the 29th year of the reign of 
Anrangzrb Gl.&ji, when Nawab Illii nullah was the ji^iriifir and Mirra Amir Beg was the faujdir, 
tbi» sari' was established. It was built by Khizar Klin, Muhammad Kbit), and fias&l Khin 
Tfiyah.*” 


IJhmm’ Blliot, II, as, 


* Proc. A.S., Boa., i87«, p. 10 6. 
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The inscription shows the name of the governor of Eta in 1686, and Mr. 
Blochmann identifies the Ilh&muUah Khan here mentioned with an officer of 
the same name who is mentioned in the J faddr-i-Aldmgiri (page 249) as having 
served in the 28th year of the emperor's reign in the Dakhin. 

To the west of sa*#i is a lofty and extensive hhera forty feet in height and 

about half a mile in diameter at the base, the northern 
portion of which is built over with brick houses. This 
is Aghat or Agahat, and is indebted for its name to the Muni Agastiya, the fabled 
regenerator of the Dakhin. The houses on the mound are built of bricks which 
have been dug out of the khera, a part of which has been completely ruined with 
passages made in excavating it for bricks. Gold, silver and copper coins of all 
ages and images of Buddha are frequently found. 1 On the opposite side of the 
*ar4i and less than a mile off is Sankisa, and there is every reason to believe 
that Aghat, in older times, formed a part of the great and populous town of San- 
kisa, which was visited by the Chinese travellers, Fah-Hian in the com- 
mencement of the fifth century, and by II won Thsang in the seventh century (see 
Sankisa). 

Sarai GirdhXri, a village in parganah Sah&war-Kars&na of the Eta dis- 
trict, is distant 21 miles from Eta. The population in 1872 numbered 1848 
souls. The Chaukid&ri Act is in force in the village, and in 1873-74 supported a 
village police numbering three men of all grades at an annual cost of Its. 144. The 
number of houses in the town during the same year was 355, and of these 135 
were assessed with a house-tax averaging Us. 3-0-6 per house assessed, and 
of Re. 0-6-3 per head of the population. This with a balance of Its. 10 from 
the previous year gave an income of Its. 420, of which Rs. 414 were expended 
on wages and public improvements. 

Sibhpura, more properly Sidhpur&, a small town in the parganah of the 
same name in tahsil Kasganj of the Eta district, is distant from Eta 13 £ miles. 
The population in 1872 numbered 1,073 souls. A good kuchcha road running 
from Eta to Pati&li passes through the place. On account of its central posi- 
tion, this town was the head-quarters of tho district for some time after its 
formation, and the remains of the magistrate’s and munsif’s offices are still 
to be seen. Sirhpura still possesses a good masonry police-station, a post-office, 
and school, and contains a considerable number of well-to-do people. The 
watch and ward Act is in force in Sirhpura, with which is included Sar&i Patti, 
and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering two men at an annual cost 
of Rs. 96. The number of houses in the town during the same year was 203, and 

1 In 1843, about 30,000 rupees worth of coins were found in Aghat, but there were none among 
them of any type previously unknown (Elliot, Ii, 53) ; but Cunningham assigns to a period an- 
terior to the invasion of Alexander the Great the old coins without any inscriptions, and the 
more ancient pieces of sliver covered with various punch marks that have been found there (Arch. 
Silt., 1,376). > 
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General appearance. 


of these 118 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-2-1 per house 
assessed, and of Re, 0-3-11 per head of the population. This with a small 
balance from the previous year gave an income of Its. 252, which was expended 
on wages and public improvements. 

Sihhpura, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on- the north by par- 
ganah Sali&war- lvarsana ; on the west by parganah Eta-Sakit ; on the east by 
parganah Pati&li, and on the south by parganaha Barna and Azamnagar. In 
1872-73 the area comprised 58,957 acres, of which 42^989 acres were cultivated 
(16,043 irrigated) ; 9,673 acres were culiurablc waste ; four acres were held 
free of revenue, and 6,291 acres were barren. 

The soil is naturally sandy, sterile and more undulating, and of worse quality 
than the sandy soils of the neighbouring parganabe, 
but it is capable of producing a tolerable crop with 
care and irrigation. When the first condition has been omitted and facilities 
for the second do not exist, the produce will hardly return the seed expended 
on it, except in favourable seasons, but in years of plentiful rainfall, the return 
is good and is obtained at little trouble or expense, owing to the lightness of the 
soil. The worst patches lie whore the uplands along the Kali touch upon the 
lowlands, but there are other tracts of worthless sand to the north, and, indeed, 
all over the parganah, which are incapable of any irrigation. These tracts are 
infested with kdns grass, which in 1840 had become “ very prevalent for many 
years and entirely precluded cultivation of the tracts attacked,” but now seems 
to be confined to smaller areas and to be less injurious to the soil. To the east 
and south-east of the parganah there is some fair dumat soil in a few villages, 
and the remains of a considerable tract of dhdk jungle — a general indication of a 
fair soil. A belt of this waste, expanded in some parts into a large jungle, in 
others narrowed into more strips of jungle interspersed with considerable 
patches of bare usar land, stretches longitudinally down the whole length of 
♦he parganah parallel with the course of the river. In the wildest putt of this 
jungle to the north-west of the parganah, a herd or two of wild cattle are still to 
be met with. They are scarcely distinguishable in appearance or tameness 
from common domestic cattle, bnt do some damage by their nightly inroads on 
the cultivation. According to the recent classification of soils, 72 per cent, of the 
cultivated area, excluding the tardi , is bhtir. One remarkable feature is the 
nearness of water to the surface, averaging only 16 5 feet over the whole par- 
ganah, and except in very loose sandy soil this wator-hearing capability may 
be made use of by digging kuchcha wells. Except in one particular tract 
above tbo K4|i, these wells, however, possess but a scanty supply of water, 
averaging euly about four feet in depth, and easily exhausted by a single 
bullock-run in about three hours. Very often, too, the well has to be cleaned 
nut before it can be used, and owing to its being depepient upon the 
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percolation of the snrfaee drainage, it is liable to fail in seasons of drought. 
In thel£ali tract just mentioned, the stratum pierced by the wells is firm down 
to the spring level, and consequently water is abundant and the wells last for 
several years. The tardi tract along the Kali is similar, but inferior, to the cor- 
responding tract in Sahawar-Karsana, as it has more sand and less clay in its 
soil. 


Fiscal history. 


The previous settlements showed the following assessments : — (1) Rs. 39,916 \ 
(2) Rs. 40,213; (3) Rs. 43,519; (4) under Regula- 
tion IX. of 1833, Rs. 39, .345. This lust settlement was 
revised by Mr. Cocks, who roducod the demand to Rs. 35,536, and this fell still 
further to Rs. 35,095 at the expiry of the settlement. The settlement in 1840 
was made by Mr. G. Ed monstone whilst the parganah was still in the Mainpuri 
district, and immediately after the disastrous famine of 1837. The natural 
poorness of the soil, added to a thin population and unfavourable seasons, left 
the parganah in such a state as led Mr. Edrnonstone to attribute much of tho 
blame to over-assessment. He writes: — u Its (the Sirhpura parganah) fiscal 
history, with the present depressed condition of the parganah, and the almost 
universal poverty of those responsible for the payment of the land-revenue, will be 
found to afford abundant evidence of over-assessment and bad management.” 
He gives the following table showing the assessments for the twenty years 1225 
to 1244 fasli (1817-18 to 1837-38 A.D.) - 


Year. 

Demand. 

Year. 

Demand. 

Year. 

Demand. 



Rs. 



Rs. 



Rs. 

i 225 , 

• •• 

44,257 

1292, 

... 

44,832 

1239, 

•a 

44,298 

1316, 


42,053 

1233, 

... 

44,832 

1240, 

... 

44.832 

1227, 


32,052 

1234. 

• •• 

44,388 

1241, 


44,927 

1228, 


37,872 

>235, 


44 615 

1242, 

... 

44,236 

*323, 


84,069 

1236, 


46,638 

1243, 

... 

44,343 

1230, 

... 

30,105 

1*37, 

... 

44,650 

1244, 

... 

44,404 

1231, 


44,878 

1238, 


44,736 





During these years there were few in which the total land-revenue demand was 
collected. In 1225 the balances amounted to Rs. 2,333, and in 1240 fasli to 
Rs. 7,642 : the average annual balance for the other eighteen years was Rs. 
261. In a very large number of instances the revenue was collected with extreme 
difficulty ; sales, mortgages, and transfers were frequent and numerous, while the 
rate of incidence of the land-revenue was higher than in the adjacent parganahs, 
to none of which was Sirbpura in any respect, superior, being Re. 1-14-4 per 
cultivated acre, whilst Sah&war and Pati&li paid only Re. 1-10-5 and Re. 1-10-0 
respectively; the agricultural prosperity of the parganah was* much depressed 
and the majority of the landlords were reduced to indigence. Of 81 estates 
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{n the parganali in 1840, 62 had been either mortgaged, sold, or transferred, 
publicly or privately, since the third settlement ; of these 62 estates, four had 
been transferred fiv 9 times, six had changed hands four times, thirteen had been 
thrice, and twenty had been twice alienated. Previous to the third settlement 
only six transfers were recorded, and the fact of their occurrence simultaneously 
with the great increase of the third settlement would lead one to consider that 
the assessment was in fault. 

Such alight demand as that imposed at tho revision has been collected with 
Working of "expired set- case, and in only four cases, during its currency, was 
tlemeut. recourse had to farm for recovery of arrears of 

revenue. From the imperfect records that remain, it would appear that 12,113 
acres were transferred by private sale between 1840 and 1870, 5,1 10 acres by 
public auction, and 8,525 acres by mortgage, or a total of 25,778 acres, 
forming 43 per cent, of the total area of the parganali. The average 
price brought by tho sales from 18G0 to 1870, both public and private, 
of which the details are known, was Rs. 8-14-2 per acre, or fourteen years’ pur- 
chase of the land-revenue. Tho price per acre is lower than in all the neigh- 
bouring parganahs except Azamnagar, but the number of years’ purchase of the 
land-revenue is greater than in any parganali except Sahawar ; facts which would 
lead to the inference that the land is inferior and the revenue lighter than in 
the majority of the neighbouring parganahs. Tlio following statement com- 
pares the areas of the last and present settlements : — 
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58,005 

58,005 

68,957 

8,057 

6,291, 

819 

*4 

14,919 

17.579 

8,515 

1 1,457 
6,791 
658 

9,644 

9,186 

1 6,043 

18,616 

16.951 

86,946 

98,360 
26 # 1 87 
43,989 


The old waste includes 1,016 acres under groves, and tho irrigated area of 
New settlement. the present settlement includes 2,446 acres of tarai ; 

the irrigated area is shown elsewhere in the set- 
tlement records as 15,753 acres, and the dry area as 27,236 acres. Cul- 
tivation has increased nearly 85 per cent, and irrigation has increased 63 
per cent, since 1840, whilst the proportion of irrigation to cultivation has 
increased from ! 9 to 30 per cent., and yet 18 per cent, of the total culturable 
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area remains until led, Mr. 8. O. B. Ridsdale made the new settlement 
which came into force from the kharif of 1873. Mr. Rdmons tone’s revenue 
fell at Re. 1-11-1 on the cultivation, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-8-8 
per acre, and Mr. Cocks’ revenue fell at Re. 1-5-8 on cultivation, giving 
an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-0-9 per acre, and at the expiration of the 
settlement, the incidence of the State demand had fallen to Re. 0-13-1 on 
the cultivated acre. Mr. Ridsdale found the recorded rental corrected for 
lands cultivated by proprietors and lands held free of rent at average cultivat- 
ing rates, and for lands held on division of produce at dry hh&r rates, amounted 
to Rs. 8 >,427, giving an average rent-rate of Re. 1-15-10 ; but tbis included 
twenty-one villages with fictitious rent-rolls, and correcting these, the rental 
assets reached Rs. 90,410. Applying the average rates of rent, to each class 
of soil, the valuation was Rs. 1,10,436 with a slight income, amounting to about 
Rs. 800, from miscellaneous sources. The parganah was ultimately assessed at 
Rs. 53,000, falling at Rs. 1-3-9 on the cultivated acre an I implying an average 
rent-rate of Rs. 2-7-6 per acre. This demand anticipated a rise of 17 per cent, 
in the assets, and gave the great rise of 51 per cent, in the demand, exclusive 
of cesses, in which, of course, there was a still further increase. The rent- 
rates adopted have been given in the district notice (page 82), and the aims of 
each class of soil need only be given here - 


Soil. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Dry. 
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| 

Tar&i 
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Dry. 
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Tar6i. 
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' 938 

Mattivar do. f ... 

39 

... 

39 

3 
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748; 
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6 48 
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* 
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3S0 

1,027 

3 

Bhur, 1st, 

4,831 

6,873 

10,204 

1 

494 

Do. 2nd do., ... 

163 

220 

383 

... 

Do. 2nd, 

1,837 

17,052 

18,889 

313 


The kharif crops occupied during the year of measurement 60*8 per cent, 
of the total cultivation, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 0*5 per 
cent.; cotton, 4*9 per cent.; chari or fodder, 5 # 5 ; indigo, 2 6; and rice 
but 0*6 per cent. The rabi crops occupied 39 2 per cent., and amongst 
them wheat covered 16*6 per cent, of the total cultivation, and barley 
occupied 17*8 per cent. As compared with the statistics of 1840, the kha- 
rif crops have increased from 44 per cent, to 60*8 per cent., and the 
area under the superior cereals has risen from 7,765 acres to 14,737 
acres by displacing the inferior crops. Sugar-cane has fallen from 930 acref 
to 211, whilst there has been a small rise in the area devoted to cotton. Indigo 
shows m increase of 1,124 acres, hut the total increase in cultivation more than 
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balances any rise in other than food-grains. The following table shows the well 
capabilities at settlements : — 


Class of well. 

Number. 

Number of 
runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

A vet' age 

lArea irrigat- 
ed from each 
run. 

Depth to J Depth of 
water. 1 water. 

| 

Pukka, 

Kuchcha, 

Dheukli, 

Total, 

182 

8,643 

369 

347 

3,60 

870 

1,1*2 

11,071 

749 

3*26 

3*02 

2 02 

16*82 
t 6 76 
14 31 

5-79 

4 22 

3 27 

4,184 

4,888 

12,9*2 

... 


• •• 


- -- — w 

as at Inst settlements There are few metalled roads. The old unmetalled road 
connecting Meerut and Fatehgarh, once the main line of communication before 
the construction of the Grand Trunk road, passes through the centre of the par- 
ganah longitudinally, and is crossed by two aligned country roads connect- 
ing Patidli and Dundw&raganj with Eta. The first of these roads forms aline 
of communication across tlio Ganges with Cudaun, and all of them converge on 
Sirhpura itself. The unbridged state of tho Kali nadi, which is, however, easily 
fordable in several places during the dry season except when flushed by canal 
escapes, tends rather to isolate the parganah from tbe rest of the district and the 
main arteries of communication. 

According to tho census of 1872 the parganah contained 148 inhabited sites, of 
Population. which 79 hlld ,ess than 200 inhabitants ; 56 had between 

200 and 500; 1 2 had between 500 and 1,000, and only one 

had more than 1 ,000 inhabitants. The settlement records show 117 estates, of^vhich 
75 were held iu zamind&ri tenure, 35 in perfect pattid&ri, and 7 in imperfect pat- 
tidari. The total population in 1872 numbered 35,265 souls (15,743 females', giv- 
ing 383 to the square mile or 431 to the cultivated square mile. Classified ac- 
cording to religion, there were 33,818 Hindus, of whom 15,110 were females 
and 1,447 Musalmdns, amongst whom 633 wore females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,855 Brah- 
mans, of whom 1,707 were females ; 4,786 Rajpdts, including 1,962 females- 

2 Baniyaa ; whilst the great mass of tho population is included in « the other 
pastes” of the census returns, which show a total of 25,175 souls, of whom 
1 1 ,441 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this paroa- 
»ah are not distinguished in the returns. The Rajpdts belong to the Chauh&n 
(710), Solankhi (3,684), Tomar, SikbarwAr, Itdthor (96), Katiya, Pundir, 
Gahlot, Bais, Radgiyar, Gaur, QaurAhar, Bhadaariya, Raghubansi, Kachbwkha, 
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Katehiriya, Gautam, Taila, Dugla, Morai, ami Poiya clans. Amongst the 
otli^r castes of the census, the following show more than one thousand 
mem hers each : — Kachhi or MurAo ((>,081 ), Ahir ( 1,438), Lodha (2,549), KahAr 
(1,022), Cliaruar (5,545), and Gadariva (1,808). The following have between 
one hundred and one thousand members: — KAyatli (314), Barhai (893), Mahdjan 
(819), Khakrob (444), GosbAin (102), HajjAtn (719), Dhuna or Ivandera (155), 
Darzi (170), Dhobi ((>12), Dhanak (231), Kumhar (557), Kori (732), Teli 
(885), Nat (187), and Bhagat (139). 

Distributing the agricultural population at settlement amongst proprietors 
(813) and cultivators, Tluikurs possessed 42 per cent, 
p victor a Vftt0rS ttMd Pr °" °f the total area of the parganali ; Brahmans held 

11 percent.; KAyaths, G per cent.; Baniyas, 4 per 
cent ; Malmjans, 10 per cent. ; MusulmAns, 28 per cent., and Ahirs, one per cent. 
Up to the cession to the British, Solankhis and Brahmans owned ne irly the 
entire parganali, but they now possess little more than one-half. Only 15 estates 
are held by single proprietors, 40 by not more than four sharers, 31 by from 
four to ten sharers, 21 by from ten to twenty sharers, and 10 by more than 
twenty sharers. Numerous proprietary communities are, therefore, of rare occur- 
ence. Thakurs still compose 15 per cent, of the cultivating castes ; Kachhis and 
Brahmans, each 18 percent.; Chain Ars, 11 percent.; Lodhas, 8 per cent. ; Ahirs, 
5 per cent.; Garariyas, 4 per cent. ; KahArs, 3 per cent., and other castes, 18 
per cent, of the total cultivating population (7,999). 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants during the year of measurement : — 
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8, 812 

: 
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• •• 

76,064 

... 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupations. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the * 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 153 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 537 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 292 in commerce, in buying^ 
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selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 9,132 in agricultural operations; 339 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 938 persons returued as labourers and 101. 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 2,271 as landholders, 24,321 as cultivators, and 
8,663 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 557 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 19,512 souls. 

Sirhpura, or Sidhpura as it is written in Hindi, is clearly the same as the 

„ . Saidhupur of dastur Marahra, sirkttr Koil, and subali 

History. * __ , , lf 

Agra. Sir IL M hot has the iol lowing noto on it: — 

u There has been great difficulty in restoring this mah&I, but it appears to be 

no other than Sirhpura. In some copies, indeed, it is written Sirhpur. The chief 

objections to consider Saidhupur as Sirhpura arise from its being separated 

from the rest of the dastur of Marahra bv Sikaudarpur Atreji and part of Sakifc, 

and from its being combined with Puchlana, the most distant parganah of the 

dastur, as two malmls ; but on closer examination it is found that only by 

taking a portion of Sakit into Marahra and Sirhpura can the true area of all 

the neighbouring parganahs be restored according to the Ain-i-Akbari, and when 

this is done, the old status is represented with surprising correctness. The second 

objection vanishevS when we find other distant parganahs, about which we can 

entertain no doubt, grouped as two mnhals ; as in tho instance of Tilbegampur 

and Jal&lpur in sirktir Dehli, and Seohara, and Jhalu in sirkar Sambhal. Under 

these circumstances, coupled with the consideration that Saidhupur has Solankhi 

zamincl&rs, we may safely assume Sirhpura to be in the dastur of M&rahra. There 

was another cause of hesitation. In the sirkar of Kanauj, Birwar occupies the 

alphabetical place of, and is written like, Sarwar ; and had there not bedh other 

instances in that sirkdr of the alphabetical arrangement being disregarded, we 

might have supposed that Sirhpura was meant.” 

SonhXk, a parganah of the Eta district, is hounded on the north by parganah 
Sirhpura ; on the east by parganah Barna *, on the south by the Mainpuri 
district, and on the west by Sakit. In 1872-73 the total area comprised 21,926 
acres, of which 14,557 acres were cultivated (6,080 irrigated), 3,737 acres were 
Culturable, and 3,632 acres were barren. SonhSr is the smallest parganah in the 
• General appearance. district. It lies along the right bank of the Kali, and 

contains a long and narrow strip of tardi land of good 
Character, similar, inmost respeots, to the tardi found in Bilr&tn. The soil 
throughout the up-land is much intermixed with bhdr, and in some villages to the 
north the weed kdnt appears. To the south, wear takes the place of bMr and the 
eutturable area is less mixed with sand ; but, on the whole, the soil throughout is 
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light Jand poor. When sand does not predominate tlio capability for well sink- 
ing is good, and kuebcha wells last for seven or eight years; in the lowlands the 
water is always near the surface, and now that canal irrigation has been intro- 
duced, the full advantages derivable from irrigation may be expected throughout 
the greater po tion of the parganah. The khw -//’crops occupied 0 1 1 per cent oftho 
total cultivated area, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 3*8 percent. ; cotton, 
14*1 per cent., and indigo, 1*5 percent, during the year of measurement. In the 
rain, wheat covered 8*8 per cent.; barh*y, 7*9 per cent , and gram -l ii per cent. 

The assessment at the first settlement of the parganah amounted to Its. 1 2,993, 

and this remained without much variation until the 
Fiscal history. . . , . , .. ,, ^ ^ 

fourth settlement, when it rose to Us. lo,20U. lbe 

fifth settlement was made under Regulation IX. of 1883, by Mr. Robinson in 
1836, whilst the parganah formed a portion of the Farukhabad district. He 
fixed the State demand at Us. 16,913, which fell at Re. 1-JO- 1 per acre on the 
cultivation and implied an average rent-rate of Its. 2-3-4 per acre. This assess- 
ment was revised eight years afterwards by Mr. Cocks, who reduced the 
demand to Its. 13,213, failing at Re. 1-3-6 per acre on the cultivation, and 
implying an average rent-rate of Re. 1-13-3 per acre. Mr. Robinson’s esti- 
mate of the rental was Its. 26,647, an 1 his settlement would appear to have 
broken down not from any mistaken calculation of the resources of the parganah, 
but because a poor parganah with a proprietary of Railior Thaluirs could not 
bear a revenue pitched tit the high rate of seventy-five per cent oftho assets. 
The famine of 1838, coming so soon after, compelled the reduction made hy 
Mr. Cocks, and the present prosperous condition of the parganah shows that 
the relief was wisely allowed. The following statement compares the past 
and present arjas of the parganah and shows at once the progress made : — 
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Assessable. 


Acn s. 

Acres. 

A ores. 

Acre:*.; 

Acres. 

Aere«. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Fa*t reUlonrjPiit,... 


7! 

3,5 


1,7 9 

3,007 

7,850 

10,843 

17,429 

Frescnt ditto, ... 


... 

8,0 J a 

V,107i 

i 

1,63 4 

6,080 

8,477 

14,657 

18,294 


The irrigated area of the present settlement includes 1,552 acres of tardi . 
Tliese figures show an increase in cultivation of 34 per cent., and in irrigation of 
double the amount in- existence in 1836 if tardi land be included. About 
seven per cent, only of the irrigation was due to canals. On inspection 
before assessment still more of the eulhirable waste proved to have been 
broken up since survey, making the total increase in the cultivation 47 per 
cent. The waste land remaining is, with few exceptions, noarly all bad sandy 
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soil of little value. During the currency of the past settlement 6,185 acres, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 3,932, changed hands by private sale ; 1,075 acres, 

paying a revenue of Its. 1,115, by auction sale; and 
Trim stars. g71 acres, paying Rs. 532 revenue, by mortgage. 

Though, owing to the character of the proprietors, some difficulty has occurred 
in the realization of the land-revenue, no balances have accrued since the 
revision. The existing settlement was made by Air. 0. H. 1. Crosthwaite, and 
came into force in July, 1869. ITe divided the estates of the parganah into 
three classes and applied the same rates of rent that he adopted for Patiali to 
the high sandy tract, and the Bilram rates to the lowlands. i-heso rates ga\o 
an assumed rental of Its. 31,013, whilst Ii is estimate utter inspection of each 
village and without regard to any classification pointed to a rental amounting 
to its. 35,062. The rental calculated from the village papers, corrected for lands 
cultivated by proprietors and for lands held free of rent at average cultivating 
rates, and for hatdi lands by estimate, amounted to iis. 26,1)02, giving a rate oti 
cultivation of Re. 1-13-5 per acre; but this wa> too low, as the seer lands were 
very extensive, and the rents were, as a rule, understated. Mr. Cresthwaifo 
ultimately assessed at Us. 15,000, giving an increase of 21 per cent, above the 
existing demand, and falling at Ro. 1-1-5 on the cultivation. The implied rental 
of lis. 31,800 was 18 per cent, above the declared assets, and gives a ront-rato 
of Rs. 2-2-10 per acre. The enhancements that have taken place since the 
assessments have been given out show an average rent -rate* of lls. 4-0-11 per 
acre, or more than double that assumed as the basis of the settlement. 

The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have hoen 
applied : — (jranhnn — wet, 765 acres ; dry, 1 1 acres; total, 
776 acres : mntihfAr — wot, 670 acres ; dry, 1)22 acres, 
and tardij 735 acres ; total, 2,327 acres : <hhnat — wot, 2,554 acres ; dry, 1,922 
acres, and tama, 707 acres ; total, 5,1 83 acres : Mnii — wet, 539 acres; drvf 5,622 
acres, and l arm , 110 acres ; total, 6,271 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 
14,557 acres ; and the following table shows the well-capabilities at settlement : — 


Soils and wells. 




1 


j Ai'trtujic 

Class of well. 

Number. 

Number of 
runs. 

Total area 
Irrigated. 

Area irri- 
gated from 
tach run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Pukka, ... 

246 

261 

1,855 

519 

22-18 

7*1 1 

Kuclicha, ... ... 

872 

894 

1,584 

4*02 

14 23 

5-3 4 

Dhenkli, ... 

194 

194 

4)2 

go £ 

6*1 1 | 

2*18 

Total, 

812 ! 

849 

3,351 ! 

... 


••• 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Sonh&r contained 59 inhabited. 
Po illation villages, of which 35 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

^ 18 had between 200 and 500; four had between 500 


and 1,000 ; and two had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement reports show 
® yf wWh 1, 6 worn aamind&ri, 11 were perfect, and 7 were imperfect 
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pattidari. The total population in 1872 numbered 13,979 souls (6,270 females), 
giving 411 to the square mile or 499 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 13,703 Hindus, of whom 6,154 were females, 
and 276 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 110 were females. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classevS, the census shows 1,104 Brahmans, of 
whom 490 were females ; 1,666 Rajputs, including 725 females; 166 Daniyas (80 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the other castes” 
of the census returns, which show a total of 10,767 souls, of whom 4,859 aro 
females. The Brahman and Daniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not 
distinguished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhtin (268), Solaukhi 
(72), Tomar, Pram sir, R&thor (1,165), Katiya, Gahlot, Dais, Jadon, Dh&kra, 
Badgujar, Ganr, Gaunibar, Jangh&ra, Blmdauriya, Kachhwuha, Sombansi, 
Bachhal, and Tank clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following 
show more than one thousand members each : — K/ulihi or Mur&o (1,537), Abir 
(2,074), Lodhaf 1,272), and Cliamur (1,851). The following have between one 
hundred and one thousand members : — Kaynth (196), Barhai (508), Malidjan 
(326), Khukrob ( 1 34), Kahar (610 ), Haj jam ( 253), Dhobi (269), Dhanak (305), 
Gadariya (307), Kumhiir (141), Kon (158) and Tell (222). Taking the popula- 
tion devoted to agriculture, the settlement returns show 
Cultivator* and proprietors. 7 . , 

253 proprietors, amongst whom Thukurs possessed 72 per 

cent, of the total area of the parganah ; Brahmans, 5 per cent. ; Kayaths, 18 per 
cent. ; Baniyas and Mnsalnrmns, 2, and Ahirs one per cent, of the total area. 
Amongst those actually cultivating the soil, Thrkurs comprise 17 percent. ; 
Brahmans, 18 per cent. ; K&chhis, 11 ; Ahirs, 13; Chatnurs, 5 ; Lodhas, 7 ; 
K&yaths, Kahars and Barhais, 2 each, and others 23 per cent, of the total number 
(3,112) recorded as cultivators. The proprietors are chiefly Rathor Th&kurs, 
numerous, turbulent, extravagant and indebted : they form a proprietary body 
with whom it is not easy to deal. 


The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement : — 


Class of cultivators. 

Number 

of 

holders. 

Area heh 
in 

In CAsb. 

( on pay - 
9 

In kind. 

i 

§2 8 
► « _ 

S J3.S 

38| 

•ft 

§ 

•s 

i 

, 3 
£ 

ja si 

n 

£& 

j! 

.1 

If 

Iff 



Acres. 

Acres 

Acre*. 

B*. 

B*. a. p. 


Proprietor* (seer), 


2,276 

Mt 

9 

3,62ft 

1 3 0 

16 

Occupancy tenant*, ••• 

[ 2,013 

8,335 

203 

4 

15,636 

1 14 0 

66 

Ten»uts-ftt-will, ... 

t #70 

3,402 

1S6 

3} 

7,641 

2 3 11 

24 

Best-free, »• 

129 

213 

... 

••• 

••• 


2 

Total, 

6,365 

14,226 

331 

• M 

23,902 


106 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 38 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, aud the like; 302 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 200 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 3,2fil in agricultural operations ; 3*59 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 478 persons returned as labourers and 67 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 434 as landholders, 9,129 as cultivators, and 
4,416 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 219 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 7,709 souls. Sonhar 
or Sauh&r is formed from the old Akbari pargatiah of Barna, which belonged to 
sirkar Kanauj and suhah Dehli. It was separated by the Uathors at an early 
period, and was included at the cession in the Farukhabad district, aud subse- 
quently in Maiupuri. In 1845, Sonhar was with other parganahs taken to 
form the nucleus of the present district. The changes in area have not been 
important. 

fJoBON, the chief town of the parganah of the same name intahsil Kasganj 

Population * s s * tua ted on the high road between 

Bareilly and Hathras, on tho Biirhganga, distant 27 
miles from Eta in north lat. 27°-53'-40" and east long. 78 0 -47'-35". In 
1847 Soron had 10,395 inhabitants; in 1853 tho population numbered 10,507, 
and in 1865 there were 9,332 inhabitants. Tho site has an area of 108 square 
acres, giving 104 souls to the square acre. According to the census of 1J57 2, there 
were 11,182 inhabitants, of whom 9,554 wore BLindfis (4,597 females), 1,627 
were Musalm&ns (701 females), and there was one Christian. Distributing the 
population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 232 land- 


holders, 682 cultivators, and 10,268 persons pursuing occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,415, of which 149 
were occupied by Musalm&as. The number of houses during the same year 
was 2,353, of which 1,484 were built with skilled labour, and of these 95 ware 
occupied by Musalm&ns. Of the 869 raud huts in the town, 203 were owned 
by the same religionists. Taking the male adult population 3,784 (not less than 
fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more than 
40 males : —Barbers, 59 ; beggars, 274; cart-drivers, 82; confectioners, 104; cul- 
tivators, 301 ; flour-dealers, 175; goldsmiths, 86; greeu-grooers, 46; labourers, 420; 
land-owners, 71 ; oil-makers, 50 ; p&n-sellers, 49 ; family priests, 989; servants, 
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624, and sweepers, 52. Of the Hindus, 4,641 wore high-enste Brahmans, and if 
Joshis and other inferior Brahmans bo added, the proportion of Brahmans to 
tho whole Hindu population will be over one-half. The Brahmans of Soron 
are a fine race of handsome men distinguished by the wearing of a scarlet payri . 
They are very well-to-do and derive a large income from donations sent to them 
from all parts of northern India, as well as from their annual tours amongst 
their jajmdns or pilgrim clients. They, further, realise largo contributions at 
the numerous festivals that take place during the year. 

Soron, though having some pretensions to be considered a trading mart, is 

chieflv important for its religions associations, and as 
The site. . . ' 1 „ " 7 ... 

being the scene or numerous tnrhta or religious assem- 
blies. Devout Hindus from all parts of India, after visiting Muttra, come 
to Soron to bathe in tho Burhgunga, or old stream of the Ganges, which 
here forms a considerable pool, with temples and ghats on the eastern 
and northern sides. Soron lies on one bank and opposite to it is the largo 
village of Badariva connected with Soron by a fine masonry bridge. Another 
screw-pile bridge was constructed in 1873 to keep the communication open at 
all seasons, at a cost of upwards of Its. 11,000, of which lis. 5,300 were con- 
tributed by the municipality and the remainder by Government. Tho pool 
itself is full of stagnant, bad coloured water, except during tho rains, when it 
forms part of a running stream, and it is here that the pilgrims bathe and take 
away the water for offering to their village gods and for medicine in time of 
sickness. There are eighteen ghats, all well kept and well built of kunkur 
blocks or stone with brick steps leading down to tho water's edge. Numerous 
piped trees are planted near the temples, which number altogether from fifty to 
sixty. Besides the temples there are about thirty largo, well-built d/tannsdlas 
or rest-houses : many, built by wealthy pilgrims from Gwaliar and Bliartpur, aro 
well-rais<£l and exquisitely carted in Agra stone, and altogether present an 
imposing appearance. A wide centre street forming the principal bazar- 
way, and four wide roads, are metalled with kunkur blocks, whilst several of tho 
minor lanes are well-paved with bricks slightly arching towards the centre of 
the way. The site is well-raised on the left hank of the Burhganga, into whch 
the superfluous moisture naturally drains on the west and into broken ground on 
the east and south. *Ilie police— staiiou and post-office are iu the principal bazar, 
and the new dispensary and school are well attended. Close to tho grain-market 
isapardo or halting-place for carts, and there are also two sar&is. The public 
health is excellent, and there are plenty of wells containing fair drinkiug water* 
Soron is one of the places visited by General Cunningham during'bis archam- 
Antiquities logical tour. It was 3 originally called Ukala-kshetra, 

but after the demon JI i r any a k asva p a had been slain 
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here by Vishnu in his boar-atafaV, the name was changed to Sukara-Jc*h4ira y or 
“ the place of the good deed.” The ancient town is now represented by a mound 
known as the kilah or fort, which is one-quarter of a mile in length from north 
to south and somewhat less in breadth. It stands on the high bank of the Bur It— 
giingii, which is said to have formed the principal stream of the Ganges as late 
as 200 years ago. The only buildings on it now are the temple of fcita JLiuinji 
and the loud) of Shaikh Jamal, but it is covered with broken bricks of a large 
size, and the foundations of walls can be traced in all directions. Popular tradi- 
tion ascribes tiie present remains to one Baja Somadatta of Soron, but the origi- 
nal settlement is attributed to the great Chakravartti Haja Bona or Ben, traces 
of whose nil j exist from Gorakhpur to liohilkhand. The Solankhis say that 
tlie founder was their own leader, JSomtmatti. Though many of the temples 
arc said to be of very ancient origin, the only ones of any consequence are the 
JSiUi liamji temple already mentioned, and that of Yarahaji, to the north-west 
of tiie city. The latter contains a statue of Varaha-Lakslmii, and is visited by 
crowds of pilgrims on the eleventh day of the waxing moon of Miirgasirsba in 
remeni bra nee of the hoar (vardha) incarnation. The temple of ISita liamji 
was destroyed during the reign of Aurangzeb, and was, a few years ago, restored 
by a wealthy Baniya, by building up the places between the pillars with plain 
white-washed walls, 1 The style of the pillars is similar to that of the pillars in 
the south-east corner of the quadrangle of the Kutb at Delhi which bear the 
date of samrat 1124 ( l0t>7 A. I).). 

There are numerous pilgrims ’ records on the temple, the earliest of which 
bears date in samcat 1220 (HOD A.D.J, so that the erection of the temple can- 
not be placed later than 1000 A.D. Of the other inscriptions General Cun- 
ningham writes : — u The earliest date after the Muhammadan conquest in 1241 
A. LX, and from that time down to 1200 A.D. there are no less than fifteen 
dated records, showing that Sorou continued to be a much frequented place of 
pilgrimage during the whole period of the Ghori dynasty, which ended in A.D. 
1289. But during the rule of the next two dynasties, the Kbilj is and Tugh- 
laks, there is only one inscription, dated in A.D. 1375, in the roign of Firms. 
Now, as nearly one-half of this period was occupied by the reigns of the cruel 
despot Ala-ud-diu Khilji, and the ferocious madman Muhammad Tughlak, it 
seems only reasonable to conclude that the people were deterred from making 
their usual pilgrimages by the persecutions of their Muhammadan ruler. The 
next record is dated in A. D. 1429, and from that time down to 1511 there 

1 ** Internally the temple is a square of 27 feet supported on 16 atone pillars, but ibe people say 
that the original building whs much larger and that it contained 82 pillars*. This account is most 
probably correct, as the foundations of the walls of iho sanctum or shrine arc still standing at the 
back or west side of the temple. There are also to superfluous pillars inside the temple, of which 
two support the broken architraves, and eight are built into the corner spacesof the walls,”— Cttnn.. 

h 
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are sixteen dated inscriptions; but as no less than thirtoen ofthis number belong 
to the reign of Bahlol Lodi, I infer that the rule of the Sayyid dynasty was not 
favourable to Hiudu pilgrimages. I infer also that the temple must have been 
destroyed during the reigu of the intolerant Sikatidar Lodi, because the series 
of inscriptions closes with A. D. 1511, or just six years before the end of his 
reign. Had the temple existed during the happy century when the sceptre of 
India was swayed by the tolerant Akbar, the indifferent Jahangir, and the politic 
Sh&h Jahan, it is almost certain that some records of the pilgrims’ visits would 
have been inscribed on the pillars of the temple. For this reason I feel satisfied 
that the destruction of the great temple of Soron must be assigned to an earlier 
period than that of the bigoted Anrang Shah.” 

In 1868, Soron, with Badariya on the opposite bank, was formed into a mu- 
nicipality, and its affairs are now managed by a com- 
mittee consisting of twelve members, of whom four are 
official and eight are elected by the tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi 
during 1874-75 was only Re. 0-9-3 per head of the population. The follow- 
ing statement shows the receipts aud expenditure for several years: — 


Municipality. 


Receipts. 

m 

•o 

t- 

CH 

r— 

co 

I 

1 

. 
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r- 

4 
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Expenditure. 

1871-72. 

CO 

«— 

ct 

*— 

on 

«- 

A 

*•- 

CJD 

* 

*— 

» 

CO 


I 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Its. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

its. 

Rs. 

Opening balance, ... 

9,52? 

2,797 

1,318 

1,200 

Collection, 

1,196 

1. 130 | 

I,?25 

1,147 

Class I. — F«>od and 




1 

Head office, 

142 

167 

198 

> 202 

drink. 

7,479 

6,516 

7,167 

; 6,609 

Original works, .. 

4,057 

4,748 

3,729 

4,119 

f , II. — Animals for 





< 'ompensaiion, ... 

... 

46 

225 

... 

rianghtci. 

82 

| 38 

46 

39 

Rep»irs, 

81 

150 

299 

27* 

„ III.— Fuel, &c., 

896 

33 1 

387 

420 

Police, ... 

2,449 

2,453 

2,433 

2,487 

„ IV. — Building 





Education, 

240 

376 

452 

522 

materials, 

151 

206 

209 

174 

Charitable grants, 

69 

65 

427 

460 

„ V. — Drugs and 





Conservancy, 

766 

807 

809 

886 

spices, 

121 

138 

166 

172 

[baire, 

196 

146 

185 

*06 

^ VI.— Tobacco, 

213 

262 

272 

20 1 

Miscellaneous, ... 

246 

633 

875 

1,080 

„ VII. — Textile 










fabrics,.. 

319 

353 ! 

677 

64 tf 






ip VIII.— Metals,,.. 

I 236 

355 | 

490 

467 




• 


Total octroi. 

8,847 

! 

8,199 

9,414 

8,637 






Fairs, ... 

141 

292 

309 

293 




i 


Fines, 

312 

132 

366 

198 






Miscellaneous, 

416 

567 

650 

2,055 






Total, ... 1 

1 224 

11,987 

12,067 

12,381 

Total, 

9,444 

10,670 

10,857 

11,322 
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Statement showing the net import of dutiable articles and the consumption per 

head of the population . 



Net imports in 

Consumption per head in 


1872-73. 

187 

3-74. 

1872-78. 

i 

1873-74. 

Articles. 










Quan 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

j Value. 

1 

i 

i - . .. 

Quantity. 

• 

Value. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

M. s. c. 

j 

! Rs. a. p. 

M. s. o. 

Rs. a. p. 

Grain, 

80,40$ 


82,764 

mi 

6 85 8 

i ... 

6 2 7 

in 

Bugar refined 

1,767 

see 

1,851 

••• 

0 5 7 

••• 

0 8 15 


Ditto unrefined, 

11,171 

Ml 

16,714 

tee 

0 32 13 

Ml 

1 9 2 


Ghl, 

1,74* 

... 

1,811 

... 

0 5 2 

Ml 

0 5 5 

... 

Other articles of 









food, ... 

265 

21,878 

926 

24,871 

III 

1 9 7 

••• 

1 13 9 

Animals for 









slaughter, ... 

tea 

2,440 

•ee 

2,965 

Ml 

0 3 10 

... 

0 8 6 

Oil, 

339 

eee 

874 

oat 

0 1 0 

; 

Oil 

• - 

Oil-seeds 

2,094 

tee 

3,719 

Ml 

0 6 1 

Ml 

0 7 15 

• if 

Fuel &c , 

Ml 

8,539 

III 

6,958 

HI 

0 4 7 

Ml 

0 4 7 

Building mate- 









rials, 

463 

3,398 

• 41 

6,857 

0 1 6 

0 7 10 

IW 

0 8 0 

Drugs and spices, 

718 

>,roi 

776 

1,168 

0 % ] 

0 14 

0 3 4 

0 ! 4 

Tobacco, ... 

1,024 

••• 

1,026 

«•« 

0 3 1 

• Of 

0 3 15 

III 

European cloth, 


) 


47,349 

Ml 

see 

•«* 

8 7 4 

Native cloth, ... 


V 83,837 

L 

22,88] 


4 10 4 

Ml 

1 10 0 

Metals, 

Ml 

17,8S8| 

*•» 

70,180 

• •• 

1 4 7 

1 

Ml 

1 6 1 


Soron, • parganah of the Eta district, lies in the north-west corner, and is 
bounded on the north and east by parganahs Faispur and Aul&i : on the west by 
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Bilr&m,and on the south by SaMwar-Karsana. In 1872-73 the total area com- 
prised 26,223 acres (including 681 acres in Shahpur held free of revenue), of 
which 19,671 acres were cultivated (4,043 irrigated), 4,001 acres were cultur- 
able, and 2,510 acres were barren. Fully one-third of the area of this pargauah 

Physical features. H<3S withi “ the low-lands bordering upon the Burh- 

ganga, which yield excellent crops of sugar-cane and 
rice. Besides these good lands, there is also a considerable tract of poor sandy 
land, known as phatka, which dries up very quickly, and in bad seasons yields 
nothing. The uplands vary a good deal in character, and whore they touch 
the low-lands are broken up into small sandy ravines, but further inland com- 
prise good hhur and diunat soils. The latter soil is not so tenacious as in Pach- 
lana, and kuehcha wells seldom last longer than a year or two. Altogether kharf 
crops occupied 65*2 per cent, of the total cultivated in the assessed area (total, 
25,542 acres : cultivated, 19,372 acres) during the year of measurement, 
and amongst them sugar-cane covered 4*6 per cent, cotton, 12*0 per cent., and 
chard or fodder, 6*7 per cent. In the ml*!, wheat covered 14*9 per cent., 
barley, 13*1, and gram 4*7 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

The former assessments were as follows : — (1) Its. 22,608 ; (2) lls. 19,847 ; 


Fiscal history. 


(3) Rs. 22,201 ; (4) Hs. 20,889, and (ft) under 
Regulation JX. of 1833, Hs. 21,070. Tho demand at 


the commencement of the present settlement was Its. 20,893. The following 
statement compares the. past and present areas : — 
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cultivation has increased by 41 per cent., whilst irrigation has remained almost 
stationary. The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. 
Timins in the Budaun district, and fell at the rat ? of Re. 1-8-7 on the cultivat- 
ed acre and Re. 0-15-10 on the assessable area, implying an average rent-rate 
of Rs. 2-5-0 per acre. The revenue at the expiry of the settlement fell at Re. 

1- 1-3 per cultivated acre, and still 17*5 per cent, of the total culturable area 
remained waste. The rental according to the village papers after correction 
for seer, revenue-free holdings and lauds hold on payment in kind (391 acres 
valued at Re. 1-8-0 per acre) was Us. 48,542, giving an average rent-rate of 
Its. 2-8-1 per acre. Mr. J. S. Porter made the existing settlement, and apply- 
ing the same rates as he used in Pachiana (see Pachlana) except in the case 
of matth/af in the Burhganga tome, which he estimated at Rs. 7 per acre, he 
obtained a rental of Rs. 51*338, or rather less than six per cent, above the 
actual assets. He finally assessed at Rs. 25,980, implying a rental assets about 
seven per cent, above those existing, and giving an increase of 23 per coat, above 
the existing demand. The new revenue came into force from July, i860, and 
fell at Re. 1-5-5 on the cultivated acre, implying an average rent-rate of Rs. 

2- 10-10 per acre. The following figures allow the soils to which the assumed 
rent-rates have been applied : — Gauhdn — wet, 804 acres ; dry, 903 acres, and 
tardiy 26 acres ; total, 1,733 acreB : matt it/ dr — wet, 304 acres ; dry, 208 acres, 
and farat, 503 acres; total, 1,015 acres: dumat — wet, 1,545 acres ; dry, 6,883 
acres, and tardi, 568 acres ; total, 8,996 acres : bhiir— wet, 238 acres ; dry, 
7,338 acres, and tardiy 52 acres; total, 7,628 acres, out of a cultivation amounting 
to 19,372 acres ; and the following table shows the well capabilities at set- 
tlement : — 


Average 


CiasBoi well. 


Pukka, 


Number. 


... 


50 


Number 
of runa. 


103 



Total area 
irrigated. 

Area irri- 
gated from 
cacti run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 
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7 57 
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' 

5*88 
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2*27 

14*72 

874 

664 J 
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Population. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Soraun or Soron contained 
76 inhabited villages, of which 45 had less than 
200 inhabitants ; 22 had between 200 and 500; 
and eight had between 500 and 1,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Soron itself with 11,182 inhabitants. The 
settlement records show 43 estates, of which 22 were zamindari, 10 were 
perfect and 11 imperfect pattiddri. The total population in 1872 num- 
bered 28,353 souls (13,080 females), giving 692 to the square mile, or 
766 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 26,041 Hindu*, of whom 12,101 were females; 2,3lt Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 979 were females ; and one Christian. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 6,367 
Brahmans, of whom 3,185 were females; 1,278 Rajputs, including 510 
females; 662 Baniyas (295 females); whilst the groat mass of the popu- 
lation is included in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 17,734 souls, of whom 8,111 are females. The Brahman and 
Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the 
returns. The Rajputs belong to the Chaulidn (194), Solankhi (800), Tomar, 
Sikbarwdr, Rdthor, Katiya, Pundir, Gablot, Biis, Jddon, Badgujar, Gaur, 
Gauidhar, Jangbdra, Bhadaariya, Raghubunsi, Kac-hhwdha, Katehiriya, Tank, 
Taila, Baghel, and Bdwat clans. Amongst the other caste# of the census 
the following show more than 1,000 members each: — or Murdo 
(2,257), Ahir (1,216), Lodha (4,249), Kahar (1,363), and Chamdr (3,351). 
The following have between 100 and 1,000 members: — KAvath (310), Barhai 
(638), Mahdjan (181), Khdkrob (692), Go«hdin (117), ILijjam (425), Dhuna 
or Kandera (113>, Darzi (123), Dhobi (303), Gadariya (692;, Kumhdr 
(245), Kori < B19>, Md!i (1 23), Sondr or Zargar (261), and Teli (400). The 
principal proprietors are Solankhis on the east, Gaurdhars on the west, 
and Brahmans and K&aungoi Kdyaths in the middles Lodhas, Chamdrs, 
Kachhis, and Murdos form the bulk of the non -proprietary cultivating com* 
munity. 

The actual number of proprietors at settlement was 463f and amongst 
them Thdkurs possessed 34 per cent, of the total area ; Brahmans held 43 
per cent. | Kdyaths, 12 per cent.; Baniyas, 4 per cent,; and Musaltndns, 

7 per cent Taking the recorded cultivators throughout the parganah, 

Cultivators and pro- Tbdkurs comprised 11 per cent, of tile cultivating 
prietors. castes ; Brahmans 22 per cent, ; Lodhas 21; Char 

m&TBy 8; Kichhis and Mosalmdns, 7 per cent, each, and K4y aUsa, Kabdra, 
AMrs, Gadariyas, Barhdis, and Sweepers, 2 per and other*, f t per 

cent, of the entire cultivating population (3,1 27 ). Tbe fcllowing statement 
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y&feaue amongst proprietors and tenants during the year of measure- 
ment : — 


r 

Class of cultivators. 

Number of holders. 

Area held on 
paying 

Total average held 
by each in acres. 

eS 
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1-4 

A 
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$ 
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Average cash rate 
per acre. 

Proportional distri- 
bution per cent 

[in cash. 

In kind. 

% 

i 

■ 

: 

A$res. 

Acres. 


Rs. 

R. a. p. 


Proprietors (*ccr), 

458 

3,162 

7 

7 

4,470 

16 7' 

IB 

Occupancy tenants. 

1,955 

11,733 

155 

6 

27,267 

2 5 2 

61 

Tenan ts-at-w ill. 

1,080 

3,889 

229 

4 

12,733 

,8 4 6 

21 

Kent- free, ... 

92 

197 1 

... 

»«• 

47 

... 

s 

1 

Total, ... 

3,585 

18,981 

391 

J. ... 

44,607 

... 

1 

| 100 


Occupations. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than 15 years of age), 
1,076 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,111 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriepSj barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 481 in commerce, in buying 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals 
or goods ; 4,316 in agricultural operations ; 1,092 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,342 persons returned as labourers and 349 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age 
or Bex, the same returns give 1,276 as land-holders, 11,571 as cultivators, 
and 15,506 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,688 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 15,273 souls. 
Boron is an old Akbari parganah belonging to dastur Mfirahra, sirkar Koil, and 
stib&h Agra. It was transferred from Budaon to this district In 1845, and ha* 
had few changes in area since the cession. 

Tusauri, a village of parganah Assamnagar and tahsil Aliganj of the Eta 
district, lies three miles south-east of Aliganj and 29 ^ miles from Eta. The 
population in 1 872 numbered 302 souls, for the most part Brahmans, of whom 
there are 36 families. These Brahmans neither accept money as charity nor do 
■ • fcfjl i b priolfl • state that they are the descendants of one Tarsam- 

j41, who was the fe*s?l3y - priest of a Baja near Dehli, and accompanied him to 
**** an alenbank. 
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declined, but left the Baja’s service and retired to Tosauri, enjoining on hie 
descendants never to undertake the duties of the priesthood, or to accept charity 
of any kind, an injunction which is strictly obeyed to tho present day. These 
Brahmans are chiefly engaged in trade and agriculture. 

ThAna DaryAoganjt, a village in parganah Azamnagar and tahsii Aliganj of 
the Eta district, is situated on the okl bank of the Ganges on the Aliganj and 
Pati&li road, 28 miles north-east of Eta. The population in 1865 numbered 
1,685 souls, and in 1872 was 1,685. It is made up of two villages, Thana and 
Daryaoganj. Thana is tho older village and was founded by Than Singh, grand- 
son of Dhir Sahai, brother of Raja Ram Sahai, who founded the R&mpur ra;\ 
Th6n Singh’s descendants are cultivators in the village. Daryaoganj was 
founded by Kh&n Bahadur Khun, amil of Azamnagar, the founder of Aliganj 
( q . v.) He built a large fort of brick beneath the old bank of the Ganges, 
the remains of which are still to be seen. To the north-west of Thana is a large 
jMl in shape like a horse-shoe. It is said to have been formerly a reach of the 
Ganges. On the south bank of the jhil is a banyan tree, which at three feet 
eight inches from the ground is 37 feet nine inches in girth. The area of land 
covered by its shadow at 12 noon of the 16fch May, 1872, was one rood 19 
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Etawa 1 (it&wa), a district of the Agra division, lies almost entirely within 
the du&b on its south-western side, only a small strip of it being on the left bank 
of the Jumna. It is bounded on the west by the Agra district and the Gwaliar 
territory ; on the north by the Mainpuri and Farukbabad districts ; on the 
east by the Cawupore district, and on the south by the British district of Jalaun 
and the independent Native State of Gwaliar. It lies between north lat. 
26 o -20'-30”’ and 2 7°, and east long. 78°-45 '-45'W 7fl°-47', with an area* of 

1 The materials for this notice comprise a few notes by the late Mr. G. Low on the geograph yy 
and by Mr. Aikman and Mr. C. W, Moore, of the Civil Service, on the towns of the district ; the 
settlement reports of Messrs. G. H. Crosthwaite and Neale ; reports by Mr* A. O. Hume ; and 
the records of the Board of Revenue. »The area in 1848 comprised 1,071,756 acres, or 

1674*44 square miles; In 1658 there were 1,677 square miles sin 1665 there were 1,631*44 square 
miles, and the census of 1878 gives 1,601 square miles. The figures adopt** throughout the 
: *ve thqss of .the rtbeat.wttlement. ; 4 ^s.-- ^ ^ * 
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1,086,879 acres, or 1,698*25 British square miles, and had a population in 1872 
of 668,581 souls, of whom 631,923 were Hindiis, 36,571 were Musalm&ns, and 
87 were Christians, giving 395 souls to tho square mile. In shape it is a com- 
pact rhomboid with a length from north-west to south-east of about 60 miles 
and an average breath of 55 miles, diminishing towards tho north-west. 

For the purposes of revenue and general administration tho district is divi- 
Administrative sub-divi- ded into the following five parganahs or fiscal sub- 
slons * divisions (1) Et/uva, with an area of 427*5 square 

miles, occupies the western extremity of the district; (2) Bharthna, with*an area 
of 416*8 square miles, lies to the east of Etawa, in a strip right across the district 
from north-east to south-west ; (3) Bidhuna, having an area of 314*4 square 
miles, occupies the north-eastern corner ; (4) south of Bidhuna is Phapliuud, 
with an area of 231*2 square miles, and south of this is Auraiya, with an area 
of 308*2 square miles. The district contains 1,555 villages or townships, of 
whioh the EtAwa parganali contains 366; Bharthna, 313; Bidlidna, 302; 
Phaphund, 258, and Auraiya, 316. Tho following table shows the revenue, area 
and population of each parganali : — 

Statement showing the Revenue , Civil, and Police jurisdictions hi the District 

of Etawa. 
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1* El&wa, ... 

1 

Et&wa, ... 
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325,200 

1 

278,502 

180,299 

438 

Jaswantnagar, Etawa, 
Barhpura, Basrehar, 
and Baralokpur. 

8. Bidhuna, 

Sahar and 
Bakatpur. 

844 

256,771 

201,256 

127,237 

407 

Usrahir, Bharthna, 

Bakewar, and Sfth- 
fton. 

9. Bharthna, 

Etawa and 
Sakatpur. 

385 

300,710 

266,803 

148,922 

358 

i 

Airwa, Kudarkofc, Bi* 
dhuna, Bela, and Sa- 
hail. 

| Chhach&nd, Pliaphtad, 
and Bibiapur. 

4. i’haph&nd, 

Phpph&nd 
and Sa- 
bar. 

344 

214,910 

147,979 J 

i 

97.574 
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gan pur, 
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230,760 

107,249 

108,649 
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Ajltmal and Auraiya. 


Total, .... 

1*013 
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1,066,872 

668,661 

395 
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In the reign of Akbar, the present district of Etawa formed portions of four 

Changes in the admmia- separate sirk&rs of Bubah Agra : — Haveli Et&wa, situat- 
trative divisions. e( j j n dastur Etawa and sirkar Agra, comprised seven 

tappasor sub-divisions: (1) Haveli Kh&s; (2) Sataura ; (3) Ind&wa ; (4) Ba- 
kipur; (5) Dehli ; (6) Jakhan, and (7) Karhal. Portions of tappas Ind&wa 
and Bakipur, comprising talukas Kamait and Chakarnagar, were separated to 
form with Bhareh, Bahson, and Sandaus the parganah of Barhpura, or, as it was 
often called from its position on the right bank of the J umna, Janibrasfc. Lakhna 
was separated from Et&wa during the administration of the Oudh Vazir, and 
Bibamau was formed from portions of Dehli (Deoli) and Jakhan by the British. 
Bibamau is a small village on the Sarsa Nadi in tappa Jakhan, whilst Jakhan 
itself is represented by a khera or motmd on the banks of the Jumna. 1 Indfiwa 
comprised Etawa itself, and the opposite portion of the Jnmna-Chambal duab 
since known as taluka Kamait. Bakipur comprised the Chakamagar portion 
of the same du&b and the cis- Jumna portion of the modern parganah of Bharthna 
as far as theSengar. Karhal is now in Mainpuri. Patti Nakhat or Nakkat, 
Sakatpur, Sah&r, and Phaphund were included in dastur Bhuigaon or Bhongaon 
and sirkfir Kanauj. Patti Nakkat is situated in tho present parganah Auraiya, 
and was a separate parganah until the commencement of the British rule. The 
chief town was Babarpur, near Ajitmai. Sakatpur was broken up, and 95 of its 
estates transferred to this district from Farukhabad in 1857. Bela was separated 
from Sah&r and fora long time remained tho head-quarters of a sub-coil ectorate, 
and Phaphund still exists in name. Suganpur or Shaiganpqr and Deokali 
formerly belonged to sirkar Kfilpi, and are now included in the Auraiya par- 
ganah ; and, lastly, Parihara or Bandana belonged to sirk&r Irij or Erichb, and 
is now in parganah Auraiya. 

*Tbe district of Etawa, as it stood in 1801-02, comprised portions of the present 

Changes since the Bri- districts of Agra, Mainpuri, Eta, and Et&\^. At tho 
tish occupation. . conquest, in 1803, parganahs Firozabad, Sadabad, 

Sahpu, Khandauli, Raya, Jo&r, Mursan, Mat, Mah&bap, Ilasangarb, Gorai, 
Husain, Tuksan, H&thras, Jalesar, Rhalilganj, Moheriya, Daryapur, and Bonai 
were placed under thq Collector ef Etawa, who made the first settlement. In 
1804, they were removed to Aligarh, ^.nd Chandra R&o was added to them from 
Et&wa. In 1811, Sauj was received from Farukhabad. In 1816, parganahs 
Faizpur Badariya, Bilrdm, Sor6n, and half of Mdrahra wore transferred to 
Aligarh, and during the* same y*ear large transfers were made to Agra. 2 In 
1817 Kur&oli was transferred from Farukhabad to Et&wa/ 3 

1 Elliot writes “ I should have been disposed to give tl*o whole of Jakhan to Hupei, in which 
it certainly was included before the time ol Akbar, but the local records distinctly state that 
Jakhan has been from time immemorial a tappa of Haveli Etawa. ” Beanies’ «*d., II., 80. A few 
villages of toahil B*pri are, however, still included in parganah Ft 6 mi. *Boar<l*s Hec., 

Mkrcb 4, 181 7, No. * tbid f March 28, 18*7 : September 19, 1817, No. lo. In 4*11, 

parganalis'Efjlwaand Lakhna were divided Into four parganahs : Etdwa, Barn para, and the first 
aUd second divisions of Lakhna. 
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In 1824, the district was broken up into four collectorate jurisdictions. 
The Mainpnri portion remained under the eolleetor of Etdwa, resident at Main- 
puri. Parganahs Phaphdnd and Sakatpnr, with talukas Bela, Sahdr, Burn, 
Airwa, Rawdin, Takha, and Kudrcl, yielding a revenuo of Us. 5,72,916, were 
placed under a deputy collector resident at Bela. ParganaJhs Etdwa, Dehli- 
Jdkhan, the first division of Lakhna, Barhpura, talukas Sandans, Dhalipnagar, 
and Partabner, and the estates held Hazur Tahsil, yielding a revenue of 
Its. 6,95,270, were placed under a deputy collector resident at Etdwa. Parganalis 
Sakit and Kurdoli and talukas Eta and 11a j or were placed under a deputy col- 
lector resident at Sirhpura, 1 and subsequently at Patidli. Etdwa was super- 
intended by the Collector of Etdwa, and Bela and Sirhpura, to ■which other 
parganahs were added, for a time by the collector of Famkhabad. In 1837 
further changes took place : the parganahs of Sahdwar-Karsdua, Eta-Sakit, and 
Sirhpura from the Patidli sub-colleetorate, and Kurdoli, Sliikohabad, Giliror, 
Sanj, Karhal, Kishni-Nabiganj, Bhongaon, Alipur Patti, and Mancbhana from 
the Mainpuri and Etdwa sub-collectorates, were formed into the Mainpuri 
district, and the remainder of the Etdwa and Bela sub-collectorates, except 
Tirwa Thatiya 2 and portions of Saurikh and Sakatpur, were inclnded in the 
modem district of Etdwa, which comprised, as at present, Bibamau or Dehli- 
Jdkhan, Etdwa, Rawdin, Jduibrdst or Barhpura, Lakhna, Auraiya, Phaphund, 
and Bela. This arrangement was sanctioned in 1840. The origin of Bibamau 
and Etdwa has already been explained; Ha wain was so called from, a village 
of that name near Bharthna. The village of Laklma is on the road between 
Bakewar and Chakarnagar. Salidr and Sahdil, the former fallen to a mere 
taluka, were annexed to Phaphund in 1809, and taluka Jasohan was annexed 
to Etdwa. The next great series of changes took place iu 1857, when the 
district was distributed amongst five parganahs as-at present. A great portion 
of Bibam^i and Debli-Jdkban was transferred to the Shikoh&b*d> Barnd- 
hal, and Karhal parganahs of Mainpuri, and the remainder was absorbed 
In parganah Etdwa,, which also received the Kamait portion of Jani- 
brdst and parts of Rawdin find Lakhna,*, Part of Rawdin, the Chakarnagar 
JfcUd Salmon portions which had been transferred to Ijafchna from Jdnibrdst, 
part ofLakhna, and part of Sakatpur Xir\ya wont to make up the new parganah 
efjBharthna, «o called from the village of that name on the East Indian, Stall- 
fray. Parganah Bidhdna absorbed part of Bela, portions of Sakatpur Airwa 
from Parukhabad, part of Rawdin aiid the Salidr and Sabdil par$0ta Pha- 
phund. Parganah Phapbtind now contains small portions of Bela and Rawdin 
tod the greater part ofAtfeold parganah of Phaphund. Parganah. Auraiya, 
sometimes called DaUinagar, contains the old mahdls of Patti if akkaS, Ddokali, 
Shaiganpur and Parihdra or Sandaus, besides the Bbareh portfbttof ijdnibrdst. 
A Etawa Coll««*6# to Board, 8aj>teinb*r8th, 182% s TbdUyfc waatranaforredto Cawnpore Lai §13, 
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The munsif of Etuwa has original civil jurisdiction over the whole district, 
and appeals from his decisions lie to the civil judge of Mainpuri, who has also 
original criminal jurisdiction in sossions cases and appellate jurisdiction in 
other criminal cases. There are 19 police-stations in the district under a 
district superintendent of police. In 1862 there were eight magisterial courts, 
five civil courts, including rent courts, and two covenanted civil officers employ- 
ed in the district. In 1875, the district staff comprised a collector-magis- 
trate and two covenanted assistants, a deputy collector, and five tahsildars 
with various judicial powers. There are also a civil and assistant surgeon, 
a sub-deputy opium agent, postmaster, deputy inspector of schools, and four 
honorary magistrates : — Lula Laik Singh of Harchandpnr, Shaikh Rahim Baksb, 
B&bu Giridhar Das of Etawa, and Mr. L. Verriers. This gives thirteen magis- 
terial courts in the district in 1875. 

The Etawa district comprises four natural divisions : — ( 1 ) the country north- 
east of tho Seugar Nadi, which runs from west to east. 
Physical features. almost parallel to the Jumna ; (2) the tract to the south 

of the Sengar and extending down to the high land immediately over the Jum- 
na ; (3) the uplands and ravines along tho Jumna, mud (4) tho lands lying on tho 
right bank of the Jumna and beyond the Chambal, formerly known as Barhpura 
or J6nibr&st. 

The first tract, or that lying to the north-east of the Sengar, is known as the 
The hdr pachdr and includes the northern portious of the pnrga- 

nahs of Etawa and Bharthna, and the whole of those 
of Phaphuod and Bidbiina. This tract is well watered, both naturally and 
artificially. The soil is a good loam interspersed with large tracts of usar, 
and frequently broken by large beds of clay, the centres of which form marshes 
or jbila, and from the drainage collected in these jliils rise several small streams, 
snehaa the Ahneya and Puraha, which subsequently join tho Rind ip the south 
of the Bidhuna parganah and the Pfindu, which rises near the left bank of tho 
Rind in. the north part of the Bid h Ana pargan ah , ami theneo flows On into the 
Cawnpore district. The Etawabranch Of. the Ganges canal also flows through 
the pachd^md providesampleartificial irrigation for all esfcept the north-oast 
corner of tftoBidhiin* pasganafa, which lies in a bend of the Rind, but will be tho- 
roughly watered by tho proposed Lowwr 6huiges Canal. Of this tract generally it 
may beeaid that it ia rieh and fortile, producing fine crops of wheat and sugar. 

The second traot lying to the couth Of the Sengar and extending as far as 
The gh 4 r * ^ XQ high land above the Jumna is known as the phetr. 

Its characteristic features are a red sandy loam, rich 
but fertile, andthe great depth, at which water is found. Unlike the pachdr 
there are no usan plains and cultivation is uninterrupted, but water being seldom 
found at leas than from sixty to eighty feet from the surfitce, irrigation 
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is scanty, and crops requiring much water arc not cultivated. Wheat is grown 
in a few places without water, whilst cotton flourishes and is largely cultivated. 
The ghdr comprises the chief part of parganali Auraiya and large portions 
of parganahs Ft&wa and Bharthna. It contains some of the largest towns in 
the district and was always accessible by the old Mughal road to Deiili, still 
the population is not so dense and the villages are smaller than in the pachdr . 
The surface of the ghdr is slightly undulating and the level is lowest midway 
between the Sengar and the J umna. In some of the depressions clay is found,but 
in much smaller beds than in the northern portion of the district, and having as 
a nucleus or kernel, not a large marsh as in that tract, but only a small pool 
or tank. Here and there the ground rises into hills of sand or bhur f but only 
in a few places, chiefly in parganah Bharthna. 

The third tract or uplands and ravines along the Jumna is known as the 
karkha , and comprises the portions of parganahs Au- 
raiya, Bharthna, and Et&wa which adjoin the Jumna. 
The population is scanty and the viilago sites are usually far away amid the 
ravines. Some of the largest village communities reside here, and in spite of 
the unpropitious character of the tract are fairly well off, as they have plenty of 
pasture land for cattle, and consequently abundant manure for their fields. A few 
villages, however, which belong to absentee owners are not so well off, as they 
have never recovered the desolating effects of the famine of 1837-3SA.D. These 
villages are exceedingly poor and almost uninhabited, and arc chiefly found 
towards Kyuntara, on the Oawnpore side of Auraiya. Mr. Crostli waite says that 
“ if a section of the karkha were taken from the uplands to the river, it would 
show, first, a tract of cultivated land similar in character and, as a rule, quite 
equal to the soil of the ghdr ; secondly, a large area of wild and deep ravines 
covered with grass and thorny brushwood, and in parts quite bare ; thirdly, a 
low-lying jdain of rich soil, subject to the floods of the Jumna where it oversows 
in the rains ; and fourthly, a fringe or strip of rich alluvial deposit along the very 
edgeof the stream. Such would bo a characteristic section of the karkha* Some- 
times, however, the two latter and most valuable portions are altogether 
wanting, and the river sweeps right up to the foot of the bluffs that terminate 
the ravine ground. In some places, especially to the east of the district, 
where the broken ground is wildest and covers the largest area, the ravines do 
not run down evenly and directly to the river, but are divided, as it were, into 
two stages or steps, the first being separated from the last by an uneven plain 
of rough clay something like Bmidelkhand soil.” 

The fourth traot comprising the lands lying between the Jumna and tho 
Cbambal, known as pdv; and those on the right bank of 
the Cbambal between it and the Kuari was formerly 
known as Jambr&st. This was divided into four portions : — ( 1) Patti Katnait; 


Tb< fourth tract or pdr. 
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(2) talukas Uhakarnagar and Sahson ; (3) taluka Bhareh, and (4) taluka Sandaus, 
and is now comprised in parganahs Auraiya, Bkarthna, and E<&wa. It extends 
from the borders of parganah B&h Panahat of tho Agra district to tho con- 
fluence of the united streams of the Sind and Kuari, with the united streams 

of the Chambal and tho Jumna near Jagamanpu* in 
Patti Kauai t. ^ho Jahiun district. Patti Kaniait comprises the east- 

ern portion lying within the Etawa parganah, and extends as far as Khandesi 
Ghfir in the Bharthna parganah. To the west, where the space between the 
rivers is narrowest, tho ravines unite and leave no level ground between them. 
Going eastward tho rivers separate, leaving a fine table-land of good loam, some 
four or five miles wide, between them. There arc a few ridges of sand, and 
whore the rivers again trend towards each other the soil is a friable clay, full of 
holes and fissures like the well-known mar of BundelkhancL Those uplands 
are bordered on cither side by a network of deep ravines. There is little allu- 
vial land, but a few bays of kaohdr soil of a white sandy character exist along 
the Jumna side. The two rivers nearly unite at tho extremity of Kamait, 
and here the portion known as tho Cliakarnagar ildkah commences and runs 

for fifteen miles in length, but so full of ravines as to 
Chakarnaga iidhak. l oave little uplands fit for cultivation. To the east the 

rivers approach each other still more closely, and the uplands whioh form 

the Bhareh ildkah continue of the same character 
until the confluence is reached just below the fort of 
Bhareh. The uplands of this tract are almost entirely surrounded by tho 
rivers and consist of little but ravines. It has, however, somo of the 
richest alluvial land in the district in some of its villages, which can, strange 
to say, compare with any in the district. The trans-Charahal tract is a perfect 

labyrinth of ravines, as wild and inhospitable as can 
bo imagined. It is separated from Gwaliaryfor a por- 
tion of the boundary, by the Ku&ri river, and comprises taluka Sahson on tho 
west and the Sandaus m&hdl on the east. The entire tract is bare of trees, and is 
possessed by cultivating communities, chiefly Rajpdts. Below Bhareh and op- 
posite Sandaus, British territory extends across the Ku&ri to the left bank of the 
Sind and the huge ravines which go down to that river on the south. This tract 
with a portion of the Kudri-Chambal dudb is known as Parih&ra, from the clan of 
Bqjputs of that name who inhabit it. Sahson and Sandaus were formerly known 
as mah&l Sandaus, and in past years had a bad reputation as a strong-hold of 
dakaits and thags. The ravines comprise such a large proportion of the total 
area that the little land fit for cultivation has been, for the most part, protected 
by terraces and embankments similar to those seen in the Kumaon hills. As 
to scenery, the pachdr traot differs little from the rest of the duab, and the gh&r 
is not much better, but in theraviny portion of the AwMa, the pdr or Chambtl 


Bhareh ildkah. 
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country, and especially near the confluence of the rivers, may be foun<$ spots 
probably unsurpassed in the plains of India for the wildness and grandeur , of the 
scenery. The deepest parts of the river channels are to be found near the 
customs line between Barhpura and Chakarnagar, but perhaps, on the whole, 
the finest view in the district is to be observed from the top of the Bhareh fort 
within a few miles of which the five rivers, Jumna, Chambal, Ru&ri, Sind, 
and Pahuj unite their streams. 

The district, in general, presonts a well-wooded appearance, except in those 
parts where there are tisar plains. There are no jungles of any size, but there 
are the remains of a broad-wooded belt, now containing little but dhdk ( Butea 
frondosa ) trees, which runs in a south-easterly direction through the pachdr from 

Amri to Sahar. The jungle, according to tradition. 

Jungles. was once of considerable size, but all the eulturable 

parts of it are now being gradually brought under the plough. Extensive usar 
plains prevail in the pachdr , especially in Bidhuna, and are utterly destitute of 
vegetation except a little short grass and, here and there, a stunted hdbdl tree 
( Acacia Arahica). Occasional sandy ridges also appear which, however, in 
Bharthna are compensated for by the occurrence of depressions of loamy soil 
of superior fertility. The ravines along the Sengar to the south of Phaphund 
afford a hard gravelly soil, and this added to the great depth at which water 
is found renders this portion of the district comparatively poor and bare. Ra- 
vines of a similar character, but not so extensive, are found along the Arind in 
parganah Bidhuna. Altogether usar plains in the Du&b and ravines along the 
course of the greater rivers occupy a considerable portion of the area of the 
district and detract much from its general productiveness. 

The waste lands of the district may be classed under jungle and old waste* 
Under the former is included the raviny land along the 
aS e * great rivers, and under the latter all eulturable land 

that has lain fallow for more than three years. In the former class the settle- 
ment officers include 130,447 acres, or 11*98 per cent, of the total area, and in 
the latter class 106,996 acres, or 9*84 per cent, of the total area; the barren 
area comprising 245,236 acres, or 22*56 percent, of the total area. The jungly 
ravines are, to a great extent, absolutely unculiurable. The village communi- 
ties who inhabit that portion of the district have done all that they could do ta 
utilise the existing scraps of good land. Where the ravines are wide enough 
they have been dammed across so as to stop the rush of water and preserve the good 
soil* The sides, too, have been carefully terraced. The portions which .could not 
be so worked are valuable for pasturage or as producing firewood, and the people 
derive a livelihood from grazing cattle and by the sale of ghi. The old waste 
is, as a rule, bad land, which is not likely to come under cultivation soon. As a 
tale, also, it is land that has never yet been broken up, poor in character and 
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impregnated to a greater or leas extent with the saline efflorescent)© reh, Neither 
of these lands has been taken into consideration in fixing the assessment, 
“ except where it became a question whether the revenue of individual villages 
should be raised or lowered. ” On the whole, the character of the extensive 
waste landB in this district is not such as to warrant much hope of their speedy 
reclamation. 

The natural distinctions of soil are well understood in the district under 
the names of ddmat or loam ; mattiydr or clay ; j ha- 
bar, a bad kind of rice-clay, and bhur or sand. In the 
pa char and ghdr tracts these classes cover all the broad variations of soil, 
though, of course, there are cases where each class of soil insensibly glides into 
another, and where it would be difficult to say which most predominated. In 
the karkha tract and that to the south of the Jumna a different classification 
obtains. In the ravines and the adjoining uplands are found fields full of kun- 
kur and gravel, the soil of which is called pdkar , which is in fact a sandy soil, 
mixed with gravel. Below the ravines and in the wider valleys between them, 
which are subject to inundation from the Jumna, the soil is called kachdr, and 
along the edge of both the (Jhamfcal and the Jumna, the narrow strip of alluvial 
soil is known as t(r. Each of the two latter classes of soil admit of numerous 
modifications, as they vary from a rich reddish brown clay to a white and sandy 
soil. Besides these natural distinctions, the artificial differences derived from 
the situation of the fields are recognized in valuing the land. These artificial 
classes are: — (1) gauhdn, or the lands close to the village site which are always 
manured and are usually irrigated ; (2) man j ha or manjhola, those lying beyond 
the gauhdn, and (3) uparhdr or har, the far outlying lands. The gauhdn circle 
gets the largest share of manure, and is reserved for crops that require most 
care and attention. It commands and fetches the highest rents. The distinc- 
tion between the second and third circles is much less marked ; both frequently 
have no distinct boundary, and in such cases rents are pretty equal. The lauds 
of the second circle have generally the best natural soil, and where irrigation is 
from wells they have also the largest share of water, especially in the paehdr 
tract. Here the village sites are usually placed so as to command the largest com- 
pact piece of arable land j hence the gauhdn and manjha circles are good, whilst 
the hur circle comprises plots of land scattered amongst the surrounding usar 
plains. As Mr. Crosthwaite observes, “ the artificial distinctions coin cide to a 
great extent with the natural classes of Boils, but it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that they override them. Put, for example, a tract of jhabar (bad clay 
lend) in the gauhdn or home circle, or put it in the uparhdr or outlying circle, 
and no appreciable difference will be made in its value. Bring canal irriga- 
tion into tiie outlying lands, and if the soil is good, they will rise to the rents of 
the middle circle (manjha). Give then two assessments, one of which was 
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founded "on the natural soils only, and the other took notice only of artificial 
distinctions : the first would be always sound ; the latter ih the majority of cases 
would be quite workable, but in many instances would be liable to great mis- 
takes.” The soils us a whole have been classified in the settlement records partly 
under the natural and partly under the conventional denomination, and as far as 
possible the statistics relating to t hem ard given under the parganah notices. 

Etawa is well watered, both naturally and artificially. The water-shed of the 
Diuib passes through the north-east corner of the Bid- 
Inina parganah, so that only one of the Etawa streams — 
the Pandu, which passes near Bela just within the boundary of the district — 
flows into the Ganges. All the other streams of tfhe district find their way in- 
to the Jumna. The Pandu rises in the extreme north-cast of parganah Bid hu- 
ll a in a great cldy depression forming a ihil or marsh 
Pandu. . . ’ ' , ° 

which lies between JSabhad and Nurpur. It flows 

eastwards into the Cawnpcrre district through clay and usar, but attains to no 
size before leaving this district, and is perfectly dry except during the rains. 
Next comes the Rind or Arind, which, rising in the Aligarh district, 
meets this district- near the village of Bhau Khera, to the 
north of parganah Bidhiina. It runs along the boun- 
dary until it reaches the large village of Sabhad, and then turning southwards, 
divides the parganah into two almost equal parts, and cuts the southern boun- 
dary at Lakhna. There it receives the united streams of the Ahneya or 
Ahnaiya and the Puraha, and flowing eastwards, forms the boundary between 
Bidhiina and Phaphiind, and then enters the Cawupore district. The stream is 
perennial, but very shallow in the hot season. The banks are, for the most part, 
formed of alluvial soil, and in this part of its course the river has not 
commmencod to form those deop and extensive ravines which are to be 
met with <#long its banks lower down. The two tributaries of the Rind — 
the Ahneya and Puraha — take their rise in a series of jhils, the for- 
mer near K&kan, and the latter near Sauj, in the 
Mainpuri district, and are little more than drainage 
channels for carrying off superfluous rain-water. In theiiot and cold Seasons 
they are perfectly dry, but in the rains, the Puraha in its winding course 
injures a good deal of land on either bank. The Ahneya after a course of 50 
miles, and the Puraha after a course of 35 miles, unite at Bahsora, about a mile 
above their confluence, with the Rind. None of these rivers are of any use 
for the purpose of irrigation. ' 

Next we come to the Sengar Nadi, which contains running water all the 
^ year round. This river, which is said to borrow its? 

nam# 1 from the Sengar clan of Thdkurs who live along' 


Abney a and Pur aba. 


Sengar. 


* It is said that the oiiginal name of the river was Behind, Bind*, or BtijAh. 
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its banks, enters the district at its north-western extremity, and after flowing 
throughout the district in a south-easterly course almost parallel to the Jumna, 
enters the Cawnpore district below Chichauli. In the upper part of its course, 
just after entering the JCtawa district, the stream is not of niudi importance, 
and the banks arc generally cuUurable, but at Amritpur, about four miles north 
of the town of Etawa, it is joined by a smaller stream, the Sarsa, which had 
hitherto followed a direction almost parallel to it. Thenceforward the Sengar 
runs in a deep bed, and the drainage from the surrounding country tears its 
banks into deep ravines which are only insignificant in comparison with the 
enormous fissures which are formed along the Jutjma. These ravines increase 
in wildness and extent as tire river flows eastwards. 3£hey are altogether 
unfit for cultivation, but in places are useful for pasturage and produce babul 
and riunj trees, which are useful for timber. The Sarsa, which is merely a 
branch of the Sengar that separates near Umargarh in parganah Jaiesar, enters 
the district a short distance west of the Beugar, and flows in a well-defined 
channel to its junction, but is of small size. 

Next to the Sarsa comes the Jumna, which touches the north-western ox- 
Jumnft tremity of the district, and flowing in a south-easterly 

direction, either bounds or traverses it for 115 miles. 
During the rainy season it is navigable for boats of heavy burthen, though the 
windings of its channel render it by no moans a direct line for traffic, and 
reefs of kunkur and sand conglomerate jut out into the stream and frequently 
render navigation both difficult and dangerous. The bank on one side is 
usually steep and precipitous, whilst, on the other side it is low and open to the 
overflow of the river in the rains. For this reason the river spreads 
much in time of flood, and the surface velocity being small, it covers a 
large area in the rains with a rich alluvial deposit. This natural ten- 
dency of the Jumna is increased by tlio action of its tributary, the Cham- 
bal, which rushing in, almost at right angles, throws back by its greater 
volume and velocity the waters of the Jumna and acts, for a time, as a sort of 
weir which still further adds to the natural slowness of the latter stream. Ofle 
oonsequence of tins action is that some of the best and most extensive bays of 
alluvial land on the Jumna aro to be found above its confluence with the Cham- 
bal. These, however, can compare neither in area or value with those to be found 
on the Ganges. The Jumna is liable to heavy floods, which, however, do little 
harm or good here, as far as navigation is concerned. At Et&wa, the calculated 
average annual maximum rise hi the rainy season is 21 feet above the lowest 
level in the dry season. In 1871, however, the water rose 26 feet 9 inches. 
The following ar§ the principal ferries across the Jumna in the Etawa distri#:— ~ 
(1) Kachattra Gb&t, opposite the town of Unchaura in the B6h Panahat parganah 
of lb© Agra district; (2) Part Abner ; (3) Baj Gfh&t near Et&w*> whore the 
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Gwaliar read crosses the river ; (4) Dabbauli Gh&t, where the road to Gb&kar- 
nagar crosses ; (5) D&lipnagar ; (6) Jahikha ; (7) Bijalpur, and (8) Shergarh on 
the Jh&nsi road* 

The Chambal is the largest tributary of the Jumna here. Tt runs in a direc- 
tion almost parallel with the Jumna, and forms the 
south-western frontier of the district for about 25 miles* 
After that it continues its course through the district, and eventually joins the 
Jumna at Bhareh. The Chambal is the Charmanwati of Sanskrit writers and 
is, curiously enough, mentioned between the Saraya (Sarju)and (Jliandrabh&ga 
(Ghfn&b) in Wilson’s Vishnu Pur&na. Other copies, however, place it with 
the Vetravati or Betwa and the Sipra and P&ra rivers of M&lwa. 1 It is 
also called Sivanada, or u the river of Shiva, ” and hence the two local names, 
the Chambal and the Shiunad. The Chambal rises in M&lwa, about eight 
'or nine miles to the south-west of the military station of Mau (Mhow), four 
miles to the south-east of H&salpur, and two miles west of Bhargonda, at an 
elevation of 2,019 feet above the level of the sea. Its source is just at the 
north of the Water-shed separating the tributaries of the Jumna from those of 
the Narmada or Narbada. The cluster of the Vindyans, amidst which the 
Cbambal rises, is called Janapava, and the river, according to Tod,* “has 
three co-equal sources from the same cluster — the Chambal, the Chambila, and 
the Gambfaira ; while no less than nine other streams have their origin on the 
southern side and pour their waters into the Narbada.” Malcolm considers 
this merely the nominal source, observing, " this part of the river is dry in the 
hot season, during which it owes its water to other tributary streams.” This 
can only be the case for a short distance, for at about fifteen miles from its 
source, where it is crossed by the route from Mau to Dlifir, it is sixty yards 
wide, with steep banks and sandy bottom, and contains a stream all the year 
round. 

Flowing northwards 8 after a course of eighty miles, it receives on the 
Tributaries of the bank the Chambila or Chambia, ji tiver of nearly 
equal length and size with itself, and About ten miles 
below it, on the same side, the Wageri, flowing from the south-west* At 
the town of Tal, fifteen miles lower down, the river tarns to the north-west, and 
five or six miles further, receives on the left side the Mdlini, a tributary of 
greater extent of course than that of the Wageri. Thence, winding with a 
strongly marked detour round the fortress of Nagatwfea, it flows to the south- 
east for ten miles, at which distance it turns to the north-east, and on the right 
side, fifteen miles lower down, reoelves the Sipra, a stream like itself flowing 
from the Vindyan ran ge, and little inferior in length of bourse or volume of 
water. The Chambal, eight miles below the confluence of the Sipra, receives, 

*2Xpli*s sdttioa, II., 291, 147. Tod I. # 14 jAdUdftU sd. '• From Q>s4tf 4f 
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also on the right side, the Cliota KAJi Sind, so called in contradistinction to a 
more considerable river, the KAli Sind, holding its course further east. From 
the confluence of the Ohota Sind, the Chambal takes a north-westerly course, 
and twenty miles farther, it receives on the left side, the San, and on the same 
■side, five miles farther down, the Sarda, both inconsiderable streams. Thenoe 
turning to the north-east, it finds its way through the gorges of the Mokindnra 
range to the more Repressed tract of Harauti. Previously to entering this rug- 
ged tract, it is crossed at the Gujarat GhAt, on the route from Nimach to the 
Mokindnra pass. It is then fordable ufter the first of November, and during the 
rains there is a ferry-boat in attendance. The banks of the river are steep and 
its bed of rock and loose stones. 

At the entranoe into the elevated tract or irregular plateaus of Mokindnra, 
it is stated by Tod, on hearsay report, to be seventy yards wide, and confined 
between cliffs perfectly perpendicular. About forty miles farther down, and 

Lake and falls tWO * lutK * rec * nn d nine from its source, the river 

still holds a course either northerly or north-easterly, 
and the stream expands into a lake, from the other extremity of which 
it flows through a deep and narrow channel in the rock. The scene is 
thus described by Tod:— “ Nothing seemed to disturb the unruffled sur- 
face of the lake until we approached the point of outlet and beheld the 
deep bed which the river has excavated in the rock. This is the com- 
mencement of the falls. Proceeding along the margin, one rapid succeeds 
another, the gulf increasing in width, and the noise becoming more terrific, 
until you arrive at a spot where the stream is split into four distinct channels; 
and a little further an isolated rock appears, high over which the whitened 
spray ascends, the sunbeams playing on it. Here the separated channels, 
each terminated in a casaade, fall into an ample basin, and again unite their 
waters, boiling around the masses of black rook which ever and anoi^ peeps out 
and contrast with the foaming surge rising from the whirlpools (chulis) be- 
neath.” The width of the stream is in one place only three yards ; and conse- 
quently its depth and velocity must be very great, as a few hundred yards 
lower down the width is five hundred yards, and when visited by Tod m the 
middle of February, the depth in the same part was forty feet. The fall is 
estimated by Tod to be “ under two hundred feet” in the mile intervening 
between the lake and tile isolated rook, the descent of the principal cascade 
being about sixty feet 

At the oity of Kota, about fiftymiles further down than this remarkable 

From Kota to Etiwa. 8cene » an< * * wo hundred and fifty-nine from the source, 
the Chambal is at all seasons a large deep stream, which 
must bo crossed by f«rry, ev«n elephants making the passage by swimming j 
but aix mites lower ’down tho stssam, . Hunter crossed it in the and of March by 
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a ford which is described as “ stony, uneven, and slippery.” Twenty-five miles 
lower dowu the stream, it is crossed, at the ford of Parantir, by the route from 
Agra to Man, at a point where, during part of the year, the u river is about 
three hundred yards wide, the bed of heavy sand, banks steep and cut into 
deep ravines. Daring tho dry season, the stream is usually about thirty yards 
wide, and from two to two and a half feet deep. The bed of tlio Chambal, for 
some distance above and below the Paranur ford, is sandy, 4*nd is known to the 
natives by the name of Kusak.” Ten miles further down, it receives on tho 
right side the Kali Sind (the larger river of that name), a considerable stream, 
flowing from the Vindvau range ; and about thirty-five miles further down, on 
the same side, the Parbati, rising also in tho Vindyan range, a few miles to tho 
east of the source of the Kali Sind, and flowing nearly parallel to it. From 
this confluence, tho course of the Chambal, hitherto northerly, turns north-east, 
and twelve miles farther down receives on the left side its greatest tributary, 
the Banas, which, rising in the Aravalli range, drains or fertilizes a large por- 
tion of Rajputana. The Chambal, after this junction, is a great river, probably 
in few places fordable ; and continuing a north-easterly course, forty-five miles 
farther down, it is crossed by a ferry on tho route from Nasfrabad to Gwaliar. 
Continuing to flow in the same direction about, fifty-five miles further, it passes 
.by the city of Dholpur, situate on its north-western or left bank, where it is so 
deep as to be passable by ferry only, yet fordable at Khetri, noarlv four miles 
higher up, though there three-quarters of a mile broad in the dry season. u In 
the rainy season, when the channel is full, the prospect of such a body of run- 
ning water, bounded by hills which rise in a variety of fantastic shapes* forms a 
landscape peculiar!}' interesting.” At Dholpur the Chambal is a beautiful clear 
stream, flowing gently over a bed of fine sand. At the close of April, 1805, it 
was forded in this vicinity, probably at Khetri, bv the British army under General 
Lake, m^ching from Bharatpur (Blmrtpore) to Gwaliar ; and on that occasion 
the approaches to the stream were found so difficult, that it was necessary to 
make a road for the passage of the troops, who amounted to 30,000 fighting men. 
About forty-five miles below this city it takes a south-easterly direction, and 
forty-three miles lower down, in the vicinity of Birgawati, on the rente from 
Et&wa to Gwaliar, is crossed by ferry, but is fordable for elephants and camels 
in December. Continuing in a south-easterly course for thirty-five miles, it falls 
into the Jumna on the right side. Its total length of course by the windings 
of the stream is 570 miles, described in a form nearly semi-circular, the dia- 
meter being about 330 miles, from the source near Mau, to the mouth, forty 
miles below Et£wa. 


In this district, the Chambal in appearance and character closely resembles 


Chambal in Kt&wa. 


the J umna and has a channel of equal dimensions. It 
is exceedingly liable to sudden and heavy floods, when, 
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from the superior velocity of its stream, it discharges a greater volume of water 
than the Jumna. The average fall in its bed must amount to two and three- 
quarter feet per mile by taking the elevation of its source to be 2,000 feet, and 
that of its mouth to be about 400 feet, whilst the length is given above as 570> 
miles. Its waters are as clear as crystal, and after the two rivers have united, 
the water of the Chambal may be distinguished for some distance from the 
stream of the Jumna, which always carries either sand or mud in suspension. 
It seldom overflows its banks; though in 1857 an overflow took place. In ordi- 
nary years the only lands inundated by it are those immediately under the steep 
banks or bluffs which hem it in, on either side, and some in-lying bays into 
which the stream rushes, when swollen, through the breaks or gaps in the bank. 
Both descriptions of land are sandy, and the stream is too swift to allow of the 
deposit of fertilizing ttM*d : hence the alluvial patches along the Chambal are of 
much less extent and value than those along the Jumna. During the time of 
heavy flood, communication is almost entirely cut oft* between the two banks. 
In tho commencement of July, 1871, it was impassable lor some days at the 
Udi ferry on the Gwaliar road, no boat being aide to live in the stream. Tho 
principal ferries across the Chambal are at Udi, Bahraicli, Sahson, and Pali. 

South-west of the Chambal flows the Ku&ri, which forms the southern boun- 
dary of or traverses the district for about 20 miles, 
Kuari and other stream* ” . . , , T _ , . 7 

when it unites with the Jumna and Chambal just below 

their junction. It is of the same class and character as the Chambal, and takes 
its rise in the Gwaliar territory, about sixty miles to the south-west of Morar. 
It flows, first north-west, then north-east, subsequently east, and finally south- 
east, having a course semi-circular in its general outline, and of 185 miles iu 
length to where it joins the Sind on the left bank. It is crossed by the Agra 
and road at Gwaliar Hingona, and again by the Etawa and Gwaliar road. It is 
fordable in both places except after very heavy rain. The Sind is the principal 
tributary of the Kuari, and, indeed, the united river is as often known by the 
name of Sind as by that of lyuari. The Sind rises near Sironj, and, at first, 
has a course of 130 miles north as far as N&rwar in Bundelkhand, and thence 
turning north-east, generally forms the boundary of Gwaliar for 130 miles. 
It receives, on the right bank, the Pahuj, a little above its junction with the 
Ku&ri. The united streams, like the Chambal, are subject to great and sudden 
floods in the rains, though dry very often in the hot season. There is little 
alluvial land on the Ku&ri until it approaches the Jumna, when its generally 
narrow and deep channel somewhat widens out. The characteristic of tho 
tract lying around the confluence of all these rivers is the numerous masses of- 
ravines which lie on either side of their channels. Tho whole, of it is so 
furrowed by ravines that only a little more than a quarter of the area is under* 
cultivation, and this with few exceptions is none of the best. 
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Boats of equal breadth all through navigate the Jumna by Ei&wa to Agtyu 

Their length is about 75 feet and their breadth is about 
Navigation. 1 8 feet. They carry from 800 to 1,000 maunds of salt 

or wheats and about 400 maunds of cotton on their downward trip and half as 
much on their return. The cargo; then is generally rice, tobacco, drugs, iron 
and doth. Between February and June navigation is difficult in the rains it 
ceasea altogether, and from September to January it is most active. Obstruc- 
tion caused by high banks of sand and hard clay, known as chikna matti, are 
numerous and occur at Bela BhAupur in the EtAwa parganah, SunwAra, Bara- 
khera, Gar ha, Muhari, Karmkhera, Bhareh, NamgawAn, GohAai, and Dalip- 
nagar, but are most felt at Bhareh and Muh&ru The average U*affio, however, 
liardly exceeds two boats up and down every day. No boats come round 
from the Ganges to oarry goods from marts on one river to marts on the 
other. 

The district is well watered artificially. The Cawnpore branch of the Gangs* 
^ ^ canal system supplies the north-eastern portion of the 

district as far as the water-shed between the Arind and 
the PAndu, whilst the EtAwa branch irrigates the whole of the tract between 
the Sengar and the Arind. The main cana! of the Cawnpore branch does not 
enter the distrct, but passes about two miles to the north of it, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bela, and sends out vajbahas or distributary channels in all directions. 
The main canal of tiie Et&wa branch enters the district, at the 80th mile of it* 
_ , , course, on the north-western side of the Etfrwa parga- 

nab, just above the Balanda bridge, and after a course of 
47 £ miles passes into the Cawnpore district, below Dibiapur, close to the Pha~ 
pbAnd station on the East Indian Railway- The canal at the 80th mile near 
Balanda and at the 84th mite near RAhin crosses lines of drainage^ connecting 
the Abngya with the Sengar. The head of the drainage line near Balanda 
reaches the canal at the point of intersection with the 80th mile, after having 
passed ever about two miles of country running parallel to the canal. At. 
this point, therefore, the canal embankments cut off, at least, two square mites 
of the catchment basin which naturally belonged to the Bnrauli jbfls. At the 
84th mite again, the water which during high floods passed off from the Baraulf 
jbils towards the great jbfls at RAhin has been diverted by the canal embank- 
ments from its natural line of escape. The drainage towards the Sengar 
has been improved by deepening the line from RAhin to BurAyan, 
the fall from tile 84th mile being 15*8 feet over a tortuous course of about she 
miles. On the 80th mile, an escape ent has been constructed from Balanda to 
the Sengar, and a drainage out from Balanda to the Bardot jhfl ©nth© left, and 
thence through the RAhin jhfl and Ohaubeya and Munj to the Ahtteya. 


Cautlsy, I, **§» 


Etawa branch. 



WORKS ON TfTC CANAL. * 


:$o 


Course of the cauaL 


In advance of the 84th mile, the canal runs on a course .^utli-east 

until it reaches the 88th mile, whence it is influenced 
by the close proximity of the Ahneya. At Lohiya, the 
canal intercepts a line of draina ge which rising in Kcshupura and flowing 
through the Lohiya jbil used to pass into the Sen gar. From the 88th to the 
1 15th mile, the direction of the canal continues on a bearing tending easterly 
and keeps clear of all drainage lines with the exception of that at the 97th 
mile near Umarsera. Here it cuts off* a portion of a hollow connected with 
the lowlands lying in the neighbourhood of Rawdin. These lowlands are 
properly drained by the Rawdin ndla, which enters that river near the village 
of Chauri. At Manoharpnr and at the 108 th mile, the line of canal which 
passes between Manoharpur and Gop&lpnr skirts the edge of a large hollow 
aurrounded by villages which lie on its left. This hollow passes off its flood 
water to the Almeya by a lino of drainage, parallel to which the canal takes iu 
course as far as Achhalda. Under this village, the Manoharpur drainage joins 
the Almeya and the canal, which, at this point, runs within a quarter of a mile 
of that river, and then passes onwards in a sweep inclining to the right, over the 
high land, until it reaches the 115tli mile. The canal, in passing the village of 
Achhalda, leaves on its right a very extensive hollow near Birpur which forms 
the bead of a drainage line that passes by Dasahra and Mirgttou to the Sengar 
near Auraiya. At the 115th mile, the line proceeds on the water-shed, only 
crossing one depression, that at Kosri-ka-purwa, which is connected with both 
the Almeya and the Sengar. From the 115th to the 120th mile, the canal 
passes on high and cultivated ground to the village of Dibiapur close to the 
Great Trigonometrical station of Seknd, and then passes out of the district. 

At Malhausi, on the 103rd mile, is an outlet, with a water-way of thirty 

Works on the canal * n ® ve °P en * tl 8 ft of six feet each, designed for the pur- 

poses of an escape into the Sengar. The cut directly 
at right angles to the canal and carries the water either into the bed of the 
Sengar or into the Rajpura nala, a line that runs nearly parallel and north of 
the Rawdin mila, which joins the Sengar at Chauri. A section of the country 
here shows that, at 8, COO feet from the canal, the bed of the Rajpura nala is 
14*1 feet below the surface of the country at the canal ; whilst the bed of the 
Rawdin ndla, at 17,000 feet, is depressed to 14*81 feet, and that of the Sengar, 
at 20,000 feet from the canal, is lower than the surface near the canal by 
84*05 feet. Nearly all the drainage lines mentioned have been improved and 
turned into escapes. There is a bridge at Balanda of two arches with 33 feet 
water-way each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbahas, inlet heads and a sta- 
tion-house. At Baraula, Rdhin, Lohiya, Bhadamai, and Turaiya, the width of 
the arches is only 30 feet, and at Umarsera, Bakirpura, Malhausi, Manoharpur, 
Achhalda, Kumdra, Kundkaun, Dibiapura, and Bijai, the width is reduced to 
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26 feet, but the accessories are the same. It is intended to complete the raising of 
the arches of these bridges so as to admit of navigation. Until the Lower Ganges 
canal is completed, the Cawnpore and Etsiwa brandies are supplied with water 
only in alternate weeks. In full weeks the Etawa branch has an average depth 
of seven feet. The main distribution channels to the left of the Et&wa branch of 
the canal are (1) the Gangsi rajbaha with the Sauj and Kishni branches, which water 
the country between the Rind and Puraha streams and tail oft' into the former : 
(2) the Bansukh rajbaha winch waters the Puraha-Ahneya duab and tails into 
the former below Ruru : (3) the Harchandpnr rajbaha, which supplies the 
country about Phaphund between the Ahneya and the main canal* To tho 
right of the main canal we have the right main rajbaha, running almost parallel 
to it and connected with it at intervals. It throws oft escape cuts into tho 
Sengar and distributaries at Balanda, Bhadatmii, Khandesi, Malhausi, Muham- 
madabad, Achhalda, Hotipur, and Burhadtma. Besides these large distribu- 
taries, there are about one hundred miles of small irrigation channels (guls). 
The canal is not used for navigation owing to the lowness of the bridges, nor 
is any use made of it as a source of w*ater-power, there being no falls in this 
district. 

The canal levels show that its bed at the upper end is 492 feet, and at the lower 
levels shown from end, where it leaves the district, it is 445 feet above the level 
canal purveys. c f the sea. The relative position of the beds of the rivers 

are shown by the following table, in which the plus or minus quantity denotes 
the depths above or below that of the Rind : — 


Miles from N4nn. 

o 

* 

Puraha. 

Ahneya. 

Sengar. 

Sarsa. 

Havine 

heada 

near 

J urnna. 

Wk 

Left of canal. 

1X8. 

Right of canal 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

On Sauj, ... *o 

... 

• M 

-9*68 

-3*00 

- 9*88 

83 

18 

90 

31 

8$ 


+ 10*68 

-7*47 

-1*06 

-10*94 

35 

24 

90 

80 

Etiwa, ... 80 


— 10 23 

-9*72 

... 

-22*27 

40 


90 

35 

On Umaraera, 95 

+ 12 11 

-14*83 

— 9*98 

... 

— 14*15 

40 

as 

90 

S3 

100 

-8*63 

-16*64 

-9*71 

• M 

— 16*98 

40 

28 

90 

80 

105 

-6*38 

-13*41 

-8*99 

... 

-21*25 

32 

24 

105 

SO 

On Ajftmal, ... 110 

• 

... 

-12*46 

-4*70 


§ 

»- 

m 

I 

87 

22 

77 

26 

On Phaphfind, 116 

... 

... 

-5*09 

.*• 

-29*30 

82 

20 

72 

25 

ISO 

... | 

... 

-18*78 | 

... 

- 26*29 

87 

... | 

80 

37 
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Tho .following towns show the following heights above the Bind : — Umar- 
«era, 19*84 feet ; Phapliund, 15*38 feet ; Ajitmal, 27*26 feet; Lakhna, 26*25 
feet and Et&wa, 22*7 feet. 

The Lower Ganges Canal, now under construction, will affect the district in 
two ways. First, ty throwing off a branch at its 39th 
New projects. m £j e w hieh will feed the Et&wa main branch, so as to 

give a continuous Bupply of water, and not in alternate weeks as at present, and 
also to provide for the Bhogni pur branch. Secondly, by the main canal pass- 
ing through the north-eastern corner of parganah Bidhuna just around the head 
of the Pandu Nadi. The Bhognipur branch will leave the Etavva main branch 
on its 84th mile at lt&hin, and crossing the Sengar will pass by Et&wa, Lakhna, 
Ajitmal, and Auraiya, and will then enter the Cawnpore district, and after a 
course of 77 miles, tail off into the Jumna near Bhognipur. Throughout this 
tract, water is from 70 to 80 feet from the surface and irrigation from wells for 
agricultural purposes is very little practised, and, in this case, the benefits to be 
derived from the introduction of the canal are immixed. Tho main canal will 


enter the parganah of Bidhuna and pass down along the left bank of the Rind. 
This line will pass through one of tho best watered and most fertile portions 
of the district, and nothing can compensate it for the loss of its good soil, the 
injury to its wells and the stoppage of communications. In the body of the 
parganah, however, there is a large area of uaar , nearly 37 per ce»k, and of it 
Mr. Crosthwaite writes : — “ The soil of the usar is, at present, of a dark scabby 
character, locally known as pdpar. The cultivation is partially scattered in the 
mar plains, but the mass of it is found in compact or continuous blocks, more or 
less extensive in area, separated by tracts of mar from each other. Now these 
blocks of cultivation are the only parts that it would be feasible to irrigate, and they 
are exactly those parts which are most amply supplied with water. The wells, as a 
general rule, are excellent and numerous. In fact, except in a few villages, all the 
good compact land is irrigable. Water is seldom more than 24 feet, •and over 
a great part of the country is not more than 18 feet from the surface. The 
supply of water is ample, 55 per cent, of tho cultivated area being irrigablo 
from wells and 14 from other sources. A remarkable characteristic of tho 
country is the clay beds or jhdbar which are so scattered over it that few 
villages are without a jhdbar tract. These jhdbars are of two kinds. Some lie 
below the huge mounds or kkeras which are so numerous in this part of tho 
country ; and these I believe to bo artificial, caused by tho excavation of earth 
for building purposes. Others are found unconnected with k fie rax, largo beds 
of hard clay, varying in size from small plots of 10 or 20 acres to largo plains 
of three or four hundred acres iu extent, such as tho plains of Shahbazpur and 
Kichaiya Gop&lpur. Jhdbar laud is only fitted for the growth of rice of the 
poorer sort. It is flooded in the rains, and if there is too much wet it faili to 
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produce anything, anti if there is too little it cannot be s own. It is not a soil 
from which much can be hoped, and it is not usually irrigated where canal 
water is available. Whichever way the distributaries are taken, they muse 
pass over large plains of usar and jh&bar . In the usar they will waste 
their water, and in the j/tdbar they will stop the drainage and causa 
swamps. There are a few villages in the south-west of the parganah very 
different in capability, although of good soil and to these water should be 
given/’ 

During the last few years the communications of this district have been 
much improved. The East Indian Hailway traverses 
Communications. the whole length of the district from north-west to 

south-east, and was opened for traffic iu 1861. There are now five stations of 
this line iu this district: Jaswantmigar, Etfiwa, Bharthna, Achhalda, and 
Phaphund, or as it should be cailod Dibiapur, the name by which it is locally 
knowh. The stations of Jaswantmigar and Etfiwa are well situated close to 

the t owns of the same name, but the remaining sta- 

Kfli) wflty# 

tions have no advantage of position. The village 
of Bharthna is an ordinary agricultural village without trade of any 
description. The station is most disadvantageously placed, being in the 
middle of a jhil, \> bile the natural advantages of Dibiapur are that it is in 
the middle of an usar plain, six miles from Phaphund, the town it is supposed 
to accommodate. The country for the last ten years has been so altering its 
minor lines of communication as to get the greatest possible amount of advan- 
tage out of the railway as it is. 

Of the other lines of communication which run east and west, the most im- 

^ ^ portant is the main earthen road running through 

the town of Etfiwa between the Jumna and the 


Sengar to Agra on one side, and to the Oawnpore district on the 
other. fins is the old imperial road, and had numerous large sarfiis built 
along it before the commencement of British rule. Before the railway 
was constructed it was the main line of communication for the district, 
and it was intended to metal it. Kunkur, indeed, was actually collected for the 
purpose in the east of the district, but when the railway came the scheme was 
given up, and the kunkur is still lying unused by the side of the road. The 
reason why this road, to the east of Etfiwa, still retains much of its former im- 
portance is the bad state of the communications between it atid fcbe railway, 
and this is Giving to the difficult ground on either bank of the Sengar. The 
only other line of any importance which runs east and west is that from 
Etfiwa to Bela, but as the ground between it and the railway presents bat 
slight obstruction to traffic, the railway has drawn almost the whole of the 
trade away from it. Next we come to those roads which run across the 
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district at right angles to the railway or the railway feeders proper. The most 
important of these is the Fatehgarh and Gwaliar metalled road, which crosses the 
railway at Ethwa. In addition to the traffic which it carries simply as a railway 
feeder, it has a large amount of through traffic, especially in sugar, between lio- 
bilkhand and Farukhabad on the one side and the Gwaliar territories on the other. 
The Government of these provinces has submitted proposals for the construction 
of a railway on this line. Unfortunately financial considerations have rendered 
it impossible to carry out the plan. There can, however, be no doubt about 
the fact t-liat the traffic on this line is of sufficient magnitude to justify a 
considerable expenditure on improving it. Of the railway feeders, the 
next in importance is the metalled road from Dibiapur to the Shergarh 
ferry on the Jumna, beyond which the road goes on to Jhansi. It passes 
through the town of Auraiya, where it cuts the Et&wa and Oawnpore main 
road. The importance of this line is rapidly increasing every day, as advances 
are made in the metalling of the section to the south of the Jumna. It may 
be expected that when the road is metalled throughout to J lam si, the greater 
portion of the produce of western iitindelkhand will find an outlet by this route. 
The next metalled road is the Euiwa and Mainpuri road, but for com- 
mercial purposes its importance id very trifling, nor is that from the rail- 
way at Dibiapur to Pbaphund of much importance ; the remaining roads 
which are at right angles to the railway are uiunetalled. The most im- 
portant of them are (1) the road from Kachaura on the Agra side of the Jumna 
to Jaswantnagar ; ( 2 ) that from Usi &h&r to Sandaus, crossing the railway at 
Pharthna; (3) the Bidhiiua and Achhalda road; (4) that from the Bijalpur Ghat 
on the Jumna, which passes through Dalilnagar and Phaphund to Dibiapur; and 
(5 the road from Bela to Dibiapufr. The part of the district which is most 
deficient in railway feeders is that which lies to the south of the Achhalda rail- 
way station. This may be accounted for partly by the unfortunate ^election 
made for the site of the station and partly by the difficulties presented by the 
river Sengar. The following statement distributes the roads into first class or 
raised, bridged and metalled ; second class or raised and bridged, and third 
class or common cross country cart tracks, but repaired every year, with 
their length within the district • 


First Class. 


Etawa to M ftiupari boundary 
Ktiwa to Gwaliar ditto, 
EtAwfc to Farukhabad boundary 


Phaphtind railway station to Bela 
Usr&har to Sandaus 
Bidhuna to Achhalda 


M. F. M. F. 

••• 14 1 | Phaphund railway station to Ja- 

•*•7 3 laun bounds ry ... 15 3 

.,,10 3 l Ditto to Phapbdnd town ••• 6 o 

Second Class , 

... 13 O } RtawatoK&lpi ... 45 6 

... 35 0 KtAwa to Jaswantaagar or Agra 

... 9 0 I boundary ^ 15 0 
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Third Class. 

M. F. 


Kt&wa to Kanauj 

46 

0 

Circular road round the district 

75 

0 

Collector’s road through the district, 

36 

0 

Phaphund to Kanchansi 

12 

0 

Etawa to Kachaura 

12 

0 

Bijalpur to Bela 

35 

0 

Phaphund to Achhalda 

9 

0 

Phapliuud to Auraiya 

11 

0 

Etawa to Kam&war ... 

9 

0 


M. F 


Ajftraal to Fhaphtiud 

Etdwa to Bhadamai 

Hardoi to Killi 

Kamawar to Mtinj 

Toriya to Uhartlma parganah 

liuru to Kudarkot 

Datauli to Kancra 

Buland road 

Kyuntera road 


21 0 
10 0 
II 0 
8 0 
4 0 
6 O 
3 3 
3 0 

8 O 


Besides these there are 250 miles of village roads. The following table 
shows the distances of the principal tow ns from Etawa city : — 


Miles. Miles. 


Bharthna ... 

»#• 

... 13 

P hapli 6 nd 


• H 

32 

Bidhuua ... 


... 29 

San da u a 

• •• 

• M 

29 

Dalilnagar ... 


28 

JLakhna 



13 

Bela ... 


... 43 

Achhalda ... 



25 

Jaswautnagar 

• • • 

... 10 

Ajitmal ... 


«#• 

24 

A uraiya 

M • 

... 35 

Barhpura 


... 

10 


The district is not deficient in bridges as compared with other districts, but 


much remains still to be done in this direction. There 

Bridges. 

are no permanent erections across either the Jumna or 
Chambal. The latter river is crossed on the Fatehgarh and Gwaliar road by a 
bridge-of-boats during the cold and hot seasons, and the Jumna has two bridges 
across it during the same months. At Et&wa there is a pontoon bridge 
oyer it, which hovrever is not long enough for use during the rains, and at Sher- 
garh it js crossed by a br id ge-of- boats. The Sengar is bridged in eight places 
in this district; of these bridges six have been built during the last twelve years. 
The Rind has one bridge over it at Bidhuua, built in 1870. There are numer- 
ous other smaller bridges over the minor streams and n&las. Among the 
communications of the district no mention has been made of the Et&wa branch 
of the Ganges canal, the reason being that it cannot be used for the purpose of 
traffic. All the bridges were originally constructed much too low to permit 
the passage of a laden boat, and though large sums have recently been spent 
in raising a number of the bridges, unfortunately several still unraised 
remain here and there along the course of the canal, and keep it just as 
useless as it was before. The raising of these bridges has apparently been 
stopped for some considerable time, and unless it is resumed, the thou~ 
sands of rupees which have already been expended will have been thrown 
away. 
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The following statement shows the character of the bed and banks of each 
river where crossed by the principal roads both during the rainy and dry sea- 


sons : — 





Itains . . j 

Dry sea- 
son. 

Character of 

Name of road. 


n 

Depth, 



Bank. 

Bed. 

/. Class. 









r 

Sart>a, 

Bridge, ... 

600 

12 

Dry 

Dry 

Dow fields. 

Sandy. 

Kt &wa to M ainpuri, J 

Sengar, ... 

Ditto, and 
causeway. 

1,800 

2U 

20 

3 

Waste, ... 

Ditto. 

i 

fliunra n&la. 

Ditto, ... 

400 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto* 


Sengar, ... 

Bridge, ... 

1,000 

20 

20 

3 

Waste, steep. 

Ditto. 

Etawa to Farukh- | 
abad, j 

Alineya, ... 

Ditto, ... 

500 

10 

15 

1 

Waste, ... 

Firm 

earth. 

t 

Puraha, ... 

Ditto, ... 

200 

6 

8 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Suudy, 

Etawa to Gwaliar, ... 

Jumna, ... 

Boat bridge 
in dry and 
cold season. 

2,000 

30 

150 

8 

Undulating 
and steep. 

Ditto. 

f 

Chambal,... 

Ditto, ... 

2,200 

35 

200 

8 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Dibiapur to Jalauo, < 

Sengar. ... 

Bridge, ... 

600 

20 

15 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Sandy. 

gravel. 

c 

Jumna, ... 

Boat bridge 
except in 
rains. 

2,100 

30 

200 

7 

Ditto, ... 

Sandy. 

II. Class . 









Dibiapur to Bela, ... 

i ! 

Rind, 

Bridge, ... 

1,000 

22 

20 

3 

Waste, 

Sandy. 

Puraha, ... 

Ditto, ... 

600 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 


Ahneya, ... 

Ditto, ... 

1,000 

15 

15 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Usr&h&r toSaudauB, < 

Sengar, ... 

Ditto, ... 

800 

18 

2<> 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

j 

Jumna, ... 

Ferry, ... 

1.6 O 

30 

100 

8 

As above. 

Ditto. 


Cbambal, .. 

Ditto, ... 

1,600 

1 so 

100 

8 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Bidhfina to Achhal- I 

Puraha, ... 

Bridge, ... 

600 

14 

Dry 

Dry 

Waste, ... 

Ditto, 

da, 1 

Ahneyn, ... 

Ditto, ... 

600 

i 2 

10 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Et&wa to J as wan tnagar 

Sarsa, 

Ditto, ... 

400 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

III. Class. 









Et&w* to Kanauj, ^ 

Sengar, ... 

Ditto, ... 

800 

15 

20 

2 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Put alia, ... 

Causeway, 

600 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Et&wa a Kachaura, .. 

Hind, 

Bridge, ... 

1,000 

15 

20 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Jumna, ... 

Ferry, ... 

2,000 

30 

1 >0 

6 

As above. 

Ditto. 

Bf jalpur to Bela, | 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, 

2,0(»0 

80 

loo 

6 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Sengar, ... 

Ditto, ... 

1 ,000 

15 

25 

2 

Steep waste, 

Ditto. 

Et&wa toKam&war, j 

Sarsa, ... 

Bridge, ... 

600 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

W aste, ... 

Ditto. 


Sengar, ... 

Ferry, ... 

900 

14 

24 

2 

Ditto, ... 

1 Ditto. 

Ajftmal to Phaph&nd, 

Ditto, ... 

Bridge, ... 

IJ'OO 

18 

20 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Etawa to Bhaddamai, 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, ... 

1,000 

15 

20 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 


The remaining toads of importance do not cross rivers. 


Strange stories have been told about the clirnato of Et&wa. We read in 
Climate Thornton’s Gazetteer that the heat is such that the 

hardest wood, if not well covered with blankets, will 
split with a report like that of a pistol. A somewhat different description of 
the climate must be given at the present day. The hot winds, as a general 
role, blow steadily and strongly from the commencement of April till the rains, 
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but the climate has been modified and rendered more moist and equable by 
the large number of trees which have been planted in and about the station 
during the past twenty years. It is probable, too, that the change in the 
Etawa climate may, in a great degree, be attributed to the neighbourhood of 
the Ganges canal, which has modified to no inconsiderable extent the climate 
of the whole of the Dual), and taking health as a criterion of climate, that of 
Etawa can hardly be surpassed by that of any other district in the plains. 

The following table gives the total rain-fall at the principal stations of the 
Rainfall district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from returns 

existing am^ng the records of the Board of Revenue - 


Name of sta- 
tion. 

1844-45. 

1 845-46. 

1 846-47 

1847-48. 

1848-49. 

■ 1849-50. 

Average. 

Etawa, 

11 08 

19*07 

24*18 

28 65 

13*68 

26 88 

20 58 

Phaphund, ... 

20*70 

31*44 

16*40 

27 37 

IS 11 

34 51 

24 76 

Bela, 

25*80 

21*34 

8 *08 

26 05 

80 67 

38 39 

28 88 

A nraiya, ... 

32*28 

72 70 

26*83 

28*53 

19 02 

36 22 

36 10 

A jit m ill, ... 

... 

27*81 

15 73 

20 4 7 

20 1 I 

26 69 

22*14 

Kiularkot, ... 

19*27 

18*92 

26*69 

22 48 

25 08 

33*41 

24 13 

Bah&r, 

18*11 

22 58 

20*5 

23 66 

2 *78 

30*8 3 

21 05 

Chakarnagur, 

• •• 

25 84 

35*37 

24 21 

20-67 

54 54 

82 1 1 

Sandaus. ... 


27 30 

3t‘75 

21 99 

>6*62 

29 49 

21*39 

Jaewantnagar, 

Mi 

19 16 

| 2527 

20 U 

13*63 

28*78 

21*40 

Baibpura, ... 

• 4« 

1 

12 63 

! 

2 87 

22*11 

26*59 

20*81 


The following statement gives the average registered rain-fall of the entire 
district from the years 1860-61 to 1870-71 : — 


1 

Period . 

«e 

© 

<0 

CO 

1861-62. { 

! 

2 

0 1 
*o 

CO 

1863 64. 

*6 

€0 

A 

<0 

CO 

s 

i 

to 

<0 

- I 

«o 

s 

00 

a6 

to 

• 

r- 

80 

CO 

Ok 

<0 

00 

t0 

00 

o 

» - 

A 

to 

00 

*• 

© 

Oft 

let June ft 30th 
September. 

I 21*9 

19*6 

34*9 

30*1 

19 0 

21 7 

31*6 

395 

)2‘4 

23*1 

4frl 

let October to 
31st January. 

ii 

M 

W 

HI 

*4 

*1 

1*8 


BH 

HU 

1 8 

let February to 
Slat May. 

i 

B 

B 

1 

fl 

m 

*1 

2*1 


B 


m 

Total, ... 

| 21*9 

| 201 j 

35*8 

81*1 

92*4 

22*2 

36*0 

4*-# 

14*8 

34*2 

46*6 


PART II. 


Productions of the District. 


The principal wild animals found in the district are the following : — Leopard 
(tendua) ; hyena (lakharbagha) * wolf (bheriya) ; jackal (sidr f 
gldar , skagal) ; nilg&i (portax pictus) ; antelope ( Jtiran ) ; 
wild boar (banihiya, euar y jangli $uur) ; porcupine (sei, Hhi) ; badger (bijju) ; 
monkey (bandar) ; chameleon (giragit) ; wild-cat (ban bildr) ; and flying-foa 


Animal kingdom. 
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(ehimgddar). Almost all the orders of mammals are represented in the dis- 
trict. A large colony of monkeys exists in Khattri tola and on the Mah&deo 
road, to the south of Etavva town, and other orders are there represented by 
bats, hedge-hogs, gray squirrels, rats, and hares. Wolves are common in 
the ravines and frequently attack and carry off children. Jackals are nu- 
merous and foxes are frequently met with. Leopards are principally con- 
fined to the wild raviny tract to the south of the Jumna and Chambal, but are 
not numerous. The hyena is also found in the ravines aud in the old fort near 
the town of Etawa. Wild pigs occur in the ravines and in the wooded 
belt of jungle to the north of the district, but in no place where pig- 
sticking is possible. The antelope has decreased in numbers of late years, 
but is still tolerably common except near the ravines, and the nilgai is 
found here and there, and is numerous about Ohichauli and in other places 
between the Sengar and the Jumna. The chikdra or ravine deer takes the 
place of the antelope in the ravines. The porpoise or sus-mdr is found in the 
Jumna, and probably also in the Chambal. 

Mr. W. E. Brooks gives a catalogue of 330 species of birds found by 

_ him in Etavva, and amongst them are 47 of the 

Birds. 

order accijnlres, but as a general catalogue for the 
Dudb has been prepared, I have omitted this local list. Blue pigeons are common 
and may be purchased for shooting purposes at from three to four rupees per hun- 
dred. The green pigeon too is found wherever there are pipal trees. The district 
swarms with pea-fowl in every part. They form one of the most beautiful orna- 
ments of the laud-scape and are seldom destroyed either by natives or Europeans. 
The large sand-grouse is seldom seen, but the small kind is common enough. Tho 
ripe rabi crops generally afford good quail shooting. The common grey par- 
tridge is the only one found in tho district, neither the black nor the painted 
spooies occurring anywhere. The bustard does not occur, but tho small flori- 
can is occasionally obtained. The abundance of water brought into ftio dis- 
trict by the Ganges canal causes the district to bo peculiarly well-stocked with 
water birds. The great white crane of Liberia, called by the natives Ihe kerka , 
is a regular winter visitor, and may almost always be found on the Rahin jliil 
during the months of January and February. ThejMls all along the canal 
are, during the w inter months, well stocked with snipe, teal, and duck of numer- 
ous species. The grey goose and the nukta duck are more commonly found 
on the rivers than in the jhiis, while the kulin is met with, though it is not 
very common. There is no trade whatever in this district iu the tkins of 
wild animals and birds. 

The large rivers and tanks of the district contain turtles which sometimes 
grow to an enormous size. The Jumna and Chambal swarm with alligators 
both of the long-nosed and the snub-nosed species. These animals are eaten 

a7 
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by Malldhs and othor low wastes. Lizards of all kinds abound, from the large 
tree-clirnbing animal called by the natives the u go-tdm-p” to the little harmless 
house lizard. The u biah-kohni’ frequents the tiled roofs of houses, and its 
venomous character is firmly believed in by the natives, perhaps on good 
grounds. Snakes «are not perhaps so abundant as in other districts more 
densely covered with vegetation. The venomous ones, however, the cobra and 
the karait, especially the former, are only too common. There is nothing 
which calls for special remark in the other reptiles of the district, which are 
those commonly found in the plains of northern India. From the middle of 
the year I8fii) up to the beginning of 1S71, when payments were temporarily 
suspended, a sum of Its. 271 was paid for the destruction of wild animals : 
five rupees for a leopard ; three rupees for a hyena or for a female wolf ; 34 
annas for a male wolf ; 12 annas for a female wolf cub, and 8 annas for a male 
wolf cub. The number of wolves was, at one time, so great that the reward 
was fixed by Government at five rupees per head. The following statement 
shows the number of persons who have died from the attacks of wild animals 
and snakes for four years : — 



! 

1869. 

i 

1872. 

1S73. 

1874. 

Average of 
four yeimi. 

Males, ... ••• 

10 

23 

32 

37 

25 

Females, ... 

15 

32 

29 

62 

32 

Total, 

26 

65 

61 

89 

57 


The district has no particular breed of cattle or horses of its own, and no 
schemes have been adopted for improving the indigenous 
breeds. Bullocks ordinarily used for agricultural purposes 
cost foom twenty to fifty rupees per pair. Buffaloes are used by the poorer 
classes of cultivators, but they are capable of less exertion than bullocks, and 
do not stand the heat so well. Their price varies from twenty to fifty rupees 
per pair. There is, however, an excellent breed of buffaloes for milch purposes 
which are said to give as much as 25 sors of milk a day. Where the water 
is at a great depth from the surface, bullocks for irrigation purposes must be 
stronger in build and larger th^n those required for ordinary agricultural oper- 
ations. In the ghat tract, bordering on the Jumna, a pair of bullocks for 
working their 60-feet wells will cost from eighty rupees upwards. Sheep and 
goats are reared in considerable numbers in the country between the Jumna 
and the Chambal. The goats known as the JurnTiapdri breed are in great 
request for their milch properties ; the best give from two to two and a half sera 
of milk daily, and fetch from four to five rupees each. Sheep are reared for 
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their wool, and sell at from twenty to thirty rupees a score, Lam ha are drop- 
ped in the month of Karttik or in Kuar. They are brought up on milk for six: 
weeks and are then turned out to graze. In the rains slieep are subject to 
a disease called muhdn , and in the cold weather to a kind of murrain known 
as hi* si, the latter of which is commonly fatal. Tho shepherds have so gre at 
a horror of this disease that t hey will scarcely mention its name. Fighting 
rams used for purposes of amusement cost about four rupees each. 

The rivers and tanks of the district abound with fish. Amongst them is 
the roh**, a large carp which grows to the size of 20 to 2511>s, 
and is excellent eating. It is usually caught in Asarh and 
Sawan by means of nets or with the ordinary liook and lino. Weirs arc 
erected on the smaller rivers which intercept the fish on its passage up or down 
the f- troam. It is then stunned by blows of a cudgel (lathi) and captured. 
Tho price varies from ono to two annas per ser. Tho mullet, here called the 
arw&ri, is found in die Jumna and weighs from one-fourth to one-half a 
pound. It is esteemed a great delicacy and sells at from fair an mis per 
ser. The arwdri swim in shoals and arc caught from Phalgun to Jetli by 
means of cast- nets with small meshes, and are occasionally shot with fine shut. 
The slay is a small fish about throe to four inches long, which derives its 
name from the spikes with which its head is furnished, and which are said 
to cause a painful wound. It is caught in tanks, when the water becomes Jow, 
by means of nets and wicker-baskets. If is much esteemed by natives, and 
fetches about two annas per ser. The par /tin is caught in rivers and occa- 
sionally in tanks by means of weirs and nets. It grows to a large size, often 
eight to ten sers, and is a most voracious fish. Tlio bktir is a very small fish, 
from 1J to 2 inches in length, which is caught in rivers and tanks by means of 
nets with small meshes, or even by long pieces of cloth being swept upwards 
against the stream. It is found in great numbers from Ivuar to Ij^&rtlik. 
The saur is usually caught by means of nets in tho rains. It weighs about 
half a pound and is considered one of the best fishes for eating, and sells at one 
anna per ser. The patharchhatta is a small fish caught, in the Bengar and in 
smaller numbers in the Jumna in the month of Asftrli by means of nets. It 
sells at half an anna per sor. In addition to the ah >vomonti >ne l fish, the fol- 
lowing are said to be found in the rivers of the district :—mugri % dh'gdr, nn mi, 
mcikdser , bd ^ kalwds , clidl, katiya , ghegva, haghua, jhtaya. gunch , bdm, juipta, 
pariydsi , gad/wya, tenyan , siland , and jharga . 

Oil for burning is occasionally extracted from the larger species of fi*h, such 
as the has , siland , and rohu„ With the exception of a few Brahmans, Th&knrs, 
Baniyas aud Bhagats, or devotees, fish is generally consumed by all classes of 
natives; but, with the exception of Bengalis, who live principally on fish and 
rice, no class of the population can be said to subsist on a fish diet. As a 
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general rale, fish arc partaken of by natives as a relish or as an occasional 
change in their ordinary diet, but the quantity consumed in proportion to the 
population does not appear to be great. For Etawa, a town of 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, and which from its situation should be well provided with fish, the daily 
supply is estimated at maund. According to the returns of the octroi 
(which, however, it is to be noted, allows quantities of fish of less value than 
eight annas to pass duty free), the value of fish on which duty was paid from 
1st October, 1871, to the end of February, 1872, was Its. 119. Taking the price 
of fish to be ten seers per rupee, this would only give, in round numbers, 
30 tnaunds of fish during five months. Fishing is principally carried on by 
Mallahs and Kahars. No attempts appear to be made by the riparian proprietors 
to exercise any control over the fishing of the larger streams, but the fishing 
rights of a village in tanks and small streams are generally leased out. 
Great quantities of small fry are caught in pools occasioned by the overflowing 
of the rivers and canals. Those are caught by Kahars and arc hawked about the 
country at the rate of one or two pice a ser. They are sometimes sold for 
two-thirds of their weight in flour. The bazar rate at which fish sells varies from 
one anna to two annas. They arc cheapest and most plentiful in the rains. 

Before describing the crops and vegetable products, it will be as well to ex- 
plain the character of the existing cultivated area and 

Vegetable kingdom. 

the progress that has boon made in cultivation and irri- 
gation since the settlement of the district under Regulation IX. of 1833. The 
following statement shows the distribution of the total area at the past and present 
settlemants and the percentage of each of the constituent parts to the whole : — 


Settlements. 

* 

Not assessed to revenue . 

Assessed to revenue. 

Tolu!. 

area. 

Barren. 

« 

« 

*-> 

*H § 

C S3 

i 04 ^ 

£ ► 

Pm 

&> 

"So 

* 3 

■ r— » 

Total. 

Groves. 

i 

tn 

08 

P 

O 

New fallow. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Past, 

I 412,767 

3,193 

14,799 

1 

4 SO, 7 69 

m 

43,545 

108,4<J 

452,918 

604,866 

1,035,694 

Present, 

245,236115,649 

130,147 

391,025 

28,785 

106,996 

12,464 

647,619 

695,854 

1,086,879 

Percents g e 

22*56 

1*44 

11*98 

36-98 

2*66 

9*84 

1*15 

60-35 

64*02 

190*00 

o 1 present. 












The difference in the total area is owing to the fact that the channels of 
the Jumna and the Chambal are included in the present measurement. Under 
barren is included all land utterly unoulturable, village sites, road, canals, 
railways and encamping grounds. The decrease in area under this head is due 

to the transfer of groves to the assessable area and 
the transfer of the ravines to jungle and waste. The 


Comparison of areas. 
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increase in the revenue- free column is due to the rewards conferred upon 
Raja Jaswant Itao in 1858. The ravine jungle comprises the Chambal and 
Jumna ravines, which, though unfit for cultivation, provide good pasturage 
and fuel reserves. The area excluded from the assessment amounts to nearly 
forty per cent, of the total area, but is still less by 9*22 per cent, than 
the area so excluded at the last settlement. Broadly speaking, two out of 
every five acres pay no revenue to Government. In the area assessed to 
revenue, groves should hardly be included, as they do not pay revenue so 
long as they remain devoted to the purposes for which they wore origin- 
ally declared free of revenue, but if the trees be cut down, they will then 
come under assessment. Under old waste is included culturable land that 
has lain for more than three years uncultivated. Under tho head of new 
fallow or land newly thrown out of cultivation there has been a great decrease 
the great area lying fallow at the last settlement being due to the desolating 
effects of the great famine of 1837-38 A.D. The land in this class only 
amounts now to 1*79 per cent, of the total assessable area, The cultivated 
land has increased by 1)4,701 acres, or 20*99 per cent., on the old area, an area 
almost equal to the decrease in the reeeufc fallow (95,948)- acres, but portions 
of this increase are e! early clue to encroachments on the barren or old waste, 
In Bidhuna, Fhapliund,and Bharthna the increase in cultivation is not so great 
as the decrease in the area of recent fallow, and portions of the latter must 
have remained untilled and have now teen included in the old waste or barren. 
In Auraiya and Etawa tho increase in cultivation is greater than the decrease 
in recent fallow, thus implying an encroachment on tho old waste to tho extent 
of the difference. 


The following statement gives the details : — 



Decrease in fallow. 

I 

a 

: .s 

CCS 

'Zl 

1 

.9 

1 

o 

0 

H< 

Difference. j 

i 

j 

i 

Decrease in fallow. | 

i 

! 

Increase in cultivation. 

i 

V 

Difference. j 

Auraiya, 

12,585 

14,785 

1 

— 2,250 

E<4wa, 

1 

1 

99,964 

34,348 

—4,384 

Bidhhna, ... 

17.165 

14,082 

+8,133 

Bharthna, 

20,632 

18,433 

+ 2,848 

Fh&phund, 

15,602 

18,09) 

+ 2,511 









Total, ... 

95,918 

94,689 

+ 1,959 
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The following statement shows the area under the principal crops during 
the year of measurement in each parganah in the 
district : — 


Crops. 


Jtabi or Spring Crops. 


Pargamili. 

rt 

-ft 

k 

CJ 

a> 

TZ 

£ 

Gram. 

Tobacco. 

Vegetables. 

1 

>■* 

&. 

Cu 

O 

rH 

50 

ft, 

o 

(U 

4* 

J3 

o 

Total. 

Aarniya, 

8,(50 

35.545 

9 '*•> 

6,317 

9 

443 

179 

5»7 

52,532 

Percentage, 

8 

32 

1 

r» 

... 


... 

I 

48 

EfiFva, 

11, ^ 

31 MV 5 

824 

3,29* 

1 ! 

1 146 

973 

4,976 

54,41 1 

Percentage, 

V 

as 

« 

2 

... 

1 

1 

4 

39 

lilmritaui, 

9,587 

29,187 

2,57 7 

3,485 

190 

836 

| 866; 

3,3 45 

60,073 

Ft Toe ill age, 

7 

2 

■ 

3 

... 

1 

2 1 

38 

JJnJliunu, 

14 335 

! 18,189 

8, 114 

4, 6 1 

570, 453 

V*4 

1,173 

48,982 

Perce tage, 

1 5 

2 ; 

« t 

4 

... 

1 

*■ 

1 

64 

X'haphuixi, ... 

1 1,1 it* 

2 ,482 

950 

4 5 7 O 

31 

539 

746 

831 

42,247 

Percentage, 

14 

50 

i 

5 

... 

1 

’1 

2 

54 

Total, 

54,77.. 

137,458 

u 1 i 

13,37 3 i 

21,8 oi 

611 

3,4171 

4,948 

10,832 

247,245 

Percentage, 

9 

25 ' 

2 

s 

... 

J 

’1 

2 

44 


Kfttnif or Jloin Crop*. 


Parganah. 

c 

CJ 

CJ 

oe 

rjTj 

g 

C 

c 

6 

a 

£> 

C3 


c 

u 

'5 

G 

o 

_o 

Other crops. 

i 

Total. 

Auraiya, 

6P 

19 

2 1,7 VI 

20,0 1 2 

14,908 

24 

159 

702 

68,16'5 

Percentage, 

1 

... 

19 

IS 

1 3 

... 

... 

1 

62 

Efi'a, 

4,098 

267 

1 f,0i>2 

28,379 

28,113! 3.552 

1,794 

1,439 

85,704 

Percentage, ••• 

3 

... 

12 

21 

2<> 


1 

1 

61 

1.1 liart hn>i, ... ••• 

4,766 

J, J7o 

I 2),04.'» 

24,346 

21,049 2,092 

1,745 

1,^22 

77,533 

Perccn age, 

4 

1 

1 

20 

18 

H 

"* 

»! 

I 

62 

BidhuiiH, 

7,797 

148 

7 042 

1 ,806 

22 005 

60o 

1,739; 

862 

4 >,469 

Percentage, 

9 

... 


1 

24 

1 

V\ 

1 

46 

Pbaj l find, •** 

5,205 

97 

9,139 

4,304, 

15,97 > 

1,116 

1,178; 

506 

37,515 

Fete enrage, 

! 7 

** 

loj 

5 

21 

* 

1 

J 

46 

Total, 

22,484 

1,701 

77,007] 

78,347 

102,045 

7,344 

6,616 

4,83 1 

300,37 1 

Percentage, 

4 

... 

14 

15 

15 

1 

1 

1 

66 


Distributing the crops according to the ordinary classification, we have 


amongst the; cereals : — Wheat (gehdn), barley (jau), rice (dht'm), kahmi, karri, 
tamdn , kvdo, paxdi. , and lei : amongst, the pulses are peas (rnattar). gram (ohanna), 
mdng, moth , urd, or mdeh, rannsa , matsiir, arhar, or thohar, darahri , and bhat- 
rnam: amongst fibres are cotton (kapds), mdnj, ean,patmn, karts, ddbh. bakhauta , 
and bdbari : amongst oil-seeds are found tilt, sarson, nisi, sehua, andi, laha , and 
rdi: amongst dyes are indigo (nil), safflower (known), torn, harsing/uir , dl, and 
ttin: amongst millets are jodr, Indian-com (ma/cka), bdjra , mandda , and ehaina; 
and amongst vegetables are potatoes (did), musk-melons, water-melons, love- 
apples, (baigan), anoi, or ghuinyd, ratdlu, radish ( mdli ), carrot (gdjar), taroi, 
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shctkrkund, bhindi , sem, palak, methi , kakri, khira , kaddn , l cm hi, soya , zaminkund , 
karila , dhenras , shaUjam , jnydz, lahsan , khurfa , kacltri , chauraiya> chha- 

chenddy learner ha* turns, nnd bajavkund. 

There is nothing peculiar in the practice of agriculture in tli*s. uistrict; or 
essentially different from the account given under 
Cultivation of crop. . Meerut and Eta. Wheat, as a rule, is sown mixed with 

barley in irrigated land, and requires two to three waterings* It is never 
sown without water except in a few patches of tir and karhdr soil. Barley is 
sown in dry land with gram. Vegetables and tobacco are confined to the richly 
manured and irrigated lands adjoining the village site, and the poppy, too, is con- 
fined to the same class of laud except where canal irrigation renders the outlying 
fields more adapted to its cultivation. In the kharif , cotton is sown amidst the 
arhar fields: maize is sown as a second crop in the fields near the village site, 
and indigo is followed by wheat or barley. Rice of an inferior kind is grown in 
the bad clay land known as j ltd-bar and in the vicinity of jhils* The following 
table shows the time of ploughing, sowing and reaping the principal crops : — 


Crops.. 

Time 

of 

ploughing. 

j Sowing. 

i 

Reaping. 

Crops. 

' j 

1 Time 1 

; "* 
ploughing. 

Sow ing. 

1 

Reaping. 

Wheat, ... I 

June to 
October. 

November. 

April. 

'Migar-eaiu* 

March. 

April. 

j February. 

Barley, 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

March. 

Maize. 

June. 

July. 

September. 

Bejar. t 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Cotton. ... 

Ditto. 

June. 

j November 
itn January. 

Gram, 

J une to 
September. 

October. 

April. 

Bajra, 

August. 

Ditto. 

j November. 

Tobacco, 

October 

July. 

December. 

rloar, ... 

J une 

Ditto. 

| Diito. 

Poppy, 

December. 

December. 

March to 
April. 

dice, 

February. 

1 February. 
March. 

August to 
j September* 

Vegetables, ... 

February. 

February 
to March. 

August t«> 
September 

Indigo, ... 

A pril. 

April. 

August. 


The use of manure is appreciated, but it is not applied every year. One manuring 
usually lasts for two or even three years. The manure consists of the sweep 
ings and refuse of the villages, which, though partially consumed for fuel, still 
affords enough for the cultivation of a considerable area close to the village site. 


Mr. Neale gives tables of produce and value of each crop and details of 

Produce and its value, Valu ° a . n<1 CultivaUon which are ®"peeinlly useful for 

comparison with similar statistics from other districts. 
He writes : — a It is impossible to say that these tables are absolutely correct, 
but they have been made up after repeated testing and examination, and were 
not devised to fit into any preconceived theory. It was at one time attempted 
to show the cost of cultivation, including price of hired labour, and thence to 
deduce the actual profits* But on this hypothesis I found it impossible to show 
any surplus at all in the tenants’ hands, or at the most some Bs, 12 to Rs. 18 
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a year* the reason being that in so poor a country, with such poor appliances of 
agriculture, if the cultivator does not work himself, but employs labour, the 
expenses, including rent, nearly equal the gross produce. In fact, taking bad 
years with good, it would more than equal it. If so, how comes it that any 
zamindar keeps seer. The answer is, because he is a zammd&r. He gets a 
good deal of his ploughing done for nothing by his tenants’ bullocks and 
a good deal of all the other kinds of labour by making his tenants work 
gratuitously by turns. Also, his seer produces him fodder for his cattle, of 
which ho can afford a lai;ger number than his tenants. And cattle produce 
^ and glii in this district is very lucrative. Besides this, 

if he has many family hangers-on (and I am assuming 
him to be a zamindar of ordinary importance, n<*t merely a petty shareholder), 
they help him in his labour, and a fair quantity of seer enables him to grow food 
for them cheaply. When seer is merely the actual area reserved for his own 
cultivation by a small share-holder, it is, of course, cultivated under the same 
conditions as to remuncrativeness as a tenant’s holding, and differs from it only 
in the name. I think, indeed, that there can be no doubt, from the enquiries made 
personally from cultivators, that with very few exceptions, they just get enough 
to eat and to clothe themselves with, and no more. As a body they are in the 
Baniya’s hands, who dole out to them a just sufficient allowance. It is, in fact, 
like the miners’ “ butty” system, which formerly so generally prevailed in Eng- 
land ; only that the comparatively soft and indolent character of the parties to 
it in this country renders the friction in carrying it out marvellously small. And 
the sufferers’ wants are bo few, their ignorance of any higher standard of life so 
complete, that the Hindu buttyman or Baniya has no difficulty in gaining their 
acquaintance.” 

Statement of produce with gross value . 


Crops. 

! 

i 

| 

Area in 
acres. 

Average 
value per 
acre. 

i 

Total gross 
value, j 

Crops. 

Area in 
acres. 

Average 
value per 
acre. 

Total gross 
value. 

Jta&t. 



Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

Khar if ^ 


Rs. 

a. 


Ra. 

Wheat, 


54,776 

37 13 

0 

20,71,217 

Sugar-cane, 

22,484 

69 

6 

7 

15,60,647 

Barley, 


; 13,373 

18 5 

10 

2, 5,589 

Maize, 

14,701 

15 

6 

9 

96,233 

Bgar, 

... 

137,458 

17 to 

6 

24,26 9U3 

OttOflL, 


28 

11 

10 

22,13,149 

Gram, * 


! 81,-30 

8 10 

C 

1,88,966 

14jra & jo&r, 

180,892 

7 

3 

9 

18,06,036 

Tobacco, 

••• 

611 

42 0 

0 

25.662 

Rico, 

6,616 

28 

0 

0 

8,70,440 

Vegetable#, 

• •• 

8,417 

66 0 

0 

1,9 ,*52 

Indigo, 

7,344 

24 

6 

9 

1,79,354 

Poppy, 


4,948 

68 2 

8 

3,87,1*0 

Other crops, 

4,881 

25 

12 

3 

1*24*474 

Other crop*, 
« 

• M 

10,839 

85 8 

8 

8,84,705 

'Total, ... 

547,619 

31 

4 

6 

1,16,60,977 


Add to this ten per cent, of the cultivated area as bearing two crops ( dofasli ) 
in the year valued at eight rupees per acre more than one-crop land* and wo 
have Rs. 4,38,088, or a total of R$. 1,20,89,066 for the value of the crop* in an 
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ordinary year. The column showing 6 average value per acre* is calculated on 
all classes of soils. 

We next come to the details of cultivation with the results of examinations 
Average outturn and based on distinction of soils and irrigation which must 
¥Rlue ‘ be of much use in valuing land. 

A verage outturn and value of each crop. 


Details of cultivation. 


Value of 


Crops and soils. 


1 . * — Wheat. 

1 st class wheat, 
2 nd ditto, 

3rd ditto, 

2 . * — Barley . 
1 st class wet, 
2 nd ditto, 

3rd ditto, 

J st class dry, 
2 ud ditto, 

3. — Bejar. 
l«t class wet, 
2 nd ditto, 

3rd ditto, 

1 st class dry, 
2 nd ditto, 

4. — Tobacc 
1 st class wet, 

5. — Maize. 
1 st class wet, 

2 nd ditto, 

6 . — Cotton. 
1 st class wet, 
2 nd ditto, 

1 st class dry, 

2 nd ditto, 

7. — Sugar. 
1 st class wet, 
2 nd ditto., 

3. — lndigo % 
1 st class wet, 
2 nd ditto. 

9 — Gram . 

1 st class dry, 
2 nd ditto. 

10 . — */edr. 

1 st class dry, 
2 nd ditto. , 

1 1 . — Bdjra. 
1 st class dry, , 
2 nd ditto. 

19 — 

1 st class wet, . 
2nd ditto. 


7 , 

um otr 

& Sd 

.£ S 

■ft ■* s 

S3 -*-» 

o cs 

oU 5c 

of 

•5 

tij 

c 

'•§ I 

4> 

is J 

Quantity of ma- 
nure. 

i 

Produce per acre. 



Mds. 

Ms. S. 

10 4 

I 

1 

175 

21 0 

8 3 

1 

175 ; 

17 20 

6 * 

1 i 

175 • 

13 35 

7 3 

... 1 

®7 £ j 

21 35 

6 2 

... 

105 ! 

17 20 

4 2 

... i 

105 j 

13 35 j 

G 

1 

... | 

7 35 1 

6 ... 

... j 

... | 

5 10 ; 

J 


4 j 

140 7 

3 ; 

140 j 7 

3 ! 

140 ' 4 

3 ! 

i 

140 2 

j 

1 

3 

175 26 

3 | 

I 

175 j 91 

* 

140 i 105 

1 1 

140 | 78 


Us. a. Rs a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 

20 42 O 5 4j 1 12 49 o 

20 35 0 3 8 l 6 39 13 

20 26 4 3 ) 1 2 30 7 

25 35 o| 4 6 I 12 41 2 

26 26 Hi 1 12 0 14 29 5 

26 20 3| 1 8 J II 22 6 

26 12 I 1 2 0 9 IS 12 

26 j 8 2 1 9 ... 9 11 


35 

26 

33 

11 

3 

8! 

1 

12 

38 

15 

20 

26 

26 

ll! 

1 

12 ! 

0 

14 

29 

5 

35 j 

26 | 

20 

3. 

1 

S| 

0 

1 i 

22 

6 

35 j 

26 

12 

1 : 

1 

2 ! 

0 

9 

13 

12 


10 42 Of Sts j IM 42 0 

so ! 17 8 1 ... 1 ... 17 8 

30 I 14 o f 14 o 

*0 31 8 1 ... 7 0I».18 8 

10 28 0: 3 0 ... 30 O 

It) 17 8j ... 0 14 18 6 

10 10 8 ... 0 7 10 6 


13J 78 12! ... 

134 63 Oj ... 

181 23 lj ... 

181 17 6j ... 

26 10 1? 1 5 

26 8 3! 1 12 


5 4j 28 5 

4 61 21 19 


26 13 9 2 10 0 U» 17 1 

20 9 7 1 0 0 1 1 j 1 1 7 

26 10 12 1 6 0 141 12 1 ft 

26 6 llj 0 14 0 t 8 $ 


i 70 0 
i 50 4 


6 ( 70 9 

6 if 69 ft 
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Indigo sells at an' average of Rs. 22 per 100 maunds of the green platit f 
and, under opium, allowance is made for the seed, of which about two maunds 
are collected from each acre valued at about Its. 6. 9. 

Mr. Neale has made two interesting calculations, one showing the profit 
and loss account of his farm to an ordinary cultivator 

Distribution of value of hoirliurr rather less than nine acres of land, and another 
produce, ~ \ 

fertile total cultivated area of the district. In the 

first case, having taken into account the great varieties of soils in the district 
and their distribution, he assumes, for his ideal average cultivator, a holding 
comprising 12 percent, of <jauhm\ , 22 percent, of man] ha, and the rest Adr, 
with 10 percent, of the first, 16 per cent, of the second, and 2L per cent, of 
tho third irrigated, and with the ordinary crops grown, such as wheat, sugar, 
cotton, bejavy gram and the millets, and about one acre of land yielding two 
crops, he makes the value of the crops grown Its. 180, and debiting against 
this the .cost of bullocks, irrigation, implements, labour, and, I presume, rent, 
gives the cultivator a profit of Rs. 70 to 11s. 80 a year, or Us. 0 to Rs. 6-8-0 per 
month to feed his wife and family and two grown-up men, his sons or nephews, 
to assist him in the cultivation. In the second case, based upon the second 
table of soil-produce given above, the total gross value of the produce of 
the district is given in tin* first table, but the crops known as dofanli , or 
second crops, are omitted and their value can only bo very roughly estimated. 
The area they cover varies according lo the population of tho estate. In a 
village with a large site or a large number of hamlets, these crops will cover 
as much as fifteen per cent of the cultivated area, whilst a poor village will 
have hardly as much as eight percent. Ten per cent, is therefore taken as a 
fair average for the rich woll-waferr-d c is- Jumna tract, and the poor, dry, and 
ravine-eaten trans-Jumna tract taken together. With the exception of indigo 
and r^e they are not valuable, and they tend to weaken and exhaust tho soil, 
so that on the whole eight rupees per acre may bo taken as a fair average value. 
This brings the average value per acre up to Rs. 22-1-0. The total revised 
revenue of the district is Rs. 13,27,651, and dividing the gross outturn by 
this sum, we fiml that the new land-revenue is 9'03 per cent, of the total 
income of the district. Mr. Neale thinks that the calculation for outturn 
is probably too low, as indigo is sown and cut at the time when the sur- 
veyors are least likely to be in the field ; again, the estimates for the value 
of the chaff and straw and the supplementary crops of oil-seeds, arhar 
and the like, are clearly very low. It will, therefore, be safer to say that 
Government takes something between one-ninth and one-eleventh of the total 
produce. 

Til and maize were selected for special description in this district, and I give 
the local mode of cultivation and preparation from a note by Mr. Aikman, 0*S« 
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Til , whioh has a black seed, and tilt which lias a while seed, are both grown 

amongst the kharif crops for the sake of the oil ex> 
Til or ses&tnum. " _ T . 

pressed from the seeds. Neither are ever sown alone, 

the til forming a portion of the jodr or hdjra crops, and the till being sown 
with cotton. Sesamum is grown on all kinds of soil, but bhurawa^ or soil 
having equal proportions of loam and sand, is thought to be best fitted for it. 
It is sown in the month of Asarh, at the beginning of the rains and before sowing, 
the field is ploughed twice or sometimes thrice, and a small quantity of the 
seed is mixed with the seed of Ihe crop with which it is to be sown. A line of 
til is usually sown along the edge of the field, and often in rows through 
the field, at intervals of eight or ten yards. The surface of the field is then 
harrowed or rather smoothed by means of the jutteht^ elsewhere called henga* 
After the plants are two or three inches high they are weeded two or three 
times along with the other crops. Til does not require to be irrigated, unless in 
case of failure of the rains. The pods form in the month of Kuir 

and the crop is gathered in Ivarttik. The plants arc cut down by 

moans of a Itanrit/a or sickle, and they are then made up into bundles 
and left with the pods upwards on the threshing-floor to dry. As soon 
as they are well dried the pods split open. The bundles arc then inverted and 
shaken. This is sufficient to separate the seeds. The stalks that remain are 
called tdsota and are used for fuel. The average price of the seed is 10 or 12 
Bers per rupee. Sometimes, however, the harvest is almost totally destroyed 
by excessive rainfall, as happened here in 1871. In that case the price rises to 
six sers for the rupeo. Xs stated above, til is never sown alone in this district, but is 
always subsidiary to some other crop, and the quantity sown is subject to no 
fixed rule. On this account I liaVe been tillable to procure sufficiently accurate 
data for determining the cost of production and profits derived from the cultiva- 
tion here. The oil expressed from the seeds of this plant is called mil) ^ tel or 
feweet oil, as opposed to /carwa tel or bitter oil, which is the product of sarson 
(mustard seed). It is manufactured by Telis or oilmen. The instrument used 
in the manufacture is a press (kolhu) the same in principle as that used for 
crushing sugar-cane. The press is worked by a bullock which has its eyes 
blind-folded, in order, it is said, to prevent it from becoming giddy. The animal 
is generally driven by a man or boy seated on the revolving beam, but a well- 
trained bullock may often be seen patiently going its round without any one to 
look after it. Til seeds yield one- third of their weight in oil. The khdl , or 
fcake, that remains after extraction of the oil, is generally the perquisite of the 
oilman. In country places his.reimmeration is generally an equal weight of 


grain for the oil extracted. In cities the cost of manufacture is lie. 1-14-0 per 


maund of oil. The average ptice at which this oil sells is sers per rupee. 
1872. on account of the failure of the previous year’s harvest, the price rose 
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to two sers for the rupee. After being clarified by boiling it is used in cook-* 
irig pwis, &c., by those who are unable to afford ghi. It is also burned and gives 
a clearer light than other native oils, but consumes more rapidly. The khdl , or 
oil-cake, is used for feeding cattle, but is also eaten by the poorer classes. 
Various kinds of scented oil, called phalel, used by the natives for hair— oil and for 
anointing the body, are manufactured by keeping the seeds between alternato 
lasers of sweet-smelling flowers, such as chameli , keoru, &c. The best kind of 
phalel sells at four rupees per ser, and inferior kinds at Us. 1-8 and 2 rupees 
per ser. A third use of the produco of this plant is in the manufacture of 
sweetmeats. The seed after being cleaned is mixed up with sugar or molasses, 
so as to form different kinds of com tits, the commonest being ill lea lacldu and 
reori. 

Indian-com, here called makla, is sown in the host (jauhdni d uniat soil 

„ close to the village site, in the lands that yield two 

Indian-corn. . „ . 

crops in the year. The most important ot the two 

crops is that which ripens in spring. Indian-corn is preferred for the second 
crop, as it is supposed to exhaust the soil less than any other autumn crop. Tho 
land before being sown is generally manured. The time for sowing is usually 
the beginning of Asiirh, though sometimes, especially in the vicinity of towns, 
the seed is sown some weeks earlier with tho view of forcing on the crop in an- 
ticipation of the ready sale which the young ears meet with. The field is 
prepared for tho crop by being ploughed two, three, or four times; after tho 
last ploughing, the seed is sown either broad-cast or in furrow’s one foot apart. 
Indian-corn is generally sown alone, but sometimes a kind of cucumber is 
found accompanying it. After the sowing the land is smoothed over by means of 
the fiat plank called putela. After the shoots have attained a height of three 
or four inches, the field is carefully weeded with the khurpi. This operation is 
repeated twoor three times : if the rains should fail, tho crop is irrigated once. 
By the middle of Bhadon the plants have attained a height of four feet, and the 
ears begin to form. From this time up to th*e gathering in of the harvest, the 
field is watched night and day to protect it from the depredations of thieves* 
wild animals and birds. During the night, if not carefully watched, the crop 
suffers much from the ravages of porcupines, jackals, and bandicoots, which grub 
down the stalks and then devour the young ears ; during the day squirrels and 
birds have to be guarded against. For the purpose of watching, a stage called 
maira or machdn is erected, which, supported on poles, at a height of eight 
to ten feet from the ground, enables a man seated on it, to command a view 
of the whole field ; this stage is generally protected by means of a thatch. 
Sometimes its place is supplied by a circular mound of earth at the corner of 
the field. The watcher having furnished himself with a sling'and some pellets 
of clay or kunkur, mounts the maira, and by aid of his sling and by his cries 
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does his best to keep off all depredators. Sometimes, when there are trees in or 
near the field, a stick suspended from the branches and agitated by tlio watch- 
man from his stage by means of a string, serves to keep off beasts and birds. 
At- intervals during the night he descends from his post and joining some culti- 
vator of a neighbouring field makes in company with him a patrol of their 
crops. It generally fares ill with any thief who is caught pilfering on such an 
occasion, more especially if resistance be offered. Often do bruises and fractures 
in the case of such culprits sent for trial testify to the vigour with which the 
cultivator wields his short bambu cudgel in defence of his grain. With the 
early morning, the husbandman retires from the field ; his place generally being 
taken by one of his children, who takes up the task of protecting the maizo 
from the birds which now attack it. At early morning in September, the air 
resounds with the shouts raised to scare away the myriads of parrots, &c., 
which flock to the attack from all sides. 

But by the end of Kudr the cares of the husbandman are drawing to a 
close. The crop is gathered in Kufir or Karttik, by which time it lias attained a 
height of five to six feet. If the field is near the city the cultivator finds a 
ready market for the young ears which are eagerly bought up by Kunjaras, to 
be retailed in the bazar where they meet with a ready sale, being when roasted 
esteemed a delicacy both by Europeans and natives. When such a market is 
not available, the maize, before it has got too ripe, is cut down from the roots 
by means of the hansiya or native sickle. The crop is then stored in the open 
air on the threshing-floor (khaliydn) and left to ripen thoroughly. When this 
has taken place, the cobs which have now assumed a reddish tint are broken off 
the stalks and are beaten with crooked sticks so as to separate the grain. The 
husks that remain are used for fuel, or are accumulated for manure. The 
stalks are rarely used for fodder, they arc generally burnt or employed in the 
manufacture of screens for doors, &c. The grain is either stored Jby the 
husbandman in large earthen jars for domestic consumption, or is sold in the 
bazar. The following are the forms in which the produce of this crop is 
consumed. First, as stated above, the young ears are esteemed a great 
delicacy by Europeans and natives. When first brought to market they sell 
for a pice each, but afterwards get much cheaper. Second, much of the grain is 
consumed after being parched by the caste called Bharbhiiujas. After being well 
dried, the grain is slightly damped and then thrown into very hot sand, and by this 
process it undergoes a complete transformation. From a small hard grain of 
a reddish yellow colour, it is changed to a light white mass, four times the 
aifee of the original grain. In this form it goes by the name of Uni or lawa 
and sells at one anna per ser. It is eaten dry or after being steeped in milk. 
Third, the grain is parched after being slightly crushed by means of an 
instrument called a dhanki In this form it goes by the name of parmaL 
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Fourth, the grain after being parched is ground into a flour which is called 
9 attxi. Fifth, the great bulk of Indian-corn is made into flour which, made 
into bread, is consumed by the poorer classes. With those who arc unac- 
customed to its use it is apt to produce indigestion aiul other disorders of the 
stomach. The grain is very hard and requires much manual labour to grind 
it. The cost of grinding wheat is usually two pice for five sers, but the rate 
for maize is exactly double. When half-ground it is called arddwa . Maize is 
almost entirely grown for home consumption in this district, and covers but a 
small proportion of the cultivated area. 

As already noted, irrigation is extensively practised, bearing the proportion 

of 48 '43 per cent, to the total cultivation. The follow- 
irrigation. . ..ill 

mg statement shows the area irrigated at tho settle- 

rr> ir> 

mont in each parganab, with the percentage of the irrigated area deriving its 
water from wells, canals, and ponds : — 



1 

« 

CD 

a 

• 
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CL 

P&rganah. 

Total culti 
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QJ 
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eg 
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sl 

I 

Canals, j 

JCtnwa, 

1 39,1 15 

I i 

65,37! 

46 99 

1 — 

43, *25 6 7*04 2,422 

8*46 

19,124 

29 50 

hidhfina. 

90,441 

6 

74*03 

50,0 '>7 74 75 2,473 

4 96 

14,4 32 

! 21*55 

B hart lino, 

! 27,606 

61,250 

48 ‘0 

25,933 42*33 3,032 

3*70 

32,2*5 

52*71 

Fhaphuud, ... 

79,702 

58,715 

73 61 

18,963: 32 29 820 

I 1*40 

38,932 

6631 

Auraiya, 

1 10,695 

12,910 

11 66 

*1,5 >6' 89 36. 1,374 

f 10*65 

... 

- 

Total, 

* 

547,619 

265,208 

48*43 

150,314) 66*67 10,121 

3 82 

104,773 

39*50 


From the returns of last settlement it would appear that irrigation has in- 
creased by only 13'6 per cent., notwithstanding that the canal has been intro- 
duced, 4*it there is good reason for mistrusting the whole of the statistics of last 
settlement on this point as greatly exaggerated* The statistics of well irriga- 
tion are as follows: — 


Ktawa, 

Bharrhna, 

hidhuna, 

Thaphtind, 

Auraiya, 



Total, «" 1,0(57 33,794 | 34,361 4 31 I 68 1 ft 
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In parganah Etawa the sub-soil is firm and the wells last for ten to fifteen 
Apparent decrease. Real years, and generally, throughout the district, the well- 
Increase. capability is good, but the depth of water from the 

surface is the great obstacle to the more extended use of wells. To Auraiya, 
where the water is at an average of 60 feet from the surface, the irrigated aie^* 
covered only 12,910 acres at the present settlement, whilst Mr. Gubbins 
records 20,051 acres as irrigated in 1840, showing a decrease of 35 ‘b 1 percent. 
Mr. Crosthwaite thinks that there has been no decrease, though the people say 
that the water-level has receded considerably from the surface 1 ; in any case the 
proposed introduction of the canal with its well-known ©fleet of raising the 
wn tor-level can be only productive of good in this tract. Mr. Gubbins writes 8 
of Auraiya : — u irrigation is very limited, being only 18 percent, and having 
been carefully examined may bo depended upon. The villages in the centre 
and along the northern side are best supplied with irrigation. In the karkha 
the water is very scarce and at a great depth from the surface.” Mr. Cros- 
thwaite considers that the true explanation of* the apparent decrease in irrigation 
both here and in Bharthna is found in t lie fact that, the old survey was made 
immediately after the great famine of 1838. u In that fearful struggle for life, 
wells were sunk everywhere in the hope of getting water, and wherever a well 
was so sunk, a certain portion of land was written down as irrigated. In 1861, 
wells were sunk in the same way, and I have found several wells made in that 
year, and some few that were made in 1838 lying uuhsikI* This made me sus- 
picious lest some attempt to conceal irrigation had boon made, but careful in- 
quiry and scrutiny led ine to put aside that idea. The wells were disused 
simply because there was so little water in them and at so great a depth that 
it was not worth while to work them.” There ©an be no doubt but that this is 
the proper explanation of the apparent decrease in the irrigable area, and that 
in reality there has been a large increase. ^ 

In the pachdr tract kuchcha wells are good ; they last a long time, cost 
Existing irrigation capa- very little, and give an ample supply of water at from 14 
bilities. to go feet from the surface. Much of the well-irrigation 

1 Writing of Bharthna. Mr. Neale notes that in many cases the people complained of the water 
having receded from 6 to 9 feet from the old level owing to the diminished rain -fall. He writes 
44 Making every allowance for a desire to depreciate existing assets, and also for the common ten- 
dency to praise the past at the expense of the present, still statements so often repeated must 
command attention, and there is scientific ground for believing them to be true. The rain-fall has 
in fact diminished in late years, and the river Jumna has also been much exhausted In order to load 
the large canals above in the west. A tract lying by that river and dependent on it ami on the col- 
lection of rain water into its more depressed parts for its well supply cannot but suffer when tihe 
rive»| * artificially drained and the rains diminished or arc inconstant. It is al*o to he observed that, 
according to the people’s assertion* the receding water has reached a softer and less reliable 
stratum. In the opposite case, had a firmer sub-soil been gained, the re-cession would have been a 
benefit, and X hare heard **ah instance* admitted, hut not in this par* anali.’ J * Il. f Bet* Uep , . 
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has hero been superseded by the Et&wa branch of the Ganges canal, and 
the only part beyond its influence is a small portion of the north-east corner 
of the Bidhuna parganah, which is fully supplied with water from wells. 
Tlie probable effect of tho projected Lower Ganges canal on this tract has 
been noticed elsewhere. In the ffhdr 9 water is found at such a great depth that 
irrigation is very scanty, and crops requiring water are little grown. In the 
karkha tract, irrigation is almost unknown in tho uplands, but wells are made 
to some extent in the low-lying stretches below the ravines, and tho alluvial 
land does not require artificial irrigation. In the ]>dr 9 the raviny ground is 
entirely beyond the reach of artificial irrigation, and, like the karkha tract, the 
alluvial lands lying along the Chambal and tho Jumna do not require any 
water. Tho in-lying bays along the course of these rivers are inundated in tho 
rains and receive a deposit of fertilising mud which remains moist enough to 
bear rich crops during the rahi season. The only portion of the district, 
therefore, that will profitably admit of tho extension of irrigation is the ghdr 
tract lying between the Sengar and the high bank of the Jumna, and in it, 
more especially parganuh Auraiya, which is provided for by the canal-scheme 
known as the Bhognipur branch. 

As a rule, tho tracts with the largest irrigable area possess the greater pro- 
influence Of irrigation portion of cold-weather crops. Thus, in Bidhuna and 
on crops. Phaphund, where tho water-capability is greatest, the 

rahi crops are also larger than the k liar if. In these parganahs, wheat and 
sugar-cane occupy a larger area than in any other, but cotton, on the other 
hand, flourishes in the dry parganahs. The influence of irrigation on the prin- 
cipal crops ought to be best shown by the returns of the canal and by com- 
paring a parganah where canal irrigation prevails with one where well irriga- 
tion prevails. We have these parganahs in Bidhuna and Phaphund. In the 
former^s already shown, canals supply but 21*56 per cent, of the total irriga- 
tion, and in the latter 66*31 per cent, of the waterisgot from canals exclusively. 
The rahi in Phaphund occupies 52 per cent, of the total cultivation, and in Bi- 
dhuna it covers 51 per cent. The following statement shows the percentage 
of each of the principal crops grown in these parganahs during the year of 
measurement : — 
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The only difference observable is that Bidhuna grows more wheat and 
sugar and less cotton than Phaphund. but taking the better cereals together, 
wheat and barley show 41 per cent, in Bidhuna against 40 per cent, in Phaphund. 
Indigo and sugar-cane both, however, owe much to the canal, the iormer its 
very existence and a yearly increasing area, and the latter an increased and 
permanent area. 

The following statement, compiled from the records oi the Canal Department, 


shows the acreage under each of tho principal crops for 


Canal statistics. 

a series of 

years 

: — 
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These figures bear out tho statement made with reference to indigo and sugar- 
cane, and opium, too, might be added. Altogether, the canal has given a 
stimulus to the production of the better class of crops in each season. The 
total area irrigated in 1861-6:2 was *24,7 Id acres, and in 1862-63 there won' 
11,526 acres watered from the canal. The drought of 1868-69 at once raised 
the area, and though there has since been some falling off, this is confined to 
cotton and kharif crops, which in ordinary years scarcely require any water. 
Asa particular example of the influence of the canal in promoting the cultiva- 
tion of the better class of crops, the following abstract of ton years’ crops in 
parganah Bidhuna, irrigated from the Cawnpore branch of tho Ganges canal, 
is given : — 
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87 
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24 acres of indigo were pul tivated for the first time in 1869-70 and 72 acres irf 
1870-71, The following statement shows the area actually irrigated by the 

*9 
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canal iu each parganali, and, like the first table, it has been compiled from the 
records of the offico of the Suporintendent of Irrigation * 

Statement showing the areas irrigated in each season. 


Year. 
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69,316 
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18,994 
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24,818 
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79,707 


The complaints of the cultivators are directed against maladministration, 
the uncertainty in the quantity and tiino of the supply, 
c»nftK*^'^ nt8 a *** nrt *** the inferiority of the water as a fertilising agent, 

caused, they allege, by its coldness, and the deteriora- 
tion. of the soil by the deposit of reh and silt. The question of maladminis- 
tration depends on the ehavaoter of the officer for the time being in charge of 

kil-atoinutratioa. th ® s,1 P e ™ sion of the water-rate collections* and is a 

removable evil that need not be discussed. Complaints 
of uncertainty are universal, and, timder the present arrangements, notwithstand- 
ing the greatest labour and care on the part of the oantd cannot be 





DETERIORATION CAUSED BY OVER-CROPPING. 




Deterioration. 


avoided; but with the completion of the proposed supply channel from the 

Lower Ganges canal, it is to be hoped that there may be 
lees grounds for just complaints on this ground in future. 
On the question of the deterioration of the crops due to the coldness of the canal 
water, Mr. Oonthwaite thinks that the effect is more fairly attributable to over- 
cropping. No complaints are made during the first year of using the canal 
water, nor in the case of water equally cold drawn from ponds and rivers, yet 
deterioration does take place and may bo thus explained: — “ Wells require a 
large live-stock and great labour. The soil reaps two benefits from this : 
there is more manure saved from burning, and the tendency to over-farm is 
checked. If the farmer has to work at his well, lie cannot sow more sugar or 
wheat than he has time to irrigate. But when lie is relieved from all well duty, 
he has nothing to keep him within bounds. He sows more of these crops, and 
at the same time he has loss manure. I believe this is the true reason why 
crops in canal land show a tendency to deteriorate — a result attributed by the 
people to the quality of the water. It may bo said against this, that Mr. 
Buck (in his valuable paper on canals) did not find that the cattle were 
materially reduced since the advent of the canal. But my experience is that 
wherever wells have been largely used, the substitution of canal water does re- 
duce the number of cattle and extends the area of crops that need manure. 
Manure is diminished not only in quantity but quality. The cattle used for 
irrigation must be highly fed, and their dung is worth far more than that of 
the lean bullocks that pick up a scanty living on the tUar plains.” 

Mr. Neale, too, In his Bharthna report, attributes the deterioration in the 
Deterioration really productive power of the soil after a few seasons of irri- 

eaustd by over-cropping. gation to the absence of manure and over-cropping, 

aucl his remarks on the influence of the presence or absence of manure on 
rents deserve reproduction. Speaking of the land irrigated from canals in 
the pachar tract, he says, that though able to endure the strain^Bf over- 
cropping for several years, the land must before long show signs of exhaus- 
tion, unless the artificial stimulus of manure be applied. u Hence it is 
that the canal does not raise rates so continuous^, or to such a point as is 
sometimes looked for. Unless by suits in courts, which are rarely resorted 
to, rents are generally increased little by little at intervals as opportunity 
allows* But when the original impulse to increased production begins to flag, 
the upward tendency of rent must flag also. Hence also, the comparatively 
low rates of the worst wet laud under the canal and the high rates of the 
best. The oae gets no manure to support the increased call on it, while the 
*&h*r 9 owing to its proximity to the site, is carefully prepared, sometimes even 
highly farmed where there is a good deal of usar in the estate on which to 
pasture cattle. ^ In the greater part of the gh&r the water-supply is poor an# 
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Silt and reh . 


there is no u&ar; there is therefore not the means of working lip the estate, or 
working up any one part of it to a greater comparative pitch of excellence. 
The whole, therefore, remains at a very level point of productiveness, and cor- 
respondingly equal level of rent. But in those parts of the ghdr which are 
close to the Jumna and in the trails- Jumna tract all this is changed. Here, as 
has been shown, there is a water-supply, though at a great depth ; but the im- 
portant variation is in the manure supply. The ravines on the edge of the 
river, extending two or three miles inland, afford ample pasturage; the rent 
rises at once, and good dry land pays here little short of what good canal wet 
land pays elsewhere. Yet the natural quality of the soil is certainly not so 
good. These facts do not establish anything which was not very well known 
before, but they are useful in illustrating the immediate effect that a solution 
of the manure difficulty would ha\c upon the bind revenue.” The dete- 
rioration appears to bo not so much a falling off* when compared with the 
produce of similar lands irrigated from wells, but a falling off* from the 
abnormal produce of the first year of canal irrigation when the land gives forth 
all its strength and is not afterwards replenished with manure. 

There is no reason for saying that the canal water is less of a fertilising 
agent than the water of the Ganges, nor does it, in 
Etawa, deposit silt, nor to any extent cause the efflores- 
cence of reh, Mr. Crostliwaite writes : — u I only know of two or three vil- 
lages where, owing to the stoppago of the drainage, reh has accumulated Sto 
as to infect tho cultivated land, and in these, although the outcry is great, the 
land is cultivated and the same rent paid as heretofore. But in these villages 
reh was always present in the soil. Canal water never creates nor produces reh 
where it did not exist, before.” Owing to faults in the construction of tho 
canal, or rather to a neglect of the directions of the designer, swamping has 
taken place in various places. The worst ease is near Kundhaun and Kumar a, 
in the f haphund parganah, where, under the name of Kesri-ka-purwa, Colonel 
Cautley 1 recommended tho construction of a cut, and gives a diagram of tho 
locality to show “ a very fair specimen of the intricacy of drainage and slope 
with which the canal at parts of its course has to contend.” A proposal to 
drain this tract has now been sanctioned. Notwithstanding the outcry against 
tho canal, the area watered lrom it increases every year, and this must be due to 
the benefits it undoubtedly confers, and where a village once gets it, the area is 
increased yearly until wells are almost superseded, and in dry villages the result 
is simply to put them on a level with villages that have the best well-capability. 

In discovering tho amount of the land -revenue due to canals, there are 
increased land-revenue * wo things to bo ascertained : first, the area irrigated 

from the canal after deducting that land which waa 


{iue to canals. 

*r 


1 Ganges Canal, 1, 348. 


-err 
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before, or could be, irrigated from other sources ; second, the difference in the 
rent-rate due to irrigation, la collecting data for Et&wa, Mr. Crosthwaito 
has taken the area irrigated at last settlement, and has deducted it from 
the area now irrigated ; the balance he credits to the influence of the ca- 
nal, but corrects it in some places for an acknowledged increaso in well- 
irrigation, and an abnormal increase, as in 1868-09, of canal irrigation. 
The next point is to determine the difference in rent-rate caused by irrigation 
which must vary with the character of the soil ; and therefore, in order to 
ensure perfect accuracy, (1) the soils of actual the fields formerly irrigated from 
wells and now from the canal should be known; and (2) the class of soil which 
has been changed from dry to wot by the canal. The first cannot be dis- 
covered, but it may be taken as a rule, that the lands comprised in the circle 
adjoining the village site have always been watered from wells, and that the 
only influence the canal has had on them is that of substituting its own water 
for well-water. Excluding these lauds and taking the remaining dry and wet 
soils in Bidlniua, the average wet rate is Its. 5-8-0 per acre, and the average dry 
rate is Us. 3-2-2. Again, in Uhaphuud the wet rate is Its. 5-4-2 and the dry 
Its. 3—1—8, or a difference of, roughly, about two rupees per acre in tho rental 
assets of lands dependent on canal irrigation is due to irrigation, and therefore 
one-lialf of this will be the enhancement of land-revenue due to tho canal. 
From this, however, should bo deducted the amount of land-revenue remitted 
on account of lauds taken up for public works. Mr. Crosthwaito thinks that 
the calculation is by no means unfair to the canal, for in the parganah affected 
the best soils always had kuchcha well-irrigation, and a more minute analysis 
would, if it were possible, show more unfavourably to the canal. The follow- 
ing statement shows the former irrigated area, tho present wet area from canals 
and wells, the amount of former irrigation superseded by the canals, the 
remaining increased irrigation, and the revenue credited to canals : — 
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Much discussion has taken place on the comparative cost of well and canal 
Comparative cost ©< welt irrigation. The great relief from labour seems ip 
and p*n*i irngatfan. many instances to direct the cultivators to tho canal, *3, 
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whore he has few male relatives to help him, and the water is at such a depth 
as to require a better breed or a larger number of oattlo for watering 
than is necessary for his plough area, the economy is apparent. But again, 
the cost of well irrigation is usually met from the produce and is gra- 
dually disbursed, whilst the canal-rate must be paid in cash, and often at an 
inconvenient season. Mr. Orosfchwaite writes : — “To the average cultivator, 
the canal appears an expensive business, more costly than a well. But ho is 
saved an infinity of toil, and can irrigate a much larger area of land ; and those, 
I believe, are the reasons that sway him. When he has once taken the water 
and become accustomed to it, it would take some very powerful cause to in- 
duce him to return to his wells, if that were possible. The canal rates might bo 
raised so as to exceed the actual cost of well irrigation without having that 
effect, provided any margin of profit was left. Judging from the cost of lift 
irrigation, which is taken quite as readily as flush, the rates for flush irriga- 
tion might perhaps be raised. But it should ho done tentatively and by slow 
degrees, if it is done at all. No calculation, however elaborate and apparently 
correct, should be followed. Even if it were possible to calculate exactly 
the cost of the labour used in well and lift irrigation, much would not be gained. 
If the cold-weather rains fall, perhaps only one water may be necessary, and the 
greater portion of the cost of the labour will be saved in the case of well and 
lift irrigation. But if one water has been taken, the whole of the cost of flush 
irrigation will have to be paid, whether more is wanted or not, for the labour saved 
in that case is insignificant. Besides, it must always be remembered that the 
higher the rate is, the more will the cultivators hold back in the hope of get- 
ting rain. As it is, they often do not take the water until some damage to the 
crops has been done, and they are then sometimes saved from the necessity 
of taking it at all by the fall of rain. To raise the rate will be to increase their 
tendency to delay, and often a great loss of produce might ensue —a loss to the 
whole country as well as to the canal.” Mr. Neale concurs with Mr. Crosthwaite 
and estimates the cost 1 of well irrigation at Re. 1 -14-0 for each watering, while the 
canal charges only Re. 1*8-0 for any number of waterings. The cultivator may, 
however, say “ that ho is obliged to keep bullocks in any case, and has always 
a son or a brother or two to employ, and that the effect of the canal is merely 
to saddle him with an extra charge, which the means at his command would 
enable him to obviate by his own labour. This is only very partially true : 
labour saved is wear and tear of implements and cattle saved * but the more 
effective argument is that, as Mr. Buck pointed out, the saving in time enables 
him to employ his surplus labour to advantage elsewhere, and to raise more 
numerous and higher classes of crops/’ 

1 Eight annas for bollocks, two atiaas for driver, and two annas for helper, or if .driver 
goes with bnllooks, only tea annas per diem. One lift can water only one kuehcha liijUs per 
diem, or one pukka bSgha in three days. 
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Famine of T 803-01. 


fit*** with the rest of the L)u4b shared in the famines that occurred previous 
to the British occupation, and which have been noticed 
Droughts and famines. dsewhere .i The ear l ie8t rGCO rds of drought* and 

famines still extant are those connected with the famine of 1803-04, when the in- 
intensity of tho suffering of the people of this district during this and the subset 
quent years seems to have been increased by the ill-judged attempt made by the 
authorities to increase the revonuo. In Phalgun 1810 fasli there was a heavy 
storm of hail, and a remission, amounting 2 to Us. 13,000, was allowed inEt&wa 
alone. The rabi harvest was exceedingly poor, and an extensive system of 
takkdvi advances lor seed and cattle was inaugurated. Temporary suspen- 
sions were also allowed, and numerous reports succeed 
each other on the great losses suffered bore, especially in 
the dry tracts 3 In fact, the kharif crops of 1803 almost entirely failed. Tho 
rains were late in setting in, and were then scanty, and from the 12th August 
until the 4th September, hardly a single shower fell, and the hot- winds com- 
menced to blow as in May and June. About the middle of September the rain 
came down in torrents, and the land was ploughed for the rabi harvest. The 
Board of Revenue, who had, hitherto, expressed a desire to remit an amount 
of the revenue proportionate to the loss sustained, changed their orders 
to a mere suspension of the demand, which, for many years, fell like a mill- 
stone round the neck of the sufferers. The Collector of what then constituted 
the Etdwa district reported the losses on the kharif alone to amount to 
Rs. 7,34,807, of which he hoped to collect Rs. 3,94,000 with the rabi instalments 
of the succeeding season. He recommended the entire remission of a lakh of 
rupees, and the suspension of the demand for half that sum. Tho rabi of 1804 
was sown, but the muh&wat , or cold-weather rains, were entirely wanting, and to 
add to the distress, the district was visited in February by a series of hail- 
storms which did as much damage 4 as those which occurred in Etawa in 
1875. The raids of the Marliattas from the Aligarh frontier, the disturbances 
caused by the zaminddr of Tirwa Thatiya and his followers, all contributed 
to the general depression. The people were, as a rule, poor and unable to sup- 
port themselves after paying the State demand, and the traders were anxious 
to dispose of their stores of grain at any price, as they feared that if they 
did not succeed in doing so, they would lose all by plunder. The Collector was 
not allowed to remit the demand, and money had to be borrowed at cent, per 
cent* for interest* Though seed had been twice sown, the ground was too dry to 
allow of its germination, water was scanty and at a great depth from the sur- 
face* The consequence was that emigration commenced in tho spring of 1804, 
and steadily went on until the succeeding autumn crops were harvested, and a 

1 Gaaetteer, II, 38. * Board's Bsc , May id, 1803, Bo. 6. 9 1 bid December 6, 

i$m, m. i t f 14, 1804, Be. I. February, 7,1804, No<3. 
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blow was given to the prosperity of the district which it did not recover for 
the next half century. The balance-sheet of the district shows that out of a 
demand for the agricultural year 1803-04 (November, 1803, to October, 1804), 
of over thirty-one lakhs of Farnkhabadi rupees. Us. 8,70,045 remained unpaid, 
and the Board were, eventually, obliged to remit Rs. 6,17,699 of this amount. 
But this amount cannot be taken as a gauge of even the loss to Government 
caused by the famine of 1803-04, for no arithmetical calculation can give the 
loss caused by retarded growtli in population, in improvement in cultivation, 
in advance in irrigational capabilities, and the depressing influence of universal 
indebtedness. 

Between 1803-04 and 1837-38 the minor famines affected the district to 


some extent. In 181o-14 the sum ol Rs. 6,129 was 

Famines, 1803-0 4 to 1837-38. . ....... 

remitted on account of drought in this district. Again, 

in 1819, thero was a remission, amounting to Rs. 15,353, and a balance of 
Rs. 41,834 accrued. In 1825-26, drought prevailed over the whole of these 
provinces. The sub-collector of Bela, however, hoped to realize the revenue 
with the exception of a few hundred rupees, and the sub-col lector of Et&wa 
reported that the drought had been very variable in his district. Some villages 
had wholly escaped its influence, whilst others had not a blade of grass remain- 
ing ; but, on the whole, very little aid in the shape of* remissions was asked for or 
allowed. We next come to the great famine of 1837-38, which revolutionised 


Famine of 1837-38. 


the whole district, as from it dates the dismemberment 
of most of the old taiukas which had been in existence 


since the cession, and such a redistribution of rights in property as may be 
fairly said to have changed the character of the proprietary body. The famine com- 
menced by a falling off of the usual rain-fall ; in July and August, 1837, hardly 
any rain fell : the Baniyas doubled their prices, and the jails rapidly filled with 
starving peasants who knew that the commission of some small offence would, 
at all events, procure for them a sufficient meal. Though a few showers fell in 
September, the land remained untilled, and such was the emergency that Lord 
Auckland came up-country and assumed charge of the Government of these 
provinces on the 1st January, 1838. In his despatch of the 13th February, 
1838, he mentions that K&lpi, Agra, Et&wa, and Mainpuri wore the districts most 
affected, and where the largest expenditure was required in order to palliate the 
evil and prevent the total depopulation of the country by starvation and emigra- 
tion. Lord Auckland then goes onto say : — “The fall in the usual season of the rains 
last year was unusually late and scanty, and an absolute drought has followed up 
to the present time, the consequence of which has been that not only has the 
kharlf crop in these districts entirely failed, but the grass and fodder were also 
lost. This has led to extensive mortality amongst the cattle, and in some districts 
nearly all those .which have not perished on the spot have been driven off to 
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other parts of the country in order that they might be saved. It has thus hap- 
pened that great difficulty has been experienced in irrigating the land for the 
rabi crops, and much laud which would otherwise have been cultivated has 
lain waste from this want of means for irrigation. There is every reason to 
suppose that there is still a large quantity of grain in store in these provinces, 
and this is sufficiently shown by the comparatively reasonable price which grain 
maintains, viz., from ten to sixteen sera for the rupee. But still the fields are 
thrown out of cultivation ; the cultivators are unemployed, the merchants 
can no longer support them when there is no coming crop to make good the 
adv ances. Were grain even much cheaper than it is at present, the distress 
would be but little alleviated. No change in the weather can now materially 
affect the agricultural prospects in these districts, nor can any amelioration be 
expected till the ensuing rains. It will, therefore, be necessary to coutiuue the 
present measures of rehef till July next, whatever may be the result then.” 
The remissions on account of this famine for the year 1245 fasli (1837-38 
A.D . ) amounted to Rs. 8,76,641, and for the following year to Rs. 6,431, whilst 
the balance at the close of 1838-39 was Rs. 1,07,261. 

We come next to the drought of 1860-61, in which year up to the 13th July 

scarcely a drop of rain had fallen in the Du&h, and mea- 
Scarcity of 1860-61. ; t ’ , 

sures of relief were largely had recourse to all through 

these provinces. Et&wu, however, escaped comparatively, for the number of poor 

persons relieved up to the enxl of July, 1861, was only 54,101, at a cost of Rs. 

2,674. The droughtof 1868-69 destroyed one-half the kharif crop in Et&wa,butthe 

A rain-fall in September, 1868, came in time to save the 

district, and the succeeding rabi crop was more than 

two-thirds of an average one. The following statement shows the prices cur* 

rent during the season of scarcity in 1868-69. The average prices for the last 

week in each month is given : — ^ 
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Wheat. Barley. 1 Gram. B&jia. I Jo&r. 
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Groves comprise 28,785 acres, or 2*65 of the total area and 4*13 per cent* 
of the assessable land, and the area under them seems 
to be increasing*. Now that the East Indian Railway 
lias taken to burn coal instead of wood, denudation of the district for fuel need 
not be apprehended. The planting of groves has, undoubtedly, been encourag- 
ed by the order declaring all lands so occupied to be free of assessment, and 
were tenants allowed to plant a portion of their holdings, they would gladly 
avail themselves of the permission. In some parganahs the land-owners permit 
them to plant on condition of their paying the same rent as for cultivated land, 
but in course of time the burthen of paying for land which yields little or no 
return is felt"and the planter regrets his bargain. The possession of a grove 
adds dignity to the owner, and if organised inducements wore held out to the 
peasantry, we might probably see some useful results in this direction. The 
dhdk ( Butea /rondos a) is the principal jungle tree, though khair ( Acacia catechu ), 
riunj (A. leucopldcea ) , chenkar (A. trispinosa) and balml (A, Arabica) are found 
in the ravines of the Sengar, Chambal, and Jumna. As already stated, a dense 
belt of dhdk jungle stretched, at one time, from east to west of the district, but 
a great part of this has now been reclaimed. The dhdk grows to a height of 

twelve to fifteen feet. It has a stunted appearance 
Dhdk jungle. and the branches grow very irregularly, assuming curi- 

ously contorted shapes. The tree flowers in the month of Chait and bears poets 
in Baisakh The flowers are of a yellowish rod colour with dark calicos. A 
stretch of dhak jungle when in flower has a very striking appearance. The 
flowers furnish a dye of a yellow colour called tesh : they are collected by the 
poorer castes, dried and sold to Pans&ris. In order to extract the colour, the 
flowers are steeped in water, a small quantity of lime being added in order to 
deepen the shade. The colour, when in solution, has a dark reddish appear- 
ance, 1*. t gives to cloth a yellow hue. The colour is not fast, and the use of R 
is principally confined to dyeing garments at the time of the holi festival. In 
the saturnalia then held, the dye in a liquid state is thrown by syringes on the 
clothes of passers by. The dried flowers sell at one anna per ser. A more 
valuable product of the tree is the gum, which goes by the name of gum kino. 
In the month of Chait, when the tree is in flower, cuts are made in all direc- 
tions on the trunks and the branches 5 from these the gum exudes, and two or 
three days afterwards is collected by Baheliyas and other low castes. The gum 
is used in the manufacture of indigo, a solution of it being thrown into the 
liquid extracted from the indigo plant, in order to coagulate the dye. The gum 
is also used in medicine, being of service where astringents are required. It 
sells wholesale at from Rs. 8 to 10 per maund. The large oval leaves of this 
tree are much used in the manufacture of the leaf-platters, and cups, in which 
food is served at native entertainments : they are made by people of the B4rt 
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c&ste ; the cups (or donas) are sold at six pies per hundred, and the large plat- 
ters (or j pattals) at from four annas to six annas per hundred. A cheap kind of 
rope is manufactured from the bark and root of the tree, so that taking it al- 
together the dhdk is one of the most useful as well as one of the most common 
trees in these provinces. 

There are no mines or stone quarries in the district. The stone used is 

brought from Agra, Grwaliar, or Mirzapur. The taliya 
Building materials. ® , * 9 , ,, * 

or red-stone of Agra, and the dudhtya or white stone 

of Gwaliar, are generally procurable in the Et&wa bazar at twelve annas the 
maund. A maund of stone makes one patiya or piece measuring 33" X 33" X 1}". 
Kakaiya bricks measuring 6" X 4"Xl" cost Rs. 60 per lakli: raddi 9 mea- 
suring 8" X4" X 1^ ", cost Rs. 350 per lakli : wintry, 10" X 5" X 2^", cost Rs. 550 
per lakh: gunimah, 12" X 6" X 3", sell at Us. 700 per lakh : chaitka , 15" X 15" X 2" 
cost Rs. 4 per hundred, and gaz, measuring 24" X 12^x24", cost Rs. 6 per 
hundred. Cornice and other ornamental bricks vary much in price. Sdku 
or dsan , brought from Cawnpore and Farukhabad, costs Rs. 3-8 per cubic foot, 
whilst the indigenous wood, shisham , costs Rs. 2 per cubic foot, and m'm, mahiia 9 
jdman and mango cost about Ro. 1-2 per cubic foot. All native wood, however, 
is generelly sold in karls or rafters at so much per score ; good karis, measur- 
ing 1 1 ' X 4" X4", if of shisham, sell at Rs. 40 per score, and if otnim or mahua 
at Rs. 22 per score. 

Lime is made here of kunkur only, and sells at Rs. 12 per one hun- 
dred maunda. Owing to the best washed kunkur being 
procurable from the ravines, the lime prepared here 
is much better than that of many adjoining districts. When the lime is ground 
it is mixed with badjhari. ( i . <?., small lime-stone gravel) instead of sand or sarkhi 
(crushed bricks). This admixture renders the mortar very strong. The co- 
hesive power of the lime is so great that vaulted or groined roofs may be built 
of a concrete of coarse lime mixed with broken bricks and kunkur al^ie, here 
known as gutta. A groined roof for the pound 30' X 8' X 6" has been constructed 
of gutta and has stood for many years. Three kinds of kunkur are got here. 
(1 ) The bichua 9 which is generally found under-lying bhdr or bliurdwa soil in 
moderate sized pieces. Each piece has several holes and irregular projections, 
which cannot be completely freed from earth unless it be broken into very 
small pieces. When this kunkur is well beaten down on roads it consolidates 
very welt (2) Siliya or raw stone (block kunkur). This kunkur is very soft 
when dug, but hardens with exposure to the air. It is much more difficult to 
consolidate than bichua 9 but makes a better and smoother road. Block kunkur 
is found in large masses in the beds of the Jumna and Chambal, forming rooks 
which render navigation dangerous and difficult. It is also found in the 
north of the district. It is evident from ancient remains that block kunkur 
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mast have been more largely used for building purposes than it is at present. 
The block kunkur which is now used for building has been obtained princi- 
pally in the neighbourhood of the Puraba and Ahneya Nadis, where it is near 
the surface. (3{ Bihar or jhama kunkur is the kunkur which is found in the 
ravines. By the action of the water it is washed completely free from earth. 
It is exceedingly difficult to consolidate, but a road when once made smooth 
with this kunkur lasts for many years. The cost of kunkur stacked on the road 
is two rupees per 100 cubic feet, if the place from which the kunkur is dug is 
not more than 1^ miles from where it is stacked. The cost of metalling a road 
12 feet wide with six inches of metal is Its. 500 per mile. 


PART III. 

JSHABITAMTS OF THE DISTRICT. 

The population of the district in 1847, before the interchange with M in- 
puri and Farukhabad took place, was only 481,224 

Population in 1847. r 1 7 * 

P souls, distributed as follows : - 
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The area of the district was the same as that of the settlement under Regula- 
tion IX. of 1833, and comprised 1,674 square miles. There were 1,655 mah&ls 
or estates, of which 1,515 were inhabited, and of these 1,461 had less than 1,000 
inhabitants, 50 had between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants, and only four had mora 
than 5,000 inhabitants, vix,, Jaswaafcnagar (5,033), Auraiya (5,045), Pba- 
phund (6,063), and Etawa (17,783), giving a purely urban population ©f only 
34,524 so ids. The population per square mile of the total area was only 28T. 
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The next enumeration of the inhabitants took place in 1819, and showed a 
tot.d population of 583,487 souls. A general census 
Oeiwaa in 185S. wa8 taken agam i n 1353, an d the slight difference in 

area between it and the census of 1847 is due to changes caused by alluvion 
and diluvion. The population numbered dlO,9‘55 souls, giving 364 souls to 
the square mile, and the distribution was as follows 
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This enumeration; if accurate, shows an increase of 28,78(i souls in the popu- 
lation over the census of 1849, and an increase that is altogether unaccountable 
over that of 1847. The revised returns show 1,414 villages, not estates, in the 
district, of which 1,313 had less than l,00t) inhabitants, 98 had between 1,000 
and 5,000 inhabitants, and there were five towns having more than 5,000 inha- 
bitants, including those already mentioned in 1847, and Tarakpur-Paharpur 
(5,177). On the whole, the enumeration in 1853 was a great improvement upon 
the previous census, and compares well with the succeeding statistics. 

The census of 1865 gives a total population of 627,378 souls, or 384 to 
^ ..... the square mile. The distribution of the Hindu and 

Musalm&n population according to sex, age, flligion, 
and occupation, may be briefly shown as follows : — 
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In addition to the above, there were 833 persons employed in the railway, 
86 Europeans and 15 Eurasians. The number of villages is given at 1,473, of 
which 1,36G had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 104 had between 1,000 and 5,000 
inhabitants, and only three towns existed with more than 5,000 inhabitants, viz., 
Etawa, Phaphiind, and Auraiya. The difference in area between the district in 
1853 and in 1865 is represented by 29,153 acres, or the difference between the 
area of the villages transferred to Mainpuri in 1857 and those received from 
Farukhabad in the same year with some changes on account of alluvion and 
diluvion. Roughly speaking, the area of the district in 1853, 1865, and 1872 
is so nearly the same that comparison may be instituted between the returns of 
the three enumerations without any material error resulting* 

The census of 1872 gives tho total population at 668,641, or 395 persons to 
the square mile. Of these, 631,923 were Hindtis, 
36,571 were Musalmans, 61 were Europeans and Eura- 
sians, and 86 were Native Christians. There were 3,529 villages or townships 
recorded, giving an average of two villages to each square mile and 189 inhabit* 
ants to each village. The actual classification of inhabited sites showed 2,549 
with less than 200 inhabitants ; 747 with between 200 and 500 ; 195 with between 
500 and 1,000; 27 having from 1 ,000 to 2,000 ; 7 having from 2,000 to 5,000 f 
and four above 5,000, viz. y Etawa, Phaphiind, Auraiya, and Jaswantnagar. 
The following table gives the parganah details according to religion, sex and 
age: — 


Census of 1878. 
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This table shows that the number of Hindu males in 1872 was 350,793, or 
55*5 per cent, of the entire Hindu population (631,923) : Hindu females num- 
ber 281,130, or 44*5 per cent, of the entire Hindu population. MusalmAn mates 
number 19,083, or 52*2 per cent, of the entire Mus&lman population (36,571>, 
and MusalmAn females number 17,488, or 47 8 oer cent., or, taking the whole 
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Infirmities. 


population, the percentage of males is 55 - 3, and of females is 44'7 , whilst the divi- 
sional percentage is 54-G and 45*4 respectively. The percentage of Hindis on the 
total population is 94-5, and of Musalmdns is 5*5, or 19 Hindus to every Musalmdn. 
The statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 1872. 

The result, for the district is that there are 57 insane 
persons (20 females), or 0*8 per 10,000 inhabitants; 
35 idiots (13 females), or 0-5 per 10,000 ; 84 deaf and dumb persons (31 females), 
nr 1*2 per 10,000; 790 blind (327 females), or 11 2 per 10,000 ; and 59 lepers 
(13 females), or 0 8 per 10,000. The statistics relating to age were also col- 
lected for the first time in 1872 and exhibit the following results in Etdwa. 

The table gives the number of Hindus and Musalmdns 
Age * according to 6cx at different ages with the percentage 

on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring to the total 
population discard the difference of religion, but maintain the sex distinction. 

Statement of population according to sex and age. 
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56,5 2oj 

18*9 


■ MEl 


li?he 

18-8 

53,822 

19*1 

3,697 

186 

3,373 

192 

69,6*2 

18 8 

57,204 

19*1 

fit 

SO „ 40, 


48,177 

13 7 

87,340 

13*3 

2,699 

14*1 

2,338 

13-3 

50,890 

18*8 


132 


40 „ 60, 

• •• 

32,68* 

9 3 

25,083 

8*9 

1.669 

8*7 

1,676 

9*0 

34,257 

9*2 

96,663 

8*9 


60 „ 60, 


18,266 

5 2 

14,087 

47 

927 

4 8 

800 

4 5 

19,189 

6*2 

14,889 

49 

Abote 

60 years, 

• •• 

8,192 

22 

6,294 

21 

445 

2*3 

398 

29 

8,639 

2*3 

6Jfi9 

9*1 


Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four conventional divisions, 
the census of 1872 shows 93,082 Brahmans (40,590 
females); 58,358 Rajpfits (21,766 females); 32,693 
Banlyas (14,7 19 females), and 452,790 as belonging to “ the other castes ” of 
the census returns (204,025 females). The Brahmans, according to the census. 
Brahmans. belong to the Kanaujiya (47,990), Sanddh (27,743), 

Gaur (9,673), Jdjhotiya, Sarasufc, Dravira, Gujrfiti, 
Mdrwdri, Tilang and Tiwdri sub-divisions, whilst about seven thousand have 
tint been specified. Throughout fhe district, with the exception of the Au- 
raiya parganah, the Kananj iyns form the majority of the Brahman population. 


KanaujiyM, 


A considerable number of them belong to the D6be 
family, and one celebrated Dfibe Shiunath^is said to 
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have accompanied the Chauhans in their first immigration under Sttmer S&h 
in the thirteenth century. 1 Some account of the tribe as a whole will be given 
under the Farukhabad district ; here it is only necessary to notice that in 
upper India they have four great divisions: (1) the Bhatkula Kanaujiya ; 
(2; Panclmdar Kanaujiya (3) Jijhotiya or Jajhotiya, and (4) Sarjup&ri or 
Sarwariya. The Shatkula Kanaujiyas are again generally sub-divided 2 into 
the Gau tarn, Sandil, Bkaraddhvuj, Upau &n, Kasyapa, K&sbtip, and Garg 
families, and each of these gotras are again divided into clans known by cer- 
tain honorary titles, such as Dube, Misr, Avasthi, Dikshit, Shukul, Trivedi, 
Pdnde, IVithak, Bajpai, Tiwari andOhaube. Thus, a Kanaujiya Brahman belong- 
ing to the Gautam gotra of the Shatkula division, will boar the title Avasthi and 
may be of the Mfi. Ihu, Pnrbhakar, Devakar, Chamlrakar, Khenchar, Bilaura, 
Mawaiya or B'iri clans. There does not seem to have been a great clan move- 
ment into this district. The ancestors of most of the present families came in 
by degrees as the family priests of the conquering tribes, and obtaining grants 
of land for subsistence, gradually accumulated considerable possessions by force, 
fraud, or favour. At the earlier settlements, from long occupation, many were 
admitted to engage for what had once been their patrons’ estates, or, as Mr. 
Hume notes, had been made over to them in trust. “ Under the Oudh Go- 
vernment, zarnindaris were by no means, in every case, desirable possessions, and 
the old hereditary landholders, pressed by the collectors of the reVenue (aniils) 
and other harpios of the Nawab’s establishment, were often glad to allow their 
purohits (family-priests) or other hereditary Brahman dependants to act for 
them as engagers for the revenue. The system once commenced was conti- 
nued under the British rule, and hence it was that when the settlement under 
Regulation IX. of 1833 came to be carried out, the Brahmans were admitted to 
engage for the revenue of numberless estates, to the total disregard of the 
families who had been the proprietors for six hundred years, and whose ancestors 
had reclaimed the laud alike from jungle and from robber Meos. ” The Ka- 
naujiya bouses of Lakhna and Dhalipuagar are descendants of one Dh&n and M&n, 
who came into this district from Nandhana, near Bitluir, in the Cawnpore dis- 
trict, iu the sixteenth century. They now hold considerable estates in parganah 
Bharthna. 

San&dh Brahmans of the Singiya and Merha gotras , the former with the 
lhg title Chaube, are found in parganah Auraiya* They 

trace their origin to one B&sdeo, and were amongst the 
earliest immigrants. According to their family traditions, B&sdeo came and 

1 Much of the notes on caste is based upon Mr. A. O. Hume's excellent report on the con* 
gus of 1695. * Mr. Hume says that they mike 16 divisions and 104 goiras in the BtAw* 

district, bat the authorities are so ©onJB bating that the names of the poire* do not appear t o be 
worth enumerating. 
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settled at Suhabda or Sabhad under the 'protection of the fcksngars, and then one 
went to Debli lato in the reign of Shih&b-ud-dia Gliori and obtained some service. 
In the reign of Akbar, they obtained a grant of land near Auraiya and assumed the 
name of Chaudhri, or were appointed to the office. 1 Some of the family have 
ever since borne tho title, and in the neighbourhood of Auraiya they still re- 
tain many villages. The Merhas profess to have been the family-priests of tho 
Bharch Rajas. The fSauadhs are now represented by Chaudhri IT tain Singh 
of Bilawar, Babuli Singh of Cliandarpur, and others of sonic position and stand- 
ing in Auraiya. Besides these two, other important got ran or families of the 
San&dhs have planted colonies in the district. Mr. Hume relates that early in 
the fourteenth century, when Ala-ud-diu took 2 Rantambhor,Ohitor and other of 
the old Hindu principalities one Iiari Pant, a famous pandit, made his way to 
Et&wa, and with him came Ugarsen, of the Mathuriya of tho Sanadhs, and 
his two sons, R&dha and Madlio. The descendants of these in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth generations, as well as tho descendants of tho com- 
panions of Hari Pant, are still to be found throughout pargauali Etawa. It is 
noticeable that others of tho same family settled in Jalaun, where tho Etawa 
family held jdgirs, in Jh&nsi, Gwaliar, and Mainpuri, and with the latter of these 
the Et&wa Mathuriyas chiefly intermarry. The Saharan gotra , represented by 
the Chaudhris of Manikpur, arc generally allowo 1 to have accompanied Sumer 
S&h to Etdwa, and from him obtained tho office of Chaudhri an l tho grant of 
several villages. They claim for themselves to have held a c kauri si (84) of 
villages, but have now very few. 


The principal Rajput clans are the Sakharwar (12,952), Chauhan (10,984), 
Rajputs Kaclihwaha (5,213), Bhadauriya (3,067), Parihai 

(3,881), Gaur (2,766), Sengar (2,473), Gahlot (1,724), # 
Bais (1,291), R&thor (1,099), and Bahmangaur (948). The following clans 
show fewer than 800 members each : — Bttdgti jar, Bacbhal, Bundela, Hangar, 
Chandel, Chhonkar, Chamargaur, Dlnikara, Dikshit, Gaharwar, Gautarn, 
Gol&m, Jaisw&r, Janw&r, Jadon, Jasawat, Kinwar, Katohiriya, KirAr, 
K4thi, Katy&r, Hikumbh, Ujayini, PanwAr, Pundir, Parwar, Pachhai, Kaghu- 
banai, Raikwar, Sombanai, and Tomar. The earliest Rajpdt settlers were 
Sengare. k^ngars, who, therefore, claim tho first place in this 

notice. Bike the Gautnms,^ they derive their origin 


this district. ^Thev bbv that Singly a, tract near Dehli, from which they came into 

family. 1 According to t h * A C £ Sf* 3 \ ^ 0 s P 1 f*\ tual preceptor of Krishna, belonged to their 

«3Sain 1301 A D and of Amir Khusru, Rantambhor was captured by Ala-od- 

Kmot/Siie ^ wdi - Dow son ’s Elliot, III, 75-76. « So/ Beamed 
Sills is now shown to existence of a Gaharw&r Raja of Kanauj, but I think that 

lirahmand P41 Bilal £* Ves the local genealogy of Stngi as eon of Agi, 

daughter of Slno-i 1 ^l A k* r t? u:id Harban Itishi. Some traditions make B&s&ntiya, tho 

10 U lh * w!fe ot Raja of Kanauj, but all agree that Padam Rikh. 

th0 ****** of the alliance. In no case can the details 
tengthof the sojourn inCylon and mtra be considered as even ap* 
prmisiiattdy correct. Some traditions the names of u* ruler, of the Sengar clan m Ceylon, 


A<1 I 
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from the rikh or rishi Singi, who was so named from a horn which he had on 
his forehead. This individual was a Brahman, but being invited to the court of 
the GaharwAr llaja of Kanauj, received his daughter in marriage, and the grant 
of an immense number of villages extending from Kanauj to Karra MAnikpur, 
in the Allahabad district. The Sengars arc descended from Purandeo or Su- 
randoo, son of Pad am, son of Singi Rishi. Purandeo having received the tilak 
or sign of sovereignty from Dbalij), the Raja of Antar or the DuAb, emigrated to 
the Dakhin, or, as some will have it, to Lanka (Ceylon), and remained there for 
seventy-two generations. His descendants then came to DhAr in MAlwa, now held 
by Pratnars, and after remaining there for fifty-two generations, they came to 
Bandhugarh in Riwa, and thence to KanAr in Jalaun, whence the Sengar Raja 
of Jagamanpur is often called the Raja of Kanar Khcra.i Hera was born, in the 
137th generation from the Rishi Singi, one Bisukhdeo or Sukhdeo, the founder 
of the modern fortunes of Ihe Sengar house. All the genealogies place his 
birth in San . 1122 (10(55 A.D ), but Mr. Hume, who believes in his existence, 
places bis birth in 1222 Sambat He is said to have married Deoknli, a daugh- 
ter of Jaicliand, the Ratlior Raja of Kanauj, who fell before the arms of the 
Musalmans in 1194 A.D. Another tradition makes her the daughter of Jai- 
cliand by Ladmani, the daughter of the Raja of Sunkuldwipa (Ceylon), and that 
she founded Deokali, which gave its name to almost the whole parganah of 
Auraiya as late as the reign of Akbar. This may account for the interpola- 
tion of the name of Ceylon in the Sengar annals, for, as will be shown, the 
GaharwArs of Kanauj preceded, at no great interval, the Rathors. Some Sen- 
gars give this Deokali to the founder of their house, and say that she was the 
wife of Singi Rishi. However this may be, the Sengars took advantage of 
the fall of Kanauj to occupy the whole of the eastern parganahs of EtAwa. 
They say that Bisukhdeo obtained this tract as dower from the Kanauj Raja 
on condition of his driving out the Meos and occupying the land, but at that 
time the Kanauj Rajas had lost their power and the Musalmans were trium- 
phant. Amongst the earliest grants are mentioned Patti Nakkat, GliAr Pha- 
phund, and Auraiya. Bisukhdeo was succeeded by Asajit, and he by Madan Deo, 
next cam© Ratahra Deo, and then Singi Deo. The last had two wives ; the one 
a ChauhAnin of EtAwa, by whom he had Marjad Deo, the ancestor of the 
Bhareh Rajas, and the other a Qaurin, by whom he had six sons, from whom 
were descended the Sengar Rajas of Patti Nakkat, Puri DhAr and Ruru, the 
RAo of KakAoti, and the RAwat of Kursi. 

An account of the ChauhAns, as a whole, is given under the Mainpuri dis- 

^ , trict. Mr. Hume places their arrival in Etawa about 

ChauhAns. * 

one hundred years later than the Sengars. Tradition 
universally makes Sumer Sill, the fourth in desoent from Prithiraj of Dehli, 

1 Gazetteer, I, 909 Beam..' Elliot, 11, ti. 
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their leader, and, like their predecessors, their first acquisitions were wrested 
from the Meos. The colony progressed, and it is said took possession of the whole 
country from Chhibramau, in the Farukliabad district, to the Jumna, including 
1,162 villages. At all events, from an early date they colonised the western 
portions of the district, leaving a debateable land between themselves and the 
j^engars, which their Brahman dependants soon occupied. From this stem are 
sprung the Rajas of Part'ibner and Chakarnagar, the Rana of Sakrauli, the 
Rdos of Jasolian and Kishiii, and numerous small houses. The Raja of Par- 
t&bner, the head of the family, still flourishes, and owing to the grant of 
rewards to him, and the favourable nature of the settlement of his estate, he is 
now well off. The Raja of Chakarnagar and the R&ua of Sakrauli both lost their 
estates on account of rebellion, but Chakarnagar lias been since given to a near 
relative of the Partabuer house. The Raos of Jasolian and Kishni have fallen 
into the class of petty zamindars. 

Stray colonies of Kachhwahas have settled bore, but principally from the 
Kaehha -w&has tract known as Kacbhwahagurh in Jalaun, close to the 

home of the Sengars. 1 They were settled in Jalaun for a 
long time, and being good soldiers, easily obtained service with the principal 
chiefs of the Duab. The Kunwars of Bela say that their ancestor, Ajab Singh, 
came from Kachliwahagarh in 1656 A.D. and took service with the Sengar 
Raja of Ruru, and through his master’s influence obtained possession of Bela 
and the surrounding villages. Large numbers of immigrant Kachhwahas from 
the RAmpura country in Jalaun are scattered all over the eastern parganahs, 
but never in compact bodies, and none of them are of any importance as land- 
holders, nor do they seem to have resided for more than two hundred years in 
this district. The Kachhwahas trace their origin to Ivusha, the son of Rama, 
king of Kosala or Oudli, and of which Ajudliiya was the capital. Kush, or 
some of his immediate offspring, is said to have emigrated thence to X^htas on 
the Son, where they built the great fortress of Rohtasgarh. After 'remaining 
there or soveral generations they emigrated to Narwar or Nishidha, in western 
Bundelkhand, and, under the celebrated Nala, founded a kingdom which lasted 
for many generations. Other traditions make Lakar, near RAuipura, in Jalaun, 
an intermediate station of the Kachhw&has between Rohtas and Narwar. 
From the latter place they emigrated to Gwaliar* and built the fort there, and 
m the tenth century were expelled by the Parihars and compelled to move 
northwards, where they founded the Rajpiit state of Amber, now known 
Jaipur. 

All the histories assign the foundation of Gwaliar to the Kachbwaha prince 
Suraj Sen of Kantalpuri or Katw&r, now a small village on the Ahsan river, 
about twenty miles north of Gwaliar. The Kachhw&has succeeded in this tract 
‘Gsaetteer, I, aoa. io, Toil ; II, t39. 
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the Nagas of Narwar about the third or fourth century of the Christian ora, and 
gradually spread over the surrounding country. In inscriptions and old lists 
they are known as the Kachhapagh&tas, or u tortoise-kill era,” and this is probably 
the correct etymology of the name. They arc now found in M u zu ffa r n agar 
(533), where thoy are often called Jbatiyuua, and say that they onoo held some 
360 villages, and this may have been the case, as Elliot notes that amongst those 
who went to aid the Chauhan prince, Visala Deva, in his invasion of Gujar&t, 
wo find the Kachhwahas of the Antarbed (Duab) enumerated. Tho mention ol 
them in this connection is interesting, as showing that the Kachhw&has of Jaipur 
had not yet risen into notice, and those of Gwaliar, K at war, and Narwar had 
begun to decline. We also find them in Meerut (1.680), Bulandsliahr (710), 
Bijnaur (1,349), Muttra (7,534), Agra (5,048), Farukliabad (1,298), Jalaun 
(8,887), Cawnpore (6,211), and Jaunpur (1,571 ) y and in small numbers in Saha- 
ran pur, Aligarh, Buduun, JJarcilly, Eta, Jhansi, Lalatpur, Katehpur, Banda, 
Allahabad, Ilanurpur, Azamgarli, Mirzapur, Basti, and Gorakhpur, so that 
they are pretty well distributed all over these provinces. It is probable that 
the Kachhwahas of Narwar first assumed independence in the seventh century, 
when the disruption of the Kanauj kingdom took place on the death of Harsha 
Yarddhana, or at least that from this period they gradually approached to the 
independent position that they afterwards assumed. Shortly after the middle 
of the tenth century, 1 tho Kachhwahas of both Narwar and Gwaliar became 
entirely independent under Vujra Ihuna, one of whose inscriptions boars 
date in 977 A.D. His great-grandson, Bhuvana Bala, must have been the 
Raja of Gwaliar who did service to Mahmud of Ghazni on his march to Kalin- 
jar in 1021 A.D. The Kachlnvdhas remained at Gwaliar until 1129 A.D., when 
the last monarch of the race, Toj Kara, lost his throne through his love of the 
fair Maroni, and hence his name c Dulha Hai/ ‘ the bridegroom prince;* lie was 
supplanf <>d by his cousin or nephew, tlic Parihar chief, Param&rddi Deva. 2 

The Bhadauriyas to tho west came into Etawa from the Agra district, and, 
owing to tho favour in which they were held by the 
later rulers of Dehli, are allowed precedence by the 
Cliauh&ns of Partabner and Mainpuri. Mr. Hume notes that, u in reality, thoy 
were of no importance when the great Chauhan houses were established, and 
only rose into notice when the Etawa Chauh&ns had, for nearly four hundred 
years, been the rulers of the whole country round about. It was during the 
reign of Sh&hjahAn that the Bhadauriyas, who wore always a troublesome and 
disreputable sept, obtained the permanent hold which they still retain on much of 
the Chauh&n territory.” The Barhpura Rao is a Bhadauriya and the head of 
the clan in this district, but all alike look to the Raja of Nougaon, in parganah BAh 

1 Cunningham, II., Arch. 8ur.. 312. 9 Cunningham gives a full account o I the story 

and the fortu nes ol tho Kachhw has in Gwaliar in 11., Arch. Stir,* 370. 


Bhadauriyas. 
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Puriliir*. 


Panahat of the Agra district, as the head of the elan in these provinces. An 
account of the clan, their number and present distribution, is given under the 
Agra district. 

Close to the Bliatlauriyas and connected with them are a few communities 
of Dh&kara Rajputs, who appear to have com© here 
from Ajmer early in the sixteenth century. Mr. If lime 
says, that “ for nearly two centuries they boro a reputation as robbers and cut- 
throats second only to that of their prototypes, the Meos, and to this day they 
are the least respectable of our village communities.” 

The PariMrs occupy taluka Sandaus, which lies between the rivers Kuari and 
Chambal, and under the name Parihara formed a por- 
tion of Sirlair Trij, or Irichh, in tlio time of Akbar. 
They have ever been a desperate and lawless community, and during the earlier 
years of British rule, they harboured and employed the most successful gangs 
of thugs and dakaits to be found in these provinces. Some fifty years ago they 
murdered Lieutenant Maunsel, who was then on duty with Mr. Halhed in 
pursuit of thugs. Their groat ancestor was one Bilan or Belan Deo, seventh in 
descent from whom camo Niihar Deo. Phup Singh, one of the fourteen sons 
of N&har Deo, formed a separate clan in Biana, in zila Amritpur. On the 
defeat of Anang P&l of Dohli early in the eleventh century, the surviving 
head of the house, Sumit Iiai, fled to the wild region of the Panclmadi and 
colonised it and gave it the name Parihara. Besides the villages held by them 
in Sandaus, tlio Parihars possess a few others in Bharthna and Auraiya. 
Lila L&k Singh of Harchandpur is a Pariluir who owes liis title, wealth and 
position, in very recent times, to his intermarriage with the Songars ; similarly 
Bijai Singh, Pariliar, the self-styled Iiaja of Malhajini, owes his consequence 
to intermarriage with the Chaub&ns. 

The Gaurs say they came from Rupur, in the west, as early as WO A.D., 
Q auri and took up their quarters at Par^ji, whence they 

expelled the Meos and reclaimed much of the waste 
land and prospered so much as to include in their possessions the tract of country 
now comprised in the Pbaphuud, Bidhuna, and Auraiya parganahs of this 
district, and the neighbouring parganahs of Akbarpur, Rasulabad, and Dcra 
Mangalpur in the Oawnpore district* They constructed fifty-two garhfo or forts, 
amongst which Phaphtind, Umri, Burhad&na and others came subsequently 
into the hands of the KAyath Ohaudhris. The Gaurs ascribe their first great 
defeat to the Ban&phar generals, Alha and Udal, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and they would appear never again to have attained to any importance, 
though individual members of the family possess a few villages, and Harbans 
Singh still retains SahAil in parganah Bidhuna. Close to the Gaurs, on the 
Oawnpore frontier, we meet with colonies of Gahlots, whose head-ouarters are 
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Gablots. 


Baniyas. 


in Tirwa-Tliatia and Rasulabad. They say that they came here in the fourteenth 

century under the protection of Muhammad binTughlak 
(1325-1351 A.D.), and obtained from him, for services 
rendered, some six hundred villages which they still profess to retain. 

Baranwdl Baniyas (10,887) are tho most numerous ; next come Agarw&ls 
(3,506), Saraugis (2,731), Ghois (1,027), Kasarwdnis 
(847), Ajudhiyab&'is (864), Mahesris (684), and Awa- 
dhiyaB (631). The remainder have less than 300 monibers each, w'*.,— Dhusar, 
Dasa, Derhumar, Jaini, Umar, and Rastaugi, whilst 10,591 are unspecified. 
The Baranwal Baniyas derive their name from Banin, the old name of Buland- 
ahahr. The Agarvvdls are, however, the most important section of the Baniya 

class, and commonly derive their origin from Agrolm 
in Ilari&na. I have elsewhere mentioned this account 
given of themselves. By it, they are descendants of Raja Ugrasen, the founder 
of Agrolia, which was destroyed by the Musalm&us early in tho twelfth century. 
Ugrasen had eighteen sons, seventeen 1 of whom married the daughters of 
Vasuki, the king of the Nagas, and the eighteenth connected himself with the 
Gaurs. The seventeen formed each a separate family, and the descendants of 
the eighteenth became the spiritual proceptors of the rest. The Dasas, also called 
Raja-ki-baradari, from t he circumstance of one of their number being honoured 
with the title of Iiaja in the reign of Farrukhsiyar, are said to be the descendants 
of the concubines of Ugrasen. The more common sub-divisions of the Agarw&ls 
are the Pachhainya, Purbiya, Dakliin&dhi, Utar&lhi, Churawala, Jaisalmeriya, 
Dasa or Raja-ki-barfidari, and Panclia. Each of these are sub-divided into numer- 
ous clans, and, as in the case of the Khatris, very often only four divisions are 
allowed, named after the east, west, north, and south. 

The Jainas, Saraugis, 2 * * * Mahesr's, and Ajudhiyabasis are all of the Jaina sect. 

€*■ _ The Jhamaivas are numerous in Auraiya, and Mr. 

Other Baniva castes. J 

Hume has tho following note on them : — u The Jha- 

maiyas are remarkable as having, until quite lately, always buried their dead, 
whom they now place on a mat and fling into the river. They claim descent 
from Pahlad, son of Hiranya Kasyapa, but take their name from Jham&iya, 
their more immediate progenitor, who, abandoning the 6 pantlC or way of Hi- 
ranya Kasyapa, became a convert to the worship of Vishnu, and prescribed 
the same to his descendants. Like others of the trading classes, their advent 
to this part of the country seems to have been subsequent to the comparative 


1 Their names are BhAdala, Bateila, Garwata, Gob hi la, Ganga, Enina, Tingala, Thingala, 

Tajal, Terana, Kasila, Sinhala, Ma n gala, Tittila, Goila, NUal, and Tuudals. Hr. Hama gives 

a different list, Census, 1805. 1., 88, note. * The word Saraugi is a corruption of Sri* 

▼aka, ‘the name given to the lay members of the Jain* sect. There is a close connection bo* 

Iwem an 1 JatOaa in this district. 
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restoration of order under the Rajput chiefs.” Urnmar, Ghoi, Derhiummar 
and Kasarw&ni Baniyas also occur. The Kasarwanis have three sub-divisions, 
the Kashmiri, Purbiya, and Allahabadi. The first say that they came origin- 
ally from Kashmir to Karra in the Allahabad district, the second from Oudh, 
and tho third from Allahabad. They are numerous and important members 
of the trading community in all the small towns of the Dn&b. 

The following list shows tho name and numbers of tho tribes included 


Other castes. 


A Mr, 

Bahelia, 

Banjdra, 

Bansphor, 

Barhni, 

Bari, 

Beldar, 
Bhaddri, 
Bhagtia, 
Bliarbhuuja, 
BhAt, 
Brijbaai, 
Chamar, 
Chhipi, 
Dangi, 
Darzi, 
Dh&nak, 
Dhadi, 
Dhobi, 
Phuna, 
Gadaria, 


amongst <c tho other castea 
(452,790 souls) 


of the census returns 


75,035 

Ghosi, 

••• 

156 

Mitundr, 

... 

187 

792 

G tijnr. 

... 

2,548 

Mali, 


154 

1,521 

Ha j jam. 

... 

14,681 

Mallah, 

... 

4,543 

95 

Hal wai, 


548 

Meo, 

... 

36 

10,163 

Jajak, 

... 

82 

Mochi, 

... 

91 

2,031 

Jat, 

... 

4H7 

Nat, 


699 

289 

Kachbi, 


48,160 

Niinera, 

... 

l,4*i l 

2,005 

Kah a r. 

••• 

15,882 

Panda, 

... 

117 

46 

Kalal, 

Ml 

92 

Patwa, 

... 

348 

4,8 -'7 

Kanjar, 

... 

55 

Rasdhdri, 

... 

27 

3 607 

Kayatli, 

... 

8,492 

Ilivrari, 


8 

354 

Kbupar, 

... 

358 

Sonar, 

... 

4 792 

96,923 

l Klidkrob, 

• •• 

5,080 

Tamoli, 


989 

98 

! Khatik, 

... 

1,597 

Teli. 


12,748 

149 

j Khaltri, 

... 

¥78 

Thathera, 

... 

91 

2,85 l 

} Koli, 

... 

20,39 1 

Bairagi, 

... 

849 

14,731 

I Kumbar, 

... 

10,141 

Fakir, 

... 

370 

1,068 

i Kurmi, 

... 

4,577 

Goshain, 


521 

9,413 

| Lakh era, 

... 

144 

Jogi, 


338 

920 

Lodha, 

... 

31,795 

Marwari, 


73 

21,926 

> Lobar, 

... 

6,266 

Karnatak, 

... 

34 


Kkyaths form a very important element of the land-holding population, and 
have, from a very early period, occupied estates in 
Kayathg. this district. Those of the K&nungoi family of Pha- 

plrond trace their origin to one Udai Karan, who obtained a grant from Prithi- 
**j, and was confirmed in his possessions by tho Musalmaus. This family is 
of the Srib&stab sub-division. Kayaths of the Saksena sub-division and the 
Pasdh&n al are found in Ay dr a, of the Khare al in Cliakwa and Paritsmi, and of 
the Dusara al in Ekdil. The sub-divisions of the K&yaths vary very much, but 
are properly no more than twelve, viz. : — Sri bus tab, M&thur, Bhatnagar, Saksena, 
Suryadhvaj, Anvashta, Gaur, Kara, B&lmik, Aithftna, Nigam, and Kulasreshta, 
to which is added, sometimes a half division, tho Unaya, and very rarely an 
additional one, the Khar&wa. All these sub-divisions are still further divided 
into families, thus : the Saksenas in Etuwa have the Pardhan, Dusara, Khare, umi 
Asl families, and the Sribdstabs have a Khare and a Dusara family. These fami- 
lies are sub-divided into ah, the members of which canuot marry into their own 
al or out of their own family (gotra). 

Khatris are an important element of the mercantile community and are 
well represented in Etdwa. They are the great tra- 
ders of India, and have some claim to be considered 


Khatris 
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the representatives of the Kshntriyijs, who were all but destroyed by Para- 
eur&ma. 1 The sub-divisions here are the Purabiva, Pachhainya, Khukhar&n, 
Sail a, Chaujati, Panj&jati, and Bawanjati ; some make only two sub-divisions, 
the Purabiya or eastern and the Pachhainya or western, and make the remain- 
der sub-families of these divisions. Thus, the Pachhaiuyas would have a sub- 
family Chaujati (four families) or Arh&ighar, again divided into families Khanna, 
Mehra, and Kapur with the title Ivaunsil, a ud Seth with the title Vatsa. The 
Khukharans have nine families : — Bahani, Suri, Ghoi, Betti, Anad, Kolia! i, 
Chuadha, Basiran, and Sabarwal. The Bawanjali have 52 families, Panjajiiti 
5 families, and Sarin 6 families. They came here from the west within the 
last one hundred years, and, as elsewhere, have Sarsuti Brahmans as their puro- 
hita. 

The Musalmans number only 3G,571 souls, or 5*5 per cent, of the total 
population. They are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
Musalmans. (14,1 10), Sayyids (2,505), Mughnls (359), Pulluins 

(11,885), and unspecified (7,742). The population is essentially Hindu, and 
few Musalmans have penetrated into the district either as landholders or culti- 
vators. Musalmans are found chiefly in Phapltund and Etiiwa. Sayyid 
Yusaf, also called Shah Jafar Bukhari, came with his brother, Sayyid Taiyub, 
from Jaraipur, early in the sixteenth century and settled in Phapliund, 
where the descendants of Taiyub still reside. Mnih Jufar died, as shown by 

the date on his tomb, in 956 H. (1549 A.D.), during 

Sajyida o ap the reign of Islam Shah. He was of the family of the 

celebrated Sh&h Jalal-i- Bukhari, who was seventh in descent from the imam 
Ali Naki Alhddi. During his lifetime he formed a strong friendship for one 
B6ba Sajanand, said to have been a native of Totadari near Ajmer, and both 
have left a name for sanctity revered alike by Musalm&n and Hindu. To this 
day th^jgi tka or pot of food prepared by the priests of Sajanand’s temple (now 
known as the astJidla of Guru Dhvaj) is sent, in the first instance, to tlie 
Attendants ( mujdwar ) at the tomb of Shah Bukhari, whilst every piece of cloth 
( chddar) offered at the tomb of the Musalman is transferred to the axtkdla . 
“Flowers are sprinkled, 2 lamps are lit and snow-white sheets are still 
spread upon the Muhammadan’s tomb, at festivals, by the pious of both 
•creeds, while the great fair of Shdh Bukhari, held here every year, shows 
how Jong nnd brightly, even in the darkest ages and amongst the most 
ignorant people, a career of pure unselfish piety and good works will con- 
quer sectarian prejudices and live to distant generations in the hearts of 
multitudes, who, though they will not imitate, can, at least, admire its 
virtues.” 

1 See -farther Campbell's Ethnology of India, 1 1*. * Hume in Coneoa, utt, I., If 

l a shbron tpai to held free of n venae lor the support of the tuthtla. 
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One notable name amongst these SayyMs occurs amongst the commanders 
at Akbar’s court. Sher Khwajah, whose father mar- 
Sb£h Sher Kh djfth. ried into the family of Khw&jah Bah&-ud-din Naksh- 

bandi of Bukhara, was originally named Pddishah Khwajah, but Akbar named 
him, on account of his bravery, Sher Khwajah. He served throughout the 
latter part of Akbar's reign and was received into favour by Jah&ngir. In 
the first year of Shfikjah&n’s reign he was made a commander of 4,000, and 
died on his way to Thathah in Sindh, of which place he had been made governor 
<1627 A.D.). His sons, KhwAjah H&shim and Asadullah, also rose to consi- 
derable dignities under Sh&hjalian. 1 The Sayyids of Ktftwa are descendants of 
Sayyid Jhaba or Jabba, one of the Barba Sayyids of the Muzaff’arnagar dis- 
trict, who obtained a grant in reward for his services 
^ from the Sayyid Vazir of Farrukhsiyar. These Say- 

yids have numbered many able men amongst them, and, though reduced in 
circumstances, they still have several representatives in high employ in Native 
States and under the British Government. The Shaikhs of Etawa are descend- 
ants of immigrants from B&ghd&d, who first settled at Dehli, and afterwards 
in Akbar's reign obtained the hereditary office of Kazi of Et&wa, for which 
they still hold the patents. 

The occupations of the people are collected under the two great heads of agri- 

. cult.urists and those engaged in pursuits unconnected 

Occupations. ** r 

with the cultivation of the soil. The statistics for 1865 
have been given on a previous page, and I now give those for 1872 


Religion. 

J.aru/owners . 

Agriculturists, j 

A 7 on - agr ic ultur isi s. 

| Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 Male, i 

1 ! 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

| Female. 

Hindtis, 

MuaalmStia, 

Christians, 

14,41 1 
248 

11,459 

222 

B 

163,51 1 
2,467 

129,571 

16,060 

62 

106 160 
14,799 
35 

4 

360,793 

19,093 

53 

w 

381,130 

17,484 

86 

Total, 

14,639 

11,681 

809,686 

1 

165,978 

146,683 

L2u,994 

369,92$ ( 

296,653 


This gives landholders 26,340 ; agriculturists, 375,564, and non-agricul- 
turists, 266,677, or 60*1 per cent, of the population, as gaining a livelihood direct- 
ly from the cultivation of the soil. Taking the population per cultivated 
square mile, the returns show 952 souls in Bidhuua, 859 in Et4wa, 780 in 
Fbaph&nd, 718 in Bharthna, and 627 in Auraiya. I agree with Mr. Cros- 
thwaite in thinking that u if by non-agricultural is meant persons who are in no 
way dependent on farming or field labour for their subsistence, but are employed 
on trades or other work, the classification must be erroneous. Moat probably 
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all the Cbamurs have been included an the non-agrionltural classes, bat a great 
many of them live entirely by farming, whilst numbers of those who habitually 
labour for hire have a few blghas of land a9 well.” There are 1,555 villages 
or townships, excluding hamlets, distributed amongst 1,813 malt&ls or estate*, 
giving a total area of 599*49 acres to each maluil and 698‘95 to each village, or 
302 ‘05 acres of culti vation to each irmlial aud 352 ‘17 acres to each village. The 
areas of the villages range from an average of 573*56 acres in Phapbund to 
an average of 852*41 acres in Bharthna. One remarkable feature in the dis- 
tribution of the agricultural population is the springing up of numerous hamlets 
or naglat in connection with each parent village, an evident sign of the security 
of the times. The explanation of this movement is doubtless to be found in the,: 
desire of each cultivator to be near his work, but it has also been hastened by 
the introduction of the railway and the canal, which frequently cut off the culti- 
vator’s old residence from his abode, if ho wishes to save himself from a long 
journey daily. 

The occupations of the non-agricnltnral classes are shown as follows in the 

Occupations of non- census returns of 1872. The whole population was 

agricultural classes. divided into six classes, the fourth of which related to 

the agricultural class. The first class, or professional class, embraces all Govern- 
ment servants and persons following the learned professions, literature, the 
arts and sciences, aud numbered 2,^5 1 male adults, amongst whom are included 
250 purohits or family -priests, 1,733 pandits, and 63 musicians, &c. The 
second class numbers 19,167 members, aud comprised all males engaged m 
domestic service, such as washermen, personal servants, water-carriers, barbers, 
■weepers, and inn-keepers. The third class represents commerce, and numbered 
9,543 males, amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money 
and goods of various kinds, as shop-keepers (4,473), money-lenders (689), 
banker, (33), and brokers (104), aud all persons engaged in the conveyance 
of men and animals or goods, as pack-carriers (492), ekka and cart-drivers 
(219). The fifth class, containing 29,321 members, includes all persons engaged 
in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as patwd» or necklace-makers (117), 
masons (266), carpenters (2,307), and perfumers (106', those engaged in 
file manufacture of textile fabrios, weavers (7,633), tailors (1,221), and cotton 
cleaners (1,446), and those engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, as 
grain-parcher* ( 1 ,095), and confectioners (353), as well as all dealers in animal, 
vegetable or mineral substances. The sixth class contains 32,017 members, 
including labourers (28,824), persons of independent means (4), and 3,189 
persons supported by the community, and of no specified occupation. During 
the ton years 1863 to 1873 only 43 persons (30 males) emigrated from 
this district. They were of all classes, and all went to Hie isla n d of 
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Hm, ti mother districts, the system of panchdyatB\*\ayn an important part 
in the unrecognized social regulations of the people* 
Custom*. There are two kinds of these assemblies. The first, 

which may be called a judicial pancli&yat, is a court of arbitration for the amic- 
able settlement of disputes, such as are also cognizable by the law, without 
having recourse to courts for justice. This panch&yat ib common to all classes 
and consists generally of three or five persons ; one ot these is the 4 sarpancK or 
chairman, and the decision is according to tlio opinion of the majority. 

The second kind of panehayat, or 6 panc/i' as it is more frequently called, is 
one of the customs, evidently of great antiquity, pecu- 
Panchtyats. ii ar to the lower castes, it being unknown amongst the 

higher castes, a circumstance which would seem to indicate that it is one of the 
customs that has come down from the aborigines of the country. This pun- 
ch&yat, as distinguished from the judicial panehayat, consists of an assembly 
of the members of the same caste for the purpose of dealing with such offences 
against morality and the customs of the brotherhood as are not open to legal 
sanction. It is, however, also used as the means of punishing criminal offences, 
in cases in which the injured party professes to have recourse to this tribunal 
instead of to the regular courts. The numbers composing this panehayat are 
'much larger than in the case of the first mentioned, there being sometimes as 
many as two hundred present. When any one belonging to the castes among 
whom this custom exists has a grievance which he wishes to bring before the 
brotherhood, he repairs to the chaudhri or head of his caste, aud requests 
him to call a meeting, paying him a small sum as a fee for summoning the 
members (talabdna ). The chaudhri then sends a messenger to the members 
of his caste living in the neighbourhood, giving notice of the meetiug. Instead 
of calling a meeting through the chaudhri, advantage is often taken of a 
gathering of the brotherhood at some feast on the occasion of a marlfege or 
death, to bring before them a matter in dispute. 

There is generally in each place a fixed spot for holding pancb&yats. At 
the time arranged upon, which is usually in the evening, the members assemble 
and seat themselves in a large circle; the injured party, at whose instance 
be meeting was called* then stands forth and asks leave from the brotherhood 
to state his case; this is granted on his paying a fee of from two to five rupees 
to the chaudhri : if the case, from any cause, is not settled, this money is re~ 
turned* After hearing the complainant's statement, the defendant is allowed 
to reply* and then the evidence on both sides is heard ; the assembly then, allot 
debate, delivers its sentence through the chaudhri. The proceedings are 
generally conducted with regularity , but sometimes a violent debate ensues. In 
eases of doubt they sometimes have recourse to the casting of lots to deter** 
tnino the point ; when they cannot make up their minds as to tb*« r ■">, of the 
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defendant, he is made to go apart, two hollow earthen balls of the same ap- 
pearance are then laid on the ground ; one of these is filled with cowries or pice, 
the other is empty ; the defendant is recalled and desired to choose one of them, 
if he selects the heavy one, he is acquitted; if the empty one, he is found guilty. 

The custom of trial by ordeal is also known, but is not so frequently prac- 
_ . „ , , . Used now as it was formerly. Sometimes the debates 

are long and heated, lasting over several nights. 
It not unfrequently happens that there is a division of opinion, and the 
accused and his friends separate themselves from the rest of the brother- 
hood : hence probably arose the numerous cfots or caste sub-divisions which 
are now in existence. The panchayat, though with no legal authority, 
is a powerful tribunal, and its decisions are seldom if ever appealed against * 
it passes sentence of various degrees of severity, sometimes the offender 
is ordered to give a feast to the brotherhood, sometimes he is made* to pay 
some money compensation to the complainant, or to give his daughter or other 
female relation in marriage to some relation of the complainant; if ho is refrac- 
tory, he incurs the penalty of ( hukka pain band , 9 or exclusion from social inter- 
course with his caste-fellows. Sometimes in grave cases he incurs the most 
terrible penalty of all, total ex-communication ; in order to effect this, he is 
forced to eat food prepared by a sweeper ; this forms an insurmountable bar- 
rier to his ever regaining his social standing. As soon as the case is decided, 
the members of the panchayat have a feast of sweetmeats, sharbat or spirits 
purchased with the money paid by the complainant, and from this feast the 
ex-communicated man is debarred. Among the higher castes, there is no 
regular panchayat, but a man who is guilty of any serious offence against 
morality soon finds his invitations refused and himself shunned. It is the 
custom, especially amongst the Raniyas, for a man who feels himself under a 
cloud O assemble his caste-fellows and entertain them at great expense ; at 
this feast he gets a pandit to recite a moral discourse called the * katha&at nara- 


yem; the brotherhood also partake of food (kurhha khdna) prepared by the 
delinquent, and he is then restored to his former position* Tins expiation is 
possible only in the case of minor offences. There are, however, offences for 
which there is no expiation, i. e seducing a relation’s wife or marrying m 
woman of an inferior caste. Such offenders become what is called hatydra, :, and 
all intercourse with them is forbidden. The Hindus are noted for their 
sensitive morality, and visit severely any departure from virtue on the part 
of female relations ; if a husband receives back an erring wife, he too is 
turned out of caste, but may be restored with his wife, on submitting to 
whatever penalty the panchiyat imposes on him. There is generally in 
all places of any importance a chaudbri of each trade; the office was for-. 


merl 


honour and emolument, but is now of little 
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is in most cases nothing but an empty title. There is a chamlhri r»f each 
important bazar, who keeps order in the bazar and levies in return some small 
dues on the sales. He generally gets a handfull of grain for every rupee’s 
worth sold. The term ehaudliri is also a title of honour hereditary in some 
families of Brahmans, Kajj-uU, and Kayatlis, which has comedown to them 
from the time of Sikandar Lodi, with whom it appears to have originated. 

The food of the people is simple in the extreme. Hindu.' 4 , as a rule, eat 

twice a day, at noon and in the evening, about 8 or 9 
*° od ‘ p. m. Many of the poorer classes, however, eat only 

once a day, at one or three in the afternoon, whilst a few of the wealthier 
inhabitants have three meals a day : — the first, eaten shortly after sunrise, is 
called ndshta or kaleo, the word chota hdziri or hdziri being only applied to the 
same meal partaken of by Europeans: the second meal, taken at mid-day, is 
called chdshl or khdnUj and the evening meal is called ly Mu or us/ia. In des- 
cribing the amount and cost of the loud consumed, it will be convenient to 
divide the people into three classes: — (1) families with an income not exceed- 
ing five rupees per month ; (2) those with an income not exceeding 30 rupees 
per month, and (3) those having incomes exceeding 30 rupees per month. 

In the first class, if we take the ease of a father, mother and two children, 

the father, if he can, cultivates a small plot of laud 

Families of the first, with the aid of his family, or collects wood, grass or 
class. i , , 

cow-dung for sale, or works as a day-labourer. The 

woman earns a few pice by ginning cotton or making yarn or grinding corn, 

and the children assist in collecting fuel or grass and in tending the cattle. 

During the six months succeeding the khurif or autumn harvest* the family live 

on the coarser grains, such as kakuni , sdmdn y kodo y mamluwa , tnakka, jodr and 

bdjra , ground into Hour and made into cakes ( rod, chapdti ). After the rain 

harvest, the flour is made from rauma , gram, peas, and a mixture^jf barley 

and wheat known as hejar . Various vegetables are eaten with the cakes, suoli 

as yams, gourds, melons, marrows, cucumbers, pumpkins, and the tender 

leaves of several plants, called edg. These additions to the staple are called 

sdlan. The vegetables are seasoned with pepper and either sweet sosamuin 

oil {til ka tel or mitha tel) or bitter mustard oil ( sarson ka tel or kartca tel). 

Ddl or split pulse is sometimes mixed with the vegetables, and sometimes a 

pound or so of it is substituted for vegetables. If the family possess a cow 

or buffalo, they sell the ghi or clarified butter prepared from the milk, and 

seldom eat it, contenting themselves with the buttermilk, either hot, when it 

is called chhachh , or cold, when it is know r n as mat ha* Hence the proverb : 

Chhachh ka jata Itda matha phdnk y phiink pUa hai” equivalent to our say- 
tag* 44 a burnt child dreads the fire.” Four sers of flour, costing on an 
average 2J annas, aw sufficient for the daily requirements, of a jfajr as above- 
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described. The extras, sach as salt, ddl , and condiments, cost a pice or taro 
more. Rice, or a mixture of rice and pulse called khichri, is sometimes eaten, 
purl when the sngar-cane is pressed, a preparation of rice with the juice of the 
•agar-cane (raaydra) is often made. Rice and buttermilk, here called maheri t 
and the flour of gram and battermilk, called jor or kari , are also eaten as a 
change. 

Families, such as those of petty traders and the like, who come under the 
Families of the second s ecout ^ class eat cakes of wheaton flour or of gram 
•I*"* and wheaten flour mixed together. Jodr and bdjra 

are also used, and as a luxury some two or throe chhatdks (four to six ounces) 
of ghi daily, and some of the better kinds of ddl or pulse. The following may 
be taken as an average day’s expenditure for a family of this class comprising 
two adults and two children : — for the mid-day meal, two sers of floor, 2 
annas ; a quarter ser of ddl, 3 pies ; two chhatdks of rice, 3 pies, and one 
ehhatdk of ghi, 6 pies, or a total of 3 annas ; for the evening meal of purls or 
cak es fried in ghi, a ehhatdk and a half of gin, 9 pies ; vegetables, 3 pies ; a 
•er and a half of flour, 1£ annas, and half a ser of milk, 6 pies, or a total of 
3 annas, giving 6 annas as the daily expenditure for food, or Rs. 11 to Rs. 12 
per mensem. In addition to this, charges on account of pan, tobacco, gt ir, 
salt, spices and fuel must be considered, so that Rs. 15 per mensem will be a 
moderate estimate of the cost. The richer classes always use wheaten flour 
Families of the third an ^ the finest ddl. They also incur a considerable 
***“• expenditure on account of sugar and its preparations, 

ghi and spices. Flesh of different kinds, as of the goat, sheep, wild-boar, 
pigeon, hare and other animals is also used, though uot as an article of daily food. 
Fish are also eaten by some castes. A ser and a half of flour is sufficient as 
a meal for four persons. Though the constituents of the meal of a Hindu 
family ^re simple, they admit of almost endless variations, and at a native 
entertainment, upwards of forty different kinds of preparations, each with a 
different name, and with some peculiarity of its own, may often be met with. 
Amongst the poorer classes very little can be left after paying for the neces- 

saries of life, and the consequence is that the posses- 
sion of anything like a padded coverlet (razed ), cost* 
ing about three rupees, to eover a man in the cold nights and chilly morn- 
ings, is a sign of comfort exhibited by not more than one-fifth of the people. 
Ur. Neale writes : — u The very poorest have not even a blanket, which gene- 
rally costs abont Re. 1-3-0, but are obliged to protect themselves from the oold 
by a mere cloth into which they stuff cotton if they can get it. t remember 
asking a Ohatn&r how he passed the night with so little clothing. Be said he 
slept till the cold awakened him, when he lit a few sticks and warmed himself 
tW the gg' w^t out, when he went back to his eharpoy: and he repeated 
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these proceedings nt intervals til! the sun rose. Part of this, I believe, in tliie 
district at least, to be indifference or indolence. Even the wealthy use com^ 
paratively little clothing, and their consumption of food does not often amount 
to a ser a day. The poor eat bejar in the summer and ddl in the rains* 
varied with mtfny, urd , moth , towards the beginning of the cold weather, and 
bdjra and jodr as it advances. The wealthy eat wheat and bdjra , but of course 
they enjoy native delicacies and sweetmeats, glii, pickles, and so forth, un- 
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known to the poor. All that the latter use is oil, now and then on great 
occasions such as the holi, riewdli , &c. But they can always afford salt and 
can often vary their diet with sag or green food. Living in this style a culti- 
vator is happy enough : a rag and a handful of grain is enough for him seven 
or eight months of the year, and for the remainder, once the sun is fairly up, 
he is content, and for the cold part of the day his closed hat and the society 
of bis cattle, with a fire of refuse and dung in the morning, combine to give* 
if not enough, still serviceable warmth.” 

There are no special observances in the ceremonies of either Hindus or 

Musalzmins in the district, nor does the religious ran- 
cour and jealousy as noted elsewhere appear to have 
ever existed here to any great extent. Eiawa is the seat of two Christian 
missions, one of which is a zandna mission, established a few years ago. The 
other, which has been more than 30 years in existence, has a congregation of 
87 professing Christians, of whom 44 are under 20 years of age, and amongst 
these only five males are returned as able to read and write. This is, if correct* 
a very low proportion when compared with the results of missionary operations 
in other districts. The proportion of Musalm&ns to Hindus is very small, and 
has been noted elsewhere, and it may be due to the predominance of a warlike 
Hindu population that we hear so little of religious feuds and animosities, for 
these only occur where the aggressive Muhammadan section have scqpe hope 
of success from their numbers or influence. Hindus, as a rule, are satisfied to 
live peaceably, though were the British rule removed to-morrow, they would 
try and make the killing of a cow, a capital offence, and would rovert to other 
simitar time-honoured usages : on the other hand, Musalm&na are essentially 
bigoted, intolerant, aud arrogant, and had they the power would, in their own 
expressive language, “ send all infidels, whether Christians or Hindus, to hell by 
tile edge of the sword.” 

Yishrro, Shiva, and S&kti, under their many forma and spoliations, divide 
between them, at the present day, the attention and 
devotion of almost all orthodox Hindus. In some 
instances, as might be expected, the worship of some particular form of the 
deity has excluded all others, and thus sects have arisen which in numbeitf 
ibd importan c e Car exceed these who profess to fellow the ritusj^e^ '*** 
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an l PmAms only. In Upper India, we have the Riimavats or RAmdnandis, 
mid the Ramanujas or Sri Vaishnavns, as the principal divisions of those who 
worship Vishnu, and 1 propose to give here Rome account of the first division 
as the more important. 1 The RAmavats address their devotions to the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, as Kamacliaudi a, and the subsidiary manifestations ns Sita, 
Lnkshmana, and Uanuman. Ran anand, the founder of the sect, was, according 
to some, the disciple of R&m&uiija, and according to others fourth or fifth in 
descent from that teacher, and would therefore be placed in the thirteenth 
century. But “ there is great reason,” writes Wilson, “ to doubt his being 
entitled to so remote a date, and consequently to question the accuracy of 
his descent from Ramanuja,” and from the accounts given of the dates of other 
teachers, it may be inferred that he flourished not earlier than the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. R im&nand is reported 
to have seceded from the Ramanujas on account of their objection that, during 
his wanderings as a pilgrim, he could not have observed that privacy at his 


Theology o£ the It Ami- 
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meals which is a vital observance of the Ramanuja sect. R-'tmanaud resided 
at Benares, in a math near the Punch Ganga ghat, and the chief panchdyat, or 
council of the sect, is still established in the holy city. 

Vishnu, under the form of Rama-Sita and Krishna, is the principal object 
of worship, and in common with all other Vaishnavas, 
the RAmavats reverence the sdlagrdm stone and the tulsi 
(Ocimum sanctum) plant. The mendicant members 
©f the sect are known as Buiragis and Biraktas. R&mauand inculcated a 
complete liberation from the trammels of ritualism, and his followers admit no 
particular observances with regard to eating and bathing : hence their title 
avadhuta, or 1 liberated,’ and ‘ fcula/ut' or ‘ barnatdt ,’ 1 freed from the observances 
«f caste.’ The initiatory mantra is said to be Sri Jidrnd, and the salutation is 
* Jaya !%s ! Rand, jaya Rama ’ or 1 Sita lidmd' The marks of the sect are made 
by gopichandana , a white magnesian or calcareous clay 2 and red Sanders or roli, 
a preparation of turmeric and lime, and consist of two perpendicular white 
lines drawn from the root of the hair to the commencement of each eyebrow, and 
a transverse streak connecting them across the root of the nose. In the 
centre is a perpendicular streak of red which varies in shape and extent at 
the pleasure of the individual. They have also patches of gopichandana, with a 
red central streak, on the breast and each upper arm. These marks are suppos- 
ed to represent the sankh (shell), chakra (discus), gada (dub), and padma 
(lotus) which Vishnu hears in his four bands, whilst the central streak is Sri or 
Lakshmi. Some go so far as to have the emblems cicatrized on their bodies 


1 Based on H. H. Wilson's sketch of the sect in collected works (Ed. Rost), l, 40. * The 

more devont obtain thdrgopichmdata from the pool in Dwsrka, itt On Jit', where thepopi* 
m SUm i f idtttWe mttt* Ian dnanmd tbmmmlfm whan the* hoard at Krishna’* death* 
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by means of metallic stamps* All wear a necklace of the tuhi plant, and carry 
a rosary made of the same plant or of the seeds of the lotus. B&manands’ 
principal disciples have founded many important sects who still maintain an 
intercourse with the llama vats proper and with each other. Twelve are enumer- 
ated as the most conspicuous AiAnand ; Kabir the weaver; llai D&s the 
Cbam&r ; Pipa the Rajput ; Sursuranand, Sukhanaud, Rhav&nand ; Dbanna 
thoJat; Sena the Nai ; Mahanaud, Parmanand, and Sri&nand. This list, as 
noted by Wilson, shows the Catholic character of R&manand’s teaching. He, in 
fact, broke down the barriers of caste and taught that there was no difference 
between Bhagw&u and the Bhakt, or the deity and his worshipper. That as 
the deity apj>eared under the forms of a boar, a fish, and a tortoise, the Bhakt 
might be born as a Chatnar or a Koli* 

Leaving aside for the present the great apostles, such as Kabir and Rai Das, 
who have founded schisms quite as important as the original sect, I shall note 
the minor teachers of the schools who, although they did not establish separate 
schools, have attained a great celebrity and are held in reverence by millions 
in these provinces. The Rajput Pipa is called Raja of Gangaraunor Gagrauo, 

and was originally a worshipper of the female form of 
Shiva, but abandoned his home to become a disciple of 
B4m&nand at Benares. Amongst the stories related of him in the JBhakta 
Mala is one in which he is represented as meeting a furious lion in the forest. 
Pipa subdued the savage beast by merely throwing the holy tuhi rosary on 
the animal's neck and whispering in his car the mantra of the Itama vats. He 
then lectured the lion on the impropriety of devouring men and kine, and sent 
him away repentant and resolved not to sin so again. Some cakes were given 
to Sursuranand by an outcaste, and the holy man changed them into tuhi leaves 
in his mouth. Dhanna w as warned by Vishnu himself to become a disciple 
of K&tihmancL Other celebrated followers of Ramanand were Kabhuji, Sur 
D6s, Tulsi Das, and Jayadeva. Nabbaji wrote the Bhakta Mala, or an account of 
the religious orders. He was by birth a Dom, one of the lowest castes. He 
K4bb»ji. was k° r3Q having been miraculously restored 

to sight by Kil, a Yaishnava teacher, became an inmate 
of a math and wrote his book for bis guru . It is probable that he lived at the end 
of Akbar's reign, as he was visited at Brindahan by Tulsi D&s early in the reign 
of bhihjabin* Sur Das, a poet, was blind, and wrote many poems and hymns 
of various lengths in praise of Vishnu, chiefly, however , padas or stanzas of four 
lines, the first line forming a subject, which is repeated as the last and the 
burthen of the song. These stanzas are sung at public entertainments and at the 
devotional exercises of the V aiahnava ascetics. The tomb of Sur C&s is said to 
be in % grove at SVnupur, about two mi\$* from Benares. Tulsi D&s was a native 

Btyfyox, in the Band* district, and urged bf a 
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R&ma. He then, abandoning his home, visited Benares, and afterwards 

Chitrakot, in the Banda district, where he was reward- 
TuIm Um, e( j by a visit from Hanum&n in his dreams. He is 

said to have induced Sh&hjahAn to abandon the sacred site of old Debli and 
remove to Shahjahdnabad. It would appear that he, as well as N&bh&ji, became 
disciples of the R&in&vat teacher, AgradAs. Tulsi DAs followed his guru to Go- 
bardban, but afterwards returned to Benares and commenced his celebrated 
Hindi version of the Ramayana in samrat 1631 (1574 A. IX) He continued to 
reside in Benares and built a temple to Sita-RAma, and a math adjoining it, 
where he died in 1680 samvat , or 1623 A. D. Besides his great work, ho is 
the author of a Sat Sui> or collection of one hundred stanzas ; of the Iiam 
Gujidvalij a Gitdvali y and Vinaya Patrika y a series of poetical compositions of 
a moral and religious tendency, besides a large number of hymns and short 
religious poems. Jayadeva was a resident of a village called Kinduvilva, and 

married subsequently to his espousing a coenobitic 
J*yadera. life. He is the author of the Gita Govinda in praise 

of Krishna, and many strange stories are told of him. In one instance, having 
been robbed by tliags, his hands and feet were cut off by the robbers, but the in- 
jured limbs sprouted fresh again, and he also restored to life his wife Padmavati, 
who had committed suicide from grief at his supposed death. The Ganges, too, 
to do him honour and to prevent his fatiguing himself, abandoned its old course 
and came full eighteen ho* out of its way, to enable him to perform his daily 
ablutions at ease. Here we leave the Vaislmavas for the present. 

Education, in the Etawa district, is under the supervision of the Inspector 
of the second or Agra Circle of the department of 
education, in concert with the local committee, of 
which the magistrate is officially the president. At the educational census in 
1847, there were 4 Arabic and 48 Persian schools, and 13 (Sanskrit and 40 
Hindi schools in the district, or a total of 105 schools, attended by 833 pupils, or 
2*6 per cent, of the school-going population. In the Arabic and Persiau 
schools the average salary of the teachers was only Rs. 5-14-8 per mensem, 
and of the 48 Persian and Urdu schools, EtAwa contained 18, Phaphtmd 7; 
two villages, two oach, and the remaining nineteen were found each in a 
different locality. Tbere'were 48 teachers, and all of them, except three KAyaths, 
were MusalmAns. Three of the teachers had been employed for over 20 years, 
3 for over It years, 7 for over 4 years, and the remainder for less than 4 years. 
Of the 3 98 pupils who attended, 198 were Musalmins, 134 were KAyaths, 28 
were Brahmans, and 23 were Baniyas. In the four Arabic schools the Korin 
alone was taught* The Hindi schools were scattered over the whole district, 
and of the teachers, 83 were KAyaths, with an average salary of Rs, 3-11-5 per 
Sanskrit schools, 4 were situated in EtAwa* 2 in Auraiya* 
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mud the remainder in separate villages. The teachers were all Brahmans. Of 
the 435 pupils who attended these schools, 196 were Brahmans, 99 were 
Baniyas, 28 were KAyaths, and 26 were Rajputs, whilst there were only four 
Musalm&ns. EtAwa was one of the experimental districts placed under the 
Visitor-General of Schools, whose returns for 1850-51 show 248 unaided 
village schools, attended by 1,558 pupils 1 and 7 tahsili Government schools, 
attended by 360 pupils. 1 These tahsili schools were opened in 1850, the 
superior zila school was opened in 1856, and at the same time village schools 
were reorganised. The female schools were opened in 1863 and the Anglo - 
vernacular aided schools were opened in 1864. The following statement gives 
the official returns for 1860-61, 1871-72, and 1874-75 : — 


Educational Statistics of the Etaica District . 
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OhNM of school In 1874-76. 
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Hie superior zila school is usually known by the name of Hume’s High 
School, in compliment to the Collector of that name (Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B.), 
who encourged its early development and erected the lmndsome school-house, 
in which it is held, in the year 1861. The school is under a Btfl|p*ttn master, 
and is the best of its kind in the North-Western Provinces. The Anglo-ver- 
nacular school entered in 1860-61 is the original of Hume’s High School, and 
the two entered for 1871-72 are placed at Phaphund and Ajitmal. Tbo 
nacnlar in common nse in the tahsili and halkabandi schools is HipaiiO -MiT 
the close of 1873 there were 187 pupils in Hume’s High Sdbodl, • ■■ ; 

were Hindus and 15 were Musalmans, giving an average daily 
174*14. The system of instruction embraces English, MathemaUte^sssilKI 
sian o^^anskrit, and 34 boys are in the three highest classes in 
Between 1865 and 1873, 42 boys passed the entrance examination 
eutta University. The annual cost to Government of the institution ia'Ha. 
11,604. Besides the school, there is attached to the institution a boarding-house 
with 35 scholars, of whom ten pay for their own support ; three free schools, 
with: an attendance of 224 pupils, and several Hindi schools, with an a verage 
attendance of 140' pupils. Taking the nuiriber of possible pupils At one-half the 
males from 6 to 20 years of age (124,429 ), there should have been 62,214 boys 
at school in 1872, while there wore only 2,887. " Tt tie shows the need that 

there is for the extension of tbe villago school-system. .The ratoaenolleeted at 
the eensns, though inaccurate and untrustworthy itt detail,etUl in their general 
result point to the same conclusion, 
of Hmdtis and MusahnAus, in 1872, ofeaeh 
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the tdtal population of the same religion, sex and age ; "Christians and others 
neither Muhammadans nor Hindu are omitted as insignificant in . numbers and 
influence : — 
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Mr. H umo&tker yes honourable mention for his efforts in the cause of education. 
Besides fee High School, he built numerous halkabandi or village schook wher- 
ever there was any important village or cluster of villages. These were all 
^ipfftracted on an uniform plan, and to each school he made a straight road 
tfohjfrortirin with the nearest high road of any importance, so that there might 
■*' .^^feext .for ignorance of locality. Several of these schools and nearly all 
" r foods have fallen into great disorder, for in many instances the schools were 
owing to a certain amount of pressure whichtgradually died away 
- . [rmttA ?• rawSifo vel tv of their first institution had passed off. Mr. Neale writes : 
''^•.Ifyflitporlence.of the district enables me to testify to the prevalence of a fair 
wfementary edu cation. The number of applicants from this district alone for 
employment in the settlement office was surprisingly large at the outset ; and 
during the progress of my work here I could always command any number of 
Hindi readers and writers at a very low prioe ; so many indeed that I was able 
to select them competitively. But I do not think it safe to say moch more, of 
their further attainments, excepting perhaps a limited knowledge of arithmetic. 
The halkabandi schoolraasteraare an inferior class ; they do not know that teach- 
ing consists of imy thing futther thau getting so much learnt by heart, with- 
out any regard to' increafdogthod'hinking powers of the learners. And I do not 
consider that the primers out he various subjects taught in these schools are of 
the fittest description, they. s ss m to me trifling in matter and poor in comDosi- 
"tictti;** - 
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The post-office statistics for three years in the last decade are shown in the 

„ ^ following table : — 

Post-office. ® 
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In addition to the above, the receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungalows 
amounted to Rs. 585, and the expenditure to Rs. 257 ; the receipts from ser- 
vice postage to Rs. 3,915, and the expenditure to the same amount, making a 
total receipts of Rs. 20,835. 

There are eleven imperial post-offices and thirteen district offices in the 
Etdwa district. The following table gives the number of letters, newspapers, 
parcels, and books, received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 
1870-71 : — 
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The imperial post-offices are at Etdwa, Achhalda, Ajitmal, Bidhftna, Bharth- 
na, Bakewar, Dalilnagar, Jaswantnagar, Auraiya, Pbaphund, and Phaphuud 
Railway-station. District offices are open at Aheripur, Airwa, Bela, Barhpura, 
Baralokpur, Chakarnagar, Kudarkot, Usrdbdr, R dll in, and Sabdil. 

The chaukiddrs or village-watchmen are organised under Act XVI, of 1873, 
FoVce and in 1 876 numbered 1,888, or one to every 441 inha- 

° *' bitants. There are 3,170 inhabited sites in the district 

There are also 82 road chaukiddrs, and of both the magistrate speaks in high 
terms. The sanctioned cost is Rs. 53,412 per annum, which is met from the 
ten per cent c ess. The regular police enrolled under Act Y. of 1861, during 
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the same year, numbered 531 men of all ranks. Their cost was Rs. 73, *>67, of 
which Rs. 65,162 are debited to provincial funds. The proportion of police to 
area is one to every 3*07 square miles and to every 1,259 inhabitants. The fol- 
lowing statement shows the crime calendar for a series of years and tho 
results of police action in the detection of crime and the prosecution ot 
offender - 
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These figures represent the normal state of crime throughout the district* 
and with the exception of burglaries and thefts, the administration compares 
favourably with other districts in the division. The only case of note of late 
years is that of Balwant Singh, son of Raja Jaswant Singh, e.s.i., who had 
long been a notoriously bad character, and was convicted of flogging to death a 
man and woman under circumstances of great atrocity. There are first-class 
police-stations at Et&wa, Ajftmal, Bidhuna, Bela, Bakewar, Jaswantnagar, 
Auraiya, Phaphund, and Baralokpur ; second-class stations at Basr&h&r, 
Bliarthna, Or&h&r, Sahson, Barhpura, Chhachhund, Kudarkot, KaiSiausi, 
Bah&il, and Airwa ; and third-class stations at Sandaus, Dalilnagar, Bijalpur, 
Jarauli, Kiratpur, and Shergarh. A first-class station has usually a sub-in- 
spector, two head-constables, and twelve men ; a second-class station has from 
three to six constables less, and a third-class station has two head-constables 
and from six to nine men* An out-post has merely a head-constable and 
three men. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows 

The average number of prisoners in the jail in 1 850 
was 462 ; In 1860 was 124, and in 1870 was 226 : the 
ratio per cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census 
of 1865 (626,444), was in 1850, -073; in 1860, -019; in 1870, -036. The 
number of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 1,020, and in 1870 was 8£g*4^hom 
32 were females* The number of persons discharged in 1870 : 
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1870 there were 245 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to 
average strength of 108*52 ; 7 prisoners died, or 3 10 of the average strength. 
The cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 was — for rations, Rs. 18-10-4 ; clothing, 
Its. 3-8-4; fixed establishment, Its. 12-12-1; contingent guards, Rs. 5-15-3 ; 
police guards, Rs 2-9-3; and additions and repairs, Rs. 5-1-7, or a total of 
its. 48-8-10. The total manufactures during (he same year amounted to Rs. 
1,877-2-0, and the average earnings of each prisoner to Its. 8-5-0. In 1870 the 
Muhammadan prisoners numbered 77, and the Hindu 649. * There were 16 
prisoners under 16 years of age, 743 between 16 and 41), 88 between 40 and 
60, and 8 above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners 
were — agriculturists, 407 ; labourers, 280 ; Government servants, 46 ; and shop- 
keepers* 4 ; 0. The jail statistics for the year 1874 are as follows. 

The Bhareh Raja is a Sengar belonging to one of the oldest families in the 
district, and his estate lies in parganah Auraiva, partly 

in the Jumna-Chambal duab at the confluence of the two 

Baja of Bhareh. rivers and partly on the left bank of the Jumna, while 

one village, Kacheri, lies to the south of the Chambal, adjoining Sandatts. 
It comprises fifty villages. The first four settlements (1802-03 to 1823-24) 
were made with Rho Mokat Singh as znnu'nd&r, who assumed the title of 
Raja at the fourth settlement. The fifth and succeeding settlements up to 
that effected by Mr. Gubbins in 1840 were made with Lala Partab Singh, bis son, 
unddr the management of Raja Mokat Singh’s brother, Kunwar Zalim Singh. 
j*art4b Singh died, and from 1855 to October, 1870, the estate was under the 
Court of* Wards, Raja Mabendra Singh attained his majority in 1870 and the 
estate was released, but he enjoyed it barely a year, and on ids demise, in Septem- 
ber, 1871, it was again taken charge of by the district authorities. The young 
R&ni Baisni, widow of the late Raja, and Rani Cbandel, his mother, now own 
the efj te. The former resides with her father in the Rai Bareli district of 
Oudh, and the latter receives an allowance from the estate and live* at Bhareh* 
Mr. Lawrence, in a recent report on the estate, writes: — “ The unde of the 
deceased, Raja Kunwar Rup Singh, once a rebel, is now quietly living at KtAwa; 
Kehari Singh, his son, is at Bhareh. They both enj^y their allowances. RAai 
Chandel still continues her hostility to the father nfm: Son, though she has gone 
through the form of forgiving the latter ; still the family differences do and 
must remain unsettled. It is an unfortunate state of things : two childless 
B&nis, the rebel brother-in-law of the elder, and his son of twenty-two years of 
age a confirmed opinm-eater, and, I am afraid, a hopeless protegk Such as ho 
is, the hopes ofrlti "brotherhood are centred in him. But he is unable to take 
up a proper position for want of means, and while the RAni Baisni continues an 
absent ee, it is impossible to do more for him than has been done* Things must 
tw luring RAni Chandel’® life, and on her domtoRAni Bated will 
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probably return to Bhareh. * Of the accumulations (about eight lakhs of rupees) 
left by the late Raja, a large portion was appropriated by the Rfini Cliandcl 
before the property was placed under the Court, and the rest has gone to make 
up a loan of Its. 00,000 to the estate of Kumvar Zoliar Singh in the same 
district.” The Bhareh estate has now an actual rental of Its. 55,954 and a 
potential rental of Ks. 69,431, and pays a revenue of Rs. 34,266. For the fiscal 
history of tho Jumna-Chambal portion, see Bhareh in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment following. 


laluka Rum. 


Taluka Ruru belonged to the head of the Sen gar family who settled in 
this district, and its chief has always borne the title of 
Raja. It was founded by a tribe of the Sengars who 
tinder their leaders, a Raja, a Rai, and a Rawat, crossed tho Jumna some six 
centuries ago and occupied a large portion of the district. The Raja settled 
at Ruru, a village on the right bank of the Ptmdia in parganah Bidhuna ; 
the Rai at Bhikra, and the Rawat at Kansi, in the same pargauali. The last 
Raja of Ruru in lineal descent was Khushal Singh, who died some fifteen years 
before the cession, leaving 1 u several widows, a nephew, Hitnanehal Singh, in 
the third descent from his brother, Sumer Singh, and an illegitimate son named 
Ghansam Singh, said to be by an Ahirin mother.” Tho first settlement after 
the cession included 34 J villages, and was made at a revenue of Rs. 54,668 
with Ilimanchal Singh. The second settlement was made with the R&m 
Bhadaurin, widow of Raja Khusli&l Singh, in consequence, it is said, of the 
absence of Himancha 1 Singh. The third settlement was made with the 
Rdni, notwithstanding the application of Himancha] Singh to be allowed to 
en g a £<b arcd the fourth settlement was also made with her at a revenue of 
Rs. 50,777 for 35£ villages. During the currency of the fourth settlement, 
Himanchal Singh brought a suit in the Provincial Court of Bareilly against the 
Rani Bhadaurin and Chandan Singh of Sah&r, who managed the projjprty for 
her, resting his claim on an alleged adoption by the Rani. The court held his 
claim not proved, and dismissed the suit oil the 13th April, 1813. Thereupon 
the claimant appealed to the Sudder Diwani Adalat, and, in August, 1817, his 
claim was again rejected, but on the application of Gbaus&m Singh, the addition 
tvas made to the decree, that Ghansam was the true heir and entitled to 
possession. Tho fifth settlement was made witijL Ghansam Singh at live 
revenue of the previous settlement, but in the moan while Himanchal appealed 
to tho Privy Council, and in January, 1834, an order was made dismissing not 
only Hirnanchal’s claim but Ghftns&m’s claim. The estate was thus left 
without, an owner and was placed under direct management, ei»4. was summarily 
assessed Jn 1246 fasli (1838-39A.D.) at a revenue of Ks. 53,154. At the 
settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, Mr. Gubbins admitted the village 
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proprietors to engage for 31 villages of the ialuka, bearing a revenue of 
Rs. 32,023, whilst 30 villages declared to be the property of the Ruru »cfj, and 
paying a revenue of Rs. 21,061, were leased in farm for fifteen years, subject to 
a talukadari allowance of Its. 4,249 per annum for the benefit of the Ruru Raja. 
Mr. Gubbins recommended that Hiinanclial Singh should be recognized as 
Raja, but he did not live to enjoy his new dignity, and before his death every- 
thing belonging to him, including even the materials of the house he lived in, 
was sold in execution of a decree for costs in the suit he lost before the Privy 
Council. Ilis heir, Fateh Singh, was admitted to engage, and it was directed 
that the proceeds of the farm should accumulate for Fateh Singh during his 
minority. In 1857, Fateh Singh joined the rebels, or, as the people say, was 
unable to prevent his followers and dependents from acting with those in arms 
against authority in the district. He died before ho was brought to trial, but 
his estate was confiscated, and Ins son, still recognized as the head of the 
fiengars, now possesses only the family village of Ruru Kalan and three 
small neighbouring estates. The bulk of the property has been distributed in 
rewards for services during the same period. The young Raja is an intelligent 
and well-disposed lad, though somewhat unpolished, and anything that 
can be done for him and his family would be welcomed as a boon by the 
great mass of his clan throughout the district. His present estates are not 
worth more than one thousand rupees a year, and it is feared that his efforts 
to keep up the traditional display of the head of his house may eventually 
involve in ruin this last remnant of the once fairly sufficient possessions 
of the Ruru raj. In 1874, lie was appointed tafisildar and has been doing 
well. 


The RAo of Kakaotu is a member of another old Sengar Tb&kttr family 
Kdo of Kakiotu and minor settled in parganah Auraiya. He has now only five 
branchy or H ; x villages, and the present holder embarrasses him- 

self in a vain attempt to keep up the traditional glory of his house. The home 
of the Sengar chief of Patti Nakkat was of sufficient importance in the reign 
of Akbar to give its name to a mahal or fiscal sub-division, but it has long 
since disappeared from the list of county families. Amongst the junior and 
less well-known members of the great Sengar house may be mentioned the L&la 
of Sah&r, in parganah Bidhfina. Tho founder of the family was Sadan Singh, 


Taloka a petty sharer in tho proprietary right to the villago 

of Mau. He made himself useful to the Oudh gover- 
nors, Almas All KhAn, and Raja Baramal, and through their influence and his 
own industry collected together the nucleus of a taluka just before the cession 
of the district to the British. Sadan Singh transferred his services to our 
earlier Coll ectors, and for the aid rendered by him was not only confirmed in 
also received a considerable reward. When the Collector 
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was ordered to negotiate a loan with the utmost promptitude for the exigencies 
of the army in the field, Sadan Singh rendered essential aid, and between him- 
self and Udtti chand of Kanauj subscribed nearly a lakh of rupees to the loan. For 
these reasons he was always a favourite with the district authorities, and trans- 
mitted his estate almost intact to his son Chandan Singh, in whose time ruin 
mine on the house* 

The assessment of the first and second settlements of the talnka was made 


at Its. 1,45,251 for 158f villages; this was raised at the third settlement to 
Kb. 1,59,251, and at the fourth settlement to Its. 1,75,201. In 1831, the area 

was reduced bv 84- villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 

Kwcal history of Saha r. ' . ' , , 

12,899, l>v which the revenue of the laluka was reduced 
tolls. 1,02,301. Salmr passed through the furnace of the famine of* 1837-38, 
and the talukadar was utterly unable to recover the rents from his cultivators. 
Still Government, in order to carry out its anti-talu&a policy, pressed for the 
arrears and brought the estate to auction in 1838 for an arrear of Rs. 55,991. 
No purchaser appeared, and the right, title, and interest of Chandan Singh in 
150f villages fell to Government for ton rupees. The villages were then sum- 
marily settled with the residents in 1216 fasli (1838-39 A.D.) at a progressive 
revenue which, in 1248 fasti, amounted to 11s. 1,83,525. Several villages 

remained under direct management for want of farming offers ; others broke down 
in 1247 fasli, in which year the balances were very heavy, and would have been 
greater bad not the revision of settlement under Regulation I X. of 1 833 commenced, 
when considerable reductions were made by Mr. Guhhins. There is little doubt 
but that the enhancements of the third and fourth settlements left less than one 


third of the rental assets to the proprietor, but still the profits made by Chandan 
Singh were vci'y large. Mr* Guhbins attributes 1 the ultimate ruin of Chandan 
Singh u partly to his having divided his large estate among connections who 
enjoyed a large share of the profits and failed him in his hour of need, 40 rl part- 
ly to his having by his own profuse expenditure, by the great increase demand- 
ed from him at the fourth settlement, and by the loss sustained in the bad sea- 
son of 1241 fasti and later years, become so inextricably involved as to compel 
him to forostal the rents of the coming year, to make good the revenue of the 
past/* He always paid his revenue with punctuality and managed bis affairs 
bo well that “ he was generally reverenced and respited by all but his own tribe, 
who could never forgive his sudden rise to power and authority over (hem. ** 
Chandan Singh was succeeded by bis son Cbbatar Singh, who is still alive and 
did us good service in the mutiny. The present representative has but a few 
villages, the chief of which is S&h&r, noted for its pretentious mud fort, and for 
its having been in former times the head of a mahdl or fiscal sub-division cor* 
responding to the modern parganah. 


1 II, Set. ttep., 3 £7. 
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Connected with the Sah&r family is the Malbausi family. As early as 1808, 
„ „ . Satlan Singh laid claim 1 to hold Malhausi on a fixed 

revenue ( mukarari ), and in the following year Cbandan 
Singh presented a similar application. Neither of these petitions were com- 
plied with, but Malhausi and the adjacent villages were incorporated into the 
Sahdr taluka. Mahpal Singh, brother of Olihatar Singh of Salulr, now owns 
Malhausi, and about nineteen other villages which lie saved from the general 
wreck by paying up the arrears of revenue duo upon them. Two other minor 
offshoots of the Scngar bouse of Ituru are the Kao of Bhikra and the Itdwat of 
-Kan si, both in the Bidhumi parganai?, but they are now merely petty share- 
holders and were not at any time during British rule possessed of much influence. 

The ChauhAns of PartAbner are of the same family as the ChauhAns of 
Chanhans. The Raja of Rajor and Mainpuri and the Bhadauriyas of Chand- 
Partahuer. wAr. According to local tradition, they are lineal 

descendants of PrithirAj, the Cliauhan ruler of Dehli, who fell in battle in 
1193 A.D. Ho was succeeded by Karan Singh, wl»n lived in Indul, and hia 
son, Hamir Singh, founded the city and fort of Ran tarn bhor and fell in its 
defence. 2 He left a son, TJdharn or Urham Rao, who had six wives and eighteen 
sons, and nothing to give them. The sons grew up to manhood and became 
leaders of mercenaries, and urged on by the ceaseless stream of MusalmAn 
invasion, cast about them for new lands to occupy. At this time, the tract of 
country now comprised in the districts of Cawnpore, Etawa, Mainpuri, Eta, 
Farukhabad, and the south of Agra was .occupied by the Meos, and Sumer 
SAh, one of the bravest of the sons of Urham, obtained a commission to bring 
the Meos into subjection. He collected a considerable body of followers, and 
departing frouiNimrAna, occupied the whole of the western parganahs, as the 
Bcngars had already taken possession of those on the east. Local tradition 
gives t€L date 1253 sanvat (1196 A.D.) for the settlement in EtAwa, and Mr, 
A. O. Hum© suggests the date 1267 A.D. I think that both dates are too 
early, and that 1350 A.D. or thereabouts is the earliest date that can b© assign- 
ed to the permanent settlement of the ChauhAns in the district. The chronicles 
go on to say that Sumer was so successful as to bring under his away or to 
lay the foundations of 1,162 townships. Ho then made EtAwa his capital, and 
shortly afterwards commenced the building of the old fort of EtAwa, on the left 
bank of the Jumna. He gave to his brother, Brahm Deo, the fief of Rtijor, 
with the title of Raja 3 , and Brahm Deo had two sons, Deo Brahm, who 
remained in Rajor, and RAi PariAp. who became chief of Bhongaon, and he made 
another brother, Ajaichand, Raja of Chandaus or OhandwAr j other brothers 

'Board's Re©., February 12, 1808 # No. i* August 9, No. 46 : January 9, 1809, No. 26. 

* Rantambhor hsd been founded long before the date assigned to Hamir, and wm an old and 
ce 1 e of the Hindi** when it was captured by 8ham*»t*d«df(i in 1226 ^.D. Powsott's 
* This part is very differently related by the Rajor Raia. 
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occupied Nepal, Orissa, &e. Sumer Singh was very good to Brahmans and 
gave many villages to them. Amongst his gilts mention is made of Chhi- 
bramau, which is said to have been founded by Sumer and to have been named 
by him Sumeramau. Sumer was succeeded by his son Jai Singh, who is said to 
have distinguished himself in the emperor’s service, in reducing and taking 
prisoner an Afghan marauder near Patan in Gujrat. For this service he ob- 
tained a grant of certain villages in juglr, and he is further known as the founder 
of Jaisinghpura, now called Jatpura, near Etiwa. His son was Birsingh 
Deo, the founder of Birsinghpura, and he was succeeded by his son Dandu 
Jiai, the fouuder of Dfiudpttr. Next came Sakat Singh, who founded Sakatpur 
and gave it in charity to Brahmans. After him we have his son Chandurbhan, 
the founder of Chandarpur, a hamlet of Partahner, and next Chhatar Singh aud 
his son Bikramnjit, the founder of Bikramapur, now an appanage of Part&bner. 

Bikramajit was succeeded l)y Partab Singh, and, in his time, Etawa was 
invaded by the Marhattas 1 under Hari Pant, Subah of Gwaliar, and the fort 
of EtAwa was taken. Fart&b Siugh then built the present mud -jTarfc at Par- 
t&bner, and after a time the Marhattas were succeeded by the governors on the 
part of the Mughals, who gave to Raja Partab some 413 villages in pargnaahs 
Haveli EJtawa, Dehli-Jtikhan, an<l Kurlial. Partab Singh was succeeded by 
Kharag Singh, and he by Med ini Sab, whose son was Judh Singh. N*‘xtc atne 
Oaj Singh, the founder of Gajsinghpur, now called Bujtalua, in parganah Eidwa, 
who distributed the taluka into four parts amongst his four sons in 1741) sun. 
(1(583 A.D.) He was succeeded by Gopul Singh, who was stripped of all his 
possessions by the Musalmun governors and was confined to Purtdbner. Next 
came Narpat Singh, Sambhar Singh*, the learned and charitable Nardvan 
Singh, and the skilful archer Daryao Singh. The last is noticeable for his 
grove, garden and well on the G hat-ka-gaon road, and the pavilion erected by him 
in the Partubner fort. He lived. at the cession to the British, and was^^ccecded 
by Cbait Singh, whoso personal extravagance, aided by the conduct of the 
numerous relatives who lived upon his charity, so completely involved the estate 
that much had to be sold to save the remainder. He was succeeded by his sou 
Lokindur Singh, who had the good fortune to bo placed under the guardianship 
of his uncle, Zohar Singh, in 1855. The latter, for his services during the 
mutiny, w&s rewarded with the grant of several villages. Other houses of the 
same stock were the Rajas of Chakarnagar aud Sakrauli and the Rao of Kishui. 
At the settlement, in 1840, the Part&bner estate comprised eleven villages, 
assessed at a revenue of Rs. 7,8d6. Many claims wore preferred by the 
occupants of the several villages to be admitted to engage direct for the Govern- 
ment revenue) but in only one case, the village of Arampur, were the claims 


1 Nothing was known of the MmrhatUs In Et&wa even in 1740 san, t so that predecessor 
Oai Smffbjirculd not have lived in their time if this date were correct^ 
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allowed, and here tho Raja was allowed a malikana amounting to 18 per cent, ot 
the gross assets. At both the last and the present settlements the Raja has been 
treated with marked leniency , and he now' owns twenty villages in full proprie- 
tary right. The Raja himself is nearly imbecile, but his cousin Risal Singh, 
who manages the estate, is intelligent and energetic, and the heir to tho gadi is 
a bright and clever boy. The family is poor and with difficulty maintains a 
becoming state, but Mr. Hume did much for them by assisting them to 
raiso the rents of the cultivators to a fair standard. 

The Ohakarnagar taluka was situated in the Chambal- Jumna du&b, and 
the lands comprising it are now in the Bhartlma tahsfl. 

Taluk* Ohakarnagar. j} )e y were bounded on the west by Maholi in patti 

Ram ait, and on the east by Mana Sanda in taluka Bhareh, and comprise a coun- 
try much cut up by tlie ravines of the two great rivers. Tho level upland is 
extremely limited, and no single village is bt^yond the influence of the ravines. 
There is no good Ur or kachdr land along the Cbambal, though along the Jumna, 
certain villages, such as Golmni, Naugaon, &o., possess some excellent alluvial 
land. The taluka was founded by Tilokclmnd, one of tho brothers of Sumer 
Sa’», to whom was given the title of Rawat. He was succeeded by Lai Suh, and 
he by Kharag Sen. Then came Udair&j, llamsah&i, and Ohhatar Singh, who 
was the first to assume the title of Raja. He was followed by Durga Das, 
Kit'sit Singli, Mathura Das, Mandh&ta Singh, Indurjit, Ajit, Rambaksh Singl), 
Lachhinan, Rakht Singh, Kahan Singh, Khushal Singh, and Bhup&l Singh. 
In 1803, the Collector was severely exercised by the conduct of Raja Ram 
Baksh Singh of Ohakarnagar, who persisted in retaining the semblance of the 
semi-independent power that, thanks to tho troublesome character of his country 
and the anarchy and confusion of the times, he had been accustomed to, 1 and at 
last the Magistrate was applied to and the estate was attached. The immediate 
cause of^e Raja’s recusance was that he was called upon for the surrender of cer- 
tain thags and dakaits who resided in his territory, and paid him a portion of their 
ill-gotten gains in return for his protection. He at once fled across the Cham- 
bal, but the Government declined to endorse the Magistrate’s proceedings, and 
directed him first to proceed by regular inquiry and inform the Raja that if he 
returned bis estate would bo restored to him on bis paying up the arrears of 
revenue due from it, and on his giving security for future good behaviour* The 
Raja accepted these conditions, and a settlement was made with him from 1210 to 
1213 at Rs. 12,344, but still, as already noticed, the trouble he gave led tho 
Board of Commissioners itself to recommend that the estate should be settled 
in perpetuity with him at a fixed annual revenue. The second settlement, from 
1213 to 1215 fasli, was made with R4m Singh’s son, Laohhman, at the same 
revenue. The third settlement was made with L&ia Bakht Singh, son of 

earl** if, 1*09, No. 7 A.? Joljr IS, 1S03, No. *j Attfrtftft f* Wo* * <* 
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ljuehkraan, at a slight increase, the revenue amounting to Rs. 13,726. The 
fourth settlement was made with Bakht Singh, who was succeeded by his 
brother Kalyan Singh, and the revenue was increased to Rs. 15,001. 
At the settlement in 1840 Mr. Gubbins found all the villages of the t&luka 
except Chakarnagar and Ganiar in the occupancy and management of various 
members of the family, who paid the Raja fixed rents, the aggregate of which, 
with the rent of Gani&r, was equivalent to the State demand on the taluka, leav- 
ing Chakarnagar alone rent-free in the possession of the Raja. The dates of 
the alienation of the villages varied very much, each succeeding Raja having 
made grants to his relatives, who, in some villages, had so far multiplied as to 
form cultivating communities holding in pattiddri tenure, and in others the 
cultivation was managed by tenants under them. In a fow villages the pos- 
session of the Chauhan village communities appeared to be independent of, and 
antecedent to, the possession of the Raja, and these tenures, known as £ frirt*\ 
are said to have been sometimes revoked by the Raja, who conferred them on 
his own more immediate relations. The exercise of such power must tave 
been attended with such danger and hardship, both from the difficulty of dis- 
possessing parties after long occupancy, and the necessity of providing for them 
after ejection, that it could seldom have been had recourse to. 

The Sahson taluka, lying in the Ghambal-Kuari Duiib, to the sooth of the Cba- 


Taluka Sahson. 


karnagar taluka, was not included in British territory 
until 1214 fash (1806-07 A.D.) when the first settle- 


ment 1 was made with Raja Lachhman Singh of Chakarnagar at a revenue of 
Rs. 3,001. At the second settlement the revenue was raised to Rs. 3,601, and at 
the third to Rs. 4,601. On the accession of Kaly&n Singh to the Chakarnagar 
gadiy he also was admitted to engage in 1825-26 s*t the same revenue, and 
the relative position of the talukadar and village proprietors remained un- 
changed until the revision under Regulation IX. of 1833. A fe^illages 
were held under grants from the Rajas by Chauhans, one (Pasiya) bjnKachfa- 
w&has, and one (Pipraula GarhJya) by Parih&rs, whilst the remainder were 
held in direct management by the Raja. During the revision, elaims were 
advanced to almost every village in both talukas, and these were at first 


Effect Of Mr. dubbin.’ strenuously opposed by the Raia. Mr. Gubbins 

decided m favour of the claimants “ when they 
occupied the soil as a pattiddri or bhdyachdra community, holding from 
a remote period and on a title which could not be proved to be derived 
from the Raja ; and against them, wherever the claimants’ possession 
was merely zaminddri and clearly derived from a grant of any of the 
Raja s ancestors. A malik cma allowance of eighteen percent, on the assumed 

assets was allowed to the Raja in all cases where a sub-settlem ent was made 
* Board*, toe., January's, «©?, No. *, January 8, Mot, No. fWr II, 
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with the inferior proprietors, to continue as long as the Raja was out of the 
direct management. In this manner, eight villages of Chakarnagar and two 
of Sahson were settled with the resident proprietary bodies by order of the 
settlement officer, and subsequent to the settlement, at tho voluntary request 
of the Raja, thirteen other villages of Chakarnagar and three of Subsoil were 
settled with the occupant parlies as proprietors, subject to a similar talukadari 
allowance to the Kaja as malikana . Mr. Gubbins found the rate on the assess-' 
able area in Chakarnagar as high as Re. 1-9-3 per acre, whilst in Sahson it 
was only Re. 0-12-3. In the former talnka, the villages were pressed with an 
exorbitant revenue which entirely broke down in the famine year (1837-38), and 
the Raja was only enabled to pay the revenue from tho surplus profits in 
Sahson. When the settlement came on he was in great difficulties and owed 
large balances for 1246-47 faslL Mr. Gubbins therefore, to equalise the 
assessments, reduced the revenue of Chakarnagar to Us. 10,057, and increased 
that of Sahson to Rs. 5,120, giving a total decrease of Rs. 4,425. Sakkaiva 
Sakrauli was added to Sahson at a revenue of Rs. 346. Tho estate flourished 


up to the mutiny, when the Raja joined the rebels, followed by many of the 
men in whose favour he had been ousted, an 1 his estates were confiscated 
and distributed amongst those who gave assistance. A similar fate befel 
the R&na of Sakrauli. Chitr Singh, son of Guinfm Siugh of Jusohan, assumed 
the title of Rao through tho influence of the Bhadavrar Raja, but early lost 
his estates. He is said to have been descended from an illegitimate branch of 
the family. 1 The Rio of Kishni also lost his estates at an early period. 

Taluka Kamait, formerly in parganah Barhpura, and now in parganah 


Taluk a Kamait. 


Et&wa, is situate! in tho extreme western portion of 
the Jumna- Chatnbai duab attached to this district. It 


extends from the boundary of the Agra district to the village of Kbandesi Gk&r, 
in the ^harthna parganah, and includes 56 mah&ls. This tract, at the cession, 
was occupied by a colony of Bhadauriya Rajputs, from the great Bhadauriya 
head-quarters at Naugaon, in the Agra district. Nariud Singh Rao of Barh~ 
pura was then heal of the clan, and in 1210 fasli (1802-03 A.D. ) was per- 
mitted to engage as farmer for the taluka. In the cold weather of 1804 he 
broke out into open rebellion, aud in February, 1805, he was outlawed and 
expelled^ and a village settlement was made with the resident proprietary com* 
munities. These were, at first, admitted to engage only as farmers, but by 
degrees they were admitted to full proprietary rights, and by the time the revi- 
sion of settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 commenced, only seven villages 
remained on a farming tenure. Of these, Barhpura was settled with tho family 
of the ousted chief, and the remainder with the cultivating occupants. During 
the mutiny the Rao of Barhpura exerted himself to prevent his clansmen from 
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following in the course adopted by their neighbours, the Sengars, and he is still 
looked up to as the head of the clan in this district, though of course inferior 
in dignity to the Raja of Naugaon, in parganah B&h Pan&bat, in the Agra 
district. See further under Kamait in the alphabetical arrangement. 

Taluka Sandaus, better known as Parihara in the old records, comprises the 
Taluk* Parihara or du&b at the confluence of the Kauri and the Chambal and 
Bandaus. a gma n patch of country to the south between the Ku&ri 

and the Sind. The taluka did not come into the possession of the British until 
1805-06, and it was then leased for 1213 to 1215 fasli to Raja M&dho Singh* 
a connection of Sindhia, who held the fort of Sandaus. Of him the Collector 
writes : — i( He never condescended to appear in person, or even to appoint an 
agent to answer for him at the head-quarters of the district, nor did he ever 
admit the tahs-Ald&r, or allow of any direct intercourse. The tahsildar, by my 
express orders and instructions as to particular caution in his conduct and 
mode of communication and manner of requiring payment, has hitherto realized 
the revenue from this person without balance, though with delay and difficulty. 
Had the usual processes been adopted, not a cowrie of revenue would have been 
collected, not an inch of land possessed.” This formidable person was asked, in 
common with the other talukaddrs, to state his rental, but he took no notice of 
the request, and “ it was not considered expedient to urge the requisition 
further.” The amount 1 of the lease is stated to be Rs. 8,001. At the expira- 
tion of the settlement, the conduct of the Raja was such that the lease was not 
renewed, and tlxe taluka was held in direct management for the years 1216 
to 1219 fasli , and brought in about Rs. 10,000 per annum. Madho Singh 
made several applications for the farm, Lafc all were refused,* and a settlement 
was made with the village proprietors in 1220 fasli, *fith whom the successive 
settlements have been made to the present day. See, further, Sandaus in the 
alphabetical arrangement. 


The Parihar Raja of Malh&jini has little claim to the title of Raja. Mahip 


Raja of Malbijini. 


Singh flora Jagni, near Mahoba, came into the district 
some sixty years ago under the protection of the R&na 


of Sakrauli, whose daughter he married. W ith the aid of some money borrowed 
from Jagat Singh, Raja of Tirwa, in the Farukhabad district, who married the 


daughter of Z&lim Singh* Parih&r, eight villages were purchased in 1813, and 
with them he contrived to assume the title of Raja through the influence of the 


Bbadawar Raja and by virtue of his wife’s ancestry. The estate now compris- 
ing eight villages is under the Court of Wards, and the young Raja is a pupil 
at the Et& wa High School. The tilak on investiture is given by the Raja of 

1 Sec Board’s Beo., January 8, 1807, Ho. 8. ^ * Ibid, May 18, 1810, No SO > May *4* 

Ho. 80 ; April 8, llli, Ho. 18 * May 17* 1818, No, 26A j May 18* 1818, Ho* 18* and JUf 
7, 1818, No. 88. - «*■- » 
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Bbadawar. Zohar Singh, father of Zahar Singh, and uncle of the Partdbner 

chief, obtained several villages for services during the 
Zabar Singh of Chakar- mutiny, including the confiscated village of Chakarna- 

gttr and others. All of these villages were very lightly 
assessed, but owing to the extravagance and profligacy of the present owner, 
they have lately been taken under the Court of Wards. The estate now com- 
prises some twenty-six villages scattered over every parganah in the district 
except Phaphund, and is heavily encumbered. As a new man, Zabar Singh has 
no influence in his villages, and himself a cripple, the management of his estato 
lay entirely in the hands of interested agents who led it to the brink of destruc- 
tion. There is now some hopes that liis heirs may reap) some benefit from 
the acquisitions of the founder of the family, Zohar Singh. 

Sahail or Suhayal in parganah Bidhiimi was formerly a patti of parganah 
Salnir and was separately assessed during the earlier 
gioiTu^Bidblna^ 11 * n pai settlement. 1 In l80fl it was annexed 2 to parganah 

rhaphiiiid, and at the re-distribution of parganahs in 
1857 was included in Hid! una, Harbans Singh of Sahail is the representa- 
tive of an old Gaur Tlmkur family, who claim for their elan a very extended 
possession over the eastern portion of this district and the neighbouring par- 
ganahs of' the Cawnpore district. Most of their estates, in this district, have 
long ago passed into the hands of the Kayatb Chaudhri and Kanungo families. 

The Brahmans trace their origin as landholders to their having accom- 
panied the Rajput tribes in their immigrations. They 
originally served the men of the sword as pandits , 
j mrohitSy and pvjdris , and received grants of land for their subsistence, which 
by thrift, and often by fraud, they increased to the respectable proportions that 
they now possess. Chief amongst the Brahman landholders is Raja Jaswanfc 
Singh|^e.s. i., and next to him comes Budh Singh, and a numerous body of 
smaller landholders of no ancestral dignity. Jaswant Singh obtained his title 
and five villages free of revenue in perpetuity and seven villages fire© of revenue 
for life, for his services in the mutiny. He and the majority of the Brahman 
proprietors are of the Kanaujiya stock, w hich here take the place of the Gaur 
Brahmans so common in the upper Dmib. The colony is said to have been founded 
by two leaders, Mahesh and Ganesh, who came here, and under the Sabaran 
Brahmans began to acquire land by squatting or by taking up small farms of 
revenue on undertaking to pay the arrears. Raja Jaswant Singh’s father, Kham An 
Singh, had the title of Bdo, whence or when acquired is not known, as the original 
title was only Chaudhri, and lie hold a taluka comprising some forty villages. 
Mr. Neale says that Khamim Singh was remarkable “for his improvidence 

1 Board** Hoc., January 2a, 1 808, Non, 8, 9; February 2, I 809 . No. 27; May |9, 1M9, No* $7* 
— g, No. 15 ; August 28, No. H5 ; Juno 7, 1810, No, 3. 
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and recklessness, and though personally very popular with the district offi- 
cers, their influence could uot prevent the alienation of nearly all his property. 
Probably the want of' harmony bet weeu himself and his son, the present Raja, 
rendered the Rao still more reckless. There is a story current that the few vil- 


lages saved to the family were bought in for him by locking out the richest 
and most eager of the intending purchasers whilst the auction was going on/ 1 
DbAlipnagar was settled with the father of Rao Khainan Singh, and he himself 
was admitted to engage 1 for it in 1815. The estate, however, fell to ruin in 
the famine of 1837-38, and at the subsequent settlement., the Rao preserved 
only a rnalikdna allowance of 18 per cent, in six villages ; the proportionate 
balance on the remainder of the taluk a was paid up by those of the village 
occupants whose title to the management had been recognized. Bndh Singh, 
son ot Chaudliri (Jhakarpun, possesses two out of the five villages once belong- 
ing to his family. He showed unswerving fidelity in the mutiny, and was 
rewarded for bis services by a grant of money. Taluk as Korwa and Koelita 
belonged to Kanaujiya Brahman families connected with the Lakhna luuise, 
but these u were got rid of by auction sale' 1 since the British occupation of the 
district and were settled with the village communities. 

Head of the KAyath families comes that of liaglmnath Singh, talukadar 


K&yath families. 


of BurhadAna and Uir.ri, who owns thirty-two villages 
and is one of the wealthiest men in the district He 


is of the Sribastab family and Dusnra «/, and traces his origin to one 
Udaikaran, who emigrated from Ajudhiya to the court of Prithiraj at Dehli, 
fehowing himself to be brave and clever, lie was sent with a forev to Pliaplnind 
to chastise the Meos, and in 1191 A. IX succeeded in obtaining a formal patent 
fora tract valued at half a lakh ot rupees, with the tit to of Chaudliri. Pokhar 
DAs, the son of TTdaikaran, was confirmed in the office of hereditary kdmuigo 
of £ haphtind, with further emoluments by the Musalmans, and various jJJmbers 
of the family added to their wealth in the service of the Chaulians of Etawa. 
Next in importance to the BurhadAna family come a number of KAyath 
families in the EtAwa parganah, notably those in Auraiya, who are Sakseua 
KAjaths of the Pardhdn al. These latter say that they came from Kanauj after 
the death of Jaicband, and when Sumer Sah, ChauhAn, took possession of EtAwa, 
they entered his service. Pokhar I) As and Nirmal Das, hi* sons, obtained the office 
of Chaudhri, and with it the grant of several villages which are still in the posses- 
sion of their descendants. The office of kdmingo of parganah Etawa is hereditary 
in the family , and has always, for centuries, been held by some member of it. To 
the KAyath family of Chakwa and Parftsna belonged Nawal HAi, the governor of 
Etawa, who was killed by tbe Bangasb Naw&b of Farokhabad in the last century. 
The Chakwa KAy atha are of the Saksena got and Khare al ; they came into the 

4 BoMd^Hcc., Mny 1815, 20. 
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district about four hundred years ago, and were given a pacMai (25) of villages, 
which they increased to sixty, but retained only twenty at the cession in 1801-02. 
They hold now only eight villages, iho remainder having been abandoned by 
them or taken from them during the famine. The ParAsna KAyaths are a 
branch of this family. KAyaths of tbo same subdivision, but of the Dusara 
aly held taluka SarAi Ekdil, which was dismembered in 1837-38. Rai Duniya- 
pat belonged to the Chakwa family and held a small estate in this district, 
but having been appointed akhbarnavis to the NawAb of Lucknow, he left 
the country, and by degrees parted with his villages. The last village was sold 
fora very high price to Bhuteli Ram Kishan only a few years ago. Taluka 
Panja, comprising twelve villages, was early settled with Chaudliri Brijloehan 
DAs, a KAyath of Miinj, but previous to 1840 he transferred his rights to Durga 
ParsbAd, Kayath of Farukhabad, whose son, Talc ht Rai, was admitted to engage- 
ments for eleven villages by Mr. Gubbins in 1840. The Kayaths of Munj 
are now sharers in only three or four villages, though they once possessed forty 
or fifty, which have mostly fallen into the hands of their bailiffs. 

Amongst the trading classes, the family founded by Mota Mai, who came here 
from Jdlaun some four hundred years ago, is worthy 
Trading houses of notice. He was a Khatri, and built the old bisranth 

on the river, and the palatial residence, of which the remains bear witness to the 
builder’s taste and affluence, though the marble and stone-work has been 
removed and sold by his pauper descendants. He was followed by the ancestors 
of Dilsukli Rai Sacha, the banker so eminent for his integrity and wealth in 
the last century. From this family are descended the present bankers of EtAwa, 
ShiunarAyan and Gulab Chand, who hold thirteen whole villages besides 
shares in others, and RAdba Lai, AmrAo Singh, Kirpa RAm, and others. Am- 
rAo Singh has acquired considerable wealth by trade, and has purchased several 
villagjj^ the chief of which is Munj. He is, however, more or less embarrassed, 
and the money of the Sacha family seems to have fallen principally to Shiu- 
narAyan, who is one of the wealthiest men in the district. About the close of the 
sixteenth century a body of AgarwAla Baniyas made their way from Gorakhpur 
to Etawa, and one of them, LAI Bihiri, became diwAn and resided for some time at 
Kora Jahanabad, but died in EtAwa, where his son, Baijnath, built a magnificent 
residence, containing twenty-six courts, now occupied by his numerous descend- 
ants, Baldeo ParsbAd, Giridhar Das, and others. This family is fairly well off 
and still own twenty-eight villages besides shares in others. They had little 
difficulty in getting hold of the management of estates during the earlier days 
of British rule, and in most of these they were afterwards confirmed as pro- 
prietors. They are said, at one time, to have been reduced to a very low state 
of fortune, but one of their number having obtained a place about the Collect 
?n managed to recoup their losses. 
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Families of minor im- 
portance. 

Pargtnih Et&wa. 


wealth. 

Parganah Bharthna. 


Amongst the families of minor importance in the Et&wn parganah, mention 
may be made of the Kav nth family, represented by 
Baldeo ParshAd, his brother Mahar:Vj Knnwar, and Debi 
Parshud. The latter is a Deputy Collector, and the 
family, from their long service under Government, have 
been able to acquire several villages and amass considerable property. Debi Din 
Pithak belongs to an old family which has, lately, by means of successful trade, 
been able to acquire possession of eight villages. Chaudhrain Man Kunwar of 
Karhal, in the Mainpuri district, owus several villages around Bibamau, but they 
are badly managed and encumbered. Rahim Baksli, a Musalrnan Shaikh, 
owns six villages wilh a share in two others, all of which were acquired by 
his father, Did&r Baksh. They have recently suffered some losses from indigo 
speculations. Amongst prosperous traders in the same parganah may be men- 
tion Nand Kishor and Badari Parsliad of Jaswantnagar, who have invested 
much of their savings in land. Kunj Bihari Lai is a noted dealer in 
indigo and saltpetre, and Tdra Chand Saraugi has amassed considerable 
In the Bharthna parganah, Shiudeoram and llaindin of Lakhna, 
Udai Ram Mdrwari of Sarawa, and Sewa Iiam Mar- 
wAri of Khandesi, are the principal representatives 
of the trading interest. lu the same parganah the Bajpais of Nandhana have 
risen from mere agents of the Kanaujiya Brahmans of Lakhna to be landed pro- 
prietors themselves. The TiwAris, SukhbAsi Lai and ZAlim Singh, have from 
the profits of successful trade recently acquired fourteen or fifteen villages in 
Bharthna, besides estates in Phaphund. Another family who acted as agents to 
RAo Khaman bingh of Lakhna and prospered on his extravagance is that 
represented by Chandan Singh and Sumer Singh of Nasfrpur Bojha, who now own 
five whole villages and numerous mortgages on others, The Dicliits of Newari 
owe their prosperity to the same sources, money-lending and trade, as also does 
Chaudhri Dula RAo of Bahmnipur and Cheda Lai, who are both fairly^i 
©us, though not owners of large estates. 

In parganah Bidhtina, besides those already noted, are the KachhwAhas of 
Parganah Bidhfin.. Bela > represented by Raghundth and Risdl Singh, whose 

ancestors obtained one or two villages from the Seng&rs 
of Ruro, whieh they have since increased to ten or twelve. Cbimndji of Malhausi 
is of the same family as Chhatar Singh of Sahar. Madan Mohan Singh of 
Asjimabas considerable property, bnt the largest landholder is Chaudhri Jaichand, 
who does not live in the district. The trading interest is represented by Bioha 
Sdb, who owns two or three villages, and Ganna Sdh. In parganah Phaphund, 

Parganah Phaphdnd. tbe estates of Ldik Singh of Harchandpar have 

been largely inoreased by grants of estates after the 
mutiny for his services. Chaudhri Basant Rdi married into the^j^^gnngoi 


prosper- 
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family of the parganah and has now seven villages, and Baldeo Singh of Bhains- 
wk\ possesses five villages. In Auraiya, besides the Sengar chiefs of Bhareh 

and Jagamanpur in Jalaun, there is Pitam Singh, Brah- 

Iaiganah Auraiya. man of Bilavvaii, whose father invested his trade profits 

in land which has not prospered with the son. Manik Chand of Naw&da has a 
small unencumbered estate. Mu ha raj Singh of Uncha has placed his estates 
under the Court of Wards. Jdnib Chand of Ajitmal, whose father was a 
trader and only recently bought estates, is now in difficulties. The family of 
B&baran Baksh of Bahsou, an offshoot of the Brahman family of Nawada, was 
formerly prosperous, but is now decaying, and must eventually sink to the level 
of the common class of petty landholders. Traders of note are Gulzari Lai 
and Hira Lai, Banda Din, (Taya Din, Bliagi Lai, and Prithi Bam Mfie-wari, 
of Koshangpur. The above lists will give a fair idea of the leading families in 
the district, and I agree with Mr. Neale that u it cannot be called a very 
bright picture, for excepting a few instances, there is not much accumulated 
wealth, and a great many of the less important landholders are more or less 
involved, especially in parganah Auraiya.” 

Amongst the new families of importance, the principal is that founded 
bv the well-known usurer, the Bhuteli Brahman, 
*n C « eW fa ' nUie8 ° f imP ° rt ‘ Kislmn Baldeo. His father, Dalchand, earned a preca- 

rious livelihood as a wood-cutter, carrying his wares 
for one pice a bundle, and was, therefore, known as darn Bhuteli. The son now 

owns forty-uine villages in whole or part, besides being 

Bhuteli Brahmans. J / . . . * 

mortgagee ot countless shares in others, and is either 

the richest, or the second richest man in the district. Ho was once made an 
Honorary Magistrate, the usual reward of men of wealth, but falling under 
suspicion of complicity in a crime, he was first dismissed from office, but after- 
wards tW order was commuted to a permission to resign. His wealth is chiefly 
due to ms investing in land on every opportunity and exacting the full penalty 
of his bond when broken. His estates are well managed, and he insists on his 
tenants paying their full rents. He lends money to them when in need, but his 
dealings are too large, and his prudence too great, to permit him to harass them 
with civil suits. Mr. Neale writes : — u As far as I can judge, they are, as a 
body, as contented as any class of tenants in the district, though they pay a 
far higher average rate of rent and are in absolute dependence upon their 
landlord.” 

The Chaube Brahmans, represented by Jawala ParsMd and his brothers, 


Cbaube Brahmans, 


were once agents of the Kanaujiya Brahman, lido 
Khamdn Singh, and, like other agents of thriftless, 


extravagant landlords, managed to amass immense wealth. They now own forty 
viUag^gi^^Jiaving mortgages on a great many more, but, differing from the 
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Bhuteli, they show themselves rapacious and grasping landlords : they oppress 
their tenants, and some instances of extremely hard dealing and cunning are 
recorded against them. In 1875, they were sentenced to two and a half years’ 
imprisonment for their crimes. Jaswant Singh and others who represent the 
Tiwdri Brahmans of Hardui are another instance of successful though unscrupu- 
lous efforts to amass property. Ihcir father founded the fortunes of the family 

and is accused of the gravest crimes in carrying out his 
Tiwarlu of Hardui. designs, He was originally tho agent or bailiff of some 

of the older families, such as tho Kayaths of Munj, but the family now owns 

many villages, and at tho recent death of its head there wore seven or eight 

lakhs of rupees in personal property belonging to the estate. Mr. Neale 

adds : — u They are hard masters, and it is said, indeed, that they have, or 

recently had, somo private cells in their own fort in which they imprisoned 

offenders. There are the most conclusive proofs that their village papers 

representing the rental, like those of the Chaubes, are altogether false.” 

Amongst the families who have passed away are the Saharan Brahtvnms of 

M&uikpur 13isu, who have the title of Chaudhri, and coining here with the 

Cliauhtin leader, Sumer Sail, obtained a chaurdsi (84) 
Sabaran Brahmans. ... mi ... . ... 

of villages, lhey still possess some nineteen villages, 

and still affect an importance to which, numerous as they are, their present 

fallen state gives them little claim. 

There have been eight settlements of the land revenue since the British occu- 
pation. The first statement given below shows the 

Jtical history. 

revenue assessed at the first six assessments from 
12 1 0/a*ti ( 1802-03 A. D.)to 1246/aa/t (1838-39 A.D.) on the district as it now 
stands, and the succeeding statement allows the demands and collections from 
tiie diatri'vt as it then stood at the first two settlements ; — 


Saharan Brahmans. 


Jtscal history. 


Parganab. 


1210-12 

fash. 


1213-15 

fasti. 


1215-19 

fasti 


1 220-24 
fasti . 


1225-29 

fasti 


PS0-46 

fasti. 


Etsiwa, ... 

Jaxnhr4-?t or Barhpura, 
Chakarnagar, 
bahnou, mi 

Bhareh, 

SuuAhus, ... 
Ptdiii-Jikhan, 

^khna» ... 
Phaph.nd, Bela, 
Auraiya, ... 


1,82,577 
a 4, 25 7 
12,34 4 
Not inclu- 


1,75, HO 
37,447 
12,344 
3,001 


2,0*', 282 
45 955 
13,726 



ded. 




5,2^9 

5,289 

8, 4$9 '■ 

• • * 

Not inelu 

ded, leased, 

held dire ct , 


1,65,409 

1,68,7 7 1 

1,05,7 82 

• •I 

3,06,900 

3,02,120 

3,31,977 

•M 

4,12,814 

3,98,089 

4,35,682 


204,523 

2 02,461 

2 06 307 


| 13 34,113 

13,04,678 

| 14,48,601 


1,81,489 
68,025 
15 n *1 

4,601 

6.501 
1 0,005 
2,00,21 i 
3,26,391 
4.46,587 
2,08,220 


1,84,040 
57.620 I 
15.001 I 
4,601 

6.601 
10.180 
2,00,154 
3,28,781 
4,47,802 ; 
2,08 ,695 


1,89,969 
6 * 5,71 1 
15,001 

4,601 

6.501 
10,180 
2 ,<i 2 526 
3,18,536 
4.52,339 
2,08,696 


14,57,031 14,63,375 14,65,059 


314 eta'wa district. 

Statement showing the demands . collections , and balances from 1801-02 to 1813-14 

on the district as it then stood. 


Year. 

Demand. 

Collection. 

Bal.noas. 

Remission. 

Net 

balance. 

Charges of 
collection. 

1*0102, 


•#* 

1 8,88,124 

18,53,585 

14,739 

14,739 

eae 


1 *02-03, 



28,99,953 

27,95,4*6 

1,04,477 

1.04.477 


2,01,340 

1803-04, 


• •• 

28,79,192 

21,68.481 

7,10,7U 

7,10.711 

• •• 

2,25,420 

1804-05, 

• •• 


28,82,098 

26,0 ^.904 

2,76,194 

2,68,792 

7,402 

9,63,865 

1805-06, 

... 


25,62,219 

25.55,120 

7,099 

3,723 

3,576 

2,72.730 

1806-07, 


... 

25,91,198 

25, *2, 302 

8,896 

6,663 

283 

2,60,669 

1807-08, 


... 

25,50,443 

25,28,067 

22,37 6 

7,084 

15,292 

2,29,852 

1808-09, 

... 


28,63,51 1 

27,84,076 

. 79,435 

17,399 

69,036 

1,40,086 

1809-10, 

... 

• •• 

29,91,635 

29,49,098 

42,537 

| 280 

42,267 

69,197 

1810-11, 


Mf 

80,09,875 

29,51,402 

58,473 

i 6,409 

52,064 

53,249 

181 !-<2, 

• •• 

• •• 

30,04,692 

28,48,834 

1,55,858 

i 6,129 

1,49,729 

46,023 

1 8 i 2-13, 


M# 

29,39,540 

28,65,496 

74,044 

6.129 

67,915 

52,469 

1813-14, 

••• 

... 

1 30,62,068 

29,96,854 

65,234 

| 

66,234 

48,744 


Though some changeB took place during this period by the transfer of vil- 
lages to Mainpuri, and from Farukhabad to this district, the result of the 
assessment of the district as it now stands is substantially the same, as the figures 
given above show, and the labour of tracing the fate of individual estates would 
not.be compensated by any appreciably greater accuracy. The great extent 
of the district for some years after the cession, combined with the difficulty of 
distinguishing the dates of its gradual dismemberment, and of identifying the 
changes that took place between each parganah, renders a detailed comparison 
of the assessments of each settlement impossible and unprofitable. The greater 
portion of the original district of Et&vva belonged to the provinces ceded to 
the British on the 10th November, 1801. From that date until the 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1803, the ceded provinces were managed 1 by a temporary commission 
under uit> immediate control of the Governor-General in Council. In March, 
1803, the Board of Revenue at Calcutta was intrusted with the management of 
the revenue administration of the ceded provinces, and then comprised Mr. T. 
Graham as President and Messrs. R. W. Cox and S. Davis as Members. 
Seven districts were formed in 1804, viz. % Moradabad, Bareilly, Et&wa, Fa- 
rukhabad, Cawnpore, Allahabad, and Gorakhpur, and Mr. W. O. Salmon was 
appointed first Collector, and Mr. R. Cunyngharae first Magistrate of Et£wa.* 
The first settlement was really that for 1801-02, or 1209 fasli % It was based 
on the demand accounts delivered in by the SubahdAr, 
Almas Aii Khdn, to the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Board of Commissioners at the cession ; compared with the accounts of the actual 
revenue receipts for the four previous years taken from the offices of the 

IK 18th Marsh, ISOS, No. 9. 


Settlement of 1801 *02 A.D. 


* On the 1st August, ISOS. 
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chuudhris and kanungoes and given in by the larger talukadars, and with the 
reports of surveyors sent in 1809, who collected their information by word of 
mouth from tlio village accountants and the cultivators. This settlement, 
therefore, does not come into the list of regular settlements, and for tho pur- 
lnstmctions for the first poses of the present notice the first settlement is the 
ment. first triennial settlement from 1210 to 1212 fa%li 

(1802-03 to 1804-05 A. D.) under Regulation XXV. of 1803. which enacted— 
First. At tho commencement of the fasli year 1210, the sdir or miscella* 
neons revenue of every denomination was to be separated from the mdl or 
land-revenue, and a settlement for the latter only concluded with the zamind&rs 
or other actual proprietors of the soil on a fixed equal annual revenue for three 
years. S»c m tly. The second triennial settlement was to be made on an increase 
of two-thirds of tho difference botwoen the annual amount of the first triennial 
settlement and the actual value of tho produce of the land at the period of the 
expiration of the said settlement. But this rule was rescinded by Regulation 
V. of 1805, bv which it was ordered that the assessment at the second triennial 
settlement should be made at the same sum that was paid by those admitted to 
engage for the revenue at the expiry of the year 1212 fasti. Thirdly. At the end of 
the sixth year, a new settlement was to be made with the same persons (ifwillingto 
engage) for a further period of four years, at a fixed annual revenue formed by 
adding to the annual rent of the second three years three-fourths of the net 
increase to the assets during any one year of that period. The regulation goes on to 
lay down rules for a permanent settlement, and other matters which were subse- 
quently overruled. Where landowners were unwilling to engage, they were 
to receive a nankdr allowance, and where mortgagees were in possession, settle- 
ment was to he made with them. The owners of subordinate estates were to 
be settled with direct, and where no superior proprietors were forthcoming, 
Ji village settlement should be made with u the mukaddatns, pydhans or 
respectable ryots,” and in default of them the village should held in 
direct management. The above summary sufficiently explains the official 
instructions relating to the settlements from 1801*02 to 1811-12. Talukas 
Sahson and Sandaus were not included in the district at the first settlement* 
The revenue for 1801-02 was Its. 18,(58,324, and for 1802-03 was Rs. 28,99,953, 
falling to Rs. 28,82,098 in 1212 faslL The revenue for 1805-06 was Rs. 
25,62,219, falling to Rs. 25,50,443 in 1215 faslu 

Regarding the state of the district during the first two settlements, the 
isos-1808 Collector states that it was thinly inhabited, and although 

he does not say that it had much culturable waste, yet he 
was of opinion that it admitted of much improvement by means of a better sya* 
tern of cultivation and the introduction of superior crops. The commissioners 
of revenue gave it as their opinion that the “ district contains A v^^m +»» *4* 
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of wasteland, and although it may not have been found practicable to produce 
a crop from it under the ordinary course of husbandry prevailing at present, we 
cannot think that it is altogether incapable of tillage, and believe that it may 
be brought into cultivation by the application of labour and capital.” Mr. Sal- 
mon described the inhabitants of Etawa, in 1803, as being indigent and rather 
warlike than agricultural, while the incursions of a foreign enemy, internal 
commotions, and a series of unfavourable seasons prevented or checked those 
advances towards a greater state of prosperity which might otherwise have been 
expected. In considering the portions of the district to which the permanent 
settlement might be extended, the Commissioners recommended taluk as Sahson, 
Parihara (Sandaus), and K am ait, not on account of their being fairly assessed, 
but because of the turbulent character of the inhabitants. They write : — 44 It 
has been found impracticable to brine* the talukadars to obedience without the 
aid of a large military force. To conciliate and favour the refractory is, we own, 
to establish a bad precedent, but principles must sometimes give away to neces- 
sity, and it would not, in our opinion, be wise in this Government to engage 
in a bootless contest for the purpose of establishing a more efficient authority 
over a small portion of land remotely situated and of little value when the utmost 
success could bring with it neither honour nor advantage.” As early as March, 
1803, Clihatarsil of Thatiya, who was notorious for his refractory spirit 
during the Nawab’s government, refused to allow a portion of his estates in par- 
ganah Kanauj to be attached to Cawnpore, and attempted to evade the assess- 
ment on certain villages of his in Thatiya. It was 
with difficulty that the Etawa Collector was able to 
make some temporary arrangements. These, however, were of short continu- 
ance, and, in April, a strong military force, under Lord Lake in person, attacked 
the fort of Thatiya, which was surrendered and levelled to the ground. 1 The 
cause o&the recusancy shown by Chhatars6I was a quarrel between him and 
Udaichamtf, farmer of Kanauj, respecting the R&mpur estate, which was ultima- 
tely settled with the village proprietors, to the exclusion of both the claimants. 

Raja Ram Singh, talukadar of Chakarnagar, was the next of the local 
Chakarnagar, Kheragarh, magnates who gave trouble to the British. He was 
BUareh, Kamait. convicted of harbouring dakaits and sharing in their 

plunder, and being called upon to appear, fled across the ChambaL His 
estate was then attached, and though offers were made to him of allowing him 
to take possession on his paying up the arrears of revenue due from him, 
he refused to appear, and the estate was put up for farm,* but the matter wa» 
eventually settled. Towards the close of the year, 8 Hfra Singh of Kheragarb, 


Thatiya. 


1 Board's Rec., March 20, ISOS, No. 2t Ibid, Aprils, No. 2, and April IS, No. 1. 
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the head of the Mustafabad Cliauhans, assisted the Marhattas in the sack of 
Shikohabad, and Chhatars&l again took the field with a plundering body of re- 
tainers, levying contributions from the surrounding villages and defying all 
established authority. And not to be behind the remainder of ‘ the nobles/ 
the ThakurAin of Bhareh raised the standard of revolt. The two former chiefs 
were outlawed and the Thakorain’s estate was attached for a short time. Dur- 
ing February, 1804, there was great loss from hail-storms, similar, indeed, to the 
visitation in 1875, and large suspensions, and eventually, remissions of the 
revenue were made. 1 To add to all this confusion, the Marhattas and 
Amir Kh&n made several incursions into the district, and tho Government 
noting on the principle that if compensation were granted people would 
be less ready to protect their property, refused to grant any pecuniary 
assistance, and at the same time were unable to spare any troops for the protec- 
tion of the district. Mr. George Birch, an old Marhatta officer, who held 
several villages from Almas Ali Kli&n, lost all he possessed at the hands of M. 
Fleury’s Uhlans, who plundered from Shikohabad down to Bela/ but was ulti- 
mately granted a small pension on account of several villages from which he 
had been dispossessed by the British Government. In May, 1805, Narindur 
Singh, of Kamait, rebelled, amt was expelled, and his taluka was settled with 
the village proprietors in the following year, 3 

During this time Sadan Singh, talukadar of Sali&r, did good service both 
in giving advice to the district officers and in raising a loan, when the exigencies 
of Lord Lake required money, a at an hour’s warning.” He was rewarded by a 
pension and the grant of some land. His grandson Ohhatar Singh is still alive 
and did good service to us in 1857. Udaichand, the farmer of Kananj, notwith- 


Sadan Singh of Sahar, 


standing his entirely interested motives, was of some 
service. The assessment of the revenue in Etawa, 


owing to the preponderance of holders of large estates, was not difficult, and 


the process followed made it more easy. Each talukadar was callod^pon to 
give in a rent-roll of his estates, which was compared with the demand obtain- 


ing under the native administratration, and a rough estimate was struck. Those 
who thought it excessive or did not wish to pay it rebelled, and were expelled 
from their estates, which were given in farm to a relative or any of the many 
semi-military speculators who abounded at this time, and with .their followers 
were able to command respect and compel the payment of some portion of the 
revenue at the point of the lance. Chhatarsal, at last, gave in to Lord Lake, 
and was allowed to retire to Benares 4 , and the turbulent trans- Jumna chiefs 
were either sent into exile or compelled to acknowledge the central authority. 


’Board'* liec,, February 7, 1804, No. 23, * Ibid, March 27, No. 4, and November »a, No 44. 

* Bid, May 38, lees. No. 12 ; February 4, 1804, No, 13 j July 1804, No. 14. « JS4d § 
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In 1807, PariliAra or Sandaus was assessed at Ra. 8,001 , and S&haon at 
Ra. 8,001, and both were added to the district. 

It is no wonder that it was sometimes difficult to collect the revenue, and in 
Collector's description in explanation of the balances of 1804-05 the Collector 
isoe-07. writes 1 

u The principal loss is observable in the mahals of Fhaph&nd, Kfcawa, Lakhna, Karhal, and 
Kisganj. The cause of the deficiency in Phaphfind is found in the incorrect accounts given in by 
the amil, who during thc'Nawab’s government, had incorporated with the revenue of tlie ensuing 
year balances of past years and of takkdoi and other items of nefarious ( sic ) collection, so that when 
the first settlement was concluded there was an excess of nearly forty thousand rupees annually 
above the actual former revenue of the pargauah. The malgtizars had been such severe suffer- 
ers from this over-assessment, that when I first went into the parganoh I could only settle half of 
the revenues, and was obliged to come away leaving above a lakh of rupees uncertain. The esti- 
mated revenue of this year exhibited a deficiency exceeding twenty thousand rupees, and no mal- 
guz&rs would even engage after such a reduction. It was not till T had deputed a person who had 
great local knowledge and influence, and till I had repaired to the spot a second time myself, that 
I could complete any tolerable arrangement of the larger portion of this parganah. I arn given to 
understand that they were themselves the promoters of this over-assessment, through an inconsi- 
derate rivalship at the time of the triennial settlement, when, i:i order to prevent other claimant* 
from getting the talnkas, they offered a much larger sum than the estates could have yielded with- 
out all sorts of oppression and exactions from their tenants. To the same cause is to be attribut- 
ed the greater part of the deficiency in the mahils of Etawa. It is true that there are no outstand- 
ing balances there because the talukadar possessed other means than the bare rents from hi* 
estate, but on his being invited by me to renew his engagements, he refused on tlie plea that dur* 
ing the period of the first triennial settlement he and his security had lost nearly thirty thousand 
rupees. The mahdl of Kasganj has furnished subject for bo many reports to the Board on the ba- 
lance due from Ni’iar Ali, his subsequent rebellion, and the injury done to the country thereby, 
that the decrease in the balances there will hardly be wondered at.” 

Again in 1807 the Collector writes : — 

u The assessment of the first triennial settlement was fixed at a considerable increase of the 
former revenue in some cases through higher offers made, and in others when from inquiry or 
report certain estates were considered adequate to an increase. The Board are aware that rhe 
second settlement warn in conformity with the regulations made in all practicable cases with the for- 
mer tenant**, whether zamfndars or farmers who have preserved faith in their engagements at the 
first settlement and at the same revenue. Frequent instances, however, occurred where the for- 
mer tenants would not consent to renew their engagements on account of an alleged excessive 
revenue. In such cases, I caused the Iande unengaged for to be advertized ; inviting offers, the accep- 
tance of which naturally rested on the best conditions. In consideration of the times and season 
of the first settlement, which required auch very heavy and general remission, It would hare been 
most improvident to have assessed these estates in proportion to the net produce of those singular- 
ly unfortunate years ; 1 therefore imagined that the fairest medium would be found by the offers 
of the individuals who could better judge from local knowledge of the capability of the lands, and 
from whom, by creating competition, the best terms would be secured. I think generally tbte 
revenue of such estates was by these means sufficiently fairly rated ; in some few instances, from 
malicious or excessive rivalship, the terms were more than the estates could bear, but Ido not 
think that there were many. I think that the present revenue of this district for this last year of 
the settlement is nearly, if not quite, as high as it can yet bear with regard to the .general welfare 
of the landholders and ryots, and that such at it is, it only requires to he altered and equalised. 
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The separate village settlement la to the utmost extent of its capability, and in some instances 
higher than it should be. The revenue uf some of the large talukas, which was fixed in gross, is 
comparatively too light ; the increase of their assessment would furnish an equivalent for the 
expedient reduction or equalization of the revenue of the smaller village estates. I com- 
pute that the average sum of excessive assessment in this district may be about Hs. 30,000 or 
Rs. 35,000, and that a reduction to that amount in single estates would render the assessment 
equitable and easy throughout the several inrth.Ua — that is, would render the malguziirs gener- 
ally satisfied. I have reason to believe that with the exception of the large talakas, whose too 
easy revenue I have before noticed, the individual profit which the smaller mtilguzarn derive 
from their lands, after payment of the Government dues, falls short of ten per cent, on their 
revenue even in favourable years, of which they have not enjoyed many since the cession of the 
territories. This income has not been more than sutneient for their expenditure ; thus their 
capital cannot be supposed to have increased yet.” 

The settlement from 121(5 to 12 19 fasti (1808-09 to 1811-12 A.D.) com- 
menced with a revenue of Its. 28,63,511, which rose 
to Its. 30,0-1,692 at the end of 1219 jasli, giving an 
increase of Its. 1,41,181, duo to the continued representation of the commis- 
sioners that the revenue admitted of enhancement. Although bad seasons^ war, 
and proximity to a foreign and unsettled frontier ought to have borne sufficient 
testimony to tho necessity for lenient measures, these silent witnesses wore dis- 
regarded, and farming and a progressive revenue were recommended to the 
Collector for ad option. Mr. Salmon had held the district from the commence- 
ment of our rule, and experience had shown him how necessary it was to proceed 
with caution. He urged on the Board tho necessity 4t of discouraging compe- 
tition and extravagant offers,” and says that if he be allowed to follow his own 
discretion u he would not listen to any inconsiderate bidders, though there will 
probably be many.” The Board directed him to adopt a progressive revenue 
if he could not get an immediate increase, and in reply he wrote : — w I affirm 
most positively that neither the lands, nor tho population, nor the means of the 
district, admit of such a measure.” He could only propose an increase of 
Rs. 47,102, and even then wrote : — “ I confess that I entertain no /Jjfeuine 
hopes of any great accession of prosperity to the country from the next settle- 
ment, but desirous of makiug as much of the existing materials as I could, 

1 ha ve uniformly endeavoured in the assessment to secure to the malguz&rs 
and to Government in an equal proportion the slender pittance reserved to them.” 

In his report 1 , in 1808, on parganalis Lakhna and Etawa he hopes that 

Mr. Salmon's assess- his arrangements for 1216 to 1219 fasti are such 
" 66 that in commonly favourable seasons the balances 

©f revenue will never be considerable.” But talukas Sahson and Parih&ra 
were thorns in his side. Both lay beyond the Ohambal, and the inhabitants 
were literally Marhattas, many of them being in the service of the Marhatta 
Government, and most of them being better inclined to it than to the British 
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power. u Taluka Parih&ra,” he writes, u is enjoyed by Raja M&tlho Singh, 
who has connections with and enjoys considerable possessions under Daulat 
Jtao Sindhia. He is reported to be a man of great power, property and influ- 
ence, and is said to have nearly forty forts and fortresses of different descrip- 
tions and about 3,000 fighting men regularly in his pay, besides the vassals of 
all his villages. He never condescends to attend in person or even to consti- 
tute a vakil (or agent) to answer for him at the head-quarters’ office, nor does 
he ever admit the tahsildar or allow of any direct intercourse. The tahsild&r, 
by my express orders and instructions as to particular caution in his conduct 
and mode of communication an l manner of requiring payment, has, hitherto, 
realized the revenue from this person without balance, though with delay and 
difficulty. Had the regular form of summonses ( das tales ) and messengers and 
subsequent processes from the court committees also been adopted, not a cowrie 
of revenue would have been collected or an inch of land possessed, and without 
presuming to judge of military operations, I brdieve that I may safely say that 
an army often thousand men would find it difficult to subjugate the country 
completely, and a large standing force would be required to keep it afterwards.” 
The Raja was called upon, as were all the other talukad&rs of the district, to 
give in an account of the net produce of his taluka from 1213 to 1215 fasli , 
but as was also expected, he neither promised nor performed compliance, and it 
was not considered expedient to urge the requisition further. By intelligence 
secretly obtained, I have reason to suppose that the land-revenue (for he has 
many other sources) of the taluka yields above Rs. 12,000 a year. He pays 
Rs. 8,000 to Government already, and if the principle of assessment; adopted 
in other talukas were carried into effect in his estate, he would be subject to 
an increase of about Rs. 2,500, too small a sum, I conceive, to risk the conse- 
quence that would ensue from the attempt.” His prudence was imitated by the 
commissioners, who, as we have seen, were w illing to appease the great M&dho 
SinglTte/ rendering his assessment perpetual. 

Taluka Sabson was equally troublesome. Its position and its people were 

Sahson and Kamait alike in all respects to Parihara, and to add to the 

resemblance, Raja Lachhman Singh bore a character 
as bad as Raja Madho Singh, “ though,” adds Mr. Salmon :— u 1 am not 
aware that he is connected with or holds possession under Daulat Rao Sindhia.” 
As the probable increase to be got from this taluka was only about Rs. 700, it 
to let the assessment remain as it was. To point bis argument, 
the Collector quotes tbe case of Kamait, which — 

“ Has already evinced what I have predicted of the foregoing talukas if any innovation be 
attempted* For two years, vis.* 1210 and 1211 /oWt, one suns of revenue was not collected, and 


though I tried every means iu my power to conciliate the people and prevail on the taluka* 
dir, Mohand Singh, nothing would avail tilt X was furnished with a military force fin ttod, which 
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address at that time, and I have reason to remember well the thankless expedition I undertook In 
the hopes of restoring order and providing for the future revenue of Government, in which my 
escort was attacked, some of my servants killed and my baggage plundered, without restitution or 
recognition. A village settlement was at last concluded at the present revenue, and an agent 
appointed to make the collection under the superintendence of the tahsildar of Etdwa. The 
taluka is situated on the oppo«Ue bank of the J unnia and extends to the river Chambal ; no country 
can be more wild or better suited to the savage nature of its inhabitants : it is everywhere inter- 
eected by immense ravines, and perhaps hardly a koaoi level shore can be found uninterrupted by 
dedles or passes of some sort. Every man is a soldier to the cultivator who with his arms at his 
side cultivates his field. Almost every zanilnd&r has his secure retreat in the ravines where he may 
with ease defend himself against armies. In the Nawab Vazir’s government, Almas Ali Kh&tt 
was wont, as the only means of collecting the revenues, to send annually a force of some thousand 
men. The aamindars remained in their fortresses, and the last resource of Almas was to burn 
three or four villages and to threaten all with the same fate, when some of the heads of the clan 
came forward aud adjusted terras. But even that rapacious aniil did not consider it politic to raise 
the revenue of the taluka. None of the zunindars kept patwaris, and when summoned to give 
their accounts, bluntly refused upon that plea, and I did not think proper to enforce the measure. 
Since the restoration of tranquillity to the taluka the revenues have by management and caution 
been realized without balance, but a late occurrence will serve to show how fatally futilefit is to 
attempt to force the regulations upon such a set of men, and how little the ends of justice or 
policy or the advantage of Government are assisted thereby. A complaint of a criminal nature 
was lodged in the magistrate’s court against a nmlguzarof taluka Kamait, whose engagements did 
not exceed Rs. 400 per annum. Upon the process of the court being served upon the party, he 
leisurely crossed the Chambal and bade defiance to it. A due return was made to this effect, 
and the magistrate in consequence issued a precept to sequester the estate. The tahtiidar was 
ordered to hold the village in direct management with a Bui table establishment. The expense at- 
tending such establishment, of which the number and quality of officers were reported to be 
imperiously and absolutely necessary to the collection of any sum of revenue whatever, nearly 
doubled the revenue of the village, and the peons who were left till the establishment could fe 
adj usted, expecting every night to be cut off, at length refused to continue on that service. The 
taluka of Kamait, if assessed upon the principle generally adopted, might promise an increase of 
between two and three thousand rupees, but far from yielding it, I think the scenes of rebel- 
lion before mentioned would be enacted over again to the loss of all revenue. 1 beg to remark 
with reference to the whole diatrict in general, and not exclusively to these two pargan&hs, that 
it is a prevalent opinion amongst all the talisi ld&rs that applications for the new settlen^JPbright 
now be accepted without fear, and conclusive engagements entered into as quickly as possible — 
indeed, that such a measure would be roost advisable, for with all the precaution that could be 
used, many of the m^lguzars have obtained indirect information that their revenue will be en- 
hanced, and they will in consequence employ all their art and fraud and intrigue to counteract 
the measure by impoverishing their estates and inveigling away their cultivators $ whereas if the 
applications be accepted promptly, the ryots will not desert so long as the rabi crops are on the 
ground, and whoever bee unes the malguz&r of the new settlement will find it his interest to 
keep them afterwards by conciliation and management, for such is the state of population that if 
three or four cultivators absc rad their place cannot be supplied, and the land must lie fallow in 
consequence, or the rate of rent become instantly diminished.” 

Like Mr. Newnham in Aligarh, the Collector of Etdwa inveighs against the 
The security -system a security-system which was relaxed in 1817, and shortly 
*** iwte ' afterwards abolished. 1 He writes that there was much 
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difficulty "in obtaining very responsible security in all cases from the m&l* 
guzars, in consequence of the little consideration had or redress afforded in 
former set tlcments to sureties. Many men have been ruined, more deeply 
injured, and all thoroughly dissatisfied and discontented with the system 
hitherto adopted and prescribed by the regulations regarding securities— 
namely, that when a defaulter falls in balance and cannot pay the same, he, if 
he be found, is committed to jail and the surety is called upon to make good 
the amount, to the extent of penalty, in his bond ; this done, the defaulting 
malgnzar is released from jail at t he instance of the Collector. The dues of 
Government being paid, the Collector will take no further cognizance of the 
case, or award summary justice, prompt as the injury sustained by the unfor- 
tunate surety who is left to prosecute in the court at heavy expenses in the 
first instance for the institution of the suit, and the obtain meat of a decree in his 
favour may, if he be fortunate, await him after the expiration of many years. 
Numbers will not prosecute on these terms, and consequently obtaining no 
redress, either tardy or speedy, will likely refuse to become securities at the 
next settlement.” 

These explanations did not satisfy the Board, and Mr. W. Batson was sent 1 

in 1808 to revise the assessment and went far beyond 

Mr. Batson's revision. ... . . . , • 

his instructions bv increasing straight off the demand 

of 1215 /.w/i by Us. 4,51,316, or Rs. 47,102 in excess of Mr. Salmon’s assess- 
ment. In doing so he caused the hearts of the commissioners greatly to 
rejoice, for they write : — u Although we have deemed it necessary to reduce the 
proposed increase in the larger talukas, we are satisfied that if we could have 
been justified in dispensing with the retention of the talukadars, the whole of 
the assessment proposed by Mr. Batson would, except in a few trifling instances, 
where also an alteration in the original assessment has since taken place, have 
beei^jrly demandable on the principles prescribed for the promotion of the 
present settlement and could have been realized with ease * * * Since our 
arrangements have been formed with personal reference to the talukadars, and 
under an impression of the impolicy, as well as the probable impracticability, of 
deriving through their agency as high a revenue as, upon the actual resources 
of each individual village, might be expected from each zamind&r directly,* 
we beg leave to suggest that no village allotment of the revenue of the talukas 
be considered final, but that in the event of the future emancipation of any 
of the village zamind&ra, the terms on which they shall be permitted to hold 
their respective elates immediately from Government be left open to revision.” 

_ „ , This may be taken as the foregone conclusion on the 

The increase of the re- . * r . ~ . f , 

venue, the sole object in inadequacy of the Etawa revenues already shadowed 

Tiew ‘ forth in their report on the previous settlement, and 


itor, ibid, Jane 9, IS99. 
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it exhibits little except a warm zeal for the improvement of the revenue. 
The Governor- General approved of the suggestion regarding the adjust- 
ment of the village revenues, “ supposing that it shall, on further considera- 
tion, and from the experience obtained in tho formation of the settlement o£ 
other districts, appear to be an object to establish such a rule with a view to 
the eventual increase 1 of the land-revenue.” Mr. Batson, undoubtedly, went 


through the laborious duty of personally inspecting each of the principal 
estates, but he succeeded in arousing the wrath of the talukadars, notwith- 
standing the remissions allowed by the commissioners. Madbo Singh of Saudaus 
refused to move though ho was nominally expelled, and it was only by the use 
of great persuasion and the personal influence of tho jamadar of sawiirs 
attached to the colleotorate that he left for a time and permitted the establish* 
ment of a police-station amongst the tliags and <1 aka its of his ravine strong- 
hold. Subsequently M&dho Singh made overtures for the farm of Sandaus 
and Lakhna, but as he demanded the removal of the police and permission to 
collect tho revonuo in his own way as conditions precedent to his coming to 
any terms, tho negotiations came Ifo- nothing, and a settlement was effected with 
the village communities which has lasted to the present day. 2 

The promise that was made by Regulation X. of 1807 of a permanent settle- 
Eonrth settlement, 1819* ment based on the revenue in existence at the expiry 
is to >816-17 A.D. of the third or quartennial assessment was cancelled by 

Regulation IX. of 1812, the Court of Directors having refused to confirm it. The 
hitter regulation prescribed a revision of the existing revenue il on the principle 
of leaving to the proprietors a not income of ten per cent, on the revenue, 
exclusive of charges of collection,” and this revenue was to remain fixed for 
ever. But this provision was only to extend to such estates as “ might be in a* 
sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant tho measure, and on such 
terms as Government should deem fair and equitable.” For those ywtates 
which did not come up to these conditions a temporary settlement fol^hree 
or five years was determined on, which was ultimately fixed at five yearn 
for the whole province, or from 1220 to 1224 fasli (1812-13 to 1816-17 
A.D.) both inclusive. This settlement was extended for n second five years, 
or to 1229 fasli, by Regulation XVI. of 1816, and then came Regulation 
VII. of 1822, which extended it another five years, or to 1836-37, when the 
revision under Regulation IX. of 1833 commenced. The fourth settlement, 
or first quinquennial settlement, was made for Et, awa by Mr. Batson in 
the zamiud&ri parganahs, and by Mr. Dawes in the talu^ad&ri estates. It 
commenced in 1220 fasli with a demand of Rs. 29,39,540, w hich in 1224 fasli 

1 Here again nothing but the revenue is thought of, au<1 the rights of the village eommunliien 
hire only alluded to as giving hope of gome increase. * Board's Eec , April 9, 18i |, 

■Mjty-K, 1818 , 

■ ■■ Alt 
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rose to Rs, 32,58,976, giving an inoreaae of Rs. 2,54,014, the revenue of tfad 
expiring year of the qnartenni&l settlement (1219 fasli), which is stated at 
Bs. 30,04,962. Considerable obstaeles were opposed to those officers by a general 
combination of the zamind&rs to lower the cultivation of their lands, ami by the 
influence of the recusant talukaddrs who remained in undisturbed possession 
during the first year (1812-13), and the settlement appears to have been formed 
without an insight into the fair resources of the several inahdls. The Board 
accordingly thus express their opiuion in regard to the settlement : — “ We are, 
in foot, of opinion that no part of the present settlement can be considered ripe 
for permanency. We are at the same time satisfied that both the gentlemen on 
whom the duty devolved have evinced, in the performance of it, every possible 
seal and industry. But under the difficulties opposed to Mr. Batson, by the 
wilful reduction in the assets through a general combination of the zamindars 
with a view to lower their assessment, the principal part of his arrangements 
has been formed on such terms as could be obtained without any reference to 
the full value of the lands in other circumstances, nor is it to be expected that 
Mr. Dawes, in the formation of the village settlements of the large taluk as, can 
have acquired an accurate insight into their fair resources, against the combi- 
nations opposed to him, by the influence of the recusing talukadars. Your 
lordship will accordingly observe that in none of the settlement accounts has 
any estimate been furnished of the gross produce of the lands, and that no data 
are therefore supplied for judging of the accuracy of the assessment, nor can 
any judgment be formed on a reference to the reputed quantity of land in culti- 
vation, as the settlements of different parganahs, and of estates in the same par- 
ganah, will be found to vary from six annas to Rs. 2^ per bigha. The result of 
the collections during the three years which have elapsed of the settlement may 
afford some inference that no material errors have been committed on the s core 
of ovffr assessment, but the total realization of the revenue would be no proof that 
the swSemeut may not have erred on the contrary side of under-assessment.” 
in March, 1813, we find the Board addressing the Collector in these 
terms We desire to know by what means the 
Assessment breaks down. en y re parganahs of Lakhna and Et&wa, with the 

exception of a few estates, have fallen under khas management, and this oircura- 
gtonoo is adduced as a ground for anticipating the non-realization of the 
jbftMtvf balance in these parganahs amounting in the aggregate to within a 
trifle of Rs. 90,000. The Board cannot but take this opportunity of cautioning 
yoa against any inconsiderate and extensive recourse t ofchde management, 
^whether in the shape of attachment for arrears, or as a measure of intended 
|>reesqtion until the renewal of expired engagements, and to desire that all 
attachments and deputations of saz&wals or ami ns may be immediately report- 
king place, with a statement of the expense for $}!» sanction of 
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the Board. With regard to your observation that the cultivators of these 
parganahs have been allowed by the connivance of the tabeildArs to misappro- 
ftriate nearly the whole proceeds of the kharif crops, the Board desire that you 
will call on those officers for a full explanation of their conduct, and that you 
will submit for the consideration of the Board the defence which they may 
have to offer, with your own opinion on the merits of it.” One result of the 
instructions subsequently issued was that attempts were made at equalising 
the demand. The revenue of Kamait, Chakarnagar, Sahson, Dehli- JAkhan, 
Phaphtind, and Bala was raised, whilst that of Ktawa and Lakhna was reduead. 
In June, 1814, the Collector was obliged to propose a reduction in parganah 
EiAwa, as the estate was too impoverished to pay the existing demand. In 1816, 
the Jtia taluk a, comprising eighteen villages, was sold by anction for 
arrears of revenue and was bought in by Government, who were only too glad 
to sell it again for Rs. 17,000, the amount of the balances that had accrued 
upon it. 1 Lakhna was then divided into two parts, one of which had beeA held 
in direct management, with the result of a considerable loss to the revenue. In 
the second part there were -only five villages which were not the property of Gov- 
ernment^ all the other villages had been sold by auction for arrears of revenue. 

The Board’s order on these proceedings is hardly fair to the Collectors ; they 

„ , , . , prejudged the necessity for a rise in the revenue, and 

Second quinquennial set- , , , . 

tteraent, is 1 7-1 « to lSii- when they obtained it and saw difficulties arising on all 
38 A1X sides, they throw the blame on the Collectors. 1818 A, I). 

opened with a season of drought, and attachment and farms for arrears of revenue 
commenced. The Banjaras passing to the army 2 did much damage, and continual 
reports were made to the Board of the difficulty of collecting the revenne. Za- 
mind&rs of one-half of PitAra openly resisted the tahslldAr, and the owners of 
the other half offered to pay up the arrears if their enemies’ share were givdfi 
over to them. Happily, in this instance, wisdom prevailed, and the only^J^nish- 
uasnt awarded was the sale by auction of the defaulters’ share, which was bonght 
in by Government and was eventually restored to the old owners. This is one 
of the many cases in which an unhealthy spirit of competition appeared, and 
"the biddiug was due to malicious motives.” Of parganah Etawa, in 1818, the 
Gollector writes *{—" Apprehensive that the retiring farmers might be practis- 
ing extortion, which would inevitably occasion a defalcation of revenue in the 
present year, or that the expectant proprietors, contemplating more advantageous 
terms from a progressive assessment, would be indifferent as to . the deterio- 
ration of the land^ previously to the removal of the rain crops of the past year, 
peons belonging to the head-quarters’ establishment were deputed to almgl 
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every estate in the district thus circumstanced, with instructions to give me the 
earliest information of any rapacious conduct, and to superintend the cultiva- 
tion for 1225 fasli ; at the same time every encouragement was held out to the 
cultivators.” Finding that many proprietors wero backward in presenting their 
applications, the head-men of such villages were invited to receive advances lor 
the promotion of cultivation ; all sums thus advanced were, as far as practicable, 
delivered to the parties in my presence, and it will be observed by the proceed- 
ings that such as were unwilling to surrender the management of the land to 
the proprietor (whose ultimate presence had been stimulated by the prospect of 
reaping the advantage of the head-men’s industry) were allowed to engage for 
the revenue assessed for the proseut year.” Land was of very little value. 
For B&ri, inparganah Lakhna 1 , one Jhaman Lai offered Rs. 900, or one-half the 
annual revenue, “ as consideration money for the transfer of the property to 
him,” and his offer was thought so favourable as to deserve tbe attention of 
the Board. The ostate had previously boen brought to auction and was bought 
in for Rs. 100 by Government. The general result of the fourth settlement 
Bhows a decrease in parganah Etawa of 11s. 14,179 for the year 1225 fasli, 
but a subsequent increase made the difference between it and tbe revenue of the 
previous settlement very trifling. The proprietors of forty estates who were 
excluded daring the term of the third settlement “ in consequence of their 
criminal behaviour in reducing the cultivation as well as heavy balances” were 
again admitted to engage on a promise of future punctuality in the payment 
of the revenue, aud nearly all the balances due, were relinquished. A small 
reduction was allowed in Kamait. In the first division of Lakhna, a reduction was 
allowed in the Baraundih estate, which had much deteriorated, and had been hold 
nnder direct management. The whole of the second division of the same por- 
ganah had also been under diroot management, but the assessment was upheld. 

he fifth settlement the revenue of Etawa, Lakhna, Phaphund, and Bela 
Fifth and succeeding was sightly increased, and this practically continued 
settlements. - unchanged until the revision under Regulation IX. of 

1833. AH these settlements so called were iu reality merely “ account settlc- 
meny,” as they are actually st.ylod in the older records. Balances that had 
aodirued were inquired into and provided for, and the books, as it were, made up. 

Mr. prosth waite remar Its : — “Tenders were invited and taken for tbe next term 
efthrefe or five years as they might be. They were as different as possible from the 
elaborate af#rtey knd valuation of tbe land and reeord-of- rights that is now known 


by the namdof settlement. There was no measurement, no attempt to ascertain 
what the land was wortb, except by inviting competition and obtaining informa- 
tion from the tofcikaddrs and Government servants. Regulation VII. of 1822 
-madeattat tempt to change all this and to substitute an elaborate and scientific 
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system for the rough and ready method hitherto practised. The settlement under 
this regulation was begun by Mr. Bouldersou in December, 1822, but when Mr. 
Gubbius took up ilio settlement twenty years afterwards, not one hundred, 
villages had been completed.” The yearly increasing load of debt contracted 
during the great drought of 1803-04 was added to by successive bad seasons, 
attended by the loss occasioned by hail, by war, and by the uneasiness 
caused by rumours of war, which prevented the people from settling down to 
learn the lessons of civilisation which a strong and just Government was endea- 
vouring to inculcato, and which wo believed that we had succeeded in accoin- 

o * 

plishing until the great outbreak of 1857 showed how thin the veneer was. 
The year 1818 was a bad one for the district ; 1825 was worse, and in a short 
time the district gave in completely and accepted the revolution. 

Cultivation decreased and tonauts emigrated. Lakhna fell into arrears in 
1828-29, and was followed by Efciwa in 1830-31. 

1898-29 to 1839-40* _ , , tt . . * , . 

Dehli-Jaklian and all the remaining pargannfis became 

bankrupt during the famine of 1837-38. In 1840, the outstanding balances 

amounted to over fifteen lakhs of rupees, or in other words, during seventeen 

years balances accrued equal to more than the revenue of one year. The 

Government of the time was strong against the talukad&rs, and opportunity 

was taken to press the demand and so break up the talukas. Orders to sell 

the estates were issued, and the result was, to quote Mr. Crosthwaite, u bidders 

there were none, but the Government bought in the talukadars’ rights for a 

mere song and gained the : r object — the ruin of these large chieftains and the 

dispersion of their influence and property. The two largest, Sahar and Dha- 

lipnagar, wore utterly ruined, and must of the smaller talukas were disposed of. 

Amongst the largest left were Iiuru, Bnrhadana, and Bhareh. Chandan Singh 

of Sah&r, whose father’s good services were so lauded in 1808, and whose income 


was once not less than a lakh of rupees, was reduced to a mere pifctiace. The 
sale of the talukas did not, however, pay up the balances, and the ri£xt question 
was how to accomplish that. This difficulty was solved fey offering the vil- 
lages in settlement to the resident cultivators, who were undoubtedly, in Chandan 
Singh s ildkah , at auy rate, the real proprietors, on condition of pay ing op the 
balances. By this means the arrears were cleared off, and a great number of 
villages formerly held by talukad&rs were settled with resident Village zatnin- 
d&rs, but little removed from the position of cultivators, and generally in very 
impoverished circumstances. The change thus effected wjts no small one, and 
M * great influence on the future economy of the district.* 1 *. ' 

Mr. Guhbins found the district generally terribly depressed from the effects 


Settlement by Mr. of the g reat famine of 1837-&& The population had 
?X b of 1 |ess IMler keen sensibly reduced by deaths the village sites 

in many places deserted, lands oi 
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cultivation, an 1 rents had fallen. Of pirganah Et4va lie write* : —‘(The clear 
state of the balance column tip to the famine of 1245 faaH would, uncorrected 
by other sources of information, induce an opinion that the parganah was not 
over-assessed. That such was greatly the case, however, there is abundant 
proof in the present depressed condition of the agriculturists, the parganah 
„ . _ . exhibiting a greater degree of . poverty and wretclied- 

P«r(inih ~ , . , 

ness among the ryots, of abandoned and ruined 

villages, and want of means in the land- holders than any other of the 
settled parganahs save Barhpura (the Jumna-Clmmhal duib) : in the extra- 
ordinary balanoes of the two past (Rs. 1,81,573) and of the present 
year (Rs. 45,224 in 1837-38): in the great numl>er of the estates recently 
sold and purchased by Government (18 sold and 6 purchased by Govern- 
ment daring 1838-39); in the unwillingness of parties to come forward 
to accept transfers for arrear : in the unusually large extent of abandoned 
land (17,453 acres in March, 1840), and in the large number of villages held in 
direct management (49), proved incontestably by a comparison of the former 
revenue with the highest rent-roll collections where such have been correctly 
ascertained that the average incidence of the revenue ou the assessable area 
(Hs. 2-6-11) was greater than the parganah could bear.” Of Barhpura he 
writes : — “ The rate on the assessable area in Kamait was Rs. 2 - 9 - 8 , and suffi- 
Fargannh Barhpura or ciently indicated the exorbitance of the assessment ; 
Joiiiu*-. bambai duib. a ml the condition of the people was such as anight 
have been anticipated from such a pressure of the revenue. The villages 
were more deserted and the agriculturists exhibited greater signs of impover- 
ishment than in any other parganah.” In Chakarnagar it was found necessary 
to lower the revenue, and in Salmon a slight increase alone was attempted- 
In Dehli-Jakhan the effects of the famine were less destructive, the 
land-hobWs were not so generally broken and impoverished, nor were the 
labour in ^Hasses so fearfully swept away as in Lakhna and Et4wa, still 
several estates were clearly over-assessed, and there were very few ill which 
an increase could be token. In Lakhna reductions were allowed, and tyf &el* 

and Pbaphuud Mr. Gubkins writes : — “ Tba.oendition 

Phtphfiod and Auralya. . . . „ . , 

of both parganahs, with the exception of the villages 
of talukas Burn and Dehgaon, was when they came under settlement highly 
deplorable. The people were depressed and impoverished in the extreme, the 
villages were generally haf* lamentable state of desertion, and one-fifth o# the 
cultivated area abandoned. This state of things is sufficiently accounted for 
lu the detached villages by the excessive rate of assessment and the overwhelm- 
ing severity of the famine.” In Auraiya no increase could he looked for. 1 
From the extracts given above it will be seen that the district was in any- 
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thing but n flourishing state, and the new assessment gave a debase of 10*5 
per cent, on the expiring revenue, a relief that was timely and not excessive. 
The following was the distribution of Mr. Gubbins* assessment: — Bela, Its. 
2,11,610 ; Phaphund, Rs. 1,89,768 ; Lakhna, including Ha wain, Its. 2,93,373 ; 
Delil i-Jakhan, Rs. 1,88,568 ; Ei&vva, Rs. 1,60,541 ; Auraiya, Its. 1,94,353 ; and 
Barhpura or Janibrasfc, Ilk. 72,825, giving a total of Rs. 13,10,938. Owing 
to the destruction of records and the many changes that have taken place in 
the distribution of the parganahs, it is very difficult, indeed, to trace the in- 
dividual history of Mr. Gubbins’ assessments. Mr. Crosthwaite says that 
“the assessment made by Mr. Gubbins was, on the vrhole, a very fair one. It 
was, at first, as might have been anticipated from the state of the country, not 
worked without some little difficulty, but there w as no general over-assessment* 
After the mistakes made in distributing the revenue on individual villages had 
beeu corrected, it was apparently collected without difficulty. Owing to the in- 
crease in irrigation and the rise in prices, and other causes, the assesb 7 $ent had 
in many cases become light, and a moderate increase on the whole, notwithsband- 
the reduction of the standard of assessment from 75 per cent, to 50 per ceut. of 
the rental assets, was found possible/’ 

I now come to the present settlement. The work ofinspection preparatory to 

A A assessment was not attempted until one-half the district 

Preaeni settlement. . 1 ^ 

had been measured. Mr. C. Crosthwaite commenced 

with Phaphund in tho cold season of 1869-70. During the following year Pha- 
phuud was completed, and Bid buna also by Mr. Crostlnvaitt', and Mr. Neale in- 
spected Bhartbna, and in 1871-72 Mr. Crosthwaite finished Auraiya and trans- 
Jumna Et&wa, and the part of EtAwa lying within the DuAb was inspected bv Mr* 
Neale. The process of assessment comprised the survey ; the classification of soil* 
according to the conventional and natural distributions already noted and into 
irrigated and dry ; tho demarcation of the area of each soil in each v>%ge j the 
ascertainment of the rent-rates actually prevailing, and the correction of these 
for beld on ^adequate rates ; the collection of other data bearing on tho 
fiscal history of each village, such as statistics of transfers, rent litigation, well 
capabilities, caste and character of owners and cultivators, former assessments, 
and finally, the existing assessment was made. The assessment was made by the 
officers who inspected each parganah. The survey comprised the demarca- 
Tht survey. boundaries, the settlement of boundary disputes, 

and the erection of boundary marks as a preliminary 
pleasure. Then came the interior survey giving each field, its area, occupant* 
fent and position with the maps ( *hajr<u) and indices (khasras ). These 
were all tested before being accepted, and were then handed over to the sta%- 
|k^1 department, by whom the information required for assessment purpose* 
wet abstracted. The survey was commenced by Messrs. u 
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1868-69, amVferas completed in three cold weathers, or by 1870-71, at a cost Of 
Rs. 87,723, which fell at the rate of Rs. 159-14-7 per one thousand acres of 
cultivation ; Rs, 126-13-8 per thousand acres of culturable and cultivated laud, 
and Rs. 80-11-4 per thousand acres of the total area. 

The results of the classification of soils have already been given, and the 

Classification and de- proportion of each placed tinder the heads of watered 
marcaiion ol soils. and J r y 0 The areas of each kind of soil wore marked 

off on the village map as each village was inspected, but, as a rule, Mr. Crosth- 
waite prefers “a careful field-bv-field classification made by a trained subordinate 
agency under the eyo of the settlement officer,” which in this case was found 
inconvenient. Mr. Crosfchwaite demarcated the natural soils and the gauhdn cir- 
cle, separatingin the former the first class manjha and leaving the remainder as 
uparhdr; he then recorded the existing rates for each class and the valuation deduc- 
ed from his experience of the rates paid elsewhere. Mr. Neale, on the other hand, 
marked out the gauhdn , manjha , and uparhdr , and then dividing them into plots 
according to existing value and quality, recorded on the map the rates which ho 
found prevailing, or which, by comparison with other known rates, he thought 
they ought to bear. The next step was to find the rent-rates which ought to 
^ ^ be used in assessing these soils. The method followed 

in this district lias been for the inspecting officer to 
inquire on the spot from the village accountant, land-holders, and cultivators 
the rent of each field, and if it varied from the average rate, to ascertain the 
reason. Favourable rates are often allowed to relations and dependents of 
the land-holder, or those who have done him service, and in such cases compari- 
son is made with the rents paid by new men for similar land adjoining, and in 
this way the prevailing rates in each hdr or tract for each class of soil are 
ascertained, noted and compared. The Settlement Officer writes 1 1 6 Villages 

will be frond every here and there in which the rents have been raised within 
a CompaTOdvely short period. The rates found in such are noted down, and 
when found to coincide with the rates of recent leases in other villages, they 
are accepted as standards. The rates paid in certain villages in each parginab 
become thus marked out as models to which reference can be made. After 
going over a large number of villages in this way, the inspecting officer cannot 
fail to learn the value of land sand the difference between the old and the new 
rates. As each village was thus inspected, all other data bearing on its condition 


and character were noted, and when the inspection of more than half a parga- 
nah was over, no doubt remained as to the rates that ought to be adopted for 
each class of soil. Having them in his mind, the inspecting officer during the 
remainder of the work could bring them to the test, comparing them with the 
results of further inquiry, and seeing what the effect of applying them would 
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Having gone so far, English lithographed forms were prepared and bound 
into volumes for each parganah. In them were en- 
were cL , Ti*!crea. Wl,1Ch h>re«J all the survey statistics, the soil areas, crop 

areas, wells, cuttle, population and the like. The 
officer's inspection note was added, and also an abstract of the village history, 
]i ligation, lormor assessments and rentals, transfers, enhancements, and the 
recorded rental. Tho>e data were then taken up for each estate, and the rental 
calculated at assumed soil rates was compared with the (1) actual recorded 
rental corrected for lands cultivated by proprietors, lands held free of rent, and 
lands held on division of produce at the average cash rate paid by cultivators ; 
(ii) the recorded rental of former years. If there was much discrepancy, the 
enhancements were looked to and the enhance! rate was compared with the 
old rate, and the area enhanced was taken into consideration. The rates paid 
in similar villages possessing similar capabilities were compared, and due 
advertence was had to distance from markets, communications, ea^o and 
character of inhabitants. The proposed demand was then determined on. The 
result of the assessment is shown in ti e following statement : — 
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kbd Phnphdod from 1280 fadi, or 1872-73, and in Et&wa and Au raiva f mm 
1281 futdiy or 1873-74. The following statement shows the. 
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of demands, collections and balances from the year 1860-61 to the year 
1873-74:— 
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! 11,99. *93 

1 1,98,572 

921 

... 

... 

• •* 

9 1 

j *08 

1ST 1.72, ... 

1 ’,95,053 

Jl,9%0u9 

31 

i 

... 


31 

1 

... 

1*72-73. ... 

1 2,59,591 

12,59 215 

376 

••• 

281 

84 

S 

•03 

1873-74, ... 

13,26 198 

13,25,6(5 

| 693 

•»« 

... 

682 

1! 

l -* 


In fixing the instalments of the land-revenue at the dates mentioned below. 
Instalments of land- Mr. Crosthwaite has done much to remedy an error 
revenue. of long continuance and of great magnitude. Not- 

withstanding that the time for the cutting of the crops varies by a month 
between Allahabad and Rohilkhand, the revenue instalments were fixed 
at the same date for every district in these provinces, and in many places 
the cultivator is called upon to pay his rent before ho has a chance of getting 
his crops to market. He must borrow if he has no capital, and this simulta- 
neous cUmand for over one million storling must, and does, raise the rate of 
interes^So that a loan which could at another litne bo obtained for 36 per 
cent, can hardly be raised whou the instalments of revenue become due at less 
than 72 per cent. u This,” says Mr. Crosthwaite, ‘vis one of the reasons why 
capitalists who lend money are anxious to get landed property. The rent is 
due a month before the revenue, and for advancing the money to themselves, 
in the meantime, they can add on an anna to every rupee. When a cultivator 
has to discount his crops and borrow from a money-lender, who is not bis 
landlord, he must pay proportionally less rent than he could do under other 
circumstances.” But hitherto this change cannot be said to have operated 
to the advantage of the cultivators. The proprietors still continue to collect 
according to the old times and accounts, and the cultivators arc too ignorant of 
their own rights. In time, however, some improvement will take place, sod 


st in the end 
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Statement showing instalments of revenue in the Ktawa district. 



1 QuetUer, II, sts. 
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For the whole district there are 15,523 co-sharers, bolding an area of 
l,08d,879 acres, and paying a revenue amounting to Ha, 13,27,(>51, giving 
eight sharers to each estate and 70*01 acres, paying a land-revenue of Rs. 85-8-0, 
to each sharer. 


The bhayachdra tenure is of the form known as 4 kabzawdr, where each 

one’s holding is the measure of his interest in the 
Bhayacbaia tenures. . .. t . . , . . 

estate, irrespective or the share to which he may be 

entitled by ancestral right. The fourteen acres of land possessed bv a sharer 

in parganah Auraiya will only give half that area of land fit for cultivation, 

and the consequence is that the sharers are miserably poor and in debt, and their 

shares are mortgaged in whole or in part to the village Daniya or some co- 

sharer who is better off. Many of those indebted have to seek employment 

elsewhere, and emigration seems to be the only remedy for the existing state of 

things. If the whole of the revenue exacted from each sharer, amounting on 

an average to only Re. 1-4-0 per month, were remitted, it would hardly suffice 

to feed one additional mouth. Mr. Cro<th\vaife writes of these villages in the 


following terms : — 4,1 In accordance with th,* principle laid down by the Govern- 
ment, villages of this sort have been leniently assessed. But I am inclined 
myself to doubt the wisdom of that policy, and to think that it would be better 
by firmly raising the demand to the full standard to teach these communities 
that the land can only support a limited number, and that they must seek a 
livelihood elsewhere. The cultivation in these villages is perhaps more care- 
fully and laboriously carried out than elsewhere. Curiously enough, most of 
them lie in the very worst parts of the district, in the karkha ravines, and in 
the country on the right bank of the Jumna, Where the number of co-sharers 
is not very large, each co-sharer is better off than the ordinary occupancy 
tenant ; but where the increase of population has been great, the poverty and 
wretchedness exceed that found among the mere cultivators. The name of 
zaminoar and the repute of owning a share enables a man to borrow, and induce* 
him to cling hopelessly to a patch of land which can never be made to support 
his family. I can find no traces in these villages, which have been styled with- 
out much reason little republics, of any sort of self-government. The real 
master is the patwari. Generally illiterate themselves, they are quite unable 
to'arrange their own accounts or to apportion among themselves the charge* 
under the head of village expenses, or the profits from the common land. The 
lumberd&rs, unless they happen to be men of superior character and intelligence, 
have little influence. Nor is there any vestige, »o far as my experience goes, 
of any village council of elders or pancMyat for the management of their affairs. 
The collection of the revenue from such villages is very difficult, not only from 
the poverty of the co-sharers, but from their number and the difficulty of bringing 


d making them understand the accounts. Squabble* arise from 
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Castes of proprietors. 


many causes, sussh as the breaking up of waste land by some of the co-sharers, 
loss of land by dil avion from some holdings, and its accession to others, and the 
like ; and not unfrequently it takes weeks to settle matters and to get in the 
Government revenue. ” 

Including the revenue-free villages held bv Jaswant Rao, there are alto- 
gether 701 villages, or 33*2(> of the total area of* the dis- 
trict, held by Brahmans. It aj puts hold 507 villages, or 
34*83 per cent, of the total area ; Kayaths (5*80 per cent., and Baniyas 3*54 
per cent. Thus these four classes amongst them hold 78*49 per cent, of the 
total area. Amongst the Brahmans are to be found tlie largest owners, men 
who have by trade or usury* amassed great wealth, which they have invested 
in land ; amongst them too are the most unscrupulous of the new land-owners 
and those who have done most to oust tin.* old proprietors. The Rajputs, <m 
the other hand, belong, almost to a man, to the old agricultural community, and 
Mr. Crosthwaite says — 1 do not remember a single instance of a Rajput whose 
original trade or profession was commerce or money-lending and who acquired 
land by purchase.” The following statement gives the particulars of caste for 
the whole district 


Caste. 


Brahman, ... 

Kayath, 

MSrw&ri, •«* ... 

Baniyft, 

KJmtri, 

BJifct, 

BnirdA 

GoRhain, 

... 

K&chhi, 

Mah&jan, 

Muwalnitn, ... MI 

Numerous castes, 
Jaswant Rao (rtvenue 
free). 


Total, 


Number of 
villages. 

s 

Number of 
sharers. 

Area held iu 
acres. 

Percentage 
of area on 
total area. 

lie venue 
paid. 


f 



Ks. 

6*5 

3,389 

*6 1,496 j 

33*26 

4.58,420 

507 

6.297 

378 Ji7 

34 83 

3,98.555 

150 

901 

74,502 

6 86 

1,07,310 

! 7 

10 

4,166 

0*38 

7.490 

77 

119 

38,423 

3 54 

^68,140 

24 

68 

12,006 

Ml 

»1 9,370 

3 

59 

6 S3 1 

0 06 

1,270 

3 

3 

1,459 S 

0*13 

520 

1 

1 

148 ] 

Of 1 

Revenue- free 

24 

l?8 

6,412 

0*59 

8,270 

1 

1 

255 

0*02 

400 

1 

1 

1 14 

0*01 

300 

1 

3 

62 

0*0 l 

130 

3 

10 

2.177 | 

0*20 

2,330 

48 

200 

19,356 

1 76 

94J»76 

963 

4,256 

1 7ft, 660 

16 ie 

2,41,069 

16 

88 

11,464 

105 

2 1,340 

1,818 

15, *88 

1,086,879 

100 

1 ',49,990 


Th© following statement shows the alienations that have taken place during 
A liens Hons during tbs the enrreney of the past settlement in t he who le dis* 
psit settlement. trict, as far as they can be ascertain^ 
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into decades, giving for each decade the price per acre and the revenue per 
acre 1 : — 


An* in acre* 

Total price, 

Price per acre, 

Berenne, 

Keren oe per acre, 

Area of which prices un- 
known, acrea. 

Total area alienated. 



From the above figures it will be seen that the great mass of the transfers 
took place during the first decade, or 180,470 acres, against 141,297 acres in the 
•uccceding twenty years. The cause of this abnormal movement in the 
ownership of land is not difficult to ascertain : the district had not recovered 
from the effect of the famine of 1837-38, the sales were for the most 
part of villages the arrears on which had accrued prior to Mr. Gabbina 9 
assessment, and which had been bought in by the Government at a prior 
sale, or thejsale of which was recommended by Mr. Gubbins for arrears still 
due on account of the famine balances. Some of the farms on account of 


arrears during the first decade are also to he explained in this way. Most of the 
villages too which had formed portions of the talukns that were broken tip at 
the settlement were bought in by Government and farmed for a time, and then 
sold by qsrtion, and in those settled with the village proprietary bodies, the 
newness ot their position and their ignorance of its responsibilities frequently 
led to the accrual of balances which were only met by transfers fora period or sale. 
In nearly all these cases the cause of transfer must besought elsewhere than in the 
pressure of the assessment, which appears to have been fair all round, and in some 
places, notably the trans- Jumna villages, exceedingly light. Tho state of the 
countr y, suffering as it was from famine and unequal assessments, and the changes 

cawed by i\ve V 

bool to c^Wm^Ctw, ^ 
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by capitalists, — all contributed to raise the price of land; and the average 
price per acre of land at private sales rose from Bs. 3-9-3 per acre to Rs. 
5-13-11 in the second decade, smd to Its. 8-13-1 in the third decade. The 
history of prices in the Aligarh district lias been very much the same, and 
when all the districts of which records remain have been examined, I do not 
doubt but that we shall be able to formulate the principles underlying these 
facts. Notwithstanding the changes it brought about, or helped to ripen, the 
settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was of incalculable benefit to the 
district: before it was brought into operation, lands and rights had no assign- 
able value, and men were even found unwilling to take upon themselves the 
duties and liabilities of proprietors, but this curious state of things disappeared 
with the settlement; and though mistakes were made, as a whole it showed an 
ever strong desire to protect the rights of even the weakest, and that this 
desire was not always fructuous in action is due to the difficulty of attaining 
to the perfection of knowledge of all matters connected with the assessment 


Mr. Nea’e on alien- 
atlons In Etiwa. 


of a large district, and not to a want of care and attention on the part of tlio 
assessors. 

It is only right to givo the remarks of Mr. Neale, late Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer in the district, oil these alienations, 
fie thinks that the explanation of their number and 
frequency is to be found in the general character of 
the history of the district, the existence of a very few important zait.indars, 
and a large rintnberof poorer proprietors. u What could then/* writes he, “be 
expected under the pressure of a famine, or when individual large talukad&rs per- 
sisted in reckless extravagance, but that the wealthier trading chases, or those 
allied to them, alive to the probable rise in value of thd commodity, should step in 
and outbid the traditionary owners of the soil ? If the circumstances of arise 
in the price of land in India is hailed with satisfaction as a sign o^|political 
prosperity, it should not be forgotten that it presupposes persons able to pay* 
that increased price. The last estates sold here in the midst of the present 
settlement proceedings, viz., in 1872, fetched Its. 22 per acre, or about 24 
years* purchase) of tlje revenue. Who could pay this but a wealthy trader? 
Aro tho old landlord class, never producing, but always consuming, likely to 
keep pace with these enormous strides in price? It seems to me, therefore, that 
the expediency of putting the muzzle on the Uanlyas and the kindred classes hi 
d««Ufnl. That other party should have every opportunity of reaction Wfot* 

with their »nce,lr»l .ere,, .ml e.erv eppwUmt, efomma* to 
^ual term* into the etmtesL for H i* „ . . * 

ilwpmt 
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Raja and the Raja of ChakatHagar. Ono was a landlord of the ancient Sengar 
clan ; the other of the almost equally ancient Chauhan. Both had recently 
received signal favours from our administration. The father of the liuru 
Rnja had been restored to his rdf in place of an illegitimate usurper at the be- 
ginning of the settlement ; and the change from extreme poverty to so com- 
paratively splendid a position so affected him that he literally died of joy. His 
son actively rebelled against us, and finding the chances of war against him, 
poisoned himself, or is believed to have done so. The Raja of Chakarnagar 
was assessed at last settlement with a lightness which was then notorious, and 
which has now been fully confirmed by the large disproportion apparent be- 
tween the existing rentals and the revenue, and he was the friend and favourite 
of the district officers. In contrast to these instances we have that crowd of 
less important zaimndars whom Mr. Hume mentions, numbers of whose estates 
have fallen partly or temporarily into the Banivas’ and outsiders’ hands; and at 
the head of them. Raja Jaswant Kao, nearly all whose ancestral property had 
been, as the natives call it, parted into shares and hopelessly alienated from 
his family. These facts, I think, speak for themselves/’ 

Both the arguments used by Mr. Neale and the facts urged in support 
Facts about Kuril and of them arc open to grave objections. The account 
Chakarnagar. given of the Hurt! family on a previous page will 

show that the Roru Raja had little cause to be grateful for the treatment he 
had received at our hands. Natives do not, as a rule, distinguish between the 
action of our courts and the orders of Government, and there can be little won- 
der that, in 1857, Rao Fateh Singh should have forgotten that the Lieutenant* 
Governor and the executive were not to be blamed for the evil results of an appeal 
to the Privy Council. For nearly a quarter of a century Himanchul Singh, the 
father of Fateh Singh, litigated his claim to the Kuril estates. In 1813, he 
lost highlit in the Provincial Court of Bareilly and appealed to the Privy 
Council. In 1834, the Council decided against all the claimants, and the 
whole estate lapsed to Government. u The unfortunate claimants,"’ writes 
Mr. Crostliwaite, 4 c were literally hunted down to pay the costs of the Privy 
Council — about £1,500. The ancestral castle of the family at Sauraiya was 
pulled down, and the bricks and timber sold by the Collector at the suit 
of the Hon’ble Company. At the lust settlement, Himanchal Singh was 
afraid to show his face in British territory, and was a penniless vagabond. 
Mr. GubbirtS gave every village to which any sort of claim could be put forward 
chiefly to the priests and retainers of the family. The residue, to which no 
claimant could be found, was restored to Hirnancbal Singh, who died almost 
immediately after and was succeeded by bis yotmg son, Fafeh Singh/ 1 The 
the first opportunity he could to recover his property. In 
.e-Baj* liad 35 villages, out of which 23 were settled with: 


latter naturally took 
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the village communities, apparently with the consent of the Raja ; “but," 
writes Mr. Crosthwaite, u from what I know of the feelings of men of his 
class, I am sure that necessity alone induced him to assent. In 1857 he at 
once rose against us, and was followed by mafiy of the men in whoso favour Mr. 
dubbins had ousted him.” Itao Jaswant Kao lost land and money at our 
hands, but preserved his influence over his old tenantry and clan. u That he 
used it for our advantage in 1857 is ascribaMe rather to his acuteness and fore- 
sight than to any gratitude or affection he felt for us. If we had treated him 
with real generosity, he might not perhaps have helped us more loyally 
(for he never wavered), but he would certainly have given no more effectual 
aid.” 

In a note on these transfers given elsewhere, 1 Mr. Neale makes substan- 
tial h' the same statements with reference to the above- 
The Baniya element. . __ . t ii cm ™ 

mentioned llujas, and adds: — lhe JJaniyas and Ma- 

h&j ana, one and all, came forward with money and assistance (in 3 857). Nor, 
so far as l know, is the general feeling of the district comparatively bad or 
mistrustful of the Government: it is not conspicuous for crime or for 
litigation. The cultivating body are, as a rule, poor ; but they are no richer 
in villages owned by men of their own class than in villages owned by 
aliens, and their condition is probably but the natural effect of the character 
of the soil, which is itself poor. On the whole, then, it seems hard to 
say in what respect a district which is a marked instance of the transi- 
tions of land from the hereditary classes of land-owners to interlopers and 
traders has really suffered, or w hat especial benefit, ex cept to individuals, 
is to follow from abruptly checking the current of the change.” Compare 
with this the following words of Mr. Hume in his report on the mutiny : — 
“ Give the Rajputs and fighting men reasonable means and happy homes, 
free from those instruments of torture, the civil courts and the nativegpsurer, 

Mr. A.O Hume'i opt nion. and tbe ^ will fight for tho Government under whom 

they are well off. * * * Tax the Baniyas, K&yaths, 
bankers and suoh like, who, growing rich by the pen, oust their betters 
from their ancestral holdings, and then are too great cowards to wield a 
sword either to protect their own acquisitions or aid the Government that 
has fostered their success.” Mr. Crosth waite also writes:-— “I can safelv 
affirm that none of the large money-lending landowners, although they 
possessed twenty times his landed property, and a hundred times his 
. wealth, gave or could give us a tittle of the help 

Saniya policy. that Kao Jaswant Singh gave. It is easy to sneer 

at ‘pleasure-seekers or decaying families immersed 
in debt,’ and to say that we want ‘active landlords, able and- willing. 


‘To Bvs*4, Ho. #49, of July 12 th, 1873. 
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to support their tenants/ But there are times when the Government needs 
the help of men who aro respected and looked up to by their own class, 
and who are followed by the men of the classes below them. The men 
who helped ns in Etavva were such men. Of none of them could it He 
truly said that he was a pleasure-seeker. But of Some of them it might 
be said that they were decayed and immersed in debt, but owing chiefly 
to our measures and our policy.” Mr. Neale seems to be of opinion that 
the money- lending zamimFrs treat tlieir tenants as well as the old heredi- 
tary zammd&rs do. In his report on the Bhnrthna parganah in 1871, Mr. 
Neale says, speaking of this class: — u They aro, however, always ready to 
make advances at from 24 to 30 per cent., sometimes to 3(3. 'flicy seldom or 
never resort to tho courts, and aro always ready to renew the loan at com- 
pound interest. Both the parties speak of this system with equal freedom ; 
the tenant admits with indifference that his utmost efforts can never relievo 
him altogether, and that it merely depends on a good or bad harvest whether 
he is a little more or little less in debt than before. How his account stands 
he does not pretend to know, for he cannot read. The profits accruing to 
zamindars who combine usury with farming is thus enormous ; and if the 
usurer is a distinct person, the result is the same for the cultivator. The mass 
of the profits of his cultivation goes in interest, especially as accounts are set- 
tled in kind at harvest. The money-lending zamindar thus gets grain cheap 
and keeps it till the market rises ; and tho tenants, as they say of themselves, 
‘areas ants beneath the foot of an elephant/ ” This is Mr. Neale’s own des- 
cription of tho money-lending landlord. During thirty years, 21 per cent, 
of the whole district of Etavva has passed into the hands of men of this class. 
And yet, according to Mr. Neale and those who hold with him, “it seems 
hard to say in what respect a district which is a marked instance of the tran- 
sitroq£of land from the hereditary classes of land-owners to interlopers and 
traders has really suffered. Few unprejudiced minds will be found to adopt 
such a conclusion. And I can only hope that if Government does not devise 
some measures to preserve the mass of the people from such a life of slavery 
and oppression, the people will soon learn to help themselves. But if our J&ts 
and Rajputs are driven to unite in their own defence and rise against their 
landlords, they will hardly be quieted by a proclamation and a few policemen, 
like the people of Pubna.” 

We next confu^to the influence of these transfers on the caste and 


Tran.fers chiefly fh»m cbaractor of the proprietary body. The following 
mgriconurai to noa-agrictti* statement shows that between 1840 and 1870, the 
torai ciawe*. proportion of land held by the con-agricultural 

dassfetfuis increased from four to twenty-five per cent, of the total cultivated 
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Statement 0 / Transfers of Land from Agricultural to Non- agricultural Classes 

from 1840 to 1870. 


Name of pargaoah. 

be 
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Acres 

... 

| 

Remaining. 

Acres. 

14 5,870 
133,627 

91,315 

77,382 

98,595 

' 

Year. 

iS 40 

> 1 

** 

» * 

Area occu- 
pied by , 
agriciiltu- J 
r:vl claaacs.| 

| 

£ 

• 1 
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% to 
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21,761 ; 
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11,47a 

S 
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to 
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Et&wa, 

Bharthna, 

BidhOna, 

Bhaphftud, 

Auraiya, 

Etawa, 

Bharthna, 

Bidh&na, 

Bhaphuud, 

Auraiya, 


Acres. 
145.870 
1.S5 G-7 
91,31 5 

7 7,382 
98,595 

Acres. 

124, 1 

• 124,276 

89,603 
7o,1..8 
87,1 17 

1 

495,533 

85 

V.i 

88 

91 

96 

15 

7 

2 

9 

19 

£46,7F9 

— 

5,4t>,7a;< 

1640 

61,256 ■ 

i 

4 

145,870 

133,627 

9 1 ,3 1 5 
77,382 
98,596 

— 

1 43, 870 
I33.t>2/ 
91,315 
77,382 
96,695 

1SOO 

)> 

>1 

»* 

>t 

1 09,082 

1 10.18 

8 “,103 

65, 7-in 
82,79* 

74 

83 

9 5 

! e:> 

84 

36,7 8 S ; 
23,342 
4,212 
11,642 
15,801 

26 

17 

5 

15 

1 6 

640,7-' *V 

... 

646,7*0 

i860 

455,004 

83 

91/# 85 j 

... i 

17 

Et&wa, 

♦ • • 

145,870 

1,528 

144,342 

18G0 

100,458 

i 

i 71 

43,884 1 

29 

Bharthna, 

• t* 

147,279 

6,425 

140,854 


106.558 

73 

34,296 

25 

Bidhuna, 

fie 

10(5,793 

8.902 

97,831 

»* 

j 90,132 | 

93 

7.699 

7 

Bhaphuud, 

• M 

86,0.9 

1,820 

-84,209 

is 

7 ,406 

84 

13,741 

16 

Auraiya, 

• «* 

109,052 

2,263 

106,789 

^ 

1 86,112 

61 j 

20,677 

19 



695,023 

20,996 

574,025 

I860 

453,728 

79 

120,297 

21 

Et&wa, 


144,342 

#11 

144,342 

1870 

t 

| 95,893 

66 

48,449 

34 

Bharthna, 

••• | 

140,854 


140,854 

»» 

j 95,856 

68 

44,99* 

32 

Bidhfina, 

Ml 

97,831 


97,831 

> » 

j 89,688 

92 

7,943 ] 

8 

Bhaphuud, 

eat 

84,2<>9 

M# 

84,209 

>t 

; c u,o.3 1 1 

80 

18,178 | 

20 

Auraiya, 

Ml 

106,789 

... 

106,769 

»* 

1 6i,742 

7 6 

25,047 

24 



674,0*5 

• •• 

674,035 

1 1870 

i 

j 439,410 

75 

) 4 4,6 16 

j 25 

1 


The first point noticeable is the comparative amount of transfer in each 
parganali respectively. Et&wa and Auraiya start with the largest proportions 
of non-agricultural land-owners. Et&wa maintains tins position op to the end 
of the three decades, but Auraiya gives place to Bharthna. l’haphund occupies 
the middle place and Bidhuna still heads the agricultural side. Mr Neale thinks 
that these results flow naturally from the history and character of the respect- 
ive tracts. Et&wa and Auraiya have always been the chief seats of trade and 
traders in the district. It was convenient and lucrative to own la nd-in thfe 
neighbourhood of these places, so the Saniyas and hangers-on 
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native rulers bouglit it. Bharthna, on the other hand, which is a long strip 
running down the middle of the district from north to south, never contained 
anv important towns. Lakhna was, it is true, the seat of the deputy of the 
Oudh governor, but the place was no moro a mart than Balmoral. Hence, thirty 
years ago, the non-agrieultural element made itself but slightly felt in Bharthna, 
and there were not ten thousand acres held by outsiders, but after the 
settlement, a powerful set of circumstances completely changed the character 
of the tract, liao Iv human Singh's estate was brought to the hummer, and, at 
the same time, two land speculators appeared who bought up every acre they 
could. The remains of other large estates originally owned by the Takliraopur 
Brahmans also came into the market, besides many separate villages and shares 
in villages. In ten years’ time the percentage of non-agriculturists rose from 
7 to 17, in the next decade it became 2 5, and it now stands at 32. If the 
last settlement were to blame for this, so also were the men and the circumstances 
of the time. Jiao Khaman Singh, for instance, was a hopeless spendthrift, 
perfectly reckless where his property went to, only determined not to retrench 
or to take trouble. The Takliraopur Brahmans were also a set of thriftless, 
indolent Brahmans, and liao Duniyaput again was an absentee at the court of 
Lucknow. Then again the great famine had first desolated the country. Active 
landlords, able and willing to support their tenants, were wanted, not pleasure- 
seekers or decaying families immersed in debt. 

The facts are not quite correctly put by Mr. Neale. lUo Khamfm Singh’s 
property was sold before the settlement and belonged to Government in 1840, 
who settled the villages of which it was composed with the resident communities. 
Only a few villages, for which no claimants could he found, were sold by auction, 
and a few villages that remained to liao Khannin Singh were sold, after his 
death, by auction for debt. Similarly, the transfer of Ban Duniyapat’s property 
took |Aeo before the settlement. With regard to Fhaphund, Mr. Neale thinks 
that the retarded spread of the non-agrieultural community is due to the remo- 
val of the residence of the Oudli amil, and its being no longer the seat of 
government. It has no natural attraction for trade or wealth and is yearly sink- 
ing in importance, but neither had Bharthna, yet the non-ngri cultural element 
there is only second to Et&wa in importance. Similar reasons are assigned for 
the small proportion of outsiders in Bidh&na. Mr. C. Crosthwaite believes the true 
reason for this state of affairs to be that in Bidhdna and Fhaphdnd, property 
is much in the hand# of small holders who cultivate their osn land and enjoy 
a fertile soil and abundant irrigation, and many of whom date their acquisition 
of proprietary rights from the time of the breaking up of the Rtiru and other 
estates by Mr. Gabbins. Accidental circumstances also lead to the increase of 



When a money-lender once gets a footing in a neighbourhood, he in 
^tending the circle of his acquisitions. Thus in Bharthn< ^^ 
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Jmibfc, one cause of the numerous transfers was the accident that the Chaube 
family of And&wa wore residents in the parganah and laid themselves out for 
transactions of this kind.** Altogether the change from the old land-owners 
to the new has l>een very considerable, and is to be deprecated both politically 
and economically. The now men, as a rule, are mere usurers extracting the 
last farthing from the land and from the people and giving nothing in return. 
They care less for improving their estates than the old class, and look on their 
tenants as so many slave entitled merely to food and clothing sufficient to keep 
them alive. 

Taking the total area, the occupancy returns show 11*24 percent, held by 
Distribution of the total proprietors as seer, 57*04 per cent, by tenants with a 
area * right of occupancy, and 23*15 per cent, by tenants-at- 

will. Besides this, (5 95 per cent, is held free of revenue and 1*51 per cent, is 
occupied by groves for which rent is paid. The following statement, shows the 
distribution and area of each class of holding in each parganah : — 
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Auraiya, ... 

J8,4«<> 

16 63 

60,4 ‘9 

64*29 

•d 7.007 

; 24*20 

212 

4,753 

237 

282 

1 1 1 ,350 

Bharthim, ... 

I 14,64*2 

10*02 

69,168 

47*07 

38,3 10 

26*40 

86 

5.510 

6,901 

11,571 

145,078 

Phaphund, ... 

7 ,“38 

8 62 

56,78i 

68 3 ' 

23,984 

17*18 

77 

3,322 

339 

1,104 

81.646 

Bidhutm, ... 

• 11,U92 

11 65 

64,777 

68*ol 

12,140 

1275 

47 

3,768 

1,269 

2,156 

95,248 

Klawa, 

13,660 

9*66 

77,9^1 

64 92 

j 41,730 

29*42 

141 

7,1*49 

94 

630 

141,842 

Total, ... j 

64,632 

11*24 

328,076 

j 

67 04 

! 

131,161 

23 

1 

563 

34,408 

8,687 

»5,%a 

576,163 


Occupancy-tenants hold tho large proportion of 711 per cent, of the area 
held by tenants, and with reference to this fact Mr. Crosthwaite writes:— “ It 
can hardly but be a matter for congratulation that so much of tho land is held 
by occupancy-tenants. My only regret is that they have not received that full 
measure of protection which it was proposed to give them in tho first drafts of 
Act XIX. of 1873. I am convinced that nothing would benefit the country at 
large more than the fixation of rent for a long term of years. Such a mea- 
sure would do more to prevent famine and misery than all the waters of the 
rivers of India, could they be poured over the country in the canals. ThA 
more I see the land-owners in this country, the stronger is my conviction fea t 
feey are not fit to be entrusted with the power and license that have b ee n given 
to then* under our system. It mattered little so long as 
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for tenants and not for land. But for the last fifteen years the competition is 
the other way, and the result must be the impoverishment of the land, which is 
already a general complaint, and the abandonment of the mass of the people to 
a state of hopeless poverty that will always embarrass the Government and retard 
the progress of civilisation.” 

The following statement shows the principal cultivating castes, the areas 

occupied, the rent paid by each, and its average inci- 
Castes of cultivators. ' 

deuce per acre : — 
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3,19,614 
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Thakur, 
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337,588! 
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3 
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(iurariya, 

17,882 

71,141 

3 

16 

10 

Kavath, 

9,035 

30,346 

3 

5 
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Nui, 

6,067 ; 

20,346 
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0 
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Biiat, ... 

1,832 

6,898| 

3 

12 
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Kumhar, ... ■ 

4,211 ; 

17,814 
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3 
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Baniya, 

7,342 

29 040 

3 

15 

3 

Kahar, ... '• 

4,095! 

16,069 

3 

14 
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Mahajan, 

1*,642 
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I 1, 
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4,735 5 
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1,400 

6,370* 
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30,920 

1,50,739' 
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14 
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9.604 ! 
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4,1 1 i 
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Total, ... : 

644,045 1 20,42, 195 
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Taking the whole district, Brahmans cultivate 22*04 of the area on the village 
rent-rolls; Il;tjpu.‘;s, 18*39 per cent. ; Aliirs, 11*34 per cent.'; Kaehhis, 6*66 per 
cent. ; Lodhas, 5*37 per cent., and Chamars, 10*7 per cent. K&chhis and Lodhas 
are the best cultivators and pay the highest rent. “ They toil at their work, 
men, woq^n and children, all day and every day, and still are mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, and will probably remain so, in spite of their skill 
and industry, until they give their children some sort of instruction/* Tb&- 
kurs and C ha mars pay the lowest rates of rent, tho former because they belong 
to the land-owing tribes, and the latter because they usually get tho worst land* 
u AMrs are chiefly met with in tho numerous hamlets which have sprung tip 
and are yearly increasing all over the district. AMrs nearly always go where 
there is waste land for the sake of pasturage for their cattle* They are also 
much more nomad in their habits than the other castes, more ready to emigrate* > 
and fond of living, two or three families together, in some out-of-the-way ptaoe 
hence most of the hamlets have been founded by them* As cultivators they 
arc about equal in industry mid skill to tbc Tli&kurs and Brahmans* who in this 
district, although far behind the Eiobhin and Lodhas, are yet s uffioie ntly 
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Bents may be looked at also as paid by classes of tenants, and the following 

statement shows the average rates per acre paid by 
hereditary cultivators and tenants-at will, and the rates 
assessed on the seer land cultivated by proprietors in each pnrgunah. 


Class rates. 


j 

Class of tenauts. j 

Rtdwa. 
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Hidliuna. j Bliarthrm. j 

1 1 
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We next come to soil rates, v 

diich vary so mile 

h in each 

pargauah that it 


Soil rates. 


would be needless repetition to give all those varia- 
tions here. 1 shall omit fir, jh<ihar^ and pdkar soils as 
of little more than local importance, and the fourth and fifth classes of cfui/nit 
as possessing hardly any appreciable distinction for practical purposes when 
compared with the first three classes. 
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Mr. Neale’s remarks on the recorded rentals of Bhartlma apply with equal 

Recorded rental*. force to tilis subject throughout the whole district. 

He writes: — “ Rent aa found recordod in the village 
papers can hardly be called more than a distant and capricious index of the 
full value of the soiL It is scarcely more the result of conn 
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prices than of a balance arrived at between certain personal elements. The 
personal bias towards a high or low Government demand, on the part of the 
officer who settled the estate, the disposition or ability of the zauund&r to recover 
his own share in full from his tenants, ami the power of the latter to compel or 
induce indulgent rating, all go far in determining the interval left between the 
amount of rent each Tillage might pay and the amount it does pay. Absentee 
proprietors, who take no personal interest in their estates, small zamindars 
living on terms of close intimacy with their tenants — the latter being in the 
majority of instances their relatives — and largo coparcenary brotherhoods, who 
form too clumsy a body to act in unision, are almost always found to under- 
let their estates. Again, there are landlords in this district who on sentimental 
grounds never euhance ; one from a sort of religious quietism, another from a 
wish to maintain his influence unimpaired in his village: this latter, however, 
compensates himself by buying up produce below the market rate ; and a third 
is said to have until recently kept a loek-np, dispensing justice and pocketing 
the fines on offenders in cases of trifling importance. In fact it is hardly doubt- 
ful that powerful zamindurs, where they let at low rates, have means of reim- 
bursing themselves which are not avowed. And, finally, to these classes must 
be added that class of proprietors, largest of all, who from pure indolence never 
work up their estates to their full value. Next opines the question, how much 
of the actual outcome, whether adequate on inadequate, of each estate is per- 
mitted to appear in the public registers ? Probably in most of those just enu- 
merated it is pretty faithfully recorded. The rents entered at the beginning of 
the settlement have in many cases remained the same, or have only been slightly 
altered, so that coneoalment is immaterial. But in villages differently circum- 
stanced, there is no reason why concealment should not be practised. A 
zamindar of longstanding and hereditary influence, wlio choscs to enhance, can 
always^o so without the assistance of the courts tip to a certain limit ; and if 
he feels himself secure, can well afford to run tho risk of a refusal to pay. The 
two lestB so often invoked to refute the probability of such an arrangement are 
hardly conclusive. One is that the tenant’s statement and the patwari's books 
always agree: the other, that in suits the recorded rental only is made the basis 
of action. The answer is — (1st) that the old obsolete rent is that recorded 
in the patw&riV papers, and that when the landlord and tenant act in concert, 
the latter will never disclose more than his recorded rent ; he distingnifheeit 
perfectly from the increment upon it, often calling the latter by another name, 
and it rests with him to confess it or not : (2nd) that a different rental jt% as % 
matter of fact, not unfrequently mentioned in court, but that in most classes of 
suits, to mention it serves neither party’s ends. It is at all events certain from 
experience that deceptive answers to rents are as often made by tenants as 
whole question is no doubt one of obscurity, and s of** 
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resembles the practice of taking foes and bribes. Ifc may be common Of un- 
common in a particular district or part of a district, but the parties to it never 
betray one another. In the case of bribery, the advantage is all on on© side, 
but in the case of rents, there is a common gain iu deceiving Government, and 
combination for that purpose is all the more probable.*’ 

For arriving at an estimate of the rise in rents consequent on the rise in 
prices, increase in population, and advance in irrigation, 
Hi*** in rents. wc j mvo Mr. Crosthwaite’s inquiries referring to ten 

years previous to the now settlement and Mr. Neale’s summary of the result 

obtained up to the close of 1873. The figures for the 
I. raviolis to settlement. y ear3 preceding the settlement are as follows : 
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too great, and the chances of deceiving him far too good,” to be counterbalanced 
by any immediate gain from enhancement. Next in influence, Mr. Crosth waite 
places ignorance of the law, and it is said that Mr. Gubbins gave all the here- 
ditary tenants stamped leases, fixed their rent for the same term as the Govern- 
ment demand, though such were not discoverable nor presented to the settlement 
officer. In the neighbouring district of Mainpuri, Mr. Edmondstoue records 
his having fixed the rent of that class of tenants tor the entire term of settlement. 

Another reason for the smallness of the rise is to be found in the character of 
Character of the Undliold- the landholders themselves, and on this point Mr. Cros- 
era a cause. thwaito writes : — “ It has been shown before how, prior 

to the settlement made by Mr. Gubbins, much of the district was held by 
powerful talukadars. Some of these men had sufficient power to coerce their 
tenantry, apart from any authority given them by law, and exercised it freely, 
rack-renting them to the last penny. After the sale of these large talukas for 
arrears of revenue, and the arrangements made by Mr. Gubbins for the re- 
covery of the arrears, the great mass of the land came into the hands of men 
of small means, living in the villages they owned, and among and in the same 
social grade with the cultivators themselves. Such men neither have the means 
nor the will to exact heavy rents from their tenantry : and so things have 
jogged on comfortably and quietly over a great part of’ the district, the land- 
lord getting an increase occasionally when^ a holding was abandoned or a 
tenant died without heirs ; and the tenants in some cases conceding a small 
advance of rent to the necessity or importunity of their landlord rather than 
to his power. That the paucity of enhancement suits is due to these causes, 
and not to the absence of any grounds for enhancement, is proved by the far 
larger areas the rent of which has been raised by agreement on change of 
tenants and by consent. It may of course be said that, if the tenants consented 
to the 4^bancements, it was tinder fear of being sued, and that therefore more is 
due to the provisions of Act X. of J 859 than the figures seem to show. It is 
impossible to give a certain answer either way. Supposing the provisions of Act 
X. to have been generally known, and to have been enforced hero and there, it is 
of course probable that they may have had some influence in making the tenants 
agree to an enhancement when they otherwise would not have done so. It is ft 
matter that no figures can gauge. For my own part, I do not think that, prior to 
the commencement of settlement operations, Act X. had much indirect influence 
in tins way. It must be remembered also that the rents enhanced by consent 
those of all classes, as well of tenants-at-will as of tenants with occupancy rights. 
The ratio in which rents have been raised by agreement is much below that in 
which they have been enhanced bglp&mnge or by suit* The zatnind&rs may have 
accept ed a mu ch lower rate to avoid litigation* But if they bad known their 
now, I doubt whether they would have agreed te a i— 
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Ratio of enhancement. 


The details of the ratio of enhancement in each parganab vary from 51*5 per 

cent, on 3,051 acres in the trans- Jumna portion of 
Etawa, to 8*5 per cent, on 603 acres in Bkartlma, in 
both of which cases adjustment took place on change of tenants. But the 
cases where the enhancement amounts to over fifty per cent, cover only 0*9 
per cent, of the cultivated area, whilst the great mass of enhancements cover- 
ing 19*3 per cent, of that area only show an increase of from 30 to 40 per cent., 
effected either on change of tenants or by suit, except in Bharthna, where a similar 
rise was allowed by consent, but chiefly in confiscated villages, and when pressure 
was brought to bear upon the cultivators. Rents have risen between 20 and 
30 per cent, over an area equal to 8*3 per cent, of the cultivation, and three- 
fourths of this rise were effected by consent. Lastly, rents have risen from 10 
to 20 per cent, by agreement (except a small area of 294 acres) over an area 
equal to 11*8 per cent, of the total cultivated area. Broadly speaking, the 
great mass of enhancements have been effected amicably, although the law may 
have had some influence in bringing tenants to terms, and in about only one- 
third of the area has compulsion been used. In the latter case, the rise has 
been from 30 to 40 per cent., and the highest rise in the former case in areas, 
where the rates have been really Adjusted by consent, is 27*8 per cent, in 
EtAwa. Iu other places, the increase has not exceeded 25*56 per cent., and 
has generally been less than 20, but more than 10 per cent, above the old rent. 
u It is fair, then, to say,” writes Mr. Crosth wait©, lt that there are causes at 
work which have tended to raise the rent of lan 1 between 30 and 40 per 
cent., and that rents which have not been enhanced at all, or only in a less 
degree, may fairly be expected to rise to that extent above the old original rent* 
That the increase in prices has been one of the chief causes at work it would" 
be folly to deny. Nevertheless, nothing is more clear from this inquiry that 
rents do not rise in proportion to prices.” Thus, we find that wheat 
has risen in price in EtAwa full 38 per cent., whilst the increase ju rent or* 
change of tenants in the same parganah is only 36*63 per cent. Again, in 
Auraiya the increase in the price of wheat is 52 per cent., whilst the increase 
in the letting value of the land is only 34 per cent., so that in Auraiya, Where 
prices have increased most, the rent has risen least. The deduction made by 
Mr. Crosthwaite is u that there are many other causes which influence real 
l^jldes the prices of agricultural produce. If the rise in prices has been 
partly caused by famine or scarcity, there will be a tendency for rents to fall, 
both in consequence of the inability of the tenants to pay more, and because of 
lha diminished competition for land. If in the value of money is the 
cause of the rise in price, the equally increased cost of all the articles of hi* 
0W** consumption not produced by himself, and especially c 
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ihe country, even the increase of population, and consequent competition for 
land, tends to prevent the cultivator from deriving so much profit from his 
holding, apart from any increase that competition may bring to his rent He 
formerly had ample pasture-ground for his cattle, and was able to keep a few 
cows or buffaloes over and above the bullocks actually necessary for his plough. 
Now he cannot get a yard of grazing-laud oven by paying for it. Much of 
his produce has to go to feed his bullocks, and he has to do without the luxury 
of a cow or a buffaloe. If the rent, then, is to bo raised in the same propor- 
tion as the price of produce rises, it can be done, generally, only by trenching 
on the fair and just profits of the cultivator, and by reducing him to a lower 
level than he occupied before. There may bo eases of course where rents do 
rise up to prices. Such cases are to bo explained by the co-existence of several 
causes, all favourable to the cultivator, such as the neighbourhood of a largo 
market, railway communication, increased demand, security derived from irri- 
gation, combined with a fall in the value of silver. In such cases no doubt 
rents may rise with prices, and in somewhat tho same proportion. This is 
perhaps the explanation of the figures so far as regards tho Etawa pargunah. 
But to say that rents must always rise in proportion to the price of wheat or any 
other staple, and that the revenue ought to be raised periodically in like propor~ 
tion, is impossible, unless we are prepared to ignore all ascertained facts.” 

The new revenue of Etawa and Auraiya vias given out in March, 1873, and 


Enhancements since the 
giving oat of the new as- 
sessments. 


of the remaining parganahs in tho colil weather of 
1872-73. In the following statement, the enhance- 
ments made out of court are shown up to the end of 


October, 1873, and those made by order of court np to the end of the year. 


The statement further shows the rental assumed as the basis of the new 


revenue^pr double the revenue, the actual rise in the new reveuue, the aotual 
corrected rent-roll, and the enhancements mado since the assessment in each 
parganah * 
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-new 
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Etavva ami Auraiyn arc only beginning to enhuuce, and in the other three 
parganah*, both Bidhuna and Pbaphuud show a rise in rents already, after two 
years only of the new assessment, nearly double of the increase put upon them. 
®h© delay in Bharthna is due to the predominance of large zatniu Jars and culti- 
vating village communities. The figures given above are not exhaustive, for 
in many estates there is much rent actudly paid and enhancements made 
Which are never recorded, and tlioro are an equal number of estates where en- 
hancements cannot be expected. Mr. Neale sets these classes ot estates down 
at not less than ten per cent, of the total rent-paying area, and adds ; — After 
five years spent in the district, my opinion as to the untrust worthiness of the 
village rent-rolls is certainly continue l. It is beyond a doubt that concealment 
on the part of powerful and well-to-do zainiu Jars is almost universal. They 
are perfectly sure of their tenants who have nothing to gain by declaring their 
true rents, except the chance of expulsion from their holdings ; the patwaris 
are their depeudauts aud allies, and, except to satisfy a craving for candour, 
there is no motive or advantage in any zamiudur so situated recording his 
rental, which on any occasion of a now tax or a fresh demand of any kind may 
tell inconveniently against him. If proof of this statement is required, it is 
to be found in the fact that, with one single exception, no large zauuud&r 
throughout the dUtuct has sued his tenants for enhancement. The exception 
is Chaudhri Jai Chaud, who owns U 1 villages in Bidhuna ; but it is well known 
that his estates are, owing to the mismanagement of his agents, in great dis- 
order ; his rents are everywhere preposterously low, and all the profits go, not 
to him, but to his agents. Ho has therefore no power whatever over his 
tenants, and they resist him. But Iliya Jaswant llao, the Ohaudhri of 
Burhadana, Bhuteli Kishan Baldeo, Ckaube Jawaia Parsh&d, and many other 
powerful landholders, whom it is needless to name, only appeal to court in 
the rarest instauces : in some single case, perhaps of a large tenafet, whom 
they wish to crush, and who is strong enough to compel them to resort to the 
law. Either then these men do not raise thoir rents at all, or they do so 
privately, and leave record of them or not as they please. Another class to 
whom enhancement is almost unknown are the zamind&rs on the opposite side 
of the scale, tho small men who live on a level with their tenants, and are too 
indifferent and too powerless to straggle with them. Thirdly, should be taken 
into aeoonnt not only ail the eeer, but all the land which is virtually teer } nrtrT 
ie not so recorded, i. e. t land held at favourable rates by relatives, dependants, 
and so forth. This includes an immense deal of the area of large pattiddri 
^iitsges and nearly all tho area of bhdydchdra villages.” 

... Taking c t|»4 agriculturists as a body, they are all fairly well off. The lower 

'&&*** t^cnitirat- <**<*? We » as U8Ua1 ’ worst knd f jfjgir ** 
- too indolent and idmnrnnfc tn 
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advantage, but the Brahmans and Rajputs are all comfortably, and some 
very well off. The sanio remarks apply to the smaller proprietors. Iridigo 
cultivation is on the increase, sugar is also increasing with both the large 
and small landholders, and both bring in large profits. As to the progress* 
made during the last thirty years, Mr. Neale writes : Tho question of 

the progress in comfort and in the standard of living made by the cultivating 
population since last settlement is a most difficult one, since there is neither 
a past history for referencce nor present statistics for comparison. But the 
zamindars seem generally agreed that there is an improvement ; they 
think their tenants are better clothed and better fed, and we know that they 
are certainly more peaceable and better educated than they were thirty yoars 
ago. The first two statements are merely founded on current opinion, but 
they receive confirmation hore and there from two facts. One is that those 
eulth'ating bodies with whom the last settlement was made, in certain cases of 
estates which had fallen into arrears of revenue, have, with very few excep- 
tions, been able to maintain the settlement, and have emerged from it fairly 
prosperous proprietary communities. As they had no capital with which to 
pay up the original arrears, they could not have made the money good, unless 
the times had proved favourable to the. poorer olass of agriculturists. Again, 
it is not an uncommon complaint that the tenants withstand their landlords, 
and contest the demands of the latter in cases of enhancement and in other 
claims. Tbeir ability to do this depends upon their ability to get together 
money for legal expenses ; and my own experience has shown me that in 
many instances, certainly in all where the rents paid have been hitherto 
moderate, they can command means to make a prolonged fight. On the other 
hand, it is not to be assumed from this that tbey are as a body free from debt 
or liability to the monej*-lender. It is impossible to say how much improve- 
ment theft has been in this respect, but I should suppose ’very little. Still, their 
debts do not oppress them, and it is probably more the weight of a pernicious 
system than actual necessity which induces them to discount every harvest." 

On a previous page it has been shown that an average cultivator, tilling a 
farm of nine to ten acres, enjoys a profit of from Rs. 6 
Urater*** prolIt * °* * nl ’ to Rs. 6-8 per month ; bnt if he hired labour, he would 

have not more than Bo. 1-4 to Re. 1-11 per month. 
That this curious statement approaches the truth is borne out by the fact that 
no European settler has ever been able to make farm labour pay, not even in 
the case of indigo ; and that the cultivation of seer land by hired labour is 
seldom or never attempted in its entirety. Mr. Neale, I think, correctly gtree 
the reason why cultivation can be carried on at so small a profit,!** the fact 
thats^Mi^ygshexpenditnre is necessary, hardly more than R*. 15 to Rs. 25 

cultivator feeds himself, his familv. and tiiS Hi 
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the produce of the farm and often has a little ghi for sale. In the pachdr, the 
waste lands afford fair pasturage, and beyond the Jumna, the raviny jungle 
land supports largo herds of cattle, but in the ghat' there is little room for cattle, 
and few are kept. A cultivator tilling the land himself therefore saves from 
Ks. 40 to Its. 50 a year in wages, and has altogether a potential income in cash 
of Its 60 to Us. bO to feed himself and family and to keep his cattle and 
implements in order. His wants are few and his clothing costs him little. 

14 Taking all things into consideration.” writes Mr. Neale, 4t the cultivator can 
manage to put by perhaps Us. 20 a year to provide for marriage and 
similar expenses. Of course a bad year sends him to the village Baniya, and 
onee in his hands he remains there. But this indebtedness is not the hardship 
that it appears to the in.»re ambitious European mind. The landlord and the 
Baniya really depend as much upon the cultivator as he upon them ; they never, 
excepting only the eases of notoriously severe landlords, press him, but they 
nurse him gently for the sake of the profits. It is impossible to reduce his 
supplies below the level of those of his neighbours, because he would simply 
die if they did, or would run away. Therefore he has just as much to eat and 
drink as other people, and he cares for no more. What education will do for 
sueft a class of persons, and whether, considering the climate and their heredi- 
tary customs, they wiK ever be stirred to greater energy and higher views, 
remains to be seen. It is enough for me to bo able to assert with confidence 
that tho status of the cultivating body in this district seems on the whole to 
be improving, and that the new assessments have not, as far as 1 can judge, 
hitherto depressed them.” 

Throughout the district the local kuchcha big ha is the standard for adjust- 
„ ... inent of rents, but its value varies in different villages. 

Local standard of rent. , 8 ' 

and often in the same village. Instead of varying the 
rate of rent per bigha, the rate is usually stereotyped at Rs. 2, Re# 1^, and 
Re. 14 , and the area comprising the bigha is fixed according to the quality and 
advautages of the soil. This curious custom is productive of much confusion 
and difficulty, and it would he well to prohibit the use of kuchcha highas in all 
public documents, and adhere either to tho pukka bigha or the acre. At pre- 
sent, two adjacent villages appear to pay the same rate, hut owing to the difference 
in the area of the bigha of account one really pays one-fourth to one-half more 
than the other. 

Ilia statistics of the municipalities and the railway are the only trade 
Trad*. returns that we possess. The former will be found 

. V . ' under the towns of Etdwa and Jaswantnagar in the 

alphabetical arrangement following this notice, and the latter I give here, bat 
without distinguishing the through trade from the local trade, for whwh ao 
«»teria||» exist a t present : — 
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Exports by the East fndian Railway for 1872-73. 



| 1 872. 

1873. 

Station. 

Cotton. 

5 

S 

2 

*«ipO0S 

n 

c 

H 

Cotton. 

§ 

a 

a 

u 

C 

Seeds. 

.£ 

a 

•a 

* 

Phaphmid, 

2,108 

9.737 

r “ > 

K f G0:t 

4,129 

22.457 

1 

1,132 

14,265 

310 

12.2 6 


28,011 

Aclihulda, 

B hart Una, 

1,H*5 

* 

Ui 

22 

4,r»m 

1.1 

1.0*2 


124 

16 

2.821 


8,711 

3-6 

4,141 

19,1 10 

2,578 

8,043 

999 

0,392 

... 

18,013 

KUVwu. 

1 


13.UVJ 

41.120 

132, 15*8 

3U32 

18,497 

t 17.657 

5 i ,tX>5 

1,096 

122.377 

Jiuswantnagnr, 

7,438 

1,2*2 

... 

0,512 

15,172 

2.9t»3 

],VOO 

6»9 

3,387 

* ' 

9,066 

Total, 

76,nsi 

41,821 

19.527 

60,224 

103,568 

41,801 

44,313 

10,405 

73.374 

1.112 

180,18* 


Cotton, ghi, gram, and oil-seed?* form the principal articles of export, and 
cloth-goods, metals, drugs, and spices form the staple ports. Much of th© 
ghi comes from the Gwaliar territory, and finds its way as far as Calcutta and 
Bombay. Grain conies in from the Punjab by rail, and from Oudli by Farukb- 
abad by road, and a good deal of it goes on to Gwaliar. Gur is also sent to 
Gwaliar, and cotton to Cawnpore or to Mirzapur, by water ; a considerable por- 
tion of the cotton goes to Bombay, and one firm communicates even with China* 
There are two cotton screws in Etawa itself. Oil-seeds all go down to Calcutta. 
With regard to the Jumna-borne traffic, Mr. Neale could procure no statistics 
beyond the faot that one merchant sent 7,000 maunds of unpressed cotton down 
by river to Mirzapur and Gh&zipur. A fair estimate of the character of this 
trade may be gather© i from tbo traffic registered in 1871 at the bridge-of-boats 
opposite K£Jpi, where the grand trunk road crosses the river. I have omitted 
the up-trade in grain, as it only amounts to DO 0 maunds of edible grain and 
156 mauuds of oil-seeds. The down-trade in metals was only 78 maunds* 
The returns for August and September are omitted as imperfect. 

Traffic passing up and dozen the Jumna opposite Kdlpi in 1871. 
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Miscellaneous. 
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^ d 
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6 
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-d 
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m 

* -T 

2 

a 
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, d. 

i 

January, 

753 

4,200 

20,858 

»*• 

4,110 

892 

Prices. 

7oo 

0,917 

1,090 

February* ... 

5,320 

2.096 

36,5.3 

• «* 

1,626 


320 

600 

7,000 

March, ... 

2 ,208 

485 

52,886 

260 

1,700 

• ft 

21 

0,307 

7M 

April, 

2,342 

1,804 

7,016 

3,279 

... 

300 

■ w.nzm 

9,6u9 

170 

May, 

10, SOS 

650 

6,737 

3,144 

1,375 
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0,008 

♦** 

.lone, 

111119 KilLfrJi 

4,945 
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. 

IN. 

•#0 

i*i 

000 

July, 
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3, i 10 

! 5,016 

0,46 1 

1,204 

• •• 

• M 
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October, 
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1,785 
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14,324 

«•» 

»•« 

1,030 

*•0 

November, ... 

2S0 

3,211 j 

2,37! 

HI 

10.678 
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8,026 
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M&o 

1,641 | 
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• •• 

16,706 

*60 

0*4 , . 
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FAIRS. 

During .hi. time 163 full boat, nud -28 empty Wat. 

„ml 235 Wleu heat., hut no empty Wat,, came down the r.ver The.tapte m 
pert, by river are rim-, metal., timber, and the nnmeron, art.clc of mu)y eon 
sumption included under miscellaneous. The export, comprise g , . 

° ll ‘ TW foiloting list show, the principal fair, and assemblies in tbc ^distrirf, 

with the object for which tl.ey are held. The oluet 
Faira - artiolf'd ftol-l arc European and country cloth, toys, 

sweetmeats, article, of bras, for domestic u.e, leather buckets, » h ^> *“* “ * 
few place., cattle for agricultural purposes. Hone of these fairs y q 
any special sanitary arrangements : 


Place of fair. 


Name of fair. 


Object of 
worship at 
fair. 


Date of open- Date of clos- 
ing. I in K- 


Attendance, 


Barsdi Ndwar, 
Malhajuni, 
Niwari Khurd, 
Mitahti, ... 

Old city, ... 


Shiur&tri, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Kahn Dec* 
Dam Buj, 


Shergurh, 

Old city, ... 

l>ftHhnS| »»♦ 

Dharu&r, ... 

Mahan ;6i, ... 

Mahera, 

Sonai, ... 

B&jgh&t, ... 

City, 

PhaphTnd, ... 

Mahu, 

City, 

Barhpara, 

Dakhna, 

A heripnr, 

Killi* 

K&jgh&t, 

Puiaoli, 

Garhiya K&lesar, 
Old city. 

Kudre), 

Doha, 

Phaphdnd, 


Ditto, ... 
K&l&hah, ... 
Nan Durga, ... 

Ditto. ... 
Mahamai ki p ja. 
Chhariyan. 

Dcbi pujft, 

Jeth ka Dasfthra, 
Muharram, 

Ditto, 

Janm Asthanii, 
Ditto, 

Katha Dcota,... 
Nan Durga, ... 
R&ro Ula, 

Mela Chaturbhu jj 
Kfttki Pinion,... 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Birahi, 

Bhuiy&n, 

I Durb&aa Riahi, 
Bukhari Sdhib, 


Mahaleo,... ! 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, ... 
Kalua, 
Morning of 
lloli. 

Ditto. ... 
Kala Bali,... 
Dcbi, 

Ditto, 
Ditto, .. 
Goga Pir,... 
r ) cbi, ... 
Bathing. ... 
M usalnmns, 
Ditto, ... 
Krishna, ... 

Ditto, ... 
Mah&deo,.,, 
Deb*, 

Ranm, 

, Debi, 
Bathing, ... 
Ditto, ... 
Ditto, 
Debi, 

Ditto, 

Durb&na, ... 
A Say y id 
saint. 


March 


March 


29. 

29, 

April 25, 


29, j April 11, 

29. 

29, 

25, .* 26, 

28 , May 31, 

4, J unc 5, 


August 16, August 24, 


Hcpt. 22, Sept. 30, 

„ 25 , .♦ 30 , 

Oct. 22, Nov, 2, 

Nor. 3 , m d, 

,, 3 , ,f d, 

« 3 , ii 

Dec. 1. Dec. b 

»» »» j' 

2 , „ 18 , 

i » SO. 


fi to 6,000. 

1 to 2 . 000 . 

6 to 6,000. 

2 to 500. 

5 to 6,0u0 be- 
sides city 
people, 
fi to 6,000. 

2 to 300. 

5 to 6,000. 

3 to 4.60' . 

1 a to 4 ooo. 

I l to 8,000. 
i 2 to 3,000. 

4 to 5,000. 

5 to 6, COO. 

1 to 2 , 000 . 

3 to 4 , 000 . 

4 tJfc .OOO. 

6 to 6 , 0 i> 0 . 

2 to 3,000. 

3 to 4,000. 

7 to 8 , 000 . 

3 to 4,000 . 

3 to 4,000. 

3 to 4,000. 

1 |o 2 , 000 . 

i 5 to 6,000. 

' 20 to 110 , 000 . 
! 5 to 6 , 000 . 


The most important of these fairs for mercantile purposes is that at Doha, 
where merchandize valued at ten to twelve lakhs of rupees is brought for sale , 
Lakbna Nau Durga, valued at five lakhs ; Killi, near Barfilokpur, valued at three 
to four lakhs ; and the Sh&h Bukh&ri fair of Phaphuud, the transacti ona at whic h 
ace valued at two to three lakhs of rupees. 
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Ttic following table shows the wages prevailing iu Et&wa on the canal and 

raihvav and in the bazars for a series of years. In the 

Wages. \ J 

ease of labourers, women and hoys are paid at a rate 
two pice less than men : — 


v 'Cabinet-',, • ftB 

loar * i maker. : lawyer. * Mason 


Smith. l r*W>n - 1 Water- j M Labour-' . 

ter. earner. er. | 4 
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P- 

As. 
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At. 

P 

As. 

P 

Ah. 

P 

As 

P-j 
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P- 
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P* 

A*. 

P* 

1668, 


n 

6 
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0 I 

2 

6 

4 

O 

3 

0 

2 

i 

0 

2 

O 

1 

6 

2 

O 

1860, 

... 

3 

6 

3 

3 i 

2 

9 

4 

0 

3 

0 

2 

O 

2 

O 
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6 

2 

0 

1861, 

... 

S 

9 l 

3 

6 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 
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2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

9 

2 

o 

1864, 

t« t 

3 

9 

3 

9 

3 

6 

4 

6 

3 

c i 

2 

3 

2 

C 

1 

9 

2 

0 

1866, 

#•4 

4 

0 I 

4 

0 

3 

9 

4 

6 

4 

O 

2 

3 

2 

G 

2 

O 

2 

3 

1867, 


4 

O j 

4 

0 1 

4 

0 

4 

6 

4 

0 

2 

b 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

s 

1870, 

Ht 

5 

0 

4 

r» ! 

4 

6 | 

5 

O 

4 

G , 

3 

0 

2 

9 

2 

0 

2 

6 

1876, 

*** 

6 

o ; 

6 

0 ! 

5 

0 ! 

_l 

5 

:\ 

4 

_ C J 

3 

0 

3 

O 

2 

0 

2 
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Writing in 1867, Mr. A. Chase notices a great ri>o in wages daring the 
previous few years. Earth-work had risen from lie. 1-4-0 to Re. 1-8-0 per 
1,000 cubic feet, and masonry from Its. 2-8-0 to its. 3 per 100 cubic feet. The 
wages of coolies had risen, though the men employed were of an inferior class : 
agricultural day labourers, though paid in grain, received a greater propor- 
tional remuneration than before, commensurate with the increased price of 
food grains. Wages must go on increasing with the demand for labour and the 
rise in prices. 

Mr. Crosth waite gives the following statistics of prices in the Etiwa and 
„ . Auruiya markets from 1839 to 1870. in the ser of 80 

Trice*. v 7 

— tolas 


Average pi fee. 


Brjtir . 1 GV«r 


Wheut, 


1859— IMS, 
1849—1868, 
1869—1870, 
1839 — 1670 , 


49 6 4$ 

64 13 64 


Ktawa. 

: 

; 

■ 

Auraiya 

i 

lit 4 w a. 

S. ch. 

1 s. 

I 

cb. 

S. 

ch. 1 

40 3 

44 

9 

SB 

1 

69 4 

69 

4 

35 

0 

26 6 

30 

10 

21 

4 

42 9 

r 

13 

28 
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KUwa, 

Aurafya* 

8. 

eh. 


eh. 

43 

6 

60 

14 

68 

10 

63 

3 

36 

6 

37 

7 

49 

2 

6! 

10 


Mr. Neale collected the priced ruling in parganah Bhartbna from the hooka 
ttttHHMiMjgrs of four of the moat important marie in the cis-Jtmma tract, 
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and of the one large village in the trans-Jumua tract, for each docado from 1840 
to 1870, with the following results : — 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Vcj 

1 

ar . 

1 

Grarn. 

Cotton. 

Joar . 

Ct dr. 

Baj 

id. 

Total. 

C in- Jumna. 

S. 

ch. 

s. 

! 

cb. 

S. 

ch. 

S. 

cl. 

S. 


s. 

ch. 

S. 

ch. 

i s. 

f 

ch. 

First decade, 

31 

8 

63 

8 f 

4 

6 

14 

2 

64 

1 1 

12 

4 

60 

0 

260 

7 

Second ,, ... 

27 

15 

43 

4 

38 

14 

12 

14 

4*2 

7 

13 
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43 

14 

222 

6 

Third ,, 

24 

t 

22 

12 

21 

4 

5 

7 

28 

12 

7 

7 

2 a 

8 

136 

3 

General average,... 

27 

13 

40 

0 

34 

13 

io 

13 

45 

*2 

10 

15 

43 

7 

212 

15 

Kise per cent., 

23 

83 

64 

9 

60 

85 

60 

71 

56 

37 

39 

0 

I 15 

S3 

5 1 

4 

Trans- Jumna. 




j 
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First decade. 

32 

0 

40 

0 

S3 

12 

12 

8 

37 

8 

! )2 

0 

i 

. 35 
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202 

It 

Second „ 

60 

0 

100 

0 

80 

0 

1 15 

0 

So 

0 

! 12 

O 

75 

0 

412 

0 

Third 

28 

o 

4 1 

0 

31 

O 

! 12 

8 

| 40 
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0 

: 37 

S 

iao I 

O 

General average,.,* 

38 

5 

60 

0 

47 

14 

! 13 

5 

; 5 *2 

8 

! 12 

5 

49 

2 

i 15 1 

15 


! 






i 


Her. 

1 Vvc. 

i nec. 

! 


Rise per cent , ... 

» 

\ 

5 



11 

l i 

1 

L ' 

•• 

8 33 

J s 

33 

1 7*\42 

; 1 

72 


In the first tract, grain generally has risen 51*4 per cent, in price, but in the 
second only 1*72 per cent. Mr. Neale attributes the can?e of this difference to 
the fact that the famine of 1837 was felt much longer awl more severely in a 
tract so dry as tho Jumna-Chambal dti&h than elsewhere. u Another cause is the 
slowness with which an isolated tract begins to participate in the results of the 
increasing competition going on outside its boundaries," and even now the prices 
here are below those in Etawa and bewond. In Phaplmnd, the table of prices 
for a period of twenty years beforo the present settlement shows that the average 
price of wheat has been 22 sers, of gram 32 sers, and of barley 3f> sers per rupee, 
daring that period. For tho first five years, the average price of wheat was 31 sers 
against 15 sers, the average of tho last five y r ears ; of barley, 5(5 sers against 23, 
and of gram, 49 sers against 22. Wheat hero has risen 100 per cent., Ad other 
produce still higher. The following table, taken from Mr, MaunselPs report for 
Agra, and Mr. Halsey’s for Cawnpore, compares tin prices of wheat ruling in 
those districts from 1830 to 1839 with Mr. Crosthwaite s Etawa tables From 
1861 to 1870: — 


Year. 

Agra. 

Cawn- 

pore. 

Year. 

Agra. 

'll**- 

Cawn- 

pore. 

■■■ 

Year. 

Etawa. 

Year. 

Etawa, 

1830, ... 

1891, •*« 

1999, ... 

2999, ... 

1934, 

94*91 

3144 

34*44 

91*19 

95*0 

97*8 

98*09 

80*0 

98*8 

98*1 

1895 ... 
1836 ... 
1937 
1899 ... 
1989 ... 

22*56 
92 0 
23*9 
13*55 
20*85 

1 

28*1 

24 76 
190 

16 5 
21*0 ! 

1861 ... 
1862 ... 
1863 
1664 ... 
1865 ... 

17*18 
31 25 
| 26*66 

1 19*37 

| 21-56 

1866 

1867 ... 

1868 ... 

1869 ... 

1870 ... 

16*95 
1695 
29 99 
19*96 
^ 19^ 
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etXwa district. 


These figures show that the average price of the ten years preceding the last 
settlement was at Agra 27*54 sers per rupee, and at Cawnpore was 24*66. The 
average price at Etavva for the ten years 1861-70 was 19*05 sers, showing a rise 
of 38 per cent, above the Agra prices, and of 23 por cent, above the Cawnpore 
prices. The disturbing influence of the famine of 1837-38, in the one account, 
is paralleled by the influence of the 'famines of 1860-61 and 1868-69 in the 
other. “ For some years after the settlement in 1840/' writes Mr. Cros- 
thwaite, u prices remained high, averaging 29*44 sers per rupee. The 
highest price was 23*12 and the lowest was 32*5 at Ef&wa. During the 

second decade there was a marked fall, the average rising to 35 sors, 

the lowest being 47*18, and the highest being 26*12. The average for 
the last decade was 19 95 sers, showing a rise of 75 per cent, when compared 
with the period between 1839 and 1818, and 48 per cent, when compared with 
the second decade.” The real rise commence 4 - from 1860, and on the whole 

there has been a rise of 40 per cent, at least in the price of agricultural pro- 

duce in Etawa during the last thirty years. 

The following statement gives the official price-list for the ten years 
3857-58 to 1866-67:— 


Grain. 

1857-58. 

1 1858-52. 

1 858-60. 

! 

1 

1860-51. 

| 

1861-02. 

I 

! 

1862 63. 

I 

^1863*64. 

i 

1 

! i 

1864 65. 18 65-60. 

1 

1966-47. 


8. 

ch. 

8. 

ch. 

! s * 

ch. 

8. 

ch. 

R. 

ch.j 

3. 

ch. 1 

8. 

ch. 

8. 

CllJ 

! .. 

ch.j 

a. 

ch. 

Wheat, ... 

27 

8 

30 

8 

27 

0 

23 

8 , 

17 

o ; 

33 

0 ! 

28 

o J 

19 

1 

0 

15 

o ! 

19 

0 

Barley, ... j 

.35 

O 

43 

12 

35 

0 

30 

0 

20 

o : 

40 

0 

35 

0 

25 

0 

21 

0 i 

26 

0 

&JT Gt } ... 

31 

0 

31 

4 

27 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 1 

21 

0 I 

20 

o ! 

28 

0 1 

23 

o 

Ala ire, ... 

35 

O 

50 

8 

33 

12 

31 

o ; 

25 

0 5 

30 

0 ! 

30 

0 i 

22 

O ! 

28 

o 

30 

0 

Bice, 

27 

8 

21 

0 

20 

0 

13 

12 

13 

12 j 

15 

0 ! 

18 

0 ! 

12 

o : 

18 

8 

13 

o 

Jodr, ... 

32 

O 

31 

4 

27 

0 

29 

0 

20 

o ! 

30 

i : 

20 

0 S 

19 

0 ! 

28 

0 

28 

0 

Mdsh, ... 

25 

0 

27 

6 

j 17 

8 

27 

0 

22 

o 1 

35 

0 ! 

27 

0 I 

15 

0 j 

14 

o ! 

; 22 

0 

MHng t ... 

27 

0 

27 

8 

i 17 

0 

28 

o : 

22 

o ! 

27 

0 • 

21 

0 1 

1 4 

0 ' 

17 

o 

i 23 

0 

Arhar , £ .. 

35 

8 

60 

0 i 

j 35 

0 

35 

0 

25 

0 1 

35 

0 j 

82 

0 i 

27 

° i 

21 

0 

! 33 

u 

Gram, ... 

35 

0 

43 

12 ! 

! 35 

0 

26 

0 1 

18 

8 ! 

31 

o | 

31 

o ; 

22 

o ! 

18 

0 

25 

0 

Mofh, ... 

30 

0 

30 

0 

28 

0 

25 

o t 

20 

0 ' 

25 

o ; 

25 

o i 

18 

0 

25 

0 I 

23 

0 

Sdtvan, 

40 

0 

40 

0 

i 30 

o 

32 

0 ] 

30 

o ; 

30 

o 1 

30 

0 

»7 

0 

27 

o 

27 

0 

Kdkan, 

43 

12 

37 

8 

240 

0 

30 

0 1 

30 

o : 

30 

0 i 

30 

0 1 

20 

0 

26 

0 ! 

26 

0 

Manduwa 

43 

12 

43 

!__ 

12 | 

j 28 

0 

80 

L_ 

°i 

t 

30 

0 i 

! 

30 

0 i 

30 

0 

t 

vs 

0 

99 

0 

28 

0 


The weights in common use are the mannd (man) of 40 sers, or about 82 H>s. ; 


~ . , . , the half rnaurnl (adhmana) ; dnlwcra or adhon of ten sers ; 

pansert or dhara of a sers ; arhalya of 2^ sers, and ser of 
80 tolas. Below the ser are the adhsera or half ser, pana or quarter ser; adh^paua 
or adhpoi of 10 tolas ; chhatdk or rhhutanki of 5 tolas ; adh-chhat&k or half chha~ 
tdk and pan-chhafdk or quarter ekhatdk ; but the last is not common. The above 
weights are in general use, and are universally used for weighing ghi and cotton* 
The pukka ser used for other articles in many markets varies with the baasar : 

Aheripnr, and Paraoli beaters the pukka panseri wei ghs 
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480 tolas against 400 tolas in the Government weight of the same name; 
in Etdwa it rises to 500 tolas ; in Jlarchandpur to 510 ; in Auraiya, Mur&d- 
ganj, and Bdbarpur to 520 ; in Bhartlum to 532 ; and in Burhadana, Kagariya, 
and several other bazars, it rises as high as 535 tolas. The common name 
for the panseri in this district is 4 dharaj and the difference in weight 
between the standard and the bazar weights takes place only in the case of the 
dhara and half dhnra or arhaiya . Gold and silver are sold as follows : — 
8 rice-grains (clidwal) make one raid ; 8 raids make one rndslta ; and 12 mu'#7<a« 
make one tola, which is three raiiis less than the Government rupee. The 
British yard of three feet is in common use everywhere. The pukka bigha is 
equivalent to 2 roods 11 poles, 4 yards, or one acre equals one bigha 15 biswas, 
2 biswdnsis , and 8 kachwdusis . A pukka bigha measuring 25,(500 square feet was 
used at the laat settlement. As already stated, the kuchcha bigha varies in 
almost every villago and with every class of land, and is too local and conven- 
tional for definition. 

The following statement, compile 1 from the district records, shows the receipts 

„ and expenditure in civil administration for three years 

Receipt* and expenditure. 

since the mutiny: — 


Ifacslpts. 


Expenditure. 


Land-revenue, ... 
Stamps, 

Keren ue charges, , 
Judicial charges, ; 
Police, ... ! 

Mutiny profit and i 
low. 

Public works, ... 
Income* tax, 

Local funds, ... 
Post-office, 

Medical and edu- 
cation. 

Excise, 

Transfer receipts 
and money orders. 
Municipal funds, 
Customs, 

Irrigation, 

Bates and taxes, 
MtoeUaneoas, ... 


12, '3,756 12,0#, 64 3, 
16,1 II : 37,294! 

1,308; ... 1 

15,i74; 

- I 

i«o ... 1 


.... j 15,62ft; 
-48,906; 67.028} 

•43.39* 1,90,6 tOj 
8,074 11,102 


24,948 24,849 

•« 88.968 


12 . 85,400 

66,905 


••• 96,825 

’•* b 17,825 1 


34,250 
20, 7? I 
1,84,8 8 
1,89,394 

LlOli 


112,88,812 18,88488) 19,10,973 


Revenue charges, 

! Stamps, ... 

i Settlement, 

| Judicial charges. 
Police. 

Mutiny profit and 
loss. 

Public works, ... 
General, 

Pension, 

Post-office, 

Medical and edu- 
cation. 

Excise, ... 

Transfer receipts 
and money orders. 
Municipal funds, . 
Provincial fund 
charges. 

Interest and refund 
Opium charges, 
Tala harm charges, 
Malik 4- a, 

«o I 

Miscellaneous, ... 

Total, 



Its. ! Us. p* 


82,756 

85.376 

39,960 

578 

1 .954 

459 

... 

1 JS.JSit 

i 49.996 

39,8ft 6 

22,139 

45.m 

12,326 

! 97,169 

6*, 310 

96,837 

~*l 

Ml 

is, to > 

85.000 

1,47,549 

128 

j 2 .40U 

9,279 

7,448 

4.S86 

6,850 

... 

| 35 548 

9,169 

903 

1 99,477 

j 

86,927 

763 

4. M 6 

1,716 

Ml 

65,591 

78,866 


... 

36,556 

M# 

... 

1,16,708 

390 

11,357 

1 1,343 

(•« 

1,18.934 

4,43,800 


2,739 

1,010 

... 

*»♦ 

1919 

7,16,485 

1,94,97 1 

lit 

9,01,019 

7,99,179 

11,01,746 
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BTXWA district. 


The actual assessment of the inoomo of tho district at six pies is the rupee, 
calculated upon profits excee i i 500 rupees for the pnr- 

Inooxne-tAX. _ , _ , 

poses or the income-tax or lo/O during 1870-71, was 
Rs. 64,151. There wero 938 incomes bo tweon Its. 500 and its. 750 per annum ; 
252 between Rs, 750 an! Its. 1,000 ; 172 between Its. 1,000 and 1,500 ; 103 
between Rs. 1,500 ami 2,00 ) ; 131 bewtocii Its. 2,0 )0 and 10,000 ; and 16 be- 
tween Rs. 10,000 and 1,00,000 : the total number of persons assessed was 1,612. 
Stamp duties are now collected under trio General Stamp Act (XVTII. of 


Stamps. 


1869) and under the Court Fees Act. The following 
statement shows the revenue and charges under this 


head for a series of years : — 


Year. 

• •2 

.► § - 

J g/§ 

m 

^4 

O 

<r, 

rz c 

5 = s, 

c 3 3 

as O 2 

g-3 - 
3 

Court feci. j 

_i 

j 

Duties and ! 

p*Zt(T?tU 
i sailjVUdd 

Total receipts. 

m 

Sc 

tm 

m 

M 

O 

09 

8 

U 

o 

■ ■■■ ■ ■ • ■ 

Net receipts. 

1883 63, 


1,197 

18,488 

... 


71 

19,756 

967 

18,789 

1*69-64, 


»,au5 

19,310 

... 


18 

20,533 

1,065 

19,468 

1864-66, 


M»30 

2 1,552 



3 

22,685 

1,136 j 

31.450 

1865-66, 


1,246 1 

25,476 

... 


13 r » 

26,857 

1.417 

25,440 

1866-67, 

• •• 

1 1,241 

24.999 

... 


77 

26,'i 17 

1,639 

24,778 

1867-68, 

«• . 

1,231 

35 205 1 



69 

30,625 

2 J 54 

34,371 

1668-69, 

««« 

1,224 

32,816 j 

I4« 


66 

3*,1<*6 

1,920 

33,186 

1889-70, 

• «« 

1,377 

38,835 | 

... 


64 

1 40,276 

2,503 

37,773 

1870 71, 

... 

999 

8,596 1 

37,457 


274 

37,2'JO 

2,798 

34.698 

1871-73, 

*•3 

826 

6,953 

30.362 


14! 

40,282 

! 1,201 

36,861 

1873-78, 

... 

1,133 

1 9.4195 

i 

3,3727 


21 

44,286 

| 1,061 

43,906 


Excise. 


The following statement gives the excise col- 
lections for a series of years : — 
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The following statement shows the receipts and charges on account of 
Canal revenue. canals for a series of years : — 


Tear. 

Col tedious. 

Potwaris 

fees. 

Payments. 

Establish- Contingent 
menti;. | cie«. 

Total. 

■SSg 

II | 

a S2 

g&l 

tS p* ° 


K*. 

1U. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Us. 

Its. 

1866-67, ... 

69,977 

... 

1,100 


1,M0 

1 57 

1807-68, 

1,40,251 

i 

| ... 

1 ,209 


1 .200 

0*856 

1868-69, 

1,69,327 

455 

1,065 


1,520 

0 897 

1869-70, 

1,91,210 

2,743 

41 t 


3,156 

1 65 

ltJ7o-71, ... 

1,15,565 

2,245 

240 


2,4 S 6 

2 15 

1871-72, 

1, SO'. 536 

2.7 08 

263 

10 

8,041 

3*02 

1672-73, 

1,21,220 

6,31 1 

24) 

... 

5,551 

447 


History, 


Putting aside the traditional history of the district, which connects Chakar- 
nagnrin the Jumna-Chambal dual) with the Ekaeliakra 
of tlie Maknblmrala, we may fairly assume for it much 
importance at a very early period. Besides Kudarkot. Miinj, and Asi, there are 
numerous khera a or mounds marking the sites of old cities all through the dis- 
trict, and its natural features must have aided much in rendering it a secure 
retreat for the lawless and ill-disposed. A belt of luxuriant dhuk jungle, some 
ten kos in breadth, for.i/orly stretched across the northern part of Et&ira from 
east to west, and though now much reduced by cultivation, traces of it may be 
found from Cawnpore through Etawa, Mainpuri, Eta, Aligarh, and Bulandshahr 
up to Meerut. The entire south of the district was one mass of ravines, then 
densely wooded, and even now retaining some of its old characteristics, as the 
remains of Acacia forests show, whilst right through the centre of the district 
flowed the Songar, with its raviny banks, only inferior in size and grandeur to 
those of the Chambal and the Jumna, and which like them were covered with a 
thick jangleof khair } habul , and riunj. All this country must have been a very diffi- 
cult one to penetrate and occupy, and for a long period formed one of the strong- 
holds of the Meos, the Islnnaolites of the Upper Drn'ib. How far the tract was 
subordinate to tho neighbouring kingdom of Ivan an j cannot now l>e ascertained ; 
but as tho present dominant races trace their arrival in Et&wa to a period 
subsequent to the Musalmun invasion, and say that they supplanted tho Meos, 
it may well be supposed that from tho tenth to tho twelfth centuries the country 
generally was given over to these Meos, and consisted of little more than a tangled 
mass of ravines and broad expanses of jungle, with here and there large town* 
which formed the centres ot patches of cultivation, but wore separated from each 
other by intervening belts of forest and formed no connected territory. Indeed, 
up to the conquost, the trans-Jumna tract, with its labyrinth of ravines, was 

densely wooded, and of late years that tho wants of the railway have 

helped to thin its 
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ETAWA district. 


In one of bis reports Mr. A. O. Hume writes: — “ Though it is not, I 
believe, the commonly received identification, I have 
Mfi.ij anil Asi. no ( j 0 ubt myself that the famous place of Munj, which 

Mahmud destroyed in 1017-18, is no other than the Munj situated in this dis- 
trict, 15 miles north of Etawa, the size and height of whose khera is almost, if 
not quite, unequalled in the Dual).” Again Asi or Asai, now a small village of 
Brahman cultivators on the banks of the Jumna, is said by tradition to have 
been one of the gates of Kanauj, and is also identified with the Asi visited by 
Mahmud. Firishta, as translated by Briggs, 1 mentions that in his twelfth 
expedition in 401) II. (1017 A. I).), Mahniu 1 passed from Kanauj to Muttra, 
and thence to Munj. He found the fort of Munj full of fightingmen, who held out 
for twcntv-fivo clays, but the place being no longer tenable, “ some rushed 
through the breaches on the enemy, and met that death which they no longer 
endeavoured to avoid ; others throw themselves headlong from the walls and 
were dashed to pieces : and others, again, burned themselves in tlieir houses, with 
their wives and children, so that not one of the garrison survived.” Hence Mah- 
mud proceeded against Raja ChanJpal, and then agaist Raja Chandra Rai. AI 
Utbi, 2 in the Turikh-i-Yamiui , from which Firislita borrowed much of his in- 
formation, distinctly states that, after crossing along below t he outer Himalayas, 
Mahinultook Baran (Bulandshahr), Kulehand’s fort (Mahaban), then Muttra, 3 
and then Kanauj. From Kanauj he went to Munj, “known as the fort of Brah- 
mans, the inhabitants of which were independent as headstrong camels. They 
prepared to offer opposition like evil demons and obstinate S a tans, and 
when they found that they could not withstand the Musalmans, and that 
their blood would be shed, they took to flight, throwing themselves down 
from the apertures and the lofty and broad battlements : but most of them 
were killed in this attempt. After this, the Sultan advanced against the fort 
of Asi, the ruler of which was Chandalbhor, one of the chief men and generals 
of the 5indds. He was always engaged in a career of victory, and at ono 
time he was at war with the Rai of Kanauj, wbon tho campaign lasted a long 
timp, but in the end the Rai was compelled to retreat, after having put to 
some trouble the friends of the ruler of Asi. Aroun l his fort there was an 
impenetrable and dense jungle, full of snakes, which no enchanters could tame, 
md so dark that even the rays of the full moon could not bo discerned in it. 
There were broad and deep ditches all around. When Chand4l heard of the 
advance of the SultAn, he lost his heart from excess of fright ; and as he saw 


i Muhammadan power In India, I., 68. * Dowuon’B Elliot, IL, 40. » ElUot (II„ 

458' identifies M6nj with Manji.Awan or Majl Awan, the ruioB of which are still visible on 
the I Aada river, tec miles from Cawopore, and Asi with a site lower down cm the banks 
of the Ganges, ten miles north-east of Faicbpur, where at a later period Jalcband deposited 
his treasure. Taking all the evidence, the proposed Identification* of Asi and Munj with 
those names In this district Is the more probable. 
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death with his mouth open towards him, there was no resource to him hat 
flight. The Sult&n ordered therefore that his five forts should be demolished 
from their foundations, the inhabitants buried in their ruins, and the demo- 
niacal soldiers of the garrison plundered, slain, and imprisoned. The Sult&n 
when ho heard of the flight of Cliandal was sorely afflicted, and turned his 
horse’s head towards Chand Uai, one of the greatest men in Hind, who resided 
in the fort of Sharwa.” 

The JRauzat-us-Safa observes the same order, with the omission of some 
names. First, the fort of a converted Hindu (Baran) ; then the fort of Kul- 
chand (Mah&ban) ; then the holy city, not named (Muttra) ; then Kanauj; then 
Munj ; then the fort of Cliandpal, and, lastly, the pursuit of Chand Raja. The 
other historians are mere copyists, more or less careful, of the earlier writers, and 
give us little assistance in identifying either the route or the places visited by 
Mahmud, and it would appear to bo safer to follow the Yamfni. Mahmud crossed 
the Jumna on the 20th Itajab 409 (3rd December, 1018 A.D.), and reached 
Kanauj on the 8th of tho following Shabii.il (December 21st, 1018), and on the 
25th Shab&n (6th January, 1019) was marehiug after Chand R&i in the jungles 
beyond Sharwa, which has, elsewhere, been identified with Sars&wa, in the 
Saharanpur district. 1 Thus the march from tho usual gli&t in the north of 
the SaMranpur district to Kanauj, including the capture and plunder of 
Baran, Mah&bau, and Muttra — and at the last town there must have been 
much delay owing to the immense quantity of spoils — occupied him only 
eighteen days. Taking the routo by the Jumna, back to the same ghat by 
which he had previously crossed, it would naturally fall by Munj, on the Fa- 
rukhabad road in parganah El&wa, and by Asi at the end of that road on tho 
Jumna ; and accepting the identification of Sharwa with Sars&wa, he would 
have a fortnight for his return march, a time quite sufficient for tho purpose* 
Firishta 2 mentions Asni (Asi) aB the place where Kutb-ud-din disco v;*ed the 
treasures of Jai chandra, the last R&thor ruler of Kanauj, in 1192 A.D. 
Ohandw&r, in the Jumna ravines, was the scene 3 of tho Raja’s defeat, and liea 
a little to the north of Asi, a fact which would corroborate this identifica- 
tion. 


Another suggestion would identify the Chand&lbhor, ruler of Asi, with a prince 
The Bhan at Aai ^har tribe, who are considered Chand&ls or out* 

castes by the Kajputsof North -Western India, and that 
the name should therefore bo written Chnndal Bhar. In support of this identifica* 
tion we have the fact that tho Bhars, up to a late period, occupied and owned const* 
derable portions of Eta, Cawnpore, Fatohpur, and Allahabad, that traces of their 
name are still to be found in parganah Barna ( Bltarna) and Bhartbna, and that tradi* 
tion points them out as the rulers of the middle and lower Dn&b at an earh 


aLEirkKi. 1*. I fin 


* ttlliftt. II * 5>ft? 
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ETifWA DXSTItICT. 


Mr. Beuett, in a note 1 on the Biiar kings of western Otulh, quotes the local 
traditions regarding Bal and Dal, the great Bhar heroes of* that province, whose 
names appear in the legends of from IOUO to 1400 A.D. Again, the ancestors 
of the great Kimhpuriya clan of Itajputs, Sahas and Halms, arc said to have 
completed the conquest of the western half of the Bartnhgarh district in Oudh, 
by inflicting a decisive defeat on the lihars, whoso leaders, Biloki and Tiloki, 
were left dead on the battle-field. The Buis also have a tradition that the founder 
of the house of Dundiakhera defeated the Bhar leaders, Dal and Bal, on 
the banks of the Ganges in the lidi Bareli district ; and another tradition lias 
it that the Bhars were destroyed by Ibrahim Shah Sharki at Dulamau, on the 
Ganges, a place at which Allies yearly congregate and oiler up milk to the 
manes of Dal and Bal, at their reputed tomb. Mr. Beuett has elsewhere shown 
that the K6nhpuriya leaders, Sahas and Balms, wore contemporaries of Abhai- 
eband and lived in the thirteenth century. ifiri&htu records that in 1246-47 
A.D. u Sultan Xasir-ud-diu marched through the centre of the Dual) and took 
Tilsaudah (?) fort, and the same year advancing towards Karra laid waste the 
villages of Dalki and Malki and took prisoners a number of their family 
and servants. This Dalki and Malki were kings in the neighbourhood of the 
Jumna and had formerly stations at Kalinjar and Karra.” Min huj- us- Si raj 
relates 2 that in f>15 II. (12 Is A.D.) the imperial army, under Ulugh Khun, 
marched to Karra, and there was in tin’s neighbourhood u a liana who was 
called Dnkiki-wa-Mnlaki. lie had many dependants, countless fighting men, 
great dominions ami wealth, fortified places and hills and defiles extremely 
difficult of access. All those lie ( Ulugh Khan) ravaged. Ho look prisoners the 
sons, wives, and dependants of the accursed one and secured great booty. He 
secured 1,500 horses of a peculiar loved whirls he brought in for the use of 
his array. His other booty may bo itifcrred from this.” From the similarity of 
names tt»ere can be no doubt but that the Dalaki-wa-Maluki of the Musalnnin his- 
torians, the Tiloki and Biloki of the Katihpu iyas, and the Dal and Bal of the 
Bais, refer to the Bhar princes of the lower Duub and west bank of the Jumna, 
who flourished about the middle of the thirteenth century. Lassen mentions a 


person, whose name is not given, who was the first of his race who rose to dis- 
tinction amongst the K&yalhs of Kausumbbi and took the fort of Ajaigarb. 
Ho was followed by six princes, flu? last of whom was M&lika, who is indentified 
with the Malki of Firishta, thus placing the commencement of the dynasty in 
about 1100 A.D* On attaining to royal power the Bbara were advanced to 
the dignity of K&yaths, and this fact is curiously borne out by inscriptions pro- 
served in the old fort of Garhwa near Shiurajpur, in the Allahabad district* 
In addition to inscriptions of the G upta princes of the second century there are 
several others bearing date 1190 sammt (1142 A«D.) recording gifts made by 
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the KAyath ThAkurs of the neighbouring villages, and several statues, three of 
which are dedicated to the Hindu triad. Along with these is one of the well- 
known bearded Bhar figures which in appearance and workmanship is of older 
date than the statues of Vishnu, Shiva, and Brahma, and is connected with a 
local Bhar dynasty by tradition. Both the ffirt of (iarhwa and other old forts 
in the neighbourhorcl well fulfil the description of the Musalman historian, hidden 
as they are amongst the outlying spurs of the Kaimor range, and it is worthy of 
remark that the principal village near (iarhwa still bears the name of Bhargarh. 
There can, therefore, be little doubt that the Bhars were a powerful tribe 
throughout, at least, tho lower Duab and the country to the west of the Jumna 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, and it may safely be inferred that one 
hundred years earlier, they were of sufficient importance to hold a place like 
Asi, seeing that they owned a great pan ofKta ami Cawnpore for several hundred 
years after the invasion of Mahmud. 

Although nothing lias been recorded regarding llm people of MiVnj and Asi 

beyond the meagre particulars given above, yet these 
Kudarkot inscription. . . , , . ' r x 

are sumcient to <hmv that, there wero centres ot popula- 
tion of some importance amid the jungles of Ktawa in tho eleventh century, 
and that then, as no\y tiio great road connecting the country of the five rivers 
with the lower Gangetic delta ran along the Jumna through the middle of this 
district. Again in 1193 A. IX, Kutb-ud-din pursued Jaielmndra through the 
district to tho raviny country along t he Jumna in pargannh Firozab&d of the 
Agra district, and, after defeating the liathor, must have passed southwards 
through EtAwa on his way to Benares. Connected with this period is the fol- 
lowing inscription which was recently discovered amongst the ruins of Kudar- 
kot, and which from the form of tho letters may be safely referred to the tenth 
or eleventh century. It records tho dedication of a residence for Brahmans 
by one Taksha-datta, son of Harivarma, in memory of Ins father, and apparent- 
ly contains the names of the first six Brahmans who resided there. It ip of 
purely local interest, and is only of use in showing that in Kudarkot was a 
Brahman colony probably of somewhat similar character to that found by 
Mahmtid in Mtinj : — 

Inscription on a stone found at Kndarkot, in 1875. 

II ii 

■farts WiwaS ■fifaft <n : a 
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£933^*3*99 I 

2^5Tff«w otj ii 

Trczrmq <j ^ri 4n^5nw i 

3jiw=t f^Hriwiig: 

OTirejlfa ^rHTlfff jtf^T13JT*T I 

^ransnim erwf?r u^m u 

*f^HraTfffjr^rEji|^*giiT f%*3Tcrc*m ^uwra: n 
TOirnifa s^reicfgp mft?iij i 

37^^: HTfeWT II 

nsrnii?i f%f^rre?iwiK wum xrr fw^ui i 

XJ^T^T3^fil\at^fi^3?5 %ife*i: II 

s»5R*jtori^t ^srfqf^i i 

mvmwi^T =rfWmi vwgTv: » 

HSjrersuwwK i 

n: n 

Os O'- x 

m^ifSrwsrT tjp^r: s^?tt: hr* qrarevaT i 
fagraT 5m Rhh: ^ ^ it 

$li% nr^imT tt! szthwtch ^rarcra i 

O' vO X 

^uf^ai *?n?^5c fwri: htctT^: ii 

Hpun *tth n: ip* » 

*HITO OT^fTWR ^fimiftfSKTOT*! ii 
H vnwra H^TST HfHK ^7TCTOl^H(%l I 
3Hgr%3* ^i^sng^Hrwtrart aw 3»?i9i*r n 
ww| V* HTOWIHRm * 

TOiraih fifjzn n 

^ 


.i 
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S^VT^^SfWRVl^lVV vfs^JWFri* W^TTfheT ^ B 

m^^oK vifaran vsr ci^r ^i«k w^T^u^*rasF^?w:sgxr. i 
vrrfg-Bnfa wi wrofa Tiu*oarsrn1t^ufiifa utoiwusiii 

?=ftot §rfa<TSHT*n: i 
ifrnf%?vifii Pram: gv wm kv 11 

^thi : ^i^rau*nv : g^ eft v^i wri^ra : i 
^nwizi^Tn : ac^itiv: Tti^rRdlmBVT vm i 

: ^si^hwrtpfjv : «ktPi : i 

m £«q «q^F ^ *tiv : : 5 ai^5'ar : i 

wradta wo ?&nra**ra ^g^nh vvi * 

e^m wfri *tivr 2JJ vv: » 

vSteuvi^ vlu^ vis^jvt^ *nvi^ i 
wtRH win **n uwu gwiu » 

Translation . 1 

1. Glory to Durgft, ever pleasing, white as sheets of snow, placed near Siva, with 
Blender waist, and the Idon and Kirtikeya sitting by her side. 

S. There was one named Srl-llaridatto, renowned like a second Vishnu, uncorrupted 
by the smiles which fortune lavished upon him. 

1. Whose gain of riches, stable in gems, undisturbed and exclusive alone tf#the 
gems which serpents hid in their heads beneath the largest hills, was unri- 
valled. 

i To whom a virtuous son born named Harivarnifc known also by the name of 
Mamma, under whose sunshine of glory the lotus-forests made by the faces 
of the damsels of his household flourished. 

0. The ruins of the palaces, orchards and trees of whose enemies still occasionally 
blase as if with the Are of his fury. 

0. The sears of the wounds inflicted with swords which are on his splendid chest 
show like marks counting the victories he had gained over his enemies. 

7 . Though desirous, his foes could not view his back turn, nor could his mistresses 
his chest. 

0. Who excelled even the great Progenitor, who created the seven oceans, the earth 
and the mountains, in his own power of creation which he exercised in form* 
tag huge lakes like seas and temples to the gods like bo many mountains, 

”*"*•*** v mimmm.,..- r ■ ■■■>-. », ' ■ ■' ■ ■' < ■— ■ ■ !■ 

1 This tnukdoa vh made by a Benares V«aSSS0x?^NRBaa 
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9. Great supporters of the earth (mountains or kings) with hardened hearts and 
roots fixed within the earth were made to how down before him with all 
indignity. 

10. Who opened the reins of the earth under the pretence of sinking wells, the 

earth which had been surfeited with his glory. 

11. His foes who. bent on death and determined, came against him with a desire of 

success, were sure to be disappointed, hut the poor "were never so who came 
prostrated, needy, and desirous of gaining their object. 

12. In his policy he was never known to yield, but always put down his enemies by 

force. 

13. To this monarch was a son horn named Taksha-datta, educated in the rever- 

ence of the three Vedas, the puller-down of the crowns of his enemies. 

14. Wrathful at the slight with which the monarch, fond of glory, was about to 

vent his spirits, they whose constant virtue had been the preservative of all 
mankind, being now at the top of their patience, found out their way through 
some wounds with the sword which he had received. 

15. This monarch, who had by the chanting of the Vedas deafened the four quar- 

ters, caused to be built in this place an institution, graceful, majestic, with 
the walls variously painted, for the instruction of the three Vedas. 

16. As long as his glory, like the rays of the moon, dispels the darkness of the 

world, so long let this Brahmanicul institution, the delight of the world, 
continue to flourish in all its original design. 

17. These verses have been composed by Bhadra, the son of Vamana, and by Ai»- 

&ni, and have been inscribed by the mason Dorado va. 

I. Mah&sena-datta, son of Surya-dntta, of the family Sankritya, in the branch of 
Bahvricha. 

II. Jdtaveda-soma, son of Goratsa-sama, of the family Vatsa, in the branch of 
Kanva. 

III. Visvadnara-kirti, son of Kuladipa-kirti, of the family Kuhala, in the branch of 

Chhandoga. 

IV. Chandradhara, son of Charita-dhara, of the family Rasara, in the branch of 

Bahvricha. 

V. Bahurupa-sarma, son of Vasusv&mi, of the family Anpamanyara, in the branch 
Kanva. 

VI. %. son of Dhrita-gupta-sr£mi, of the family Gfilava, in the branch of 

Chhandoga. 

By these was this institution prepared to perpetuate the study of the three 
Vedas for the comfort, of Mamma’s soul. 


During the twelfth century, the Sengars from the south invaded the dis- 

B.*«t toorignrtloh. trict and formed one Gf fche fir8t Permanent RajpUt set- 
tlements of any extent. They were soon followed by 

Kanaujiya Brahmans, who obtained grants of villages for their services, and 
gradually became an important element in the population. The K&yaths, too, 
were early settlers and grantees of the lands of the Moos, and divided with the 
Sengars most of the eastern half of the district. The Gaur Th&kurs, at this 
time, held possession of Bidb&na, Phapli&nd, and part of Auraiya, but, having 
taken the side of the R&thors, were first defeated by the Chandelsof M ah oba, 
tly dispossessed by the Kayaths and Sengars, The Paribiny 
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of Sandaua came about the same time into the district, and have over since occu- 
pied the wild district of the Parichnadi. In the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
came the Chaulians, from whom the Rajas of Partabner and Chakarnagar, the 
liana of Sikrauli, the Rdos of Jasohan and Kishni, and other houses sprang. They 
occupied the west of the district, as the Sengars held the east. Long afterwards 
came the Bhadauriyas, and with them the Dhakaras : the former have settled in 
Kamait, and the head of their clan iu this district is the R&o of Barhpura. 
Between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries small bodies of Galliots, 
Kae.hhw&hiis, and Bais obtained settlements in the district under the Sengars 
and Chauhans, who then, as now, divided all the real power between them. 

Whilst all the neighbouring districts submitted more or less to the Musalmdn 
conquerors, and admitted large colonies of Shaikhs, 
Musaliiitii period. Say y ids, Pathdns, and Mughals, the Hindus of Et&wa 

were alw r ays able to hold their own and bid defiance to the western adventurers. 
The only Alusalm&n families of any importance are tlie Shaikhs of Etawa, who 
came here in the time of Akbar, the Sayyids who settled in Pliaphund in the 
sixteenth century, and tho>6 who received grants from Farrukhsiyar. Indeed, 
up to the present day, ineludingaequisitions by purchase, the Musalmans possess 
only 1*78 per cent of the total area, or 48 villages out of 1,813 in the district; 
and the few notices of the district that have come down to us from the Musalman 


historians bear out tlr.T Hindu character of the population and its rulers. Nasir-ud- 
din Muhammad Shah bin Firoz Shah, after chastising tlie revolt of Abu Bakr 
Shah and the old slaves of Firoz near Hard war in 1390 A. IX, marched south* 
wards through the Duab to Etawa, where he was met by Nar Singh, who re- 
ceived a robe and was sent back, whilst the Sultan proceeded along the Jumna 
to Dehli. Yahya bin Ahmad relates that, two years afterwards, Nar Singh, 
Sarv&dharan, and Bir Bahtin broke out into rebellion. 1 Bir Bahiin is elsewhere 
called mukaddam of Bhougaon, and can be identified with the RunbhAprbh&n of 
the list of Rajas of Mainpuri. He was father of Pariab liudr, who was on the 
gaddi in 1450 A.D. Nar Singh, somewhat more correctly called Bar Singh in 
another place, can be no other than Bir Singh or Bir Singli the Tornar, who wrested 
Gwaliar from the Musalm&ns and founded the Tomara dynasty of Gwaliar which 
lasted till 1518 A. D. Inscriptions still extant show his name and the name of his 
successors, Birain Deo (Virama Deo), Adharan Deo, Lakshmi Sen, Ganapati 
Deo, Dungar Singh, Kirtti Singh, Kalydn Sah, Man Singh, and Bikramajit, 
from the last of whom the fortress was recovered by Ibr&him Lodi, The 
text of Firishta calls Sarv&dharan u Sarvddhan Rah tor, 9 ’ and tlie translation 
by Briggs has Sirvodhun. The Tdrikh i-Mu6drak Shdhi gives the name as 


1 Dowson’s Elliot, IV., S5. Owing to the cnrelessuewd 
impossible to recognize proper names. Thus Ike Nar 8ing 
Tnhitldt-i- Ahbari, 


of the Musaln 4:i historians. 
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u Sabir-wa-Adliaran, two names : Sabir the accursed and Adharan.” SarvA- 
dharan is apparently a synonym of the Rai Sarwar, Rai Sir, Sabir, and Sara of 
other parts of the same record, who ruled from 1392 to 1421 A.D. as RAi of 
Etawa, and ally of the Toinar Rai of Gwaliar. The double name 4 Sabir wa- 
adharan’ may possibly refer, to this alliance, for we have Adbaran, the brother 
of Bir Singh, Toinar, and commander of his force, acting a prominent part in 
Gwaliar affairs* I have not found any name in auy of the genealogies that I 
have examined which corresponds exactly with the name Sarwar or Sabir, 
or any traditions which would appear applicable to a person holding the 
position undoubtedly occupied by this Rai of EtAvva, except those related of 
Sumer Sah, the founder of the Partabner house in Et&wa. Elsewhere it has 
been stated from local sources that Sumer held 1,162 villages stretching from 
the Farukhabad district to Et&wa, and including Bilnim and other places occu- 
pied by bis clansmen* Further, we have his descendants mentioned as Rais of 
Etawa towards the close of the fifteenth century, so that there can be little 
doubt but that the Sumer Sah of the Etawa annals is the Rai Sarwar of history* 
All these Hindu chiefs united their forces to oppose the Musalmans,and naturally 
placed themselves under the guidance of the Tomar chief, whose capacity was after- 
wards shown by his wresting the fort of Gwaliar from the enemy. Alarmed at 
the coalition of the Rajpiits, the Sultan himself marched to Et A wa against SarvA- 
dharan, whilst his general, Islam Khan, was sent against Nar Singh. The histo- 
rian goes on to say : — “ The accursed Nar Singh encountered the forces of IslAm 
Khan, and by God’s grace was defeated and put to flight. The victors pursued, 
sending many infidels to hell and laying waste their country. Nar Singh 
at length sued for mercy, and came to wait on IslAin Khan, who carried him 
to Dehli. SarvAdharan attacked the town of Balar&m, but when the SultAn 
reached the banks of the BiyAh, the infidels fled and shut themselves up in 
EtAwa. < The SultAn continued his march thither, and on the first day of his 
arrival some little fighting took place. In the night, the rebels abandoned the 
fort of Etawa and fled, and the next day the SultAn destroyed it.” Nar Singh 
remained in prison, but in 1393 A.D., SarvAdharan, Jft Singh RAthor, and 
Bir BahAn, mukaddam of Bhongaou (Bhanu-gdnw), and Abhai Chand, muk&d- 
dam of Chandu, broke out in rebellion. “ The SultAn sent Mukarrab-ul-mulk 
to put down this outbreak. When the two parties came in sight of each other, 
Mukarrab-ul-mulk adopted a conciliatory course, and by promises and engage* 
meets induced the rdU to submit. He carried them to Kanauj, and there 
treacherously had them put to death; but RAi SarvAdharan escaped and entered 
Etawa.” The RAthor Jit Singh may possibly be identified with the Ajit Singh 
of the list of Rajas of RAmpur (page 67), and Abhai Chand must have been a 
Bhadauriya of Chand wAr. The Baldram of the text 1 is the BalgrAm or 

J&ownon’B Elliot, IV,, 26 87, 0 — ?»*-**j 
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Bilgirdm of Firishta, and his translator, in another place where it is recorded that, 
in 1400 A.D., Ikb&l Khan encountered R&i Sir and other infidels near Patiali, 
explains the name Rai Sir by u the Ray of Siriuuggur (the ancient name of 
Bilgar&m), which was at that time a principality.” Bilgirum is probably 
Bilrain in the Eta district, which was, at this time, the head -quarters of tho 
Eta Ohauhaus. I do not think that the churns of Bilgram in Oudh are good*. 
For “ the banks of the Biyah” the Tabakdt-A-Akbari has “Etawa,” and the name 
appears to me to refer to tho old name of the Sengar river, which, according to 
tradition, was “ Besind or Biy&h” “until the new name was given it from tho 
Sengar colonies along its banks. 

During 1393 A.D. Khw&ja-i-Jab&n, with tho title of Malik-ush-Shark, ob- 
Connecticm with the tained possession of the entire country from Kanauj to 
Jaunpur kingdom. Bihdr, and inaugurated his rule by leading an impos- 

ing force to chastise the rebels of Etawa and the environs of Kanauj ; but during 
the troubles of the next ten years the Etawa ‘ rebels* were allowed some rest.. 
In 1400 A.D., Ikb&l Khdn inarched to Eta and encountered the R&thors under 
l\ai Sir near Patidli, on the banks of the i Ab-i-aiydhj or Kali nadi, where 
a battle took place in which tho Musalmuns were victorious. The Hindus 
fled and were pursued to the confines of Etawa, whore many wore killed and 
many more were taken prisoners. Hearing of this expedition, Mubarak Shah 
came up from Jaunpur and encamped on the Oudh side of the Ganges, whilst 
Ikb&l Kh&n remained at Kanauj. In the following year we again hear of “ the 
accursed” Nar Singh, who took advantage of the Mughal invasion to seize 
upon Gwaliar. On the death of Nar Singh, his son Biram Deo (Viraraa Deoj 
succeeded him in possession of the fort, and though Ikbal Khan used his utmost 
efforts to reduce it, he was obliged to abandon the siego, and after plundering the- 
surrounding country retired to Dehli. In 1403 Ikbdl Khan again marched 
against Gwaliar, and was met by tho son of Biriun Deo at the fort <JP Dhol- 
pur, where the Hindis were defeated, and fled by Dholpur to Gwaliar, which still 

rr d m , th r 'T**' In th0 followin S y° ar Khdn marched against 
the h tdwa chiefs. There he met Rai Sarwar, who has been identified with Sumer 

r T E n Wi " ° hauMn3 ’ tlie Rdi of Gwaliar, either Bfram Deo or his 

W !f 2? i * 1 /’ ^ a DUmber ° f Hind * '' dis > a “ d ^ them all up in the 
°* “t™ The 3ie o e was carried on against them for four months, 
a as ey gave tribute and four elephants on account of Gwaliar, and 

so made peace. Ikbdl Kh&n then went towards Kanauj, but was finally obliged 
to retreat towards Dehli. ** 

Shortly after the accession of Khizr Khdn in 1414, Tdj-ul-mulk swept round 

th^Hind^of KUwa . i0n8 throu « h Eta » Et&wa, and Mainpuri, with such i 

. , , ’ force that the Hindu nobles were obliged to p ay h im a 

** S ... 


’* ’* »de*r what ia meant JbwiSi^ 
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infidels/* it may be taken to be an euphuism for a marauding expedition! in 
which the invaders as a matter of duty and incli nation plundered wherever 
they were not opposed, and accepted anything given them where they found 
the people prepared to offer resistance. Two years afterwards the same general 
made a similar raid ; beginning this time with Gwaliar, on the north-west, he 
passed the Jumna opposite Chandwar, and made for Eta and Rohilkhand. In 
1418 he made another circuit from Budaon, through Eta to EtAwa, which was 
held by R&i Sarwar, 1 “ but the Rai offered presents and tribute, and so obtained 
peace.” The impression made was not a permanent one, for in 1420 A.D. 
TAj-ul-mulk again advanced upon Etawa and destroyed the village of Dehli 
(Deoli), which gave its name with Jakhan to the old parganah of Dehli- JAkhan. 

It was then the strongest place in possession of the Hindus, but is now a village 
of no importance in parganah Baru&hal of the Mainpuri district. From Dehli 
the imperial forces marched against Etawa, still in possession of IiAi Sarwar, 
who pursued the same course he found so successful before, and bought off the 
invader, who turned his attention towards the neighbouring Hindu principality 
of Chandwar. The great Taj-ul-mulk died in 1421, and Khizr Khan led the 
expedition of that year in person, lie found that Rai Sarwar had died during 
the year, and “ his son, being unable to make resistance, paid bis revenue and 
tribute money.” Khizr Khan fell ill here, and returning to Dehli died there 
in May, 1421. He was succeeded by his son, Muizz-ud-diu Mubarak Shah, II, 
In the early part of 1424, Mub&rak Shah, after his Gwaliar campaign, “re- 
mained encamped on the banks of the Chambal, levying taxes and revenue 
from the infidels of the neighbourhood, according to old custom.” The rain- 
crops of this year failed, so that the royal forces were obliged to return to 
Dehli. In 1426 another expedition was made for collecting tribute, and the 
BAis of Gwaliar, Bhongaon, and Chandwar u paid their revenue according to 
the old f >le,” 

Hardly had the Dehli forees disappeared, when Mukbtass KbAn, brother of 
The campaign of the the Jaunpur king, entered Etawa in force, and Mah- 
Jannpune. mud Hasan was sent against the Jaunpuris with ten 

thousand brave and experienced men. “ The malik marched with this force, 
and came to the place where the Sharki army was encamped. When Mukbtass 
KbAn heard of his approach, he retreated and joined his brother (IbrAhSm 
SbAh) Sharki. Malik Mahmud Hasan remained there some days, seeking to 
take his opponents unawares, but they were on the alert, and he could not find 
an opportunity. He then returned and joined his own army. IbrAbim now 
advanced along the banks of the 4 (KAlinadi) to BurhAuabad, in 

the district of EtAwa. The SultAn marched against him from Atrauli and 
arrived at the tow n of FAyin-Kotah (MAll-kona, MAllkota), where the two 
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armies were only a short distance apart. When Sharki saw the magnificence 
and the bravery of His Majesty, and the strength of his army, he retreated 
in the month of Jumada-l-awwal, and went towards the town of RApri. Then 
he crossed the Jumna to Gudrang, and marching on, he encamped on the 
river of Katehr. His Majesty crossed the Jumna at Chandawar in pursuit, and 
encamped four kos distant from the enemy. The royal skirmishers made con- 
stant attacks upon all points, and carried off prisoners, cattle, and horses. About 
twenty days passed in this manner, the two armies being in close proximity. 
On the 17th Jumada-l-akhir, Sharki drew up all his forces, horse and foot and 
elephants, in battle array. His Majesty, Malik- ush-Shark Sarwar-ul Mulk, 
Sayyid Salim, chief of the Sayyids, and several other great amirs, remained in 
the camp in safety, and some others were sent against the enemy, such as Malik- 
ush-Shark, Malik Mahmfid Hasan, and Kluin-i-’azam Fatk Khan, son of Sult&u 
Muzaffar, Majlis-i-’Ali Zirak Khan, Malik-usli-Shark Sultan Shah, who had 
lately received the title of Islam Khan, Malik Jaman, grandson of the late Khan-i- 
Jah&n, K&lu Kh&ni, master of the elephants, Malik Ahmad Tuhfa, and Malik 
Mukbil Kh6n. The battle began and went on from midday till evening, but 
as night fell the combatants withdrew to their respective positions. Neither 
side turned their backs, but remained fighting till the last. There were many 
wounded in the arn^y of Sharki, so that when next day he saw the strength 
of the royal forces, he retreated towards the Jumna. On the 17th Jum&da-I- 
akhir, he crossed from Gudrang to Rapri, and from thence inarched to his own 
country. The Sultan pursued him to Gudrang ; but as the combatants on both 
sides were Musalm&ns, His Majesty yielded to the intercession of his noble* 
and gave up the pursuit. He then marched to Hath-k&nt, where he took 
revenue and taxes and tribute, according to old custom, from the Uai of Gwaliar 
and other rais. Turning homewards, he proceeded along the Ghambal and 
entered Bay&na/’ In the last year of his reign (1432 A.D.) Mubifntk Shah 
sent Malik Kamal-ul-mulk with all the amirs and mnliks from Tijara to 
coerce the infidels of Gwaliar and Etawa, whilst he himself returned to 
Dehli. On his death the district was left undisturbed, beyond the occasional 
presence of troops from Jaunpur on their way from Kalpi to Kanauj, and 
the futile expeditions to recover these important cities made by the Dehli 
Sultia. 

During the troubles of this period, Hasan Khan, a Lodi Afgh&n, managed 

The Lodia re ^ a possession of R&pri, and was nominally 

jdffirddr of Chandawar and Et&wa. He assisted tho 
last of the Sayyids in an attempt to offer some resistance to the growing power 
of the vazfr Hamid Kh&n, but these efforts were fruitless, and Ala-ud-din Waa 
obliged to make way for the Lodfs. When Bahlol had establishe d ht* 
l*. in erreat disorder* ft winy 
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of the Jaunpur king. Marching southwards, h© confirmed Isa KhAn in Koil, 
“ RAi ParlAp, chief of the zamiudArs of those parts” was confirmed in Bhon- 
gaon, and Kutb Khan in Itapri, with apparently ChandAwar and EtAwa as 
appanages. From thenoo Sultan Bahlol went to Etawa, the governor of which 
likewise offered him homage. Mahmud Sharki, dissatisfied with the defeat of 
his troops under Fath Khan, led himself a large force and encamped in the 
country of Etawa, when, after some desultory fighting, a peace was patched 
up through the good offices of Kutb Khan and Rai Partap, on t-lie basis of 
previous possession. This did not prevent Muhammad Shah, the successor of 
Mahmud, from trying liis fortunes again, but liis defeat near Rupri placed the 
entire country at the feet of Bahlol. Suit An Husain, the successor of Mu- 
hammad Shah, renewed the struggle, and Ettiwa remained under Jaunpur, on 
the oft-repeated basis of the numerous treaties that were made that the country 
formerly held by Sultan IbiAhitn should be considered as under Jaunpur. The 
Musalman nobles of EtAwa took part in the conspiracy, which resulted in the 
assassination of Nat* Singh, the son of the Bhongaon chief, and joining the 
Jaunpuris and all the malcontents of the DuAb marched on Dehli. Continuous 
fighting took place for some days and ended in the usual truce which lasted 
for a short time. 


The intrigues of the Jaunpur faction soon produced another war. Bay An a 

acknowledged them, and Etdwa must have been on their 
B&blol Lodi. , _ , _ _ # n/.* i. i 

side, for the queen-mother of Jaunpur, Bibl RAji, died 

here (1486-87 A.D.), and, on her death, Sultan Husain of Jaunpur received 
letters of condolence from Gwaliar, Baj Ana, and ChandwAr. Husain marched 
as far north as Budaon, and crossing the DuAb threatened Dehli itself, when 
another and no better kept truce was made. This time Bahlol was the 
agressor and began by seizing on Husain’s parganahs of JalAli, Koil, 
PatiAli, CXampil, and Sakit (1487 A.D.) In the following year Husain 
was defeated at the battle of Sonhar, and again at RApri, after which Bahlol 
marched upon Etawa. The fort was then held by Ibrahim Khan, brother of 
Husain, and Haibat Kh&n Gargandaz, who fought for three days, but event- 
ually begged for mercy and surrendered the fortress. Bahlol appointed IbrA* 
him Khan LohAni to command in Etawa, and assigned some parganahs to RAi 
DAdand. 1 He then crossed the Jumna and drove Husain from KAlpi to Panna, 
and thence to his own country, which also fell to the arms of Bahlol* The 
same year R&i Sangat Singh, 2 the son of RAi DAdand, was dismissed from the 
government of EtAwa; and Bahlol fell sick, on account of the excessive heat, 
near MalAwi in Sakit, and died there in the year 1488* He was succeeded 
by Sikandar Lodi, who spent much of his time in attempting the reduction 
of BayA na, Dholpur, and Gwaliar, and for this purpose founded Agra as the 
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head- quarters of Ilia array, in order to overawe the rebels of tlie surrounding 
country, and he bestowed Et:iwa and Chandwar on his brother Ala-ud-din, or 
as he is generally called A!am Klian, the same who invited Babar to India. 
IbraMm succeeded his father Sikandar in 1517 A.D., but lost much of his power 
and influence iu his quarrel with his brother Jalal Khan. Ibrahim marched 
down the Du&b to meet his brother and encamped for some time at Bhongaou 
and at Et&wa, and henceforward Etawa seems to have had a regular Musalman 
governor. On his arrival in Hindustan, Babar found the territories in the 
neighbourhood of Etawa under various governors. Muhammnd Zaitunwas in 
Dholpur, Tat&r Khan Sarang Khani was in Gwaliar, Husain Khan Lohani in 
R&pri, Kutb Khan in Etawa, and Ali Khan in Kalpi. Kanauj, with the whole 
country beyond the Ganges, was entirely in the possession of the refractory 
Afghans, such as Nasir Khan Lohani, Maruf Farmuli, and a number of other 
amirs who had been in an open state of rebellion for two years before the death 
of Ibrahim (1526 A.D.), 

After the defeat of Ibrdhiin, Babar was joined by most of the Lodi nobles, 

and marching down the Duah he despatched expedi- 
te Mughal*. _ . . . .. - * * , f A 

tions in various directions. Ivapn was abandoned, nnd 

occupied by his troops. Etawa and Dholpur were besieged, but pressed by the 
li&na of Udepur on the west and the Afghans of Jaunpur and Bengal on the east, 
Babar was obliged to recall the troops that he had sent to invest Et&wa and 
Dholpur, and ordered them to join Prince Humayun at Oliandwar on the 
Jumna. With the defeat of Rana Sanga of Udepur, B&bar was at liberty to 
reoonquer the Dudb, and the consternation produced by his success was such 
that ll&pri and Chandwar at once gave in, and Etawa, which had never yet sub- 
mitted to his power, was surrendered by Kutb Khan, who held it, and it remain- 
ed in the hands of the Mugbals until the defeat of Hurnuyiln, Sher Shah 
found this portion of his possessions a difficult one to manage, an<Mvhen the 
rebellion and disobedience of the zamiud&rs who live in the parts about the 
banks of the rivers Jumna and Clmmbal became known to him, he brought 
12,000 horsemen from the Sirhind Sirkiir and quartered them in parganah 
Hathk&ntand that neighbourhood, and they repressed the zamtndars and culti- 
vators of those parts, nor did they ever pass over one person who exhibited any 
contumacy. He opened the country with roads and built s&raia and watch- 
houses Along them, and re-organised tlie whole revenue administration. In fact, 
without the foundation laid by Sher Shah, Akbar with all his power could 
not have managed in so short a time to inaugurate his great reforms. Un- 
der Hum&yiin, Et&wa and K&lpi formed the iktas of Husain Sultan Uzbek and 
Y&dgir N&sir Mirza. Both were attacked by Kutb Kb&n, son of Sher Sh&ii y 
who perished in the battle that ensued near Kalpi, but 

Aftrb&n orinoe* In the reign of 
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nominally included in the eubali of Agra and the sirk&rs of Agra, Kanauj, Kdlpi, 
and Irichh. Up to the British occupation the authority of the Musahnan go- 
vernors extended only so far as their power was felt, and neither as prosely- 
tisers nor as settlers have they left their mark in Et4wa as they have done 
in other districts of the Duab. B ihadur Khan-i-Shaib&ni, younger brother 
of Khan Zaman, brother of Ali Kuli Khan, ami a creature of M4batn Anka, 
was one of the jAgirddrs of Etawa during Akbar’s reign. 1 

The local history of the district from the decline of the Mngh&l power to the 
cession to the British need not detain U9 long. Et4wa, 

Marhattas and Jats. _ f n „ „ . . . 

with the rest of the Duab, fell for a time under Marhatta 

domination. After the battle of P&uipatthe Marhattas departed, and the district 
was ruled from the J4t garrison at Agra until 1770, when the Marhattas returned 
and occupied the Duab, but were again driven southwards by Najf Khan in 
1773. Taking advantage of this movement, Shuja-ud-daula, Vazir of Oudli, 
crossed the Ganges with a considerable army and laid siege to Etawa, from 
whence he expelled the Marhattas and put in a garrison from his own force, and 
then marched on Agra to assist Najf Kh&n. The district remained sometimes 
in the hands of one party and sometimes in those of another, until finally the 
power of the Oudh Vazir became supreme. Under his governors, Raja Bar&mal 
and Almas Ali Kh4n, Etawa enjoyed a certain amount of protection, and 
finally came into the hands of the British in 1801. The history of the district 
from the cession to the mutiny is the history of the administrative arrange- 
ments connected with the settlement of the land “revenue, and these have been 
fully given in the chapter on the fiscal history, and need not be further noticed 
here. Et4wa was never thoroughly subdued until the arrival of the British, and 
in the earlier days of our administration scenes occurred which reminds one of 
the experiences of the imperial officers in the fifteenth century. With a com- 
paratively light land-tax, the extension of irrigation, and a complete record 
of rights, the district has entered on a new stage of its existence, and the people 
are now better off, humanly speaking, than they have ever been since the first 
foreigner invaded the district in the eleventh century. 

Elsewhere, perhaps, the shadow of the coming calamity may have preceded 

The mutiny the mutiny of 1857 and diffused a vague sense of insecurity, 
but in Et4wa there was nothing but hopefulness and peace. 
Mr, Hume writes 2 : — u Never apparently had the prospects of the district been 
so cheering ; crime was, and had been for the previous two years, steadily de- 
creasing ; the revenue flowed in without the necessity of recourse to a single 
coercive process ; public libraries and numerous schools gave rich promise of 
future progress ; new lines of communication were being rapidly opened out ; the 
railroad was fast ripening ; the great canal, wi th its daily multiplying branches, 
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steadily diffused fertility through an ever-widening area, and all classes of the 
community, though of course not without their minor grievances, were on the whole 
singularly happy and contented. Suddenly the mutiny burst upon us, effacing 
apparently in a day the labour of years.” On the 12th of May, two days after 
the outbreak at Meerut, the news arrived at Ettiwa through Agra. There was 
then a detachment of the 8th Irregulars and a wing of the 9th Native Infantry 
on duty here, and these were at once employed with the police in patrolling the 
roads and in taking precautions to insure the arrest of fugitive mutineers. For 
three days nothing occurred, but on the 16th of May, about midnight, a patrol- 
ling party stationed on the road, about six miles from 

Capture of rebel troopers. 

Jhuawn, met seven men armed with swords and cavalry 
pistols, whose appearance showed they were cavalry troopers, and gave informa- 
tion to the kotwul of the city. The kotwal induced the strangers to come 
before the magistrate, who, deeming their story improbable, sent them on to Cap- 
tain Corfield, commanding the station. Captain Corfield also doubted their 
statements and demanded their arms. One man gave up his arms, but while 
they were being handed over to a sepoy, he snatched them away violently ; an- 
other man then shot Captain Corfield, who fell instantly with a severe pistol 
wound in his right shoulder, while another trooper dashed at Lieutenant Allan 
(who bad a double-bari oiled gun in his hand, the stock of which arrested the 
bullet of a third pistol fired point blank at that officer’s chest), knocked him down, 
and kneeling on his chest would have murdered him there and then, had not the 
kotw&l and oue of the police seized the trooper and killed him. By this time 
Captain Corfield was up and called out the guard and the Irregulars, who pour- 
ed in a volley on ihe rebels, by which two of them w r ere shot, one was killed as 
above, two were cut down by the cavalry, and two escaped at the time, one of 
whom was subsequently captured by the police. This band of mutineers were 
all Pathau troopers from Garhakota, belonging to the 3rd cavalry, whoffcad been 
engaged in the rnutiuy at Meerut and were then making their way home. In 
this small fight, not only did the police and some trooj>ers of the 8th Irregulars 
behave exceedingly well, but several men of the 9th Native Infantry did their 
duty unhesitatingly. 


Early in the morning of the 19th of May, a large cart full of armed mutt* 
Attack on rebels at noers of the 3rd cavalry entered Jaswantnagar and 
g ’ were stopped by the police. Their arms were demand* 

ed, and one man proceeded to give up his arms, but while all eyes were turned 
upon him and every oue was off his guard by their apparent submission, the 
other troopers sprang up from the cart and poured in a volley on the by-stand- 
ers, killing one and wounding three men. The mutineers then off and 
occupied a Hindu temple close by. Intelligence was at once conveyed te BMwm 
*»d Mr. Hume ^ Mr. Clermont Daniel!, with some five ti 
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Jaswantnngar, where they found the mutineers in a very strong position. “ The 
only way they could be got at,” writes Mr. Htime, “ was through a narrow 
door-way leading to some steps which were completely commanded from within. 
The whole building, which stands on an elevated platform of pukka masonry, 
as well as the walls of the platform itself, are full of loopholes, and the wall 
for many yards on each side of the door-way contained arches filled up with 
a brick-work screen made by leaving out every other brick. It is not possible to 
get in except through this door, and to get at this door we were exposed for thirty 
yards, come which way we should, to a point blank fire from men whom we could 
not seo. Inside the door there were stops, also surrounded by a trellis-work 
through which shots could be fired. These steps led to a very small courtyard 
surrounded by ‘ kotris small cells like those in a sar&i pierced with loopholes 
for air. This courtyard is again commanded by the portico in front of the temple 
itself, which also consists of pierced brick -work, and is only accessible by steps 
leading out of the courtyard. Mr. Daniell and myself first got inside the 
grove and explored the whole of the back of the building, the mutineers firing 
steadily at us all the while, and we returning the fire from our double-barrels 
whenever we could see any portion of a man. Wo could not get the police 
well within fire, and though we wont more than once within five yards of the 
building, the firing was so heavy that no one would make a rush. This went 
on till 3 o’clock, up to which time I suppose that we had 150 shots fired 
at us, only very few of which, by the way, came at all near us. We then went 
to tho bungalow and got some food, which luckily one of our men had 
brought. At 5-30 P. M. we were again upon the ground. We learnt that tho 
townspeople had shown unequivocal signs of sympathy with the mutineers, 
and had sucoeeded, notwithstanding the line of patrols and guards that I had 
established all round the garden, in supplying them with food and ammunition. 
There se<_*ed every prospect of the townspeople, of whom there were some two 
thousand adult males, low-caste Musalmans (camel-drivers and Jol&has), soon 
taking an active share in the matter if it was much longer prolonged. What 
sort of a place Jaswantnagar is, is well known ; the Muharram preceding the 
disturbances was the first for many years at which troops had not been neces- 
sary to restrain the lawless violence of the population. Seeing that none of the 
police, of whom, including barkand&zes, sawArs, chaukidars and bulAhirs, there 
must havo been eighty present, would do anything but fire up in the air at a safe 
distance, I had early in the day sent in for reinforcements, and had received 
a note saying that six more of the irregulars and ten sepoys would be sent. The 
former galloped on and reached about five, but the latter did not make their 
appearance. It turned out when they did arrive, that they had gone (I now 
believe purposely) some two miles down the Kuchh&ura road, whioh branches off 
~f**»taagar one." ■ fgM 
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u Ti m e was passing ; thfe people of the town were very excited, and it seemed 
very doubtful if it would be possible to retreat even if 
Attack on the temp e. ^ wished it, unless we carried the place at once, so 

we determined to attempt to storm the temple. The irregulars dismounted and 
agreed that I and a few of the sawars should suddenly run to and jump upon the 
platform of a pukka well distant about 15 or 20 feet from the door-way of the 
building and exactly in front of it ; that we should pour in a volley, and that at 
the same timo Mr. Daniel!, with the dafadiir of saw&rs and any one elso who 
would go, should run swiftly along the face of the temple and brick-work screen 
and dash in, we following. Had we met the support that we expected we might 
have succeeded I doubt not ; as it was, the firing was so heavy from within, 
that I found myself alone on the platform, while Mr. Daniel), the dafadar of 
saw&rs (who immediately fell back), and a chaukidar, who was knocked over, 
were all that reached the door-way. To get in was impossible. Mr. Daniell tried 
to shoot through the brick-work screen ; I jumped off the platform towards the 
door-way ; one man fired, quicker than one could count, five pistols (handed 
to him by others, I suppose), aiming at arm’s length at Mr. Daniell, he all 
the while perfectly cool and poking about with his revolver, trying to shoot 
some one through tlio brick-work screen. The man however was shooting 
through the door-way, and without leaning outside the door-way could not 
touch Mr. Daniell, though the balls went within a very few inches of him. To 
fire the sixth pistol he leant out of the door-way ; the pistol was hardly off 
„ _ , „ , , bofore I shot at him, and he feil.jMfcak, but down went 

Mr. Daniell with a bad wound in the face. Every 
one bolted, and I hope I shall never hear such a fiendish shout as the whole 
town, which to a man was collected on an eminence near, gave when they saw 
what had happened. Dong as this takes to narrate, the whole thing passed in 
a moment. Mr. Daniell scrambled away a few yards and then fell sendHess. I 
tried for an instant to rally the men, but seeing that hopeless, carried Mr. 
Dabiell, with the assistance of a barber, the only man who would come near, 
out of fire, and went straight in amongst the townspeople ; one or two of the 
police then followed mo of their own acoord. When the crowd, whom I 
peremptorily ordered to disperse to their homes, saw that I did not care for them, 
numbers of them slunk off, and for the first time for some hours the murmurs 
amongst them ceased. I then made the saw&rs remount and recommence 
patrolling round, replaced the sentinels, encouraged every one to believe that 
we should certainly catch and do for the mutineers next rooming, washed Mr. 
Daniell s wound, and supporting him walked through the town to where on the 
other side our buggy was ; as we went, the people poured out of the aide alleys 
and soon became a threatening mob, W e did not look back, or of course quiokeor 
our pace. We bad not taken any saw&rs or burkandizer- idfl) 
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required as every man was to surround the spot, to take them away wfiep none 
of them made any offer or show of going would have been to admit that we 
were afraid to go through the town, and insure an attack which all the police 
and troops collected could not have withstood. Only my nazir, a Baniya, 
who came out after me of his own accord, and whom I never before saw with 
anything more dangerous than a pen in his hand, followed us, and as the mob 
pressed on, drew his sword and quite good humouredly said that it was very 
hot, and that he could not have them crowd so about us ; if they did, he must 
hit some one ; and what with his manifest good-humoured determination, and 
our appearing in no sort of way to notice their proceedings, we got safely into 
the buggy. Immediately on reaching Et&wa, I sent out Muhammad Ikrftm 
Husain, the Deputy Collector, with instructions to maintain a vigilant guard 
over the temple till arrangements could be made to take the place, but in the 
event of the Muhammadan population of the place making any unequivocal 
demonstration of being about to release the mutineers by force, rather than 
allow so formidable a body to commit themselves irretrievably against us, to 
afford the besieged, by relaxing the strictness of the watch, an opportunity for 
escaping out of the temple. In this event, however, he was to follow an<^ 
attack them in the open, directly they got some distance from Jaswantnagar . 
That night a violent storm came on, during which the mutineers escaped. We 
had, it appeared, killed one and seriously, if not mortally, wounded another, 
whom however they carried off with them.” 

For some days after the affair at Jaswantnagar nothing of importance 

occurred, though disquieting rumours were afloat. 1 It 

Mutiny of the troop*. . ’ , , ° ^ , 

was then resolved to remove the infantry to Barhpura, 

in the Jumna-Chambal du&b, where it was thought that they would be farther 
removed from any chance of being tampered with. Accordingly, on the 22nd 
May, tl*e troops with their officers and the ladies of the station marched 
towards the J umna, but the sepoys had barely arrived at the ghdt when the 
greater portion of them mutinied and turned back. Those who remained 
faithful accompanied their officers and the ladies to Barhpura, ’which they reached 
in safety the same day. The mutineers, who returned to JSt&wa, attacked the 
treasury, and the police at once disappeared. Messrs. Hume and Farmer, who 
had remained behind, were obliged to fly and eventually rejoined the party at 
Barhpura. During the night, the sepoys plundered the treasury and carried off 
a large amount on camels, which had been provided for loading the magazine. 
Immediately the city rabble, led by the Mew&tis, Jul&has, and som^ Th&kurs, 


* On the S 2nd of Muy, information was received of the approach of a large body of mutineer! 
by Bhikohahad ; an express also arrived from Mr. Power announcing a mutiny of the Oth Native* 
at Aligarh and Mainpuri, that Messrs. Cocks, Crawford, and KtUner hi 4 ridden © ft. *0 
Lmft thatbe and others were shut up in the 
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rose in large bodies, and during the next day plundered the sepoys’ fines, carried 
off the contents of the magazines and bells-of-arms and gutted the bungalows, of 
which they burned two, besides the Sessions court-house and post-office. The 
Zila and Thagi jails were next broken open, the remainder of the treasure, 
amounting in all to four lakhs of rupees (£40,000), was carried off, and the 
roof and records of the Collector’s office were destroyed by fire. Every effort 
was made to induce the Bhadauriyas of Barhpura to aid in maintaining peace, 
but, until news of the despatch of a regiment from Gwaliar reached them, 
with little success. No great violence was as yet done to the private property 
of natives beyond that involved in petty highway robberies which appear to 
have been committed by the villagers on the roads in the district. Still large 
bodies of dakaits were at large, and were prepared for greater enterprises, and 
added much to tho anxieties of the authorities. There can be little doubt that 
had the troops not been removed to Barhpura, they would have mutinied at 
Et&wa next day, and might have been tempted to add murder to plunder. 

On the night of the 24th of May, the fugitives at Barhpura were reinforced 
Arrival of the first Gwa- by the arrival of the 1st Grenadier regiment of the 
liar regiment. Gwaliar Contingent under tho command of Major Hen- 

nessy, and the next day EfcAwa was re-occnpied. Energetic measures were at once 
adopted for the restoration of order ; numbers of persons were arrested with 
property in their possession stolen from the lines and bungalows ; much more 
was given Up by persons who professed that they had forcibly regained it from 
the robbers, or had originally taken it under their protection ; Rs. 40,000 of the 
plundered treasure were recovered ; several gangs of dakaits were broken up 
or dispersed, and on the 27th May martial law was proclaimed. Mr. Hume was 
now joined bj r Kunwar Lachhman Singh, Deputy Collector, and in a few days the 
most perfect order was re-established in the district. The old landholders of the 
S&mthar village had ousted the new proprietors, and though called upoij^o yield, 
had fired upon the messengers and taken possession of the fort. A small force 
carried the fort by storm, burned it and destroyed the garrison. Very soon, 
however, the whole country around was up in arras ; the Cawnporo, Farukhabad, 
Mainpuri, and Agra districts, where they bordered uponEt&wa, gradually fell into 
an indescribable state of anarchy, but within Et&wa itself there was peace. 
The zamind&rs at first altogether taken by surprise were beginning to come 
forward in support of the Government, and the native officials recovered their 
nerve tod in ; several instances behaved manfully. To relieve the local force 
ai much as possible, it was resolved to send the ladies and children to Agra, 
tod they were sAfely escorted there by a mixed detachment of the Gwaliar 


tOgiment and the local levies under KuttWar Zohar Singh of PartAbneiv 
ItaM FftrSh&d, tahsfld&r of Bela, heat Off a body of three hundred horse wfip 
to attack his tahsil, but disturbances were rife in Auraiva tod 
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and demands for aid came from the Europeans in Jalaun and Orai. With 
the view of protecting the district and opening up the line of communication, 
Mr. Hume despatched two hundred grenadiers towards Auraiya, and sent all 
the best of his police-officers with some trusty zamindars and their adherents 
into the Cawnpore district, and then took possession of the three neighbouring 
parganahs of Sikandra, Rasulabad, and Dora Mangalpur. This brought the 
Et&wa forces within some twenty miles of Cawnpore itself, and at the nearest 
point along the canal, the tahsildar of Bela had orders to collect supplies, which 
it was hoped might be thrown into the entrenchment at Cawnpore forth© relief 
of General Wheeler’s force. Thakur levies wore raised, and people began 
almost to hope that the storm might blow over, when the mutiny of the Gwaliar 
regiment took place and dashed their hopes to the ground. 

On the 16th Juno news came of the Gwaliar mutiny and massacre, and was 
Mutiny of the Gwaliar communicated by the subahdar-major, or senior native 
regimeut. officer, to Major Henno.ssy. The latter explained his 

intended course of action, that he would at once set off for Agra, but the former 
refused to obey and declared that he would not proceed to Agra. Major 
Hennessy and the other officers slept the same night as usual in front of the 
picquets, closely guarded by their men. About midnight they heard several 
conversations which showed that a considerable portion of the men were ready 
for treason and murder. A man came to the lines and asked : — What has 
happened at Gwaliar?” 16 They have given themselves a bad name,” said one 
of the guard. “ True,” said the emissary, “but all the world knows that for the 
last three or four years these Firingis have exercised great znlm: they have 
ruined and taken the lands of respectable zamindars and have given them to 
Baniyas. They have exercised great zulm 9 and it is time to get rid of them. 
There is no izzat in their government : they will not make a badthdh themselves, 
neither will they allow any one else to be a bddsh&Ji, and now, too, they attempt 
to destr#^ our religion.” This much was overhead of a long conversation, to 
which the men eagerly consented, and in parting one of the party said " ham 
doctor sdhib ko dil degaP They then began to load ibfcir muskets with ball- 
cartridge, and several of them attempted by offensive hauking, spitting and other 
noises to provoke a reproof which might serve as an excuse for bloodshed. 
Mr. Span, too, heard one man propose to murder Ac inmates of Mr. Hume’s 
bungalow while they were asleep. Early in the morning of the 17th June, 
the Europeans, still dogged and watched by the sepoys, assembled at Mr. 
Hume’s house, and after some consultation it was resolved to retire upon Agra. 
At this time Kunwar Lachhman Singh with the Partdbner Raja and his men, 
and the pick of the local horse and police, were at Agra with the ladies and 
children, while Edo Jaswant Edo, Kunwar Chhatar Singh, and the remainder of 
be trusted, were in the Cawnpore district, imdtheownera 
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of the forts of Part&bner and Dhalipnagar were absent. With no force upon 
whom they could rely, and knowing that though the majority of the troops 
were averse to open violence, they would not resist any attempt on the part 
of the more ill-disposed, the resolution taken was a wise one. At dawn on the 
morning of the 17th, all the Europeans made for Kachhaura across the Jumna, 
but finding the Jh&nsi mutineers within a day or two’s march of the district, 
they pushed on to Bah, where they were joined by Jourden’s party from Kalpi 
and Orai, including two ladies. At B&h, matters were, if possible, worse : bodies 
of matchlockmen paraded the country, and two or three nights before the arrival 
of the party, Bah had been completely plundered, and even while they were 
there, firing was incessant, and some houses adjoining the building within which 
they rested were burned before their eyes. The 3 r were, therefore, obliged to 
proceed to Agra. 

As soon as the Europeans left, the grenadiers plundered the property of the 

residents which had been recovered and the little mo- 
The Jbanai mutineers. ...... rni , , . , 

ney tnat remained in the treasury. lhey next attacked 

and began to plunder the new town, of which they burned a few shops, but the 
townspeople turned out, killed twenty-six, wounded several, and finally obliged 
the whole regiment to move across the river. On the arrival of the Magis- 
trate in Agra, he despatched Kunwar Zohar Singh of Part&bner to Etavra, with 
instructions to protect the city, to make the best arrangements he could for 
the neighbourhood, and to communicate regularly with Agra. Throughout 
the district the people appeared well affected, and the tahsil and tb&na officers 
maintained their position. On the 24th June, the rebel brigade from Jbansi 
crossed the Jumna at Shergarh, and on the following day forcibly plundered 
the Auraiya tahsil. The tahsildfir, Bam Bakhsh, managed to save the records, 
but on his release by the mutineers, he died shortly afterwards from the effects 
of the ill-treatment he had received. This man was a Baniya, but his passive 
fidelity to the trust reposed in him was heroio. The brigade next pfoceeded 
to Lakhna, but the tahsild&r, Ishri Parsh&d, removed his treasure and records 


to R6o Jaswant. BAo’t fort of Dhalipnagar, and so saved them. They next 
proceeded to Et&wa, where, on their arrival, the Mewdtis again broke out and 
burned the remainder of the bungalows in the station. The mutineers then 
passed through the district to MainpurL Although, for a short time, the bad 
characters, reinforced by the prisoners, escaped from the jails, prowled about 
in formidable bands, the district, at large, once more became tranquil. This 
■hows, as Mr. Hume says, that ** there was no latent disloyalty in the peo- 
ple: three times had bands of. mutineers disturbed the peaoe of the district and 
let loose the lawless ruffians who, even in the most peaceful times, have ever 


infested its innumerable ravines ; each time the mutineers being once 
Jhe.berder, the people rallied round the Government officers, all of wh 
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bad protected to the utmost during the disturbances aiid relapsed la a few days 
into quiet.” During his absence from the district, Mr. Hume kept up a con- 
tinuous correspondence with the officials and well-disposed, communicating news 
and orders and deciding all difficult points referred to him. Early in August, 
owing to certain jealousies between the talukadars as to thoir respective juris- 
dictions, he drew up a detailed scheme assigning portions of the district with 
certain monthly stipends to each of the most respectable and competent taluka- 
d&rs and tahs-ildars, which with some subsequent modifications stood as fol- 
lows 


Itfkfth. 

Manager. 

Monthly al- 
lowance. 

JUkah. 

Manager. 

Monthly 

allowance- 

Fh&phfind and 

Lila Debi Par«h4d. 

Rs. 

1,200 

Chakamagr, 

Raja Khuihal 

Rs. 

200 

Bidhuna. 
Bharthna, ... 

L41a Ishri Parahnd. 

8U0 

Barhpnra, 

Singh. 

Rao Jaw4htr Singh 

200 

Et4wa, ... 

Kunwar Z o h a r 

1,500 

Dali In agar, 

Rain Bakhsh, 

1,000 


Singh. 



Phaphund was directly managed by a tahsildar subordinate to Debi Par- 
sh&d, while Chhatar Singh and Liiik Singh assisted when required. R&o Jas- 
want Rio of Dhsilipnagar gave his assistance in Bhartbna. The eity of Etiwa 
was placed under ShiimbiMii Lul, of the police, as subordinate of Knnwtfr 
Zobar Singh. Raja Khush&l Singh subsequently turned rebel. 

While these arrangements were being perfected, three separate bodies of 
Condition of the district mutineers again disturbed the peace of the district, 
in August, 1867 . One attacked Phaphdnd on the 26th July, and plun- 

dered the tahsil; the records, however, were Raved. A seoond, passing through 
the already plundered tahsil of Auraiya, advanced to plunder Lakhna, but both 
treasure and records were again Raved by Jaawfcnt Rio, and baffled and dis- 
appointed, the rebels made off to M&inpuri. A third body made a dash at 
Bela, which they took, but the tahsilddr had previonsly removed the treasure 
And records to Chhatar Singh’s tort of Sahir. The Want of success of out 
troops before Debli, and the continued absence of the Magistrate from the dia - 
triet, at length began to show their fruits. Hina Mabendnr Singh of Sik- 
♦aufi, With Ninmjan Singh of ChakatTiagar, attempted td eject K unwar Zdhat 
Singh and has officers from Et&wajtbe Raja of Ruru in Bela, with his kinsmen 
Kaimal Singh and Indurjit, collected revenue, molested the Government ser- 
vants, took forcible possession of several villages and plundered two or threei 
Rdp Singh, the uncle of the miner Raja of Bhareh, at the confluence ef the 
Chambal and Jumna, did the same in Auraiya, but the remainderof the fcalwko- 
uhum of the people remained quiet e&& te 
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Mr. Hum© at. Agra all that occurred, and some of them exerted themselves to 
send camels, horsemen and supplies of different kinds to Cawnpore. Hven the 
rebels above mentioned were kept within bounds by letters from the Magistrate, 
and by the advance of Grant’s column to Mainpuri, until the end of October. 
When, however, that column passed on without visiting the district, and it be- 
gan to be rumoured that the British were with difficulty holding Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, the disaffected began openly to make preparations for attack, and 
dakaits again swarmed in every direction. 

Just at this time, the Gwaliar forces appeared on the south-east frontier. 
Raja Bh&u of Sikandra commenced a bridge at Kalpi, where au advanced guard 
of the mutineers had arrived and threatened Auraiya, while Rup Singh of 
Bhareb began a bridge for them at Shergarh. Il4o Jaswant Ruo and Ishri 

Parsliadjtabsildar of Lakhna,were equal to the occasion, 
December, >887. f or though Rup Singh was joined by Niranjan Singh 

of Chakarnagar and a formidable gang of dakaits under Ram Parsh&d and Pitam 
Singb, they succeeded on the 1st of November in breaking down the bridge 
at Shergarh and in defeating the rebels, killing seventeen men, and amongst 
them RAm Par shad, the real leader in the field. A vernacular proclamation 
issued by Mr. Hume was of great service in strengthening the hands of the 
loyal and well-disposed, and once more, although the rebel leaders still maintained 
a menacing attitude, the district was at peace. On tho 1st of December, 
however, the Nazim of the rebel Naw4b of Farukhabad, invited by the Rum 
Raja and the R&na of Sikrauli, invaded the district with a force of five thou- 
Arrival of tho Fmrukh- sand men and twelve guns. He reached Etawa on the 
abaft rebels. 3rd of December, on the same day attacked fC unwar 

Zohar Singh, who had only two guns badly served and worse equipped. The 
Kunwar’s force was beaten, his guns were Captured, his gunners killed, and he 
was himself obliged to retreat to Partabner. Again the restless Mew&tis com- 
menced to plunder everything that they could lay hands upon, amFaoarchy. 
once more took the place of order. In Bela, th% tahsfldar could not move out 
of the fort of Chhatar Singh at Sah&r, and the officials of Pbaphtind were 
obliged to take refuge in Lfiik Singh’s fort; of $*rchandpnr. Rfip Singh took, 
possession of the Aoraiya pargauah, but R4o Jaswant R4o and Ishri Parshid 
held their own in Bharthna, and though the Farukhabad NAzim sent hiai 
agents every where, they snooeeded in eojleotimj- only some, seven, rupees front, 
an unfortunate distiller. . * 

Thq triumph of the rebels was out short by the arrival of Brigadier Wal- 
arrivaa. po * ea pel™* 1 ? 011 the 25th December. The British 
force adyanoed through the A.oraiya pargana.h, and, 
everywhere the rebels disappeared before them. In Et&wa, Zohar Singh sur- 
rounded T^j EUttod some of the Mew4^ 
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there until on tlie 28th the force arrived, and after three men of the Bifles had 
been wounded in an ineffectual attempt to storm the building, the place was 
mined and blown up, and thus some of the most turbulent characters in the 
district were effectually disposed of. 

Ou the 6th January, 1858, Et&wa was re-occupied by Mr. Hume, accom- 
panied by Mr. GL B. Maconochie and an escort of fifty 
Et&wa re-occupied. TOen c f the 2nd Panjab Infantry under Lieutenant 

Slierriff. With the exception of Auraiya, which Hup Singh had again taken 
possession of, the district was tranquil. The Magistrate at once raised a local 
levy comprising at first 200 foot, 150 horse, five guns and 50 gunners, which 
was further strengthened, towards the end of the month, by a detachment of 
Alexander’s horse. The Auraiya rebels, now, twice advanced to take Et&wa, 
once within thirteen and once within fifteen miles, but their hearts failed them, 
and it was at length resolved to attack them. A post was thrown out as far 
as Bakewar, and on the 7th February, Captain Alexander and Messrs. Hume 

and Maconochie, with detachments of horse, the local 
cavalry and a number of matchlockmen supplied by 
the loyal zammdars, proceeded to Anantram. 1 About a mile beyond Anantr&m 
they found the enemy very strongly posted ; their right resting on the Cawn- 
pore road, occupied a large mango grove with a wall six feet high all round 
and a small ditch in front; on their left was the village of Pbulpur, and every 
field between was occupied by them* Their right was the chief position and 
looked most formidable, the enclosure swarming with the enemy, who had one 
gnn there. Having reconnoitred the place, it was resolved to attack it, as the 
effect of a retreat without doing anything would have been disastrous. The 
cavalry was formed into three troops and posted in different places, and Mr. 
Hume, having with difficulty collected some two or three hundred of the match- 
lockmex^ gallantly advanced with them and a gun towards the entrenchment. 
By degrees, taking advantage of a number of small ridges intervening between 
him and the point chosen for attack, he reached within twenty yards of the 
entrenchment, keeping up as he advanced a fire from the gun in reply to one 
of the enemy. By this tintfb some three or four hundred broke out to the rear 
and were cut up by Alexander’s horse, though not without casualties, as even 
single fugitives, almost without exception, turned and fought. Then giving one 
more discharge from the gun, the tnatcblockraen rushed forward and entered 
the enclosure, flinging aside their matchlocks and taking their swords ; a hand- 
to-hand conflict ensued, in which the enemy were completely discomfited. Al- 
together the rebels lost 150 killed, one gun, and all their baggage, while six 
were hanged. The loss on the other side was twelve matchlockmen killed and 

1 Slaty troopers of Alexander’s horse, SC of the local Et&wa horse, 700 matohlockinsn and oo$ 
ohlockmrn only 300 joined in the fight 
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a few of them and of the hors© wounded. Only six miles from Anantram, L&l- 
puri Gosluun, the Nana’s purohit, with some regular mutineers, was encamped, 
but, fortunately, know nothing of the Etawa force, nor did they of the enemy 9 
presence. 

Parga nalis Etawa and Jiharthna were now entirely tranquil, and in 
Bidhuua authority was re-established. The liuru Raja still retained some 
mutineers in liis fort and assisted those passing by, but though lie several 
times made preparations for an attack on Et&wa, his courage failed him, 
and on the 7th March he committed suicide. The Auraiya rebels held 
The rebels still hold their own chiefly owing to the existence of a bridge- 
the Shergurh ghat. of-boats at Shergarh, held by a guard of regular 

rebel troops from Ivalpi, who could at any time cross to assist their allies. 
This bridge was one of tho great obstacles to the pacification of the dis- 
trict, as the mutineers were in the habit of crossing by it in large bodies, and 
after a few days’ raiding in Auraiya and Phaphuud they were able to retire and 
enjoy their spoils in safety. Notwithstanding repeated applications, the Ma- 
gistrate was forbidden by Brigadier Seaton to employ any regular troops in 
Auraiya, and thus the state of anarchy was prolonged for another six months, 
as matchlockmen could not oppose rebels aided by regular mutineer infau- 
try. Pup Singh, therefore, remained in possession of Auraiya, and the Cha- 
karnagar llaja, Khushal Singh, and his son, Kiranjau, still held the Cbain- 
bal-Jumna duab, but the rest of the district was quiet. It was kept so by for- 
bearance and tact, for no orders were issued where they could not be enforced, 
and a wise avoidance of causes of quarrel prevented any embroilment with 
those who had not hitherto been openly disloyal. Early in March, Hup Singh 
was reinforced by considerable numbers of mutineers, and it was found 
necessary to occupy Anantram and Ajitmal, which, with the arrival of Colonel 
Riddell’s force on the 13th, effectually checked all further movement^ of the 
Auraiya rebels, and enabled the Magistrate to begiu the collection of tne land- 
revenue. 


Throughout March the Auraiya parganah continued in tho hands of the 

Aotion near Ajitmal. whose numbers varied with the movements of 

Colonel Maxwell’s column in the Cawnpore district. 
On the 16th they attacked Phaphuud in great force, plundered the place, killed 
several of the townspeople and one of the police* At length an expedition 1 was 
permitted to proceed against them, and on the 30th March Ajitmal was occupied 
abont a few hours after it had been stormed, plundered and burned by the rebels, 
who had killed four men of the guard of matchlockraen stationed there, besides 
wounding several others. It was found that the rebels comprised, besides regular 


> 1 Comprising too men 2 nd J\ L, 70 Alexander's horse, ISO local horse, SCO local in* 
fantry 100 mstchlockmco, a ad fire gone, - 
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sepoys and cavalry, a large number of* men belonging to Sliahpur, Itajpura, 
Ramnagar, and Ay6na, and as the first three villages, especially Sbahpur, had 
for months been the habitual residence of gangs of dakaits who, protected by the 
zamimMrs and assisted by the people of the place, had made themselves a terror 
to the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, it was resolved to punish them. 
At daylight, therefore, the force marched towards Shah pur, and up to the village 
site the march of the insurgents couM easily be traced by the broad track that 
they left. The village was found empty, and it was discovered that all the males 
had been engaged in the fray, and had now fled to Rajpnra, which is nearer the 
ravines. The village was burned, and while engaged in destroying a new fort, 
the force was attacked by some regular rebel infantry and cavalry, who fled on 
being charged and made for Itiijjmra, which was, in turn, abandoned by them, 
and was burned by their pursuers. It was then resolved to retire, and as the 
enemy’s horse was hovering about, a strong rear-guard of cavalry was thrown out. 
While passing by Ramnagar the enemy again came out, but a few rounds from 
the guns dispersed them, and they were chased into and through the village, which 
was found evacuated before the horse could reach it. This village also was 
burned, five of the enemy perished, and the main body was driven in confusion 
into the ravines. 

Ajitmal was occupied for some time, but the troops were prohibited from 

advancing nearer to Auraiya. The consequence of 
Ajitmal abftndoned. J % ^ 

this was that the enemy, increased in numbers and in 

eonfidenee, surrounded, on three sides, the local outpost at Ajitmal, and as Colonel 
Riddell, commanding at Et&wa, declared that his instructions would not allow 
him to aid them, they were obliged to retire to Bakewar. This retrograde 
movement was unfortunate, for immediately bands of rebels and dakaits swarmed 
into aud occupied Phapbund, Auraiya, and Bidlmna. Niranjan Singh of 
Chakar^agar, who, for some time past, had been actively engaged towards Char- 
kh&ri, and in the attack on Colonel Maxwell’s force near Bhoguipur, re-appeared 
in Auraiya with the dakait leaders Ganga Singh, Pitam, and Bankat, and all that 
could be done was to harass the enemy and check his advance by sudden attacks 
on his outposts. On the 21st April a party started for Ajitmal, and arrived 
there a little before daybreak, but too late to find Rup Singh and his 'men, who 
had made off towards Sh&hpur. The pursuers, at first, took the iVrong. road, 
but eventually struck on the right one, and came up with the enemy in full re- 
treat. Just as the rebels readied the edge of the ravines and were still 600 
yards off, they opened fire and then retreated. Messrs. Hume, Chapman, Doyle, 
and Parker, with a few dismounted an wars, then carefully followed, and after a 
running fight succeeded in accounting for seven of the enemy before returning 
to the uplands. The audacity of this attack had the effect of driving every rebel 
miles of Ajitmal straight across the Jumna, the werster^b^f 
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of Auraiya was cleared, and Niratijan Singh fell back to Gobani, across the 

Jumna, with a small party of about 150 regular muti- 
at»«ck on 1 &uL neers and the usual crowd of matchlockmen. The 

Jumna gli&t opposite Bakewar is Dibhauli, and on the night of the 25th 
April, a large party of Niranjan Singh’s retainers crossed the glidt, and beating 
off the guard took away the boat and established on the other side a number of 
m&rckns between Gobani ani Dibhauli, from which they fired at and annoyed 
other boat guards on this side of the river. It was, therefore, arranged that Mr. 
C. J. Doyle, with 150 cavalry, should cross above Dibhauli, and making a 
detour, take the murchas in the rear and then push on and surround Gobani 
from the south, while the infantry crossing at Dhalipnagar should attack the 
village from the north. The operation was successfully carried out with a loss 
in action to the enemy of fifteen men, while three were lmng, the boat was 
recovered, and it was shown that advantages of position would not render the 
enemy secure from the attacks of the local levies. Mr. Doyle was, however, 
severely wounded in the right shoulder. 

In the beginning of May, numerous bodies of mutineers, flying before 
Sir Hugh Rose’s column, entered the district through 
wlth^he C rebt‘l» ,klrnaiSheS parganali Auraiya. Continuing the former system, a 

sharp cavalry skirmish took place near Ajitmal on the 
2nd May, in which Rup Singh’s diwan and some other of his followers, who 
were stationed there to collect supplies, were killed. The enemy, however, 
daily increased in strength. Mr. Hume was taken ill, and the safety of the 
camp was continually threatened by real and feigned attacks. Lieutenant 
Sherriff fell back two miles to a strong position, on which Anantr&in was taken 
and burned. On the evening of the 2nd May, a person calling himself the' 
talisfld&r of the N&nti of Bithur, with about 700 men, of whom 300 were regu- 
lar mutineers, made their appearance at Pkaphund and occupied the tajpdl and 
th&na ; a portion of this force is said to have been engaged in an unsuccess* 
ful attack upon Rasulabad, and in the afternoon L&lpuri GoshAin, with Rup 
Singh and some 200 cavalry, 800 infantry, and four or five guns, occupied 
Ajitmal. Simultaneously, Niranjan Singh with a great crowd of rebels from 
K achhw&hagarh made a demonstration near Juhikka gli&t. Colonel Riddell 
was still unable to move, and the zamindAri posts were obliged to fall back on 
Lieutenant Sherriff’s camp. This officer then sent the whole of his cavalry, 
seme 800 men, to AnantrArn under Lieutenant Chapman, who found the 
enemy in a very strong position. Their right lay in a very strong walled 
grove south of AnantrArn ; their left in a village further south still, while the 
intermediate space was occupied by cavalry. They opened fire with their guns 
a§ soon as the local horse appeared, and tried to lead Lieutenant Chapman into 
hut that officer prudently retired to the camp, which 
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moved on Etawa, taking the tahsili records with them on 80 sawars. Almost 
every respectable zamlnd&r accompanied the force, and thus the Lakhna par- 
ganah passed out of the hands of the authorities. 

There was now great joy in the rebel camps. Niranjan Singh crossed at 
Dibhauli, and taking up his quarters at Nandgawan on 
K4lj>f* eC * ing k° at * * or this side, burned the loyal villages and attacked Lakhna 

itself, from which, however, he was driven off by Kao 
Jaswant Singh. Phaphund was entirely in the hands of the rebels, who 
seized and murdered two unfortunate peons who had been sent to ask for 
succour. The inhabitants of Bharthna had always been loyal, and they now 
fled in thousands and tens of thousands, the local force escorting their valu- 
ables, so that little or nothing was left to the rebels to plunder and destroy. All 
the principal gh&ts on the Jumna from Ohiira, near Kalpi, to Nandgawan, in par- 
ganah Bharthna, were held by the mutineers, who had patrolling parties at each. 
Mr. Hume offered, at this time, at Sir R. Hamilton's request, to collect and 
send down boats to Kalpi for the construction of a bridge-of-boats there, and, 
at last, orders came directing Colonel Riddell to march down towards Auraiya 
to assist the local authorities. Ho moved on the 9th of May to Bakowar, and on 
the 10th of May the Jumna expedition commenced, in which K unwar Lachh- 
man Singh and R&*> Jaswant Rilo accompanied the force. 1 The expedition 
was a remarkably successful one : in seven days, the local troops collected and 
raised, often from under the enemy’s fire, thirty-six boats, and after many skir- 
mishes and a pitched battle at Bijalpur Silaua, safely conveyed the boats 
sixty-three miles down the river, though the whole of the villages on the right 
bank were hostile, and many forts and strong places on the left bank were 
occupied by an enemy intent on opposing their progress. 

The action of Bijalpur Silaua deserves some further notice, since in it 
the Etawa locals defeated a far superior force of the 
** Blittlpar Sl ~ mutineers, taking the whole of their guns, Bix in num- 
ber, and killing eighty-one regular sepoys. I give the 
story as told in Mr. Hume’s official narrative; — “ We started at day-light on 
the 16tli May, but there being absolutely no current, and the wind being dead 
against us, it was 11 o’clock before we neared Bijalpur. As usual, our local 
horse, with the camels, &o., were a little in advance on the left bank, and when 
tre were still some half mile off the enemy’s main position, which was in Silaua 
(a village* of the Jagamanpur ilakah opposite Bijalpur), they (the cavalry) drew 
up in front of it. We halted to reconnoitre. The enemy at once opened with 
guns and musketry on the cavalry and musketry on us, a party of their 
skirmishers having crept up along the cliffs of the right bank close to us. We 

* Comprising 1*0 men Sod P.I., 150 looai horse, 150 local infantry and two undw 

Hy e and Maoonocbie, and the whole under the command of Lieutenant Pfaasd fea aa 
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had ascertained that the force opposed to us consisted of between two and three 
hundred regular sepoys with a crowd of matehloekmen, that they were mostly 
posted in an almost inaccessible village b y the river bank entirely commanding 
tho channel (though they had also several outlying miirchas defending the 
approaches), and that they had six guns in position and a number of immense 
wall pieces. Lieutenant Sherriff determined (ns it was impossible to get the 
boats down without, doing so) to attempt to drive the enemy out of their position 
strong as it was. We, therefore, leaving about 70 Etiiwa levies and 24 artillery- 
men to guard the boats, landed on tho right bank, and at once threw out a few 
skirmishers who occupied the heights in our immediate proximity. In the 
meantime the encinj’ crossed about 40 sepoys lower down opposite their 
main position, who attacked tho cavalry. One-half of the latter fi ll hack on 
the boats, co voring the camels, our riding horses, &c, ; the other half wheeled 
right and left, fell back and advanced and kept them in cheek till we sent twelve 
of the Sikhs and about twenty of the new levies t<> support them, and these very 
soon drove the sepoys back across the river with a loss of eleven men. 
Whilst this was taking place, Lieutenant Slier riff, myself, and Serjeant Purcell, 
with the rest of the force, viz ten of the 2nd Panjab Infantry and fifty of the 
new levies, advanced in skirmishing order along the river bank and tho heights 
covering tho bank. Lieutenant SlierrifTs arrangements were admirable, and 
he so led us that after driving the enemy from crag after crag, and mtlrcha 
after mtlrcha , he and his men forced the roar of the main position, while tho 
attention of the enemy was engaged in front by the new levies. Some of tho 
sepoys fought desperately (Shorriff killed a lnivildar in a hand-to-hand fight), 
but they were soon over-powered, and the main body fled in utter confusion, 
leaving six guns, wall pieces, papers, plunder, &o. While we were engaged 
on land, Mr. Macon ochie, Dr. Sbeetz, and Serjeant Edmonds brought up the 
boats, also to a certain extent diverting the enemy’s attention, bufc^he attaok 
of the infantry was so rapidly made good that our two light guns on board 
the boats never had occasion to open, as Lieutenant Slier riff had arranged that 
they should, in support of tho land attack. The operation was most Successful, 
great as the disadvantages were with which we had to contend. The victory 
was complete, the whole force behaved admirably, but tho men of the 2nd 
Panj&b Infantry especially displayed the greatest gallantry, and a havildAr of 
my new levies distinguished himself much ; about 70 sepoys were killed on the 
right bank, eleven on the other, whereas we had only one saw At* and two 
•epoys wounded, and one horse killed.” 

On the 18th of May* the convoy arrived at Shergarh ghat and were directed 
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by Colonel Iiiddell to destroy the enemy’s camp on 
the opposite bank. It was at first intended to support 
the movement by a company of the JJjjxopeans, 
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but on being informed that the enemy was. in force about half a mile beyond 
the camp that it was intended to destroy, Colonel Riddell declined to aiiow 
the Europeans to join the expedition. The local infantry with the 2nd Pun- 
jab Infantry, accompanied by Lieutenant Sherriff, Mr. Hume, and Serjeants 
Edmonds and Purcell, crossed the river and accomplished their task, but while 
they were returning, down came some hundreds of the enemy’s cavalry. The 
locals fell back until they got amongst some acacia trees ; then halting, Mr. 
Hume and Lieutenant Sherriff, with about thirty men, crept forward and fired 
on the cavalry, of whom some three men fell. They were then retiring, when a parly 
of the enemy’s infantry was seen trying to outflank them and cut off* their 
retreat. The line was then extended to the left, and falling back gradually, but 
still facing the enemy, who now showed in rear, the engagement became general. 
^Nothing could have been better than tho behaviour of the locnl levies, opposed 
as they were to some 500 regular sepoys and 1,000 matchlockmen. Mr. Hume 
writes : — u On the southern side of tho river there is a belt of level sand about 
500 3*ards wide before the country rises ; when wo reached the edge of this vre 
drew up our men in light infantry order along the crest of the broken ground, 
intending to let the enemy get pretty close up with their gun, which they had 
opened in tho distance, and then to charge, take it and disperse them; we 
sounded for supports to double up, and saw a company of Europeans embarked, 
landed, and drawn up on our side of the river. Then tho bugles sounded our 
recall. We thought it a mistake abandoning a very strong position, but con- 
cluding that wo were intended to unite with the Europeans and turn the 
enemy’s flank, instead of attacking the centre, as we should have been compelled 
to do from the position we held, full back very slowly in skirmishing order to 
the water’s edge. We were not a little astonished, when still about 200 yards 
distant from the river, to see the Europeans quietly re-embark, so that when 
we did gej^down, we found ourselves without boats, without a particle of cover, 
exposed to a very heavy, though distant, fire from rifles, muskets, matchlocks, 
and one gun. The men were very angry, but perfectly steady, and tho fire 
that we kept up, and that Lieutenant Angelo on his own motion opened from one 
of xny light guns (in a boat moored in the opposite side), soon after taken up 
by Major Walcot with a nine pounder, kept them in check ; and boats arrived, 
and we re-embarked all the party in perfect order, with only my serjeant- 
major of artillery wounded (in the head with a rifle bullet), one of my infantry 
wounded, and one of the 2nd Panj&b Infantry slightly wounded / 1 v C|olo* 
nel Riddell considered it inexpedient 1 to renew the attack, and for several 
successive days the enemy continued to Are on the British camp across the river. 
The locals, leaving a force to guard the beats, moved Out of range, co tbat the 
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1 Including all arms, he had then 660 European infantry, 300 SUth infantry, 160 local foot. 
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only loss was the killing and wounding of a few horses, goats, and camp-followers 
On'tho 24 th, news of the fall of Kalpi arrived, and the same day the rebels began 
to disperse. On the 25th, some 3,000 of the fugitives from Kalpi, encumbered 
with plunder, women and children, crossed the Jumna at Bijalpur and made 
for the Ganges, but Colonel ltiddell considered it inexpedient to pursue them, 
and Mr. Hume had the boats in his charge and was not allowed to leave them 
to visit the Pliaphuud and Bidhuna parganahs still held by rebels. Orders at 
last arrived ; the boats were brought down to Kalpi, and the district, with the 
exception of the Jumna-Chambal Dual), became immediately tranquil. On 
the 2nd of June the force returned to Etawa, and the Sikh detachment left to 
join its head-quarters. Although the neighbouring state of Gwaliar fell into 
the utmost confusion, and Ganga Singh, Niranjan Singh, and other dakait leaders 
continued to threaten the district, and parties of muiineers here and there had 
fights with the villagers, tlio administration was intact, the revenue was col- 
lected, and the police officers were established in their jurisdictions. Indurjit of 
IJuru and several sepoys and absconded convicts were arrested, and lej Singh, 
the rebel Raja of Mainpuri, surrendered himself to Mr. Hume. On the 2nd 
of July, 1858, Mr. Hume fell ill, and gave over charge of the district that he 
had managed so well to Mr. G. E. Lance, and the commaud of the levies to 
Lieutenant Forbes. 

On the 2nd July, Rup Singh again appeared and commenced to cross the 
Jumna into Auraiya opposite Bhareh. On the 6th, 
^ accompanied by a gang of dnkaits under Pitam and 

Bankat, he attacked Ajftmal, but was driven back with loss to the ravines by a 
detachment of cavalry under Lieutenant Graham and Mr. Maconoehie, who 
had preceded the main body under Mr. Lance and Lieutenant Forbes as a 
kind of advance guard. After defeating the enemy, these fell back to Anant- 
r&m, where the main body joined them next day by a forced march, bq^were too 
tired to push on at once, and during the day Ajitmal w^s again attacked, and a 
second time thoroughly burned and gutted even to the gates. On the 8th, the 
entire force attacked the rebels in Ajitmal and drove them across the river to 
Bbareb. On the 11th, the enemy, nowise discouraged, returned and occupied 
the Gujar village of R&mnagar, the same that was burned on the 30th March. 
Here they were attacked by the local levies, and lost fifteen to sixteen men and 
were again obliged to take to the ravines and cross the Jumna. There they 
remained quiet until the 7th of August, when they suddenly crossed and sur- 
jpr!«ed the police near Juhikka, killing two men. The locals were soon near 
them and drove them again across the river; and on the 11th a small force 
crossed at T4t£rpur at the junction of the Ku&ri river, where they captured 
Mmm boats from the rebel sepoys and recovered some plundered property. 
Oontinuing their marchto the rebel strongholds, ' 
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a position there, repelling on the 13th a well-organized attack under the dnkaii 
leaders Ganga Singh, Pitam, and Bankat, in which the rebels again suffered 
considerably. On the 14th, after destroying Kimri, the force returned to the 
Auraiya pargauah. Throughout the district there was now quiet, except that at 
Bliareh and Cliakarnagar the ltijas and their dakait allies still held out, and 
every night small parties of picked marksmen used to swim the river and creep 
up and firo on th& local picquets ; one naik of the levies was, however, the only 
victim. 

Late in August the Agra fleet of merchant boats arrived, and reinforced 
The Agra fioei safely from Agra and Maiupuri, the local authorities, though 
convoyed, vigorously opposed, were able to convoy it safely. On 

reaching Kafariya GlAt, about a mile aud a half from Chakarnagar, oil 
the 27th August, Niranjan Singh aud his men stoutly opposed the escort, but 
all passed by in safety. “ The next morning,” writes Mr. Lance, u we started 
at daylight for Bhareh, and the whole way down met great opposition from 
Niranjan Singles men, who followed us down the river, keeping up a heavy fire. 
On reaching Garha Kasdar, a strong position on the banks of the river about 
three miles from Bhareh, and considered by It up Singli the key of his position, 
we found nearly the whole of his force with a small gun ready to resist us. 
We immediately opened upon them with considerable effect from the 18-pouuder, 
and Lieutenants Forbes and Allan and mvsclf, with the Sikhs anti Etawa levies, 
landing, drove them from their position, chased them through the ravines, kill- 
ing one of their leaders, Damrao Singh, and about 25 men, and captured the 
gun carriage; they however managed to carry off the gun. We then re- 
embarked and dropped down to Gohani, a village opposite Bhareh on the left 
bank of the river, where wo wore joined by the remainder of the Etawa 
levies under Lieutenant Graham and Mr. Maconoehie. We then crossed 
the river but found the fort in which largo supplies of grain, ammunition, 
Ac., were discovered had been evacuated. Mr. Collet, District Engineer, 
East Indian Railway, was, I regret to say, severely wounded ; also two men 
of the Etdwa levies. On the 29th, Lieutenant Graham, with the Sikhs and 
some of the levies, started to clear the Jumna, in the Juhikka direction, of 
all boats; he returned on tho 31st, having completely effected this without 
opposition. The same day, Lieutenants Allan and Gordon and Mr. Maconoehie 
started with a strong force of infantry and two guns to bring down six 
boats which Riip Singh had collected opposite the village of Muhawa-Sundar 
on the Chambnl. The expedition met with considerable opposition, the rebels 
lining the heights and keeping up a sharp fire of musketry. On coming, 
however, opposite the boats, the infantry crossed tinder cover of the guns, 
drove the rebels out of their position, and carried off the boats. We had one 
wounded ; the enemy had fifteen men killed by shell fron^the 
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1 8-pouiuler alone, and lost many more ; the party returned the same night to 
iihareh with the boats.” 

On the 6th September, a road was made to Chukarnagar, which was attack- 
ed and taken, and the whole of the Jutnna-Chambai 
Inroad of FSros Shah. du £ b soon f c u into the hands of the authorities. Sah- 

son was occupied by a force of 200 men under a European officer, and strict 


watch was kept over the southern frontier to prevent Hup foingh and his follow- 
ers from crossing. On the 23id October, o:e desperate at erapt was signally 
defeated at Parli by Lieutenant Allan in which the rebels lost thirty men and 
the whole of their cameis. horse, baggage, and magazine* I3ut the districtwas 


not yet free from formidable foes, for, on the 7tli December, a body of some 
2,000 cavalry under F.roz Shah and other leaders, escaping from Oudh, entered 
the district, plundering, burning and slaying almost indiscriminately. On 
the same day Mr. Hume, who had rejoined from leave, marched with a force 1 
towards Phaphund to meet them* On arriving there, news came that Bela and 
Sahar had been attacked, and that the former place had been taken and plunder- 
ed after several of the police had been wounded. A little later, a letter camo 
from Lala Lfiik Singh of Harohandpur that liis place was invested. Being 
reinforced by some 148 horse and 71 foot of the local levies, it was determined 
to relievo both the loyal zaimndar of Harcliandpur and the officials at Sah&r. 
Early in the morning of the 8tb, the force marched from Phaphund and had 
only advanced some four miles, when, after crossing the canal at Hundhon, an 
outlying picquet of the enemy was met and driven in with the loss of one man. 
Moving towards Harcliandpur, the main body of the enemy soon came into 
sight, and dispositions were made for the attack. The guns were covered 
on the left by Mr. Doyle with the Etawa cavalry, on the right by two com- 
panies of infantry ; beyond these was a company thrown out as skirmishers 
amongst the high bijra crops, and beyond these again a troop o^police 
cavalry. The enemy presented a striking spectacle, showing large masses of 
cavalry ? moving about with little inclination apparently to attack. They were 
in fact surprised and were busy in concentrating their forces and in sending off 
the women and baggage to the Hamra bridge on the caual under a guard. 
Having made their preparations, they advanced to the attack with some 1,400 
regular cavalry, their regular infantry, and some riflemen on ponies. The local 
force changed front to face them, sending the Etawa cavalry to the right and 
the police troops to the left around a village which lay between the combatants* 


las of the local infantry, 122 local cavalry, 66 gunners, and 4 guns under Lieutenant Forbes. 
Mf. Hume, and Mosers. Maoonochie and Doyle* The enemy comprised 1,600 well-mounted aij«| 
arm vd cavalry, 400 badly mounted men. 126 regular infantry, 500 camp-follower*, 20o women an d 
•hudren, 2 email guns, S elephants, and some 80 camels. 9 The leaders were Firoz Sh4h, L&kkar 
Uulah **hah, Mohsiu Ali Khin, Fazl Hnk, several native officers of the lifcb and lath lrr*« 
gutars, Dallr Singh of Parfchhatgarh, Jae«a Singh, Murad Ali Khan, Alid »d MinvAii of 

1 4 awa, and several native otfleers of the 1st, 2nd, 1 4th, aud 16th Ir regulars. ^ * 
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The fight commenced by the guns of the locals playing on the advancing 

enemy, who then wheeled, and changing front, came 
Action at Harchandpur. ^ .. . , . n , ~ .. . , , , „ 

down on the right flank of the locals ; but we, 

writes Mr. Hume, u shifted front at the same time so as to face the enemy, 
and immediately advanced to meet them iu the same direction as that in 
which we were originally moving. As we drew close it became obvious that 
they were hugely outflanking us, and Lieutenant Forbes gave the word to 
advance, and went off to the right with Mr. Doyle and the Etawa cavalry, 
while the police troop charged on our left. Mr. Doyle’s charge \yas magni- 
ficent. After killing two men with his own hand, he was dismounted and, 

I regret to say, cut to pieces. On this, about sixty men ignominiously fled 
altogether iu every direction, spreading confusion through the district, and 
giving out that we had been entirely destroyed ; a small portion gallopped 
back to the guns for protection, throwing the infantry into confusion, and 
driving the little baggage and few camp-followers we had in amongst the 
guns and limbers ; about 37 stuck by Mr. Doyle’s body, and after a very severe 
hand-to-hand combat, which lasted nearly ten minutes, in which six men 
were killed and about the same number wounded, fell back on our right ii\ 
good order. At the same time the Meerut troops on the left under Iiis&lddr 
Muhammad Asadullah Khan charged most gallantly; nineteen of them indeed 
fled, but the rest after a very severe fight, in which they killed a number 
of the enemy, fell back in good order to our left, when the enemy’s cavalry 
advanced. Besides the three bodies of the enemy kept in check by our infantry 
and guns, and detained in conflict by Mr. Doyle and Asadullah, two other 
bodies on their extreme right and left camo down unopposed; that on their 
left wheeling round charged our rear : that on tlioir right simultaneously came 
down on the unprotected left of our guns. Lieutenant Forbes was away with 
the cavalry. 1 wheeled one gun round to our left, oue to the rear, and divided 
the infantry between the guns, so as to form three sides of a hollow square 
of infantry with two guns in one face and oue iu each of the others. This 
was done rapidly, and I cannot praise too highly the conduct of the me#, qr 
sufficiently express my sense of the assistance 1 received at this critical moment 
from Mr. Gr. B. Maconocliie and Sergeant-Major Edmonds. Down came the 
qnemy on all three sides ; not a shot was fired by the infantry till when the 
qnemy were about 1Q3 yards distance I gave the word. Then they gave it 
with a will, but the smoke and dust was so dense that but little execution 
was done, and though repulsed in confusion on the front and rear, the enemy 
. pushed in at the left, and for a moment got possession of the magazine camels ; 
but the infantry beat them back and recovered (I really cannot exactly say hovr, 
for the noise aud smoke was overpowering) the baggage, and o#r three pidqs 
yrpre \n a few minutes c}e*r ? ” , 
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a In the meantime the party who had attacked our rear, some 400 in num- 
ber, had shifted further towards our original right, and had managed to cut 
off some baggage camels, &c., which they wore carrying off. I did not see 
this ; I was busy on the other side ; but Lieutenant Forbes, who liad just returned 
from the cavalry charge on the right, saw it, and detaching one company of 
infantry, with an amount of courage and resolution rarely equalled dashed 
after them, and after a chase of about six or eight hundred yards Actually 
re-captured our baggage, after killing six or seven of the enemy. As lie started 
after them, the enemy’s cavalry re-forming charged down on the front and left 
face of our square, and the police troop, or at least such as remained of thent 
still under the risAldar, who was desperately wounded, charged again to the 
left, while the cavalry in the front were brought up at about 50 yards by 
tnusketrv and guns: Stleli of the police troops as went in with the ri?£ldar got 
carried away in the rush of the enemy, and rejoined us on the right flank. Twice 
more the enemy charged down at full gallop on the front, left, and rear of bur 
square, once, on the left, getting almost up to the muzzles of the guns ; each 
time they were repulsed And fell back helter-skelter in confusion. Suddenly 
forming into one mass, they came down some 800 strong at least, at right 
angles to our front, and a little to our right, obviously with the intention of 
wheeling iii and charging our right, where the broken cavalry Lad taken 
refuge, and where we consequently neither had, nor could use, infantry or guns. 
This was also a trying moment, but Sergeant Edmonds running our 12-pounder 
carronade outside the frdnt face of our square, wheeled it round to the 
right and gave them one steady, coolly aimed round of grape at 200 yards. 
The effect was miraculous: they ttirned and fled in utter confusion, and the 
battle was virtually ended after a severe struggle that lasted three and a half 
hours. At 11-30 a.m. a gun was then turned in the direction where Mr. 
tloyle fell, and to whose corpse cavalry was again approaching. Lieutenant 
Forbes returned with the baggage, and advancing we recovered his body, which 
the enemy had never had time to loot. We then collected our killed and wound- 
ed and formed into a line once more. The enemy had disappeared. We received 
Apparent trustworthy intelligence that a body of 2,000 infantry were advancing 
to attack us. The men were tired and parched with thirst and dust, and we con- 
ceived it best to advance the remaining mile to ifareliandptir, where we knew we 
could well defend ourselves, to rest and feed the men, and ascertain the truth of 
the report in regard to the infantry. As we advanced, a considerable body of 
the enemy suddenly appeared in the Tear: charging down on us at a 
band gallop, we let them come to within 250 yards, aiid then nnlimbering one 
of the gtms and making the infantry right aboiit face, gaye them at 150 yards 
a reception that entirely broke them ; many were killed and wounded, and the 
*hole body turned and fled. We saw no more of them throughout 
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the 28th Native Infantry did nothing beyond firing into the local horse whorl 
they advanced under Mr. Doyle, and a few round shots broke and dispersed 
them. Thus ended a fight in which the Etiwa infantry and artillery levies dis- 
played a steadiness and courage unsurpassed, 1 believe, by any Hindustani 
troops in the annals of Indian warfare. We lost heavily : besides Mr. Doyle, 
we had 21 killed and 19 wounded/’ In Mr. Hume's estimate of the services 
rendered by the raw levies of Etawa on this occasion overy one will cordially 
agree. 

The enemy's loss was considerable, including Murad Ali Ivhan and some 

58 men killed besides the wounded carried away, and 

,, tranqmlhsation °f W oufd have been greater had not rumours arrived of 

tlie district. 

the approach of a large body of rebel infantry. The 
next morning (9th) the fugitives were pursued to Phaplmnd, which was found 
abandoned, and the force went on to Ajitmal (10 miles), where they learned 
that Brigadier Herbert had cut up the stragglers of the enemy while crossing 
the Jumna. Still following up the trail, Lakhna (1G miles) was reached on 
the morning of the 1 1th, and Sahson (10 miles) on the same evening ; but such 
good use had been made of the opportunity of escape, that when Mr. Hume 
arrived at Sahson, ho found the rebels some twenty miles off in: the Gwaliar 
territory. Firoz Shah’s force was subsequently almost annihilated by Napier. 
The district was never again disturbed by large bodies of mutineers, and, in a 
short time, it was possible to hold it without any show of military force. To 
Mr. A. O. Ilmne much credit is due for the loyal spirit shown by tlie great 
mass of the people, and as long as Etawa remains a British district, his name 
will be remembered there. Other Europeans who saw much fighting and who 
risked their lives in the defence of order were Mr. G. E. Lance, O.8., Mr. G. B* 
Maconoebie, and Mr. C. J, Doyle, the Inst of whom fell at Harehandpur ; 

Lieutenants Sherriff, Forbes, Allan, Graham, and Chap- 
ttiemseWe^ J <3lRtingni * he ^ ,nan * and Sergeants Edmonds and Purcell. Amongst 

datives who specially distinguished themselves, men- 
tion must be made of Rao Jaswant lido of Dhalipn&g&r, Run war Zohar Singh, 
uncle and manager of the Raja of Partabner, and Laik Singh of Harehandpur* 
The last, though less powerful than the former two, was as thoroughly and essen- 
tially loyal as it was possible for man to be. “ In him,” writes Mr. Hume, 
41 from first to last there has been no shade of vacillation ; to each and all, 
mutineers and loyalists, he (for he is a travelled and experienced man) had but 
one r©ply> < it may be months, it may be years, but sooner or later the 
English Government will get the upper hand, and every man will eat the fruit 
of his deeds/ Lila Chhatar Singh (of Sabir) also was conspicuous for hie 
good feeling towards Government And continuous protection of Goyermuent 
servants, records, and treasures, but he was unfortunately led astray by priyatc 
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feelings into two or three irregularities, and cannot, though deserving of reward, 
be put on the same footing as the above. Rao Jaw&hir Singh, who managed 
the Barhpura ildka ; Bhawani Singh, agent of the Chaudhruin of Binsiya, 
himself a considerable landholder and who was wounded at An ant ram ; the 
little Raja of Malhajini, the Bajp&is of Lnkhna and its neighbourhood ; tlio 
brothers of ICudarkot ; tho Rais of Taka, and Babn Ajudhiya Parshad of 
JCtdvva, all deserve favourable mention. There is a crowd of less important 
landholders who would elsewhere, perhaps, bo designated eminently loyal, but 
they have done so little compared to the above named, and are so little distin- 
guished from the mass of the population, that it is unnecessary to name them 
here.” Amongst native officials who specially distinguished themselves, first 
place must be given to Kunwar Laehhman Singh, whoso exemplary loyalty, 
from first to last, his ability in tho office, and his bravery in the field ha\e been 
repeatedly noticed and acknowledged. Next comes Lula Debi Parshad, tahsil- 
d&r of Bidhuna, the brave Isri Parslmd of Lakhna, Rambaksh Daniya of 
Auraiya, and Sh&m Bihari Lai, kotwal of Etawa. 

Between the 23rd of May and the restoration of order Mr. Ilmno estimates 
Collection of the rere- the amount plundered at Rs. 4,02,004, of which about 
tme * Rs. 50,000 were recovered. Soon after the outbreak, 

Mr. Hume, on his own responsibility, suspended the collection of the revenue, 
wisely deeming it to be safer in the hands of a thousand landholders than in a 
treasury guarded by sepoys likely to mutiny. When he returned to the district 
and thought it safe to commence regularly collecting again, the largo balance 
of Rs. 14,05,331 was due, and of this sum Rs. 12,32,611 were collected, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 1,72,720, of which only Rs. 44,759 were real ; tho remainder 
was suspended under orders, or was nominal or on account of villages of rebels 
confiscated or attached, or on account of Court of Wards’ estates, such as Bhareh, 
in which the wards collected during the disturbances and whose accounts 
were not adjusted at the time (November, 1858) when this account^as ren- 
dered. u This too,” writes Mr. Ilume with just pride, “ without my having 
recourse to a single coercive process, and notwithstanding all the villages that 
were burned and plundered and the crops that were destroyed.” The whole of 
the records of the head-quarters v.ere destroyed, but those of the tahsils and 
police-stations, with the exception of a portion of the Et&wa tahsil, were saved. 

The following note by Mr. Hume will be read with interest by many as 
of the loyalty of his explanation of the causes of the loyalty of the 
the people of Et&wa. people of Rt&wa under so many trials — a loyalty which 

is so conspicuous when contrasted with the conduct of the people at large in 
other districts : — 

u It may be asked to what Is to be attributed the loyalty that, compared 
with others, the people of this district certainly evinced. 
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la*. — Lightness of assessment. The district is, compared as a whole with 
all others that I knew of, lightly assessed. The heaviest assessments are in tho 
least loyal parganab, Auraiya. 

2nd. — The very fortunate appointments that had been made during the 
few years previous to the mutiny, not one single man drawing a salary of Us. 
15 and upwards whom I had nominated proving false. 

3rd.— The personal influence of Kunwar Lachhman Singli over Kunwar 
Zohar Singh of Partabner and his brother Thakurs ; the kindly feelings enter- 
tained towards myself by tho majority of the talukad&rs, and the persevering 
efforts that both Lachhman Singh and myself made, from the very day I reached 
Agra, to keep alive those feelings, encourage loyalty, and counteract the effect of 
the false reports spread by the ill-affected. A few closing words as to the policy 
which I have pursue 1, since mv return to the district, may not be misplaced. 
No district in the North-Western Provinces has, I believe, been more completely 
restored to order. None in which so few severe punishments have been inflicted. 
Mercy and forbearance have, I think, I may justly say, characterised my 
administration. This has, I know, been attributed by Europeans to want of 
firmness, by natives to influence exorcised over mo by other loyal natives 
whom I am not ashamed to call friends. Both interpretations erred. We had 
before us then a great and glorious problem to solve, viz., how to restore peace 
and order and the authority of Government with the least possible amount of 
human suffering. 1 was no advocate either for severity or clemency, there is 
a time and place for both. The case of this district seemed to me to call for 
tho latter. The wounds were neither very deep nor festering, and I thought that 
soothing treatment rather than the knife or cautery was requisite.” 

€t Long before I returned to the district I had determined on the general 
Policy pursued in rc-or- line policy that I intended to pursue ; from the very 
gauismg the district. day j a fc the borders of the district, received the 

Congratulatory visits of hundreds of our well-wishers, I gave it generally to be 
Understood that 1 had no feelings of animosity to gratify, rto desire to inflict 
a single punishment not force! upon nn, an l that especially was I willing to 
forget the past in regard to all (who had not been conspicu >us for their crimes) 
who then ceased to disturb the peace and m ide due reparation to their folio#- 
subjects for the injuries they had done them. The enemies of order had, even 
in the worst of times, always been in a minority numerically speaking, but from 
the time that my intentions became generally known, they certainly on tho 
mainland parganahs (excluding Auraiya) scarcely exceeded one per cent, of the 
population. In this lay our strength : any surprise by the ill-affected and their 
mutineer friends was impossible ; every move, every accession of strength, was 
reported at once from a dozen different quarters ; men —nay, whole communities—* 
who had been plundering were, instead of being goaded into rebellion, led to 
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return to tlieir peaceful pursuits, and to submit to arbitration the adjustment 
of the cost of their transgressions. I will admit that innumerable criminals thus 
escaped far too cheaply, if their offences be viewed in the same light as similar 
ones committed in ordinary times, but I think that the exceptional circumstances 
that encouraged, if not gave rise to these crimes, invalidate any such objection. 
The sufferers in very many cases have had their losses made good, and the victims, 
of whom the gallows has been, as many hold, defrauded, are become peace- 
able and useful citizens, whose brethren too are at peace with ns. We have not 
roughly torn up the noxious weed, heedless how we scattered the seed of future 
troubles; we have trimmed and tended it, anil now it bids fair to well repay our 
care. It, was not, however, leniency alone that enabled us to hold the district 
without, so to speak, auy force for so long. Care was taken to do nothing and 
issue no order in regard to any not openly against 11s calculated or likely to 
provoke opposition or disobedience ; many measures distasteful to individuals 
or communities (not inarms against ns) had ultimately, 1 foresaw, to be carried 
out ; weak its wo were, premature attempts, though successful, would in many 
instances have led to resistance and committed to rebellion. It was time enough 
I thought for these measures when by the tacit acquiescence of these very men 
(amongst others) in our authority (which nothing tempted them to question), 
we had had time so to strengthen ourselves as to render all thoughts of 
resistance out of the question. Of course dealing with men, no one who 
would rule successfully can neglect the passions and private feelings that sway 
the different leaders. W^ell acquainted (I had been two years in the district) 
with the private friendships, emnili. s, and aspirations that, more or less influence 
the conduct and opinions of even the best of my native coadjutors and sub- 
ordinates, I havo continually had to play these against each other, and by- 
maintaining a sort of balance between contending interests, strengthen by the 
support of both the Govoi nment, I served ; but. this, however, has, I think I may 
assert, ever been fairly and honourably done, as becomes an English gwitleraan 
who instinctively appreciates the difference betweeu diplomacy and intrigue.” 

Mr. Hutne winds up bis interesting narrative with the following note : — 
“ Give the Rajpiits and fighting men reasonable means and happy homes free 
from those instruments of torture, the civil courts and the native usurer, and 
they will fight for order and the Government under whom they are well oft 
Make it easier for your Gdjar, A Iff:, and tliief-classes to grow richer by agri- 
culture than by crime, and leddos making criminal administration cheaper 
moat of these will, for their ow n sake, side with Government . 1 Tax the Baniyas’ 
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K&yaths, Mah&jans and such like, who, growing rich by the pen, oust their 
betters from their ancestral holdings, and then are too great cowards to wield 
a sword, either to protect their own acquisitions or to aid the Government that 
has fostered their success/’ I thoroughly join in the spirit of these remarks, 
and testify that the result of peaceful distriot experience leads to the same 
conclusions as were arrived at by those who passed through the purgatory of 
the mutiny. Since 1858, there have been no disturbances of any moment in 
the district, and the most important event connected with its history was the 
settlement of the land-revenue, which has been fully reviewed on a previous 


page. 


Medical history. 


The returns given below show that the chief endemic disease of the district 
is fever apparently of malarial origin. The deaths 
from this cause, in 1874, almost equal the number 
recorded in 1871, and it would appear to have now taken firm hold upon the 
district. This disease as ordinarily met with is not a very fatal one, so that 
the number attacked must have been enormous to give such a mortality, or 
the disease is not malarial fever, but of an epidemic typhoidal type. Small- 
pox was very rife during 1874, and cholera was epidemic during June to 
August, 1872. The disease amongst cattle, known as rogi, debi , chuchak , sUala y 
and in Europe rinderpest, appears to be of frequent occurrence in this district. 
The mortality amongst the animals attacked is estimated at from forty to fifty 
per cent. The symptoms of the disease are an offensive discharge from the 
mouth, nose and eyes, the coat becomes rough and staring, purging of blood 
and mucus takes place accompanied by excoriations on the gums and inside of 
the mouth and a pimply eruption on the skin. Foot-and-mouth disease, 
called c kfiar pdkha is also of common occurrence. The hoofs are first affected 
and then the mouth. The following statement gives the mortuary returns for 
eight ye^s : — 


Year. 

Fercf. 

Small- 

pox. 

Bowel- 

complaints. 

IS67, 

Ml 

4,410 

901 

173 

1868, 

••• 

8,099 

933 

102 

1869, 

• •0 


3,561 


1870, 

HI 

8,390 

981 

• M 

1871, 


19,891 

296 

770 

1879, 


11,817 

48 

502 

1873, 

fM 

9,981 

475 

865 

1874, 


19, *584 

4,841 

908 

■ - 


; 

L 


Choi era. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

| Percentage : 

1 of (deaths to 
1,000 of tha 
population. 

124 

766 

5,674 

9*0 

12 

919 

4,365 

8 9 

449 

1,631 

10,559 

16*8 

30 

1,896 

10,517 

16*77 

21 

87 4 i 

14,856 

23 69 

1,450 

655 

14,472 

21*46 

46 

905 

12,952 

18*29 

19 

804 

19,276 

28*3 











INDIGENOUS Dfctraa. 

The following list, obtained from a hakim or native physician of EtAwa, 
giv'>s the drags said to be indigenous and used in the 
Indigenous drugs. ^ pr#ct ; w of mod icine 


Vernacular name. 

Scientific tame. 

Parts of Plant:-’ used. 

Medicinal properties ascribed. 

Adrak, 


Zingiber officinale. 

Rhizome, 


Aromatic, carminative. 

AjwAin, 


Ptychotis ajtvain. 

Seeds, 


Carminative. 

Ak, akora, mad dr, 


Calatropis giganica, . . 

Root, bark, and Juice, 

Emetic, diaphoretic, and alterative. 

Ami a, aonla. 

||( 

ICmblica officinalis, . • 

Dried seeds, 


Diluent. 

Amalt&s, 


Gathartoca rpus fi stu lu % 

Pulp of pods. 


Laxative, 

Andr, 


Punico gra nd turn. 

Rind, flowers, root, and 
bark. 

Astringent, anthelmintic. 

Ards, 


Justicia adhutoda. 

Leaves, 


Anthelmintic. 

Bab&i tulsl. 

... 

Ocimmn busilicum, .. 

Seeds, 


Demulcent and emollient. 

Bel, 


JEglc marmclos. 

Fruit, 


Dyse ntery and diarrhoea. 

Babul, 


Acacia A"abica, 

Gum, 


Emollient and astringent. 

Bnbcbl, 


Psoralca cor gl i folia, . . 

Seeds, 


Stomachic and in skin diseases. 

GAnJa, 

... 

Cannabis satir a. 

Whole plant, 


Narcotic, anodyne, ami spasmodic. 

Dhdk, 


Butca frnndvsa, 

Seeds and Juice, 


Anthelmintic and astringent. 

Dhaniya, 

Ml 

Coriandrum sativum ,. . 

Seeds, 


Carminative* aromatic. 

Guklim. 


Aateracan lha long! folia. 

Roots, 


Diuretic and tonic. 

Gurch, giloi v 


Tin os] Kira cord i folia, . . 

Roots, 


Ditto. 

Imli, 


Tumariudus Indica - 

Pulp of fruit, 


Mild laxative. 

tndarjAu, 


Wrightea o.nctoria, 

Roots and seeds, 


Astringent, anthelmintic. 

Indrdyan, 

— 

Citcu m is pscudo-colo - 

eg nth is. 

Seeds, 


Cathartic. 

Jamdlgota, 

••• 

Croton tipUum, 

Seeds, 


Ditto. 

Khlra, 


Cvcum is sc: t ivu 8, 

Seeds, 


Dpi retie. 

Khaskhas, 

... 

A nathcrium mu riaa- 
turn. 

Root, 

-• 

Mild stimulant. 

Kuchila, 

... 

Strychnofi nnx-vomica. 

Burk and seeds. 


Tonic and antiperiodlc. 

K at label. 

• a* 

Peronia clcphantum,. . 

Gum, 


Demulcent. 

Kanja, knthkaratmja. 

Coosa tp in a bonduc , . . 

Seeds, 

. . 

Tonic and febrifuge. 

141 mircha, 


Capsicum fastigiatu m, 

Fruit, 


Stimulant and in a gargle. 

Methi, 


Trfgonclla ftenu mgr a 

cm ii. 

Seeds, 


Tonic. 

Mahuo, 


Bassia latifvlia , 

Ditto, 


Demulcent. 

Ditto and laxative. 

Madhu, shahad, 


Mel (honey). 

... 


Mom, 

... 

Wax, 

... 


For ointments. 

Aisi, matfoe. 

... 

Linum usltatisstmum? 

Seeds, 


i Dotnulcent. 

NAgar moth a. 

Ml 

Cyperus long us, 

Roots, 

, . 

Tonic, diuretic, diaphoretic. 

Kirmali, 

• tv 

StryeJmos potatorum,.. 

Fruit, seeds. 


Emetic and lor purifying water. 

Baida pApra, 

... 

OhUnlandia bi flora, . . 

Whole plant, 


Tonic, febrifuge. 

FAn, 

... 

Piper betel , 

Leaf, 


Sialogogue, tonio. 

Binlphal, 


Trapa bispinosa. 

Fruit, 


Diet for sick. 

Boat, 

... 

Papavcr somM/crum, 

Capsules of poppy. 

t 

Narcotic and emollient. 

Bada dhatura, 

*«• 

Datura alba, 

Seeds* 


Ditto and anti spasmodic. 

BiyAl kancr, 

Ml 

Argemone Mexicana,. . 

Ditto, 


Laxative and stomachic. 

Bonamakhi, 

... 

Cassia elongata. 

Leaves* 


Purgative. 

Bajna, 

• fc* 

Mortnga pterygo sperma, 

Root, 


In nervous disorders. 

Barton, 

... 

Brassica nigra, 

Seeds* 


Rubefacient. 

TambAku, 

... 

Nicotiana tabacum * . . . 

Leaves* 


Narcotic* emetic. 

Til, 

"** ■ f 

Veeamum Indlcum, .. 

Seeds* 


Demulcent. 

Turbud* nisot, 

... 

fpomcea fiurpethum, " 

Roots* 


Purgative. 
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The following is a supplemental list of drugs said to be procurable at any 
of the druggists’ shops in Et&wa city : — 


Vernaoular name. 

Effects. 

Vernacular name. 


Effects. 

Famdr (seeds), 

Alterative, 

Ohunchhchi , 

# , 

Nervine tonic. 

Darain (seeds), 

Ditto, 

Makoi (lea f), 


Antlperlodic, deobstruent. 

Sarphon, 

Ditto, 

Jdman (fruit), 


Refrigerant. 

Jalnib (plant). 

Ditto, tonic, 

Laukiya (bo oil), 


Ditto. 

Kalaunji, 

Antlperlodic, 

Lajyabanti , (leaf), 


A stringent. 

Eahdei , 

Ditto, diuretic, 

Jibanti (leaf). 


Emollient, tonic. 

Bakdyan, 

Alterative, tonic, 

Ajjha jhdra, 


Alterative, tonic. 

Edmas, 

Tonic, astringent, 

Ouldb (flower), 


Laxative. 

Canjtrua, 

Ditto, 

Piya bans , 


Demulcent. 

Satdwar , 

Tonic, demulcent, 

Mauls iri, 


Alterative, tonic. 

Tdl makhdna , 

Ditto, 

Am (fruit), 


Astringent. 

Kaltsar (plant), 

Alterative, 

Jawdsa (leaf). 


Refrigerant. 

Mddni (seed). 

Refrigerant, 

Unt katdra. 


Ditto. 

M41 kangni , 

Rubefacient, stimulant, . . 

Ourisar, 


Nervine tonic. 

Steyo (seed). 

Stimulant, 

Stmar (bark\ 


Tonic, demulcent. 

Kulpha (seed), 

Refrigerant, tonic, 

Chaurdi (leaf and root) 


Astringent, tonic. 


Ditto, 

Bar (fruit). 


Alterative, tonic. 

Kachlona , 

Aromatic, tonic, 

Panachuni (leaf), 


Antiperiodic. 

JTundil (flower), 

Alterative, tonic. 

Rdiyondi (leaf), 


Astringent. 

Dimdnjari, 

Kanyhai $kf). 

Antipcriodtc, 

Samdlu (leaf), 


Diaphoretic. 

Tonic, demulcent, 

Jhdu (leaf), 


Alterative, tonic. v 

0*amra (leaf), 

Alterative, tonic, 

Afurehri (root). 


Tonic, antiperiodic. 

JfiWi (seeds). 

Tonio, stimulant. 

Katnaski , 


Ditto. 

Kdshiphal (seed), 

Refrigerant, 

Khatmi, 


Refrigerant. 

JEtoneltra (seed). 

Ditto, 

Khubbdji 


Do. astringent^xpectorafli^ 

Kohar (fruit), 

Alterative, deobstruent, .. 

Qulkhaira (flower), 


Refrigerant, 


Antlperlodic, 

Burhura (leaf). 


Alterative, tonio. 

Mdlon (plant). 

Stimulant, 

Kudam (flower), 


Ditto. 

J*#fcon (plant). 

Ditto, 

Phaphla (ditto), 


Refrigerant, 

(plant). 

Tonic, 

Sufariya (seed), 


Ditto. 

JTbatdsf, 

Stimulant, 

(flower), 


Alterative tonie. 
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Aheripur, a flourishing market-town in parganah Bharthna of the Et&wa 
district, is situated 20 miles to the south-east of the civil-station and s^mt two 
' miles to the north of the Et&wa and K&lpi road. The population, in 1872, 
numbered 2,506 souls, chiefly Mahesri Brahmans, Kh&tis or K&this, and Cha- 
viiCrs. The name Aheripur is derived from the fact of its having been settled 
* Abirs. It is a plaoe of comparatively modem date, but about half a mile 
40 the west there are remains of an old village site or khera. He Mahesris 
are well-to-do, and, besides being money-lenders, trade in ghi, cotton and 
grain. The manufacture of native carts of all kinds is earned on here by the 
JECh&tfs, •who have about twenty workshops, turning out about sixty carts each 
per annum. A bazar is held on Tuesday and Saturday which is principally 
noted for cattle-dealing carried on through the agenojrof ChamArs, who aot 
as daldls or brokers and pay the zamind&r (Baja Jaswant Rao) a considerable 
amount annually for the privilege. The houses are for the most part of brick. 
To the. south of the town is a pukka tank constructed by a Mshesrj^iruh^n, 
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Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is in force in Aheripur, and in 1873-74 
supported a village police numbering 6 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs. 31*2. The number of houses in the town duiing the same year was 722, and 
of these 262 were assessed with a house tax averaging Rs. 2-5-1 per bouse 
assessed and Re. 0-3-10 per head of the population. This with a balance of 
Rs. 76 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 683, of which Rs. 591 
were expended in wages and public improvements. 

Airwa, a a village in parganah Bidhuna of the Etawa district, situated on 
the Usr&hir and Bidhuna road, is distant 27 miles north-east from Et&wa. Tho 
population in 1872 was 2,938. There is a police-station here. Airwa was for- 
merly the site of a tahsili in the Farukhabad district, which was broken up in 
May, 1857, when a portion of that district was made over to Etawa. The old 
tahsili is now the police-station. The town may be said to consist of two por- 
tions, Airwa proper and Katra Airwa, which lies a little to the north of the for- 
mer. A bazar for the sale of country produce is held in the Katra every fourth 
day. Airwa itself is built on and around a lofty khera, which indicates that 
the place is of great antiquity. On the road to Bidhuna, a little to the south- 
east of the town, are the remains of what appears to have been a Buddhist tem- 
ple evidently of very ancient date, the foundation of which, consisting of mas- 
sive blocks of kunkur, may still be traced. An annual fair is held at Dob&, 
about two miles to the west of Airwa, at which merchandise to the extent of ten 
to twelve lakhs of rupees is brought for sale. 

AjTtmal, or Sar&i Ajitmal, a village in parganah Auraiya of the Et&wa dis- 
trict, situated on the Etawa and K&lpi road, is distant 24 miles from Et&wa. 
The population in 1872 was 1,609. There is a police-station here. Ajitmal was 
one of the sar&is on the old imperial road between Agra and Kalpi. From an 
inscription over the gate of the sarai, it appears that the place takes its name 
from Aj^* Mai, Kayath, who constructed the sar&i in 1059 H. (1649 AD.) 
in the fifteenth year of Shahjah&n’s reign. About a quarter of a mile to the west 
is Kasha 3$fcarpur, which is evidently a place of much greater antiquity than 
Ajitmal. Here is carried on a great manufacture of castor* oil, and the smell 
from the refuse left behind after the manufacture of the oil pollutes the air for 
a considerable distance around tho place. The village was the scone of several 
notions during the mutiny. 

Ajjjraiya, a town in parganah and tahsili Auraiya of the Et&wa district* 
81te situated on the Et&wa and K&lpi road, is distant 

42 miles from Et&wa. Tho population in X347 was 
5,615 j in 1853 was 6,294, and in 1865 was 5,942. In 1872 there were 6*459 
inhabitants, of whom 5,628 were Hindis (2,566 females) and 831 were Mu*al~ 
m&ns (364 females)# The town site during the earn© year covered an area of 93 
SSff 6® souls to the square acre. The town if a *toed*iy 
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prosperous place, with a considerable trade with G waliar and JMnsi. The site is 
remarkably level, so that it does not appear to bo anywhere raised above the sur- 
rounding country. The metalled road from Jhatisi passes a little outside the 
town, and on it is built the talifili, a pretentious building, having gothic arches 
inside. Branching off opposite the tahsili, at right angles to the Jhansi road, a 
wide metalled road leads down to the new market-place known as Humeganj. 
Each side of this road is lined by some fine shops which will soon form the prin- 
cipal bazar. Humeganj consists of a large well-kept square, with a central 
metalled roadway and good masonry shops at the sides. Trees have been planted 
and are well cared for, and the ganj forms the place where much of the business 
of the town is now carried on. The town proper comprises about two hundred 
masonry houses, around which mud huts are everywhere pretty closely packed. 
The houses are separated by unmetalled roadways and narrow lanes, all de- 
pressed and broken. From the ganj, the buildings spread in a widish circle and 
are surrounded on all sides by water-holes. To the north there is a large ex- 
panse of water known as the jhil. To the south-east there is a good sarai, en- 
closed and well shaded by nim trees. The wells throughout are good and 
numerous : Borne fifty are reported to exist, and the water in them is found at a 
depth of from seventy to eighty feet from the surface. The town contains 
twenty-two muhallas or wards : — Gurhai or sugar market ; Ruh&i or cotton 
market ; Kachhw&ha Tola ; Mahoba Tola, peopled by shop-keepers from Maho- 
ba in the Hamfrpur district : Dekli Darwaza, so-called from a gate built by 
Raja Bhagmal ; Prartho Galli, inhabited by Brahmans ; Parhen Darw&za 
from Bh&gmal’s road ; Najh&i or grain market ; Belam Tola ; Sukul Tola, in- 
habited by Brahmans ; Gadhaiya from a gadha or excavation ; Bbika Katra, 
form a gotra of Brahmaus ; Parih&ra, from the Rajput clan of that name; 
G-amati, from a domed building which once existed in it; Khirki S&hib R&i ; 
Bazdza or cloth market ; HalwM kh&na or confectioners' quarter ; h|pmeganj f 
built in 1863 on a site originally owned by a Banj&ra ; Lob&i or iron market ; 
Thather&i or brass-founders’ quarter; Maddr Darw&za, founded by Bhdgmal, 
and Tola Bidhiohand. The town, as the head-quarters of the parganah, is the 
residence of a tahsfld&r, who is also a Deputy Magistrate. The new combined 
tahsili and police-station, as already stated, is situated on the Jh&nsi road op- 
posite to Humeganj, and forms with the latter place the nucleus of the new 
portion of the town. Amongst the Hindu population there are 1,334 Baniyus 
and 1,148 Brahmans. Act XX» of 1856 (the Chaukid&ri Act) is in force itt 
Auraiya, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 17 men of all 
grades at an annua) cost of Bs. 960. The number of houses in the town during 
the same year was 1,954, and of these 565 were assessed with n house-tax 
averaging fis. 4-2-8 per house assessed and Be. 0-5-10 per head of the population. 
Thiewitb abalanoeof R& 100 J from the previous year rave. 
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Rs. 2,551, of which Rs. 2,243 were expended in wages and public improve- 
ments. 

In Sambat 1578, or 1521 A.D., one Nar&yan D&s, a Sfngiya Brahman and 
son of Roshang Deb, founded Narayanpur close to 
History. w hat was then called Nagla Kabirpur. The settlements 

did not flourish, and a fakir, named Kam&l Shdh, was asked to pray for in- 
creased prosperity. He replied that no success oould be hoped for unless 
another name was given to the village ( ndm awari rakhna). In course of time 
Awari was corrupted into Auraiya. Things were going on very well under the 
protecting influence of Sajhanand, a fakir, whose temple still exists, when an- 
other fakir came and took up his abode on the hank of a tank close to the town. 
No one appears to have paid him much attention until he stopped the rain and 
intimated that he required money. The inhabitants offered him one hundred 
rupees, which he refused. The process by which he stopped the rain was 
simple like many other great inventions ; whenever he saw any clonds he merely 
snapped his fingers, and the sky at once became cloar. Sajhanand at last 
offered this malignant two hundred rupees, but without success, upon which 
Sajhanand retired to his own house and engaged in worship, previously pro- 
phesying that there would be rain that very day. He was lucky enough to be 
right, for, notwithstanding the finger-snapping fakir, it began to pour, aud in 
the storm the latter vanished aud has not been heard of since. No men of 


any great notoriety have lived here. During the mutiny the town was more 
than once at the mercy of the rebels ; it does not appear to have been plun- 
dered, and it is stated that some of the more wealthy traders saved the town 
from that calamity by bribing the rebel leaders. The trade of the town is 
flourishing and it has a very large traffic flowing through it between Jalaun and 
the East-Indian railway station at Dibiapur. To meet the wants of travellers, 
there are^wo sarais, and a third is now under construction ; of the two existing, 
one was built by the Marhattas and the other by Katha Bhatiyara. Two tanks, 
one built by Balak R&m and one by Fatelichand, besides numerous pukka wells, 
supply the town with water. There are traces of inscriptions on some of 
these wells, but they cannot be deciphered. There are two good mosques, 
both built by Umar Khan, the Rohilla governor of Auraiya, 150 yean ago, 
but they do not bear any inscription. Amongst the Hindu temples the most 


famous are that of JBabu Balr&m Das, built 200 yean ago, and Sqjhanand 
fakir’s temple^ built 'P? years ago ; the latter is most generally resorted to. The 
temple ofJSamddh Ban&arf DAs is about 250 years old. Amongst the recent 


btuteinj^mentbm^ of Bansidhar’s temple built about 24 years 

age, at? *; ■ 4#, 000, and the gates and buildings of Humegaqj. 

A»uaxxj^ and 'tabsu in the Et&wa district, is bounded on the 

; on the south by Gwaiiar and the 
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Physical features. 


Cis-Jumna portion. 


district ; on the east by the Cawnpore district, and on the west by parganah 
Bharthna. The total area, according to the records of the settlement of 1872, 
comprised 197,249 acres, of which 22,499 acres were barren, 282 acres were 
held free of revenue ; 6,156 acres were under groves ; 41 ,293 acres were ravines ; 
16,324 acres were culturable, and 110,695 acres were cultivated. Both natu- 
rally and for assessment purposes the parganah is divided into two parts, 
the cis-Jumna or Duttb portion and the trans-Jumna or Jumna-Chambal 

and Kuari-Sind du&bs. The cis-Jumna portion com- 
prises 267 villages, distributed amongst 319 estates, 
with an area of 157,091 acres. In soil and general features this portion of 
the parganah resembles the gkfa of Bharthna with the same reddish loam, 

which, though lights is very productive. It seldom 
changes into absolute sand, but here and there are 
patches of clay with a centre of low-lying bad clay land (jhdbar). This -day 
is less fertile than sand or loam and pays a lower rent, except in the few cases 
where irrigation is possible. The ravines along the J umna comprise a considerable 
and an increasing area. The old Mughal road to Dehli ran along the edge of the 
ravines, and many of the pillars marking the kos are still standing. The ravines 
have, however, now eaten into and across the road in many places. These 
ravines are valuable as affording wood and pasturage, and several are leased to 
Banj&ras, or are occupied by them on paying two or three annas per head for 
their cattle. The Sengar ravinos to the east of the parganah are deep and 
large and grow large quantities of babul for fuel and timber. The Cawnpore 
road is the principal line of communication, and Auraiya itself and Sar&i B&- 
barpur afford fair markets for the surplus produce of the parganah. 1 

The trans-Jumna portion of the parganah comprises twenty-nine ma- 

Trsus-Jumnu tract. or estate3 > and is divisible into two parts, that be- 

tween the Jumna and the Chambal and Biai lying 
beyond the Chambal. Both are full of ravines, and the proportion of good 
soil to the total area is very small. Along the banks of the rivers, how- 
ever, there is some good alluvial land, especially on the Jumna, but else- 
where the soil is poor and gravelly. The earth of the kachdr is of a 
rich reddish-brown colour and is very fertile, and, in these respects, is far 
superior to the white, sandy soil of the Et&wa parganah. The gravelly soil 
(pdkar) is poor and worthless and grows chiefly bejhur and gram in the rabi 
and cotton and bdjra in the kharif, Sar&i B&barpur uttrkfl chiefly used 

by the trans* Jumna villages. To get to it they all have to oressth# Jumna, 
and many have to cross the Ktriri, Chambal, afcd^umna. The own try » 
altogether impassable to carts, and everything has to ltsiwM oMimllookm 
or camels. It possesses some of the wildest 

\ * Thl* Botte is bmtf upon Mr, Q, 
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provinces ; the view from the foot of Bh&reh towards the confluence of the five 
rivers is very fine and would well repay a visit. 

features. The following statement shows the present and past 

areas of both tracts and of the parganah taken as a whole : — 
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14,086 

14*808 

Former, 

95.641 


♦ t * 

109 

... 

902 

1,974 

676 

1 1 ,480 

10,167 

C Jumna. 
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Present, 

157,041 

25,650 

292 

952 

20,860 

12,678 

! 1,121 

12,949 

82,589 

95,598 

■ Former, 

149,830 

47,234 

282 

... 

3,677 

8,23* 

I 1,676 

19,373 

64,968 

83,741 

Total. 











Present, M * 

147,119 

32,259 

292 

1,007 

37,525 

40,449 

1,247 

18 y 669| 

96,677 

H0344 

Former, 

185,471 

67,723 

282 

109 

3,67/ 

4,124 

13,650 

20,051| 

75,857 

95,908 

Final report, 

197,249 

22,499 

282 

6,156 

41 ,299 

15,209 

1,115 

1 2,91 0 97, 795 

110,699 


The last line gives the total and cultivated area of the final report, which baft 
been followed throughout the District notice. The other figures are taken from 
the parganah reports, and the difference is mainly due to the more close examin- 
ation the details were subjected to when preparing the tables of the final 
report. The figures of the parganah reports were taken from the khatraht and 
those of the final report from the khationi ». The increase in the total area is 
ehiefly doe to the inclusion of the river areas in the measurements of the pre- 
sent surety. The difference amounts to 5*8 per cent, of the total area, hut 
excluding these river areas, the difference due to measurement simply is only 
2*05 per emit. Cultivation has increased by 21*7 per cent, in the trans-Jumna 
tract, and there chiefly in the poor behar or uplands. On the Dn6b sids of the 
river the increase in cultivation amounts to 14 per cent., bat the irrigated area 
has apparently diminished by 33*16 per cent, during the currency of the last 
Settlement. One cause of this diminution is the scanty rain-fall between 
2860 mid 1870, which has caused the water to recede from the surface here as 
in the pMr of Bhsrthna. Another cause of the difference in the arse watered 
is that the records of the lost settlement were drawn up immedi ately after the 
great famine year of 1838-40, when every field that could get waiter geesi ved 
it. Water is only found *s arule at great depths from the surfaee, fully siaty 


to eighty feet, end 

the 


is consequently eostly, laborious, end dSBehlt* 
years is therefore not extensive. In years 
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great drought, irrigation can be extended, and the excavation of the Bhognipur 
branch of the Bower Granges canal will effectually protect the entire parganah* 
The following statement shows the average of the principal crops in both 
tracts. Besides the crops shown in the trans-J uuma , 
tract, castor-oil is largely grown. No well-to-do Hin- 
du will burn this oil in hie house as he considers it impure, but, owing to the 
failure of the mustard crop, many have now taken to it, much to the benefit of 
the southern villages: — 


Jiaoi crops. 


Ki» a rif crops* 
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8,050 

35,505 

j 922 
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5,70S 
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1 
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! 19.27c 

1 1.50 4 

14,202 

] 
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I'. 21,741 

70,012 

! 14,90? 

t esftj 


49,095 


In the trans-Jumna tract, so^much of the land was hold by the proprietors 
Assessment of the trans* themselves that much difficulty was found in discover- 
Jumua tract. ing data for rent-rates. Fortunately the villages be- 

longing to the Raja of Bhareh wore under the Court of Wards, and from 
their rentals, enhancement suits, and the subletting value of lands elsewhere, the 
following rates were deduced : — For <hhnat itauhdn , Us, 2-8-0 to Its. 10 
per acre; for dxtmat , lie. 1-12-0 to Us. 1-6-0; for Lhiir , Re. 12-0 to 

Its. 5-4-0; for mattiydr , Re. 1-12-0 to Its. 7 ; for Ur , Its. 3-8-0 to Its. 12; 
for kachhdr , Rs. 2 to 10, and for j*dkar y lie, 0-8 to Rs. 3-8-0, giving a rental 
assets of Rs. 51,245. The revenue at half assets would be Rs. 25,500, but 
owing to the poorness of the land and the largo number of co-sharers, the 
actual assessment was made at Rs. 23,980. Tho cis- Jumna tract was divided 
into two parts for the purposes of assessment, the batan or upper portion and the 
karkha or the villages lying along the Jumna. The batan was further subdivided 
Assessment of the cis- into three classes with regard to soil and other ad* 
Jumna t.&ct. vantages. The rent-rates for all these classes were 

arrived at by inquiries from the people and the village-accountants and constant 
comparison of field with field and village with village. Here the recorded 
rentals were found untrustworthy to a degree, and the more powerftil land* 
holders were able to conceal entirely their true rents, and so 
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papers as to make them entirely worthless. Fortunately the local bigha is the 
same as, ami in some cases a iitfle larger than the standard bigha, and conse- 
quently the same difficulty was not met with as experienced in Phaphtind. Tho 
recorded rentals amounted to Rs. 3,28,391 and corrected for seer, &c., they wore 
Rs. 3,52,017. The existing revenue was Rs. 1,91,630. The rental by the 
proposed rent-rates came to Rs. 4,05,638, giving in round numbers a revenue 
of Rs. 2,03,000. Tho detailed assessments came to somewhat more, w>., 
Rs. 2,06,580, or an increase of 7*7 per cent. Tho revenue of the preceding six 
settlements was as follows: — First, Rs. 2,04,523; second, Rs. 2,02,461; third, 
Rs. 2,08,307; fourth, Rs. 2,08,220 ; fifth, lis. 2,08,695, and sixth (Mr. Gubbins’), 
Rs. 1,84,343, rising by yearly increments, in five years, to Rs. 1,94,253. Tho 
last assessment was a fair one, and though reductions were made, these were 
chiefly confined to villages with much waste land, on the reclamation of which 
Mr- Gubbins had too sanguinely calculated. The average demand between 
1228 and 1247 fault was Rs. 2,05,153, tho average collections were Rs. 1,95,670 
and tho balances only Rs. 9,483, and these were chiefly due to the famine year 
1838, when balances amounting to Rs. 1,43,568 accrued. In the famine year 
of 1868 the balances remitted tvere only Rs. 8,256. Mr, Crosthwaite thinks 
that 66 there is no reason to believe that there is any special cause at work in this 
parganah to counteract the general causes which are producing a rise in tho 
value of land everywhere, and are leading to an increase in the revenue at tho 
present settlement.” The rise in the price of produce has been marked : wheat 
has risen from 35 sera to the rupee in 1841-50 to 21 J sors in 1801-71 ; bejhar from 
49£ sers to 35 sera ; gram from 42 £ sers to 39 $ sers, and jour from 51 J sers to 28 
sers. The following statement compares tho new with the old assessments 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Trane- Jumna. 







Former, 

18,189 

1,776 

19,965 

0 8 3 

1 3 4 

1 7 11 


1 4 7 

1 9 6 

New, ... 

Cts- Jumna. 

24,980 

2,362 

26,342 

0 9 7 

1 3 5 

1 9 10 

| O 10 5 I 7 6 

1 12 I 

Former, 

1,91,670 

liftman 

2,01,704 

1 4 5 

1 15 1 

2 4 7 

15720 8 

2 6 6 

New, 

2,06,580 

20,658 

2,27,23 8 

l 5 4 

1 14 2 

2 2 7 

17 1 

2 l 3 

2 6 1 

Total 
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Former, ... 

2,09,859 

warn 

2,21,669 

1 1 11 

1 13 6 

2 3 0 

l 8 1 

1 15 1 

2 4 11 

New, 

^,30,560 

23,020 

2,53,580 

12 8 

l 8 3 

2 1 5 

14 6 

1 10 8 

2 4 3 

IS# 6jr ... 

9,30,255 

23,08) 

JM3,93« 

12 8 

1 11 7 

2 13 

14 6jl 14 ft] 

2 4 7 


The increase of the revenue on the whole tahsll has been Rs- 20$Q1, or 
Rs* &, 9 perc ent. 011 the existing revenue, which amounted to Rs. 2,00,859- , 
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Across the Jumua, the landowners are principally Rajputs of the Sengar, 
Parih&r, and Kaebhwuha clans. With the exception of 
the villages belonging to the Bhareh Raja, a few that 
have been confiscated for rebellion, and the village of Birori, they are all held by 
cultivating communities. The prevailing tribe in the Du&b is the Singiya 
sub-division of the Sanadh Brahmans, of which the most prominent members are 
M&tiik Chand of Rosli&ngpur and Pitam Singh of Bilawan. Next come the 
Seugars, with their chief, the Raja of Bhareh, who first planted the Brahmans 
hero, and the Sengar Raja of Jagamanpur in the Jalaun district, who possesses 
a few villages. The following statement shows the caste of proprietors and the 
areas hold by them in the cis-Jumna portion of the parganah : — 


Caste. 

No. of 
sharers. 

No. of 
estates. 

Area In 
acres. 


! 

Avicragk 



Revenue. 

Area per: Revenue per 
! head. head. 

i .. ! 

Revenue-rate 
per acre. 



■ 


K*. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. p. 

Brahman, 

925 

1*3 

62,139 

79,370 

67 

85 

8 

1 

4 5 

Th&kur, 

507 

92 

| 52,817 

59,950 

104 

118 

2 

1 

2 2 

Bak&I, ... 

73 ! 

29 

8,260 

14,990 

1 13 

205 

3 

I 

13 O 

K&yatli, 

175 i 

1 3 

4,485 

8,700 

26 

49 

7 

1 

15 0 

Khatri, 

10 j 

2 

981 

1,76.» 

98 

176 

0 

1 

12 8 

l)i ff eren fc castes 

566 I 

44 

*3,800 

34,710 

4 2 

61 

4 

1 

7 4 

Musaliij& is, ... 

88 f 

1 

1 6 

4,609 

7,100; 

— j 

62 

80 

7 

1 

8 3 

Total, 

2,3 43 

329 

i 5 7,091 

2,06,5 80 j 

67 

88 

“I 

1 

5 0 


There are no statistics available for the castes of the cultivating communities. 

In the trails- Jumna tract, transfers have been few during the currency of 

Transfers. ^ ie P ast 9ettlemeilt - The ouly case of importance is 

Birori, a Parihdr village on the Kuari. Ono-^lf the vil- 
lage community got in debt to the well-known house of the Chaubes of Andfiwa, 
and when the debt amounted to Rs. 6,000, the Chaubes obtained a mortgage deed' 
on which they sued in 1861 ; a decree was obtained, and it was agreed to liquidate 
the debt by yearly instalments of Rs. 500, but it was also stipulated that any 
failure in the instalments would involve their forfeiture and execution of the 

Trans-Jumna. decree for the whole amount. The Parihdrs had paid off 

about Rs. 2,500, when, owing, they say, to the interven- 
tion of the dasahra holidays, they were late with one instalment. The creditors 
at once foreclosed and got possession of one-half the village, and the 
Parihdrs lost not only their land, but the instalments that they had paid. The 
new landlords at once raised the rental of their share, which paid only Rs. 300 
m revenue, to Rs. 1,233. This is fortunately the only case of money- 
lenders getting a footing in the villages across the Jumna, and 
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by its want of equity as by its rarity. In other villages the transfers have been 
confined to mortgages and sales from one sharer to another, and as these are 
often not recorded, the table of transfers given below for this tract must be con- 
sidered imperfect. In the els- Jumna tract, Batiiyas have obtained possession 
of 31 mahals, though, as many of the landholders are in debt to the money- 
lenders, their acquisitions will probably be considerably increased during tho 
currency of the present settlement-. There are no materials from which I can give 
the castes of vendors and purchasers in this parganah, but statistics are avail- 
able to show that between 1840 and 1870 as much as 5,375 acres, or 12 per 
cent, of the total area paying revenue passed out of the hands of the agricultural 
to the non-agricultural classes in this parganah. The following statement 
shows the acreage transferred during the currency of Mr. G ubbins' settlement : 


Statement of the transfers of landed property from 1841 to 1871 . 
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3 3 2 1 4 
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1 1 

28 
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0 

14 

1 
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17 8 5 
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14 

10 
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3 
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9,7 42 

j 7 8 11 ... 


18,443! 8 10 
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j 7 16 6 
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TVhere the price is unknown, the average iu tho totals is calculated on the 
acreage of which the price is known. The revenue per acre on the total area is 
given except in the karklia tract of thecis-J umna portion, which excludes ravines. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Auraiya contained 481 inhabited 


Population, 


sites, of which 305 had less] than 200 inhabit- 
ants ; 131 had between 200 and 500; 40 had between. 
500 and 1,000; three had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had bet weenS, 000 
and 3,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Aura iya 



aubaiya fabganau. 
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with 6,459. 

population iu 1872 


The settlement records show 348 mah&'.s or estates. Hie total 
numbered 108,549 souls (49,010 females), eiving 355 to 
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the square mile or 027 to tlio cultivated square mile. Classified according to reli- 
gion, there were 102,944 Hindus, of whom 40,319 were females and 5,005 
Musalmtins, amongst whom 2,091 were females. Distributing (he Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 18.295 Brahmans, 
of whom 8,110 were females; 12,075 Bajpuls, including 4,991 females; 5,108 

included 
400 souls, 
found in 

this parganah are the Kanaujiya (1 1,374), Gaur, and Sana 111 (1,525). The 
chief Rajput clans are the Chauhan (1,220), Gaur, Sikarwdr (4,321), Kachhwdha 
(2 020), Ratlior, Parihar (2,471), BLfidauriyn, Gablet, Chandtl, Bais, Dhakra, 
and Kagliubansi. The Baniyas belong to the Baranwal (2,353), Agarwal, Ka- 
sarwani and Ajudliiyabasi sub-divisions. Amongst the. other castes the most nu- 
merous are the Cliamdr (17,717), DhAnak. (2,170), Gaduriya (4,128), Kalmr 
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Paviya, N uniya, Babel iy a, J at, and Mali, The Musalmans arc distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (1,890), Savyids (190), Pathuns (2,082), and Mughals (54). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen- 
sus of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not loss than fifteen years of age), 

320 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,249 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,575 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 24,631 in agricultural operations ; 4,346 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,595 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 424 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 6,237 as landholders, 60,409 as 
cultivators, and 41,843 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 1,812 
males as able to road and write out of a total male population numbering 5.9,539 
souls. Parganah Auraiyais made up of the old Akbari parganahs of Patti 
Nakkat on the west, Shaiganpur or Suganpur in the middle, and Deokali or 
Auraiya on the east. Some time after the cession it formed a portion of the 
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Cawnpore district, but was annexed to Et&wa prior to the settlement under 
Regulation IX. of 1 833. Subsequently the Bhareli portion was added to it from the 
J&nibrast parganab, and, in 1857, twenty villages across the Chambal, comprising 
the Akbari parganah of Parihara or Sandaus, were annexed, making the origi- 
nal revenue Its. 2,12,356. 

Babarpur, a village in parganah Auraiya of the Etawa district, is distant 
some 24 miles south-east of Etawa, on the K&lpi road. The population in 1872 
numbered 61)8, or with Surai Babarpur, 1,199. The two sites are generally 
known as Surat Babarpur. It is called after Bdbar, who used it as a halting- 
place. The sardi stands near the village site and was built in the time of Almas 
Ali Khan, the Oudh governor or manager (Khwdja Muntazitn) ; and a fort was 
erected near it by one of his servants. The village now belongs to a Kdyath 
family. There is a good bazar, and markets are held on W ednesdays and Sundays, 
when a considerable trade in salt, gram, and castor-oil, for which the place is 
noted, is carried on not only for tli^ parganah itself but for the neighbouring 
parts of Jalaun and Gwaliar. 

Bakewar, a village in ’parganah Bharthna of the Etdvva district, on tho 
Etawa and Kdlpi road, is distant 13 miles south-east from Etawa. The popula- 
tion in 1872 was 2,619. There is a first-class police-station anda village school 
hero. From the elevation of its site Bakewar is evidently a place of consider- 
able antiquity. The inhabitants are principally Brahmans and Muhammadans. 
Bakewar was the scene of several engagements with the Auraiya rebels during 
the mutiny, and is noticed in tho district article under the head of u History.” 

Barhppka, a village in tho Etawa parganah of the Et&wa district, situated on 
the customs line between the Jtimmi aud tho Chambal, is distant 10 miles south- 
west from Etawa and two miles to the west of the Gwaliar road. The popu- 
lation in 1872 was 987. There is a police-station here. Barhpura was former- 


ly the Ik^hI- q u a rte rs of the Janibr&st tahsili, which was broken up in 1843. It 
was to this place that the ladies of the station were sent on the first outbreak 
of tho mutiny. The resident zaimnd&r is R&o Umrao Singh, a Bhadauriya 
Thakur, owning the headship of the Raja of Bhadawar, from whose ancestors his 
family derived the title of R&o, 

BArona kalam, a village to tho north-west of the Bidhuna parganah, and tho 
site of a Great Trigonometrical Survey station, is distant about 24 miles 
from Etawa. The population in 1872 was 2,822. It was founded about 200 
years ago by one Harchand R&i, a Ranaujiya Brahman, whose descendants still 
reside here and have founded a small bazar, at which salt and cloth are sold to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages. The Great Trigonometrical Survey 
pillar is placed on a fort-crowned mound close to the village site. 

BairA, a village in parganah Bidhuna of the Et&wa district, on the Bt4wa 
and K^na^^oad, close to the P&ndu Nadi, is distant 42 miles east from 
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The population, in 1872, numbered 2,102 souls. B el a was formerly a tah«ili 
town and the head of several parganahs. Before the formation of the present 
district, the eastern half of it was known as the sub-collcctorate of Bela and 
was subordinate to the Collector of Ifarukhabad* I he sub-collector lived at 
Fhaphund, whence the tahsili was removed to the more central position of 
Bidhuna after the mutiny, and since then the place has fallen off greatly. The 
town is commanded by a fort belonging to the zamiudars of the j>laee, who are 
Kaohhwalia Thakurs. It is situated on a lofty khera and was formerly a walled 
town ; traces of the old gates still remain. The housos of the town are princi- 
pally of mud and are separated by narrow lanes, a few of which are metalled. 
There is a good town school in the place. Act XX. of 1S56 (the Cbaukidari 
Act) is in force in Bela, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 
five men of all grades at un -annual cost of Its, 270. The number of houses in 
the town during the same year was 893, and of these 307 were assessed with a 
house-tax averaging lie. 1 -9-11 per liouso assessed and Re. 0-5-0 per head of the 
population. This with a balance of Rs. 46 from the previous year gave an income 
of Rs. 718, of which Rs. 611 were expended in wages and public improvements. 

BhA-ERH, a taluk a of parganali Auraiya, is situated at tlio confluence of the 
Jumna and Ckambal in the south of the district. It is owned by a family of 
Sengar Rajputs, somo accouut of whom has been given in the district notice. 
Bhareh, the chief village of the taluka, is distani 31 miles as the crow flies from 
Etawa. As early as 1803, it was found necessary to attach temporarily the Bhareh 
estate, but it was soon afterwards released. 1 The first settlement from 1210 to 1212 
fasli was made with Rao Mokat Singh at a revenue of Rs. 5,280, which was conti- 
nued for the second triennial settlement, 1213 to 1215 fa sJi 9 and the quarton- 
nial settlement was made at Rs. 5,489 for from 1216 to 1219 fasli. The first 
quinquennial settlement from 1219 to 1224 fasli was also made with him at 
11s. 6,501, which was confirmed to his son Partab Singh at the same revenue for 
the second settlement for five years, and this sum continued to be thf^revenue 
until Mr. Gubbins’ settlement in 1840. He assessed the revenue on nine villages 
at Rs. 6,000, giving a rate of Re. 1-6-2 per acre on the assessable area 2 The 
taluka now contains ten villages, which have been settled by Mr. Crosthwaite 
with the following results : — 



‘Boards Be©., l>e*emb er^O, ISOS, Wo. 9tf. » II. Set. Rep., 87*. which gives *st *». 
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Besides the ialuka, the estate, now under the Court of Wards, has villages in 
the Auraiya parganah. 

Bharthna, a tahsi! and parganah of the Etiiwa district, is bounded on th* 
north by tlio Mainpuri district; on tlio south by Gwaliar ; on the west by 
parganah Etawa, and on the east by parganahs Bidlidna, Pliaphund, and 
Auraiya. The total area at settlement was 266,803 acres, of which 58,863 
acres were recorded as barren: 30,376 as jungle and ravines ; 5,001. as grows; 
11,571 acres as free of revenue; 23,686 acres as culturable waste, and 127,606 
acres as cultivated, or including revenue-free cultivation, 135,858 acres (61,250 
acres irrigated). The parganah comprises 1 a narrow strip of country running 

through the district from north to south, forming three 
General appearance. J ' . . . . , . v , . , , . , . , ' 

nat ural divisions : ( 1 ) t tie north, low-lying pcichar tract ; 

(2) the central, high-lying <jhdr tract ; and (3) the trans- J mrma tract or par. Com- 
mencing from the north, the parganah is intersected from east to west by six rivers 
— the Puralia, Ahneya, Sengar, Jumna, Chambal, and the Gw anri, which last forms 
the boundary towards Gwaliar. The Ganges canal runs in tlio same direction 
almost through the centre of the parganah, and close to it is the East Indian Rail- 
way. Witn the exception of a sand-hill which crops up in the west, the entire 
northern tract lies low and is indented with hollows which in the rains form jh Us 
almost large enough, in some instances, to deserve the name of lakes, and which 
never dry up all the year round. The extent of u*ar all over this tract is very 
considerable, and there are numerous raised and more or less fortified village 
sites cropping up amid the level itsor plains. Towards the Puralia, a. gradual 
rise begins which dips as it passes that river, and then continues, still dotted 
with many jhils, till, after giving place to the Ahneya, it reaches the Sengar. 
The high-lying tract begius on the southern bank of tlio Sengar, and here the 
character of the country entirely changes. Leaving all traces of usar behind, 
it rolls ^awards in successive gentle undulations till it finally terminates in a 
high ridge honey-combed with ravines overlooking the Jumna. Beneath this 
ridge lies the littoral of the river, all of which is alluvial, and part of it is sub- 
ject to marked fluvial action overy year. Across the river comes another ridge 
much of the same character, which ends in the Chambal valley, and, beyond that 
river, ravines again occur which hardly disappear until the southernmost bounda- 
ry of the parganah is reached. The soils change with the character of the 
country, and though the basis of all the soils is dtimat or loam, we have in the 
north, around the basins of the jbils that are so common there, much matliydr 
or clay, which when of an inferior quality is known as jhdbar. South of the 
Sengar, sand and sandy-loam predominate varied with good plots lying in the 
depressions between the undulations in the alluvial tract at the foot of tihre Jumna 
ridge. Here the loam and sand shade off into each other to form a soil 
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styled barda t which may be considered an inferior loam or a superior sand. 
In these low-placed tracts the moisture collects and remains, and though the 
water lies at a great depth below the surface, springs arc commonly met with 
and render irrigation remunerative, though laborious. The bad sloping land 
along the Jumna and Chambal ridges is known as karkha , and is almost always 
surrounded by a soil of a reddish-yellow tinge which, though much cut up by 
ravines, is good. The alluvial edges of both rivers, as a rule, exhibit a fine 
dark soil known as kachdr , and that known as tlr lies on the very edge of the 
river, and fertilised by the annual inundations is especially productive. About 
one-third of the parganah from the northern boundary to the Sengar is irrigat- 
ed from the canal and the remainder from wells, which vary in their irrigation 
capabilities with the character of the soil and the depth of the water from the 
surface. 1 

There is no more certain indication of the character of a tract than its 


crops : thus, in the ]>achdr 7 the rabi forms 41 per cent. 

Cr ° pB * of the total cultivation ; in the ghdr it falls to 30 per 

cent., and in the pdr to 29 per cent. Again wheat, barley, and hejhar form 36 
per cent, of the total cultivation in the paehdr and 29 and 25 per cent, respec- 
tively in the other two tracts. Cotton covers only 9 per cent, of the total 
cultivation in the traot to the north of the Sengar, increasing to 19 per cent, in 
the dry tract between that river and the Jumna and to 20 per cent, in the 
tract to the south of the Jumna, A further proof of the dryness of the soil is 
seen in the area under bdjra , which rises from 6 per cent, in the paehdr to 
23 per cent, in the ghdr and 45 per cent, in the par . For the whole parganah 
63 per cent, of Jehartf cultivation does not show a very thriving soil. During 
the thirty years preceding the present settlement the average price of grain 


Prices. 


in the paehdr and ghdr rose in the last decade 51’4 per 
cent, over the average price of the first decaA, but in 


the pdr the rise was only 1*72 per cent. Mr. Neale accounts for this striking 
difference by the influence of the famine of 1837-38, which lasted much longer 
in the bare, barren pdr tract than in the country to the north of the Jumna. 
The average of the first decade in the pdr tract is greatly reduced by this cir- 
cumstance. u Another cause is the slowness with which an isolated tract begins 
to participate in the results of the increasing competition going on outside its 
boundaries. The present prices in the trans-Jumna tract are much below 


those of the main area of the parganah, but they are much more nearly on a 
par now than they were in the previous ten years. No doubt, w'ith advancing 
security and means of communication, the inequality will almost entirely 
disappeaf. As it is, it is safe to conclude that in the mainland of the parganah 
prices have about doubled ; and across the J umna a little less than doubled/* 
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The earlier settlements of the tract now comprised in the pargnnali have been 

sufficiently described in the district notice* The ex- 
Settlements. . . _ , . , , _ , _ 

pinng revenue of the past settlement amounted to 

Rs. 2,83,878, falling at Rs. 2-9-7 per cultivated acre of the old settlement 

area. Mr. Gubbins* assessment appears to have been heaviest in the par Aar 

and progressively lighter in the yhdr and par, and the remissions subsequently 

made bear out this opinion : they numbered 41 cases, amounting to Rs. 7,244 in 

the pctchdr ; 23 cases, amounting to Its. 3,062, in the ghar , and none at all in the 

pa?*, and in the last tract there have been no alienations except by confiscation on 

account of rebellion. But, on the whole, setting aside the trans-Jumna tract, 

the assessment was a heavy one. Excepting in that tract, Mr. Gubbins carried 

out liis anti-talukachiri policy and broke up all the large estates, settling them 

either with the tenants, or where these could not scrape together sufficient 

means, selling them by public auction. At those sales the Bhuteli Brahman 

Kishan Baldeo and the family of Chaubd Jaw&Ia Parsluid have been able to 

collect together their large estates in the parganah which now comprise 32 whole 

villages and 43 shares in villages, besides innumerable mortgages. The annual 

admitted net profits in the case of one of them amounts to 13 per cent, on his 

outlay, whilst, in reality, 20 to 23 per cent, would be nearer the mark (seo 

further page 339). 


The following statement compares the past and present areas of the par- 
ganah at settlement : — 
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1*6.331 

148,774 
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Final re- 
port. 

58,863 

1 J ,67 1 

45,277 

115,611 

22,297 

1,389 

127,606 

161,392 

266,808 


The increase in area amounts to about five per cent., and is chiefly due 
to a more careful survey of the raviny ground to the south of the J umna. In this 
tract, cultivation has increased 44*2 per cent., against 22*4 per cent* in the 
Duab proper. The few patches of good land towards the centre of this pdt 
tract had long ago been cultivated, but the pressure of population and the 
increased value of land have driven the people to bank up the sloping edged ef 
the ravines, and by unceasing industry to endeavour to extract the most they 

can from an unfavourable soil. The percentage of 

irfiorntirm fn a i * % 
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tract was 71*2, and is now 79'2, or an increase of only eight per cent. In the 
gh&r tract, the old returns show 51*8 per cent., against 23*6 at present, which 
would give a fall of 28 per cent., and in the pdr irrigation has risen 
from 3*G8 to 6*23 per cent. There is every reason to believe that the statistics 
of irrigation, at the past settlement, were greatly exaggerated. The survey 
was made immediately after the great famine of 1837-38, and wherever the 
amins saw “ the trace of an old well, or a hollow that looked as if it might 
have been a well, they put down the adjoining fields as wet.” To this 
must be added the curious fact that with tho diminished rain-fall and 
decreased moisture, due perhaps to tho demands on the Jumna on account 
of the great canals, the water in many places has receded from six to 
nine feet from its former level. “ Tho nature of tho ghar country/’ writes 
Mr. Neale, u could never have been favourable to wells. Except on the 
Jumna ridge and a few other favoured localities, there are very few springs. 
The high sandy tracts aro all dry, and the adjacent light soils, though they 
admit of well sinking, still tho subsoil is so treacherous that wells are both 
expensive and insecure. They need constant repairs and must be faced either 
with wood or with coils of arhar stalk, &c. Tho depth at which water is met is 
also great. On tho immediate edge of tho Sengar it is occasionally as near as 
30 feet, but this is the exception. The ordinary depth is from 40 feet to 50 
feet. This is within a radius of about a mile from the river. After that there 
is a steady increase. In the next two miles the average depth is about 65 feet, 
and from that to the ridge of tho Jumna it goes on increasing till it reaches the 
high figure of between 05 and 110. Wells have there been measured in my 
presence where the water is 105 or 106 feet below the surface. Tho runs for * 
working them are at a very steep angle, and the upper end or head over tho 
well mouth is raised from 10 to 15 feet above the level of the ground and 
has to be of solid construction. The cost of making such wells i^herefore 
large, added to which is the necessity of employing very powerful cattle, 

A pair of bullocks fit for such work cost about Rs. 80 or more. Then, 
again, the time consumed by the passage of the leathern bucket down and up 
so great a space diminishes the extent of land irrigable in a given time. 
These facts all tell against irrigation, especially when it is remembered that 
in the last thirty years the price of cattle has nearly doubled. Looking, 
therefore, at the general capability of the whole tract, it is not surprising 
that a quarter (or little less) of its area should be irrigated. And the 
crop returns confirm this view. They show 64 per cent, of kharif, 23 of 
which is bdtfra — a sure indication of poor dry soil. And in the rabi only 
4 per cent, is wheat.” During the year of measurement, 25,933 acres were, 
irrigated from wells, ‘3,032 acres from ponds, and 32,285 acres from the 
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The rents recorded in the village papers in this parganah are no fair indica- 
tion of the full value of the soil. Concealment of the 
true assets seems to be universal, and the papers showed 
only the following assets atsettlement : — JPaehdr , Rg. 2,26,294 ;ffhdr, Rs. 2,15,028 ; 
and par , Rs. 45,366, or a total of Rs. 4,86,688. In order to ascertain the rates 
prevalent for each class of soil, inquiries were made as to the rents actually 
paid, and these were checked by the rents paid in standard villages where the 
maximum rates leviable bad been imposed or nearly reached. The rates had 
further to be corrected for land cultivated on favourable terms by the proprie- 
tors themselves, for lands bold free of rent, and for lands held by prescriptive 
occupants who either refused or could not pay the full rental. Partition cases 
in which tho value of the seer land was adjudged by arbitration and the rentals 
of the estates of some of the new landlords both served as checks to the estimate 
in this parganah, and the outcome of the inquiry was the following ascertained 
rent-rates por acre on the artificial and natural soils: — 


Rents-rates on artificial soils. 
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£ Rent-rates on natural soils . 
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During the twelve years after the mutiny the enhancements in the rental show 
in the paohdr , 48*5 per cent, of the cultivated area enhanced 31 per eent. ; in 
the ffhdr 35 per cent, of the cultivated area raised 71 per cent, and in the 
pdr 68 of the cultivation raised 48 per cent. 
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Bhows the average rent-rate per acre on enhancement by consent, suit in court, 
and on change of tenant in each tract: — 


Tract. 
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Nearly the entire enhancement was made by consent, and the result of all these 
inquiries gave an assumed rental assets of 11s. 6,28,180, or Rs. 1,41,491 more 
than that recorded in the existing rentals of the whole parganah, including the 


mudfi villages. On this Mr. Neale proposed an assessment of Rs. 3,14,090, 
falling at Rs. 2-9-0£ per cultivated acre of the new measurement in the pachdr, 
at Rs. 2-4-0 in the ghdr, and at Re. 1-10-4 in the par. The following table 
compares these statistics for the revenue-paying area only. 
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The assumed revenue of the twelve revenue-free villages is Rs. 20,910, on 
which the cesses at ten per cent, amount to Rs. 2,091. The net increase on 
the old assessment amounts, therefore, to about 16*4 per cent. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bharthna contained 929 inha- 
Po pul a ti o n bited sites, of which 701 had less than 200 inhabit- 

ants ; 174 had between 200 and 500 ; 48 had between 
500 and 1,000 ; three had between 1,000 and 2,000 j and three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. There are no to vns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants in the 
parganah. 

The total population numbered 148,922 souls {66,517 females), giving 858 

m .ty square mile of 
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according to religion, there were 144,496 Hindus, of whom 64,460 were females 
and 4,426 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 2,057 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 24,488 
Brahmans, of whom 10,776 were females ; 12,007 Rajputs, including 4,885 
females ; 7,156 Baniyas (3,310 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “ the other castes’ ’ of the census returns, which show 
a total of 100,845 souls, of whom 45,489 were females. The principal Brahman 
sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiya (9,429,) Gaur (2,225), 
and Sanadh (12,268). The Rajputs belong to the Chauh&n (5,862), Gaur (417), 
Sikarw&r (556), Kaehhwaha (1,485), Ratlior (372), Parihar (683), Bhadauriya 
(1,047), Gahlot (246), Chandel (138), Bais (336), Dliakara, Iiaghubaus, Jadon, 
Tomar, Gaharwar, Tonwar, and Jaiswttr clans. The Baniyas belong to the 
Baranwal (3,536), Agarwal, Kasarwdni, Mahesri (556), Saraugi (499), and 
Awadhiya sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes of the census returns the 
following have more than one thousand members each : — Cham&r (23,160), 
Dh&nak (3,056), Gararh^a (4,542), Kahar (3,283), Bharbhunja (1,213), Son&r 
(1,005), Teli (2,723), Dhobi (2,140), Kumhar (2,362), Niii (3,341), Koli (5,374), 
Lodha (2,546), Ahir (21.614), Ktiyath (1,355), Lohdr (1,049), Barhai (2,595) 
and K6c:hlii (10,983). The following have less than one thousand members 
each : — Khatik, Darzi, Bdri, Mallah, Dhuna, Bhat, Khakrob, Tamoli, Bairagi, 
Patwa, Kurmi, Joshi, Nunera, Baheliya, Banjara, Nat, Jat, Mali, Gujar, Dharhi, 
P&nda, and Miumar. Musalmans arc distributed amongst Shaikhs (922), 
Sayyids (256), Mughals (85), and Pathans (2,353) ; the remainder are entered 
without distinction of race. The population lias increased between 1853 and 
1865 by 6 75 per cent, and between 1865 and 1872 by 7*04 per cent, and the 
greater portion of this increase must have taken place amongst the agricultural 
population, for there are no now marts, nor has the trade of the parganah increased 
to any remarkable extent. 

The proprietors comprise Brahmans of the Kanaujiya division, Rajputs or 

' Thakurs, K&vaths, a few Baniyas, Ahirs and Lodhas, 

Proprietary body. . , 

and one Musalmtm family. Ike cultivators are also 

chiefly Brahmans, then come Chamars, Ahirs, and a good ntimbeT of the indus- 
trious K&chbis. To the south of the Jumna, Thakurs, chiefly Chauh&ns, pre- 
dominate as proprietors and cultivators. Chakarnagar formerly belonged to a 
Chauhdn Raja, and when the taluka was broken up after the mutiny, most of 
the villages were conferred upon members of the same clan. The prevalence 
of Brahmans to the north of the Jumna is acoouuted for by the supposition 
that, during the Musalmdn period, the Rajpdt proprietors recorded their family 
priests as lessees and managers of their estates in the hope of escaping exactions, 
whilst to the south of the Jumna sufficient protection was given by the inac- 
cessible of the country* It is certainly the ease that certain Brabu^^ 
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and Rajpdt families Mere, until recently, possessed of much local influence and 
property, and that they always continued to keep the parganah free from Mu- 
b aim an intruders. Most of the talukas were broken up in 1840, ami the vil- 
lages were settled with the resident proprietary communities on their paying 
up the am ount of arrears duo. In this way, most of the tenures became either 
zamfud&ri under single proprietors or pattidari under small coparcenary bodies 
At the settlement there were 294 zamindari malials, 73 pattidari, and 18 bhaya- 
ch&ra. Most of the latter are due to tho difficulty experienced by the Raja 
of Chakarnagar in dealing with his tenantry. He allowed sub-settlements to 
be made with them and receive l oighteon per cent, on tlio land-revenue as 
mdlikdna . The bh&yach&ra mahdls ou the north bank of tho Jumna are, with 
the exception of throe or four Lodlia communities, large intermixed estates 
extending for some miles and belong to Rajputs. Five estates — viz., Lakhna 
Bairi Khera, Aheripur, Bakowar and Indraukhi have been given to Raja Jas- 
want R&o, revenue-free in perpetuity and seven other estates — viz., Biuspur, 
Dharmpura, Baraukh, Ujhiani, Baselia, Purdoli, and Mabp&lpur — were given 
revenue-free for his life. 


The alienations during the currency of the past settlement before the mutiny, 

by auction sale for recovery of arrears of revenue, com- 
Alienations. , J 

prised 13 whole villages having an area of 7,GU8 acres 

and paying a revenue of Rs. 9,074. The price brought was Rs. 55,923, giving 

an average of Rs. 7-5-7 per acre and G 08 years’ purchase of the revenue 

Forced sales by order of the Civil Courts comprised two whole villages and 

portions of six others, having an area of 3,025 acres, and paying a land-revenue 

of Rs. 2,384. The price brought was Rs. 7,127, giving an average of 

Rs. l-l l-G^ per acre and 2*9 years’ purchase of the laud-re vene. Besides these 

39 whole villages and 13 portions were transferred by forced sale, but the prices 

are unknown. Private sales comprised 1 7 whole villages and 38 j^tions of 

villages having an area of 26,192 acres and paying a land revenue of 


Rs. 30,847. The price brought was Rs. 1,05,494, giving an average price of 
Rs. 3-15-3 per acre and 3*3 years’ purchase of the /and-revenue. Besides these, 30 
whole villages and 26 portions of villages were transferred, of which the prices 
are not racorded. The entire result before the mutiny gives an average price 
of Rs. 4-7-2J per acre and of 3*9 years’ purchase of tho lund-revonuo. After 
the mutiny the forced sales comprised only 880 acres, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 1,121 ; the price brought was Rs. 7,720, giving Rs. 8-12-4 per acre and 6*9 
years’ purchase of the land-revenue. The transfers between 1857 and 1869, by 
private sale, comprise 21,666 acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 24,674 and the price 
brought was Rs. 1,96,409, giving Rs. 9-l-0£ per acre and 7*9 years’ purchase 
of the laud-revenue. The prices of one whole village and 16 portions of vil* 
■■jf"** «»•#> unknown, Thepercentage of rise on enforced sales mada-b efor. the 
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mutiny is Rs. 56-9-4, and on private sales is Rs. 129-5-0. Contrary to the received 

opinion, Mr. Neale thinks that the surest guide to the true rise in price is to be 

found in the returns of public sale by auction for arrears. Ho may be right, 

for these sales were not caused by the pressure of the settlement then existing. 

They were for arrears accruing under the old settlements, and out of the 47 

estates, 33 were sold in 1841-42, and the remainder between 1852 and 1854, 

at the termination of the farming leases for which they had been let. The 

general result shows like prices that land has doubled its valuesince the mutiny. 

Parganah Rharthna was formed in 1857 chiefly from parganahs Lakhna 

and Ilawain. The area of these two parganahs was 
History. 1 w 

229,382 acres, with a revenue of Hs. 2,93,373, and of 

this, lands assessed at Rs. 2,29,001 were taken to form the new parganah. At 

the same time 25 villages, assessed at Rs. 21,142, were received from 

Farukhabad, talukas Chakarnagar and Sahson, assessed at Rs. 31,332, were 

received from the old Jiinibrast parganah, and the Chakarnagar talukadar’s 

allowance of Rs. 1,985 on 26 villages also fell in making up the ro venue to 

Rs. 2,83,460 : thus — 

Revenue . 


Lakhna and Rawain. ... ... 

Chakarnagar and Sahson, ... ... ... 

Talukadari allowance on 26 villages in Chakarnagar, 
Sakatpur Airwa in Farukhabad (25 villages), 


Rs. 

2,29,001 

31,332 

1,985 

21,142 


Total Rs. ... 2,83,460 


Occupations. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 3 7Ji are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,477 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,350 in commerce, 
in baying, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 35,385 in agricultural operations ; 4,975 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 5,243 persons returned 
as labourers and 528 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 7,546 as landholders, 
93,502 as cultivators, arid 47,874 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,176 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
82,405 souls. The percentage of agriculturists is very high, and then* are no 
large tawMgdgs. The Tillages are, as a rale, s^mewhatsmalVwith a m 
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outlying hamlets which are increasing every year, a sign alike of security and 
of growing industry in farming. 

Bharthna, a village in the parganah and tahsili of the same name in the 
Etawa district, is distant 12 miles from Etawa, on the East Indian Railway* 
The population, in 1872, was only 553. Bharthna or Bliarthn&n is the 
seat of the head-quarters of the tahsili for which it was selected by 
Mr. Hume on account of its central position at the time when he re- 
arranged the boundaries of the different parganahs. The tahsili along with 
the police-station, distillery godown, post-office, snrai, and <nu>j, lie on the north 
side of the line close to the railway station. The village is a quarter of a mile 
further to the north and derives its name from its founder, Bharat Singh. The 
zamindars are Sabarn Brahmans. It is also known by the name of Bhartbnan 


Bibipur. A bazar for the sale of country produce is held in the f/nnj on Satur- 
days and Wednesdays, but the anticipation that population would be attracted 
has not been fulfilled. The railway station forms an outlet for the trade of 
Lakhna and Aheripnr. 

BlDHits T A, a parganah of the Etawa district, is bounded on the north by the 
Farukhabad district; on the east by Cawnpore : on the south by parganah 
Phaphund, and on the west by Bharthna. In 1871 the total area comprised 
201,256 acres, of which 65,478 lores were barren ; 2,155 acres were held free 
of revenue ; 7,056 acres were under groves and jungle ; 36,126 acres were 
capable of cultivation, and 90,441 acres were actually under cultivation (66,962 
acres irrigated). The parganah is drained bv the IVmdu, Rind, and Puraha, 
whilst the Almeya forms the southern boundary to its junction with the Rind, 


General appearance. 


and thenceforward the Rind forms the boundary to the 
edge of the Cawnpore district. 1 The villages of the 


parganah are, as a rule, large, and consist generally of a rich centre of compact 


cultivated soil, round or to one side of which stretches a large expans^ of usar 
with a small fringe of outlying fields in patches here and there. The usar plains 
so characteristic of the parganah cover thirty-seven per cent, of the total area. 
Few villages are without their tract o i jhdbar or bad clay land and jbila which 
receive the surface drainage from the surrounding usar. To the east of the 
Rind and along its left bank is a strip of light, sandy, undulating land, 
beyond which is a strip of somewhat barren land deprived of its fertile' 
soil by the rains and more or less broken up into ravines. Next comes 
a strip of exceedingly fertile loam which runs parallel to the river and 
never at any very great distance from it. This strip forms the watershed line 
and abounds in wells and shews the best crops. Beyond it the usar plain* 
commence, and the country to the P&udu shows compact, hearts of rich soil, 
surrounded by barren plains with scattered cultivation, and marked herd and* 


1 Chiefly Ik® Mr. C. Crosthwaitc'B pargatmh report. 
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by large beds of clay. To tlie west of the Kind much the same features 
are observable except that the loamy tract is not found. The Puraha breaks 
up a good deal of land on either bank ; with the exception of three or four vil- 
lages in the south-east corner of the parganah, every village has good kuclicha 
wells in which the water is seldom more than 20 to 25 feet from the surface. 
In a few villages it is as deep as 30 feet, and in a few it rises to from 10 to 12 
feet from the surface. In 131 jnabuis the Ktawa branch of the Ganges canal 
was superseding wells in 1871, and a few villages to the extreme north were 
watered from the Cawnpure brunch. It is intended to take the lower Ganges 
canal between the Cawupore and Ktawa branches through the parganah — a 
proposal 'which Mr. Crosthwaite thinks is an unmixeu evil and will certainly 
result in the destruction of the wells, the tilling up of the jhiis by percolation, 
and the water-logging of the country. In 1868-69, during the measurement, 
out of 06,926 acres irrigated, 50,057 acres were watered from wells, 14,432 
acres from canals, and 2,437 acres from rivers and jhiis. 

The following statement compares the arena of the 

Settlement. ^ 

past and present settlements: — 


Settlement 
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65,219 I 
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1 28, • 40 
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2.1*0 j ... 

*2,«5S 

13,436; 2 1,§*U 

! 63,735 

$2,674 

1,1 1,4,5 

124 >4$ 

Filial report. 

65,47 8 i 

2,155 j 7,056 

74,680 

3 « ,7 1 1 4,416| 

1 i 

| 66.262 

2.1,472 

126 567, 201,256 


The final report gives the total area as 201,250 acres and the cultivated area as 
90,441 acres. Cultivation has increased by 11*5 per cent., irrigation by 24*5 per 
cent., aud^f he assessable area by 15 per cent. The cultivated area now occupies 42 
per cent, of the total area against 39*3 per cent, at the past settlement, and 66*4 
of the assessable area against 68*5 per cent, at the last settlement. Irrigation 
per cent, has increased from 70*3 per cent on the cultivation to 78*5 percent. The 
increase amounts to 13,191 acres, of which 7,511 acres are in well-irrigated 
villages and the remainder in villages irrigated from the canal. Barren land 
occupies 36 ]>er cent, of the total area. The revenue-free land comprises the 
village of Dob& and 11 acres elsewhere. The robi crops occupy 51 per cent, of 
the total area, and amongst them wheat occupies 17 per cent. ; bejhar % 16 per 
cent; barley, 8; gram, 4; opium, 3, and other crops, 3 per cent In the 
kharif } sugar-cane occupies 11 per cent, of the area under rain-props ; jodr f 26 
per cent. ; cotton, 8 ; rice, 2 ; bdjra^ 1 ; and indigo, 1 per coni. The recorded 
rentals of the parganah at the new settlement amounted to TU, 8,78,802 and 
the expiring revenue of the old settlement was Its. 2,41,214* The r ecorded 
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there rentals corrected for seer, rent-free and favoured holdings amounted to 
Its. 4,24,133. The new assessment was made by Mr. C. II. Crostliwaite in 1871, 
who adopted llic following rent-rates per nere as the basis of his assessment: — 


Boil. 
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,115, 

or 20*5 per cent. 


Rate. 


Rs. a. 

1 IS 
3 H 

2 10 
1 IS 
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the corrected rental, and at half assets a land revenue of Rs. 2,55,557, or an 
increase of Us. 14,343, or 5*9 percent, above the expiring revenue of the old set- 
tlement. The revenue finally assessed amounted t.<> Rs. 2,56,771, or an increase 
of G*4 per cent. The rise in rents for the last ton years of the old settlement 
shows that in 1,938 acres, enhanced by suit, the rise has been from Rs. 3-15-4 to 
Rs. 4-12-9 per acre, or 21 per cent. : in cases where the land has fallen into the 
landlord’s hand (18*01 acres) he has raised the rent, from Its. 3-11-1 to Rs. 5-2-7, 
or hv 39 per cent, and in 17,405 acres, enhanced by consent, the rate has risen 
from Rs. 4-6-2 to Rs. 4-1 5-9. or 1 3 per cent. “ But that none of these enhanced 
rates touch the real value of tl-t land,*’ writes Mr. Crosthwaite, “may be argued 
from the fact that the rate paid by sub-tenants in tenants’ land is Rs. 5-8-2 
per acre, aud in seer land is Rs. 6-6-7 per acre.” The following statement gives 
the incidence of the old and proposed revenue on the total area, cultivated area, 
and cul titrable area: — 


Incidence of the revenue without cesses on 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Bidlmna contained 74 6 inhabited 
Population eites > °f which 554 had less than 200 Inhabitants ; 

154 had between 200 and 500; 28 had between 500 
and 1,000 ; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000 and one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; there are no towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants in this par- 
ganah. The settlement records show only 311 villages divided into 359 moh 61 s, 
or estates, giving an average area of 559*2 acres (237*3 cultivated) and an 
average revenue of Rs, 671*8, The total population in 1872 numbered 127,237 
souls (55,920 females), giving 407 to the square mile, or 952 to the cultivated 
.square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 121,350 Hindus, of 
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whom 53,173 were females and 5,887 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 2,747 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 14,4 91 Brahmans, of whom 6,094 were females ; 13,137 Rajptits, 
including 5,143 females ; 6,690 Baniyas (3,076 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of tho population is included in 44 the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 87,032 souls, of whom 38,8(30 are females. The principal Brah- 
man sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kauaujiya ( 12,510), Gaur 
(466), and Sanadh (1,206), the chief linjpiit clans are the Clniuhan, Gaur, 
Sikarwar (6,639), Kacbhwaha, Ratlior, Parihar, Blmdauriya, Galliot, Chandel, 
Bais, Dhiikarn, Raghubansi, J&dou, and Tomar. The Baniyas belong to the 
Baramv&l (1,680), Agarwul, Ajudliiyabasi, and Maheswari sub-divisions. 
Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the Chamar (16,979;, Dlianuk 
(3,385), Gadariya (4,321), Kaliar (3,(351), Bliarbhunja (1,069), Teli (2,549), 
Dhobi (1,962), Kuml ar (] .782), II a} j dm (2,907), Kori (3,159), Lodha (8,137), 
Ahir (13,829), K&vath (1,240), Lobar (1,779), Bnrkai (1,830), and K&elihi 
(11,658). Tho following castes with Jess than one thousand members each also 
occur : — Khaiik, Sonar. Darzi, Bari, Malldh, l>hat, Kliakrob, Tamoli, Bairagi, 
Patwa, Kurmi, Pariya, Nuneraor Nuniya, Baheliya, Ban jura, Nat, Jut, and Mali, 
The Musalmuns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,890 ), Sayy ids (533), Pathdus 
(1,650), and Mughals (15). 

Prior to the last, settlement there were three great taluk as — Iluru with 87 
villages, Suliur with 114 villages, and Udaic.h&nd's taluk a with 76 villages, whilst 
small proprietors held 82 villages. Some account of how these taiukas were 
dismembered has been given in the district notice. The following table shows 
how the present proprietary body is constituted : — 
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In 13 villages there are more than 50 sharers, in 43 there are more than 
90, in 32 there are more than 10, and in the remainder there are less than 10 
sharers* The great landholders are Chaudhri Jaichand, who has 60 mahdls, 
assessed at Bs. 18,461; L&la L6ik Singh of Harchandpnr, 18 $g$fdbdls, paying 
a revenue of Bs* 11,188; Chhatar Singh of S&bdr 12 mvenue of 

Rs. 6,583 ; Chimnaji and Kunwar Lok Singh, grandsons of Chemdan Singh of 
21 mahfcle, revenue B». 17,787 ; Ktunywr Zmhat Singh of 9 
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mah&ls, received in reward for services rendered by his father during the mutiny, 
and assessed at Rs. 4,555 ; Kunwar Adhar Singh of Bela, 4 villages, revenue 
Rs. 3,466 ; and Raja RaghunAth Singh of Ruru, 4 villages, revenue Rs. 1,914. 
The following statement shows the transfers during each decade of the ex- 
pired settlement from 1840 to 1870, the price per acre 
and the revenue per acre: — 
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Occupations. 


Of these statistics Mr. Crosthwaite writes : — £ * If any conclusion can be drawn 
from thorn it is, I think, that the revenue was rather heavy at first or the trans- 
fers in the first decade would have been more numerous. But the zamiud&rs 
of this par-ganak are, on the o5| i side, chiefly Sengar Thakurs, and on the other, 
Brahmans of the Ivanaujiya tribe, and I do not think that there is such a thing 
as free competition for land/’ 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 315 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,381 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,303 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conflyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 30,066 in agricultural operations ; 4,308 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal* There were 5,169*per$ons returned as 
labourers and 697 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,880 as landholders, 75,907 as 
cultivators, and 47,450 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture* 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,049 males 
$s able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 71,317 souls* 
Parganab Bidhuna was formed in 1857, chiefly from the old parganah 

-Bela, from which 141,697 acres, assessed at Re, 
1,77,170, were taken, and to these were added froUtat 
jgtakaipur Airwa, in the Farukhahad district, 74 villages, comprising 70 ntahilt 
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or estates, assessed at Rs. 35,05;> ; from iiawaiu two mah&ls (1,201 acres), 
assessed at Rs. 2, 120, and from Pk»pbund *3 mahals, comprising 18,U*2 acres, 
and assessed at Rs. 31,257, or a total of its. 2,45,50t>, which in lo/O, from vari- 
ous causes, fell to Rs. 2,41,176. Mr. (jrubbius’ settlement from 184U to 1870 
was a lair one and worked well* JSo far as tne settlement officer could ascer- 
tain, not a single estate was sold for arrears, and only six mahals and three paltis 
were fanned lor arrears; these, too, took place prior to the mutiny. In two of 
the mahals the revenue was high, but in the remainder the balances were duo to 
internal dissensions. A few small pattis, also, were translcrxod to solvent sharers 
on account of arrears. The only remission made w as on account of expenses 
incurred during the mutiny, and during the drought of l8G8-bh the revenue 
was collected without balance. The new revenue, therefore, can hardly be found 
oppressive, and should be collected without difficulty. 

Bidhuna, a village situated within a mile of the Rind Nadi, in Bidhuua 
parganah iu the Etawa district, is distant 32 miles east from EtAwa on 
the Etawa and Kanauj road. The population in 1872 was 877, There 
is a tabsili and police-station here, and a market is held twice a week. The 
hind is here crossed bv a bridge. The village is only noted as being the 
head-quarters of the tahrili establishment which were removed here after the 
mutiny on account of the more central position of the present site. Bidhuua 
is connected with the Achhalda railway station, on the East Indian line, by a 
laised and bridged road. To the north of the village are the ruins of an old 
fort, which from a distance have a somew hat picturesque appearance, 

CTJACHtiisD or Chhacl.uud, a village in parganah PhapLund of the Etawa 
district, situated near the Phaphund (Dihiapur) railway station, is distant 24 
miles from Etawa. The population in J872 was 1,373. There is a second class 
police-station here built on the remains of an old fort. There is no market, and 
only a few BaniyAs’ shops in the small bazar. 

Chat^rkaoar, a village in parganah Bharthna of the Etawa district, lies 
16 miles to the south-west of Etawa, and had a population numbering 804 
souls in 1872, chiefly Abirs. Chakarnagar is situated between the Jumna and 
the Chatnbal, on the north side of the customs line, and is the headquarters of 
an assistant patrol. It was formerly the residence of a Chauhin Raja, and gave 
the name to his taluka, but the Raja having joined the rebels in 1857, warn 
deprived of his estate, which was given to Kunwar Zohar Singh, one of the Par- 
tAbner ChauhAns, as a reward for his loyalty, The modern village is little 
worthy of note, but the old town, the site of which is two miles west of the 
present village, must have been a place of great antiquity and considerable size. 
There is an enormous khera there which can be seen from a great distance. It is 
now covered with brush- wood, but traces of buildings may be discovered here 
qnd there. To the west of the khera is a magnificent well, built of blo cks of 
t ^ mmi 
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kxmktir, evidently very old. Popular tradition says that the city, in the time 
of the Bkndavaa, wa* so large that one gate was at bura tal and the other gate at 
Bhareh, though these places are thirty miles apart. This story derives some ap- 
pearance of support from the fact that bricks are found at a depth of five or six 
feet in the surrounding villages. There is a legend that an ogre, who was u Sonar 
by casle, Jived here and devoured daily a man, and with him about a maund of 
bwcelmeats as areliah. This ogre was killed by the hero Blum ben and thrown 
into the large well at Chakarnagar. The inhabitants of the place pick up in the 
ravines what are apparently nodules of iron ore, ana believe that they are the drops 
ol ihe ogre r s blood. The Icltcra is said to have been named likachakra, whence came 
the name of the modern place, and it is said t<#*bo mentioned, under its old name 
in the Mahabhurata. The story is an interesting one and deserves reproduction. 

The story as given in the Manubhurata runs as follows : — Whilst Bhima 

The story not uu- Ulld brothcr ^davas were in hiding from the 
known* Kauravas in ei.de, they came to the city of Ekaohakra 

aud dwelt in the house of a Brahman. Every day they went out, disguised as men- 
dicant Brahmaus, to collect food as alms, aud on their return one day found their 
hosL and his wile in tears. On inquiring the cause, they were told that a great 
■Asura Baja, named Vaka, lived near the city and forced them to send him every 
day a quantity of provisions .>d a man to carry them, aud that Vaka ate 
both the previsions and the man. On that day it had fallen to the Brahman to 
provide the provisions and the man, aud the Brahman resolved to go himself, 
though he bewailed his sad destiny. Kuuti, the mother of the JL'dudavas, touched 
by the mislortunes of a Brahman and her host, directed her son Bhima to set 
out aud destroy the monster* Bhimagladly undertook the duty and set out with 
the usual quantify of provisions, consisting of a waggon-load of Muc/tri, * fi ue 
bullhio, and a great jar of gbi, and he went on until lie came to the banyan tree 
under whioh V aka was uoeustomed to eat his meals. And a crowd of ^ople fol- 
lowed him, for all were desirous of seeing the coming combat, but when they 
beheld the banyan tree they fled away in great terror. Bhima then proceeded 
to eat up all the victuals that were in the waggon and to ro-fill it with dirt • and he 
then drank up all the gin aud re-filled the jar with water of the vilest ieserip- 
tion. When he had finished, Vaka came forward ravenous with hunger, with two 
large blood-shot eyes as big as saucers and a jaw gaping open like a cave; and 
Vaka uncovered the waggon audfouud that it contained nothing but dirt, aud he 
raised the jar, and the villainous liquor poured over his face and into lus gap- 
mg mouth, i'hen his eye fell upon Bhima, who was sitting on the ground with 
his aok towards him, and in his rage he struck Bhfrna with all his might with 
both hats, hut Bhima cared not lor the blow, and arose up and laughed i® 
ina face. Ihen the Asura was in violent wrath, and he tore up a large tree 
the mots and rushed *t Bhima to demolish him, but the 
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in like manner tore up a large tree and struck about him lustily, and each one 
tore up trees by the roots and broke them to pieces against the other, until not 
a tree was left ; and then they fought with their fists until the Asura was spent. 
After this Bhima seized Vaka by the legs and rent him asunder 5 and the Asura 
expired with a bellowing cry which seemed as if it would bring the heavens 
about their ears. All the other Asuras, the subjects of the slain chieftain, were 
then in a great terror, and came forward with their hands clasped together 
as suppliants to the conqueror of their Raja. So Bhitnn bound them over by 
Bolemn oaths never more to eat the flesh of man, nor to injure them in any wav. 1 

Both Wheeler and Cunningham identity the modern Ara (Arrah) with 

Ara claims the honour the Ekacb#kra of the Mnh&blmrata, and the latter gives 
of being fekachakra. the local legend 2 as follows: — 44 The legend of Ara is 

very variously told by the people, but all its main points are the same. The 
old name of Ara was Ekachakra or Cliakrapura. Close by stood the village 
of Bakri, where lived the powerful Astir named Buka or Bakra, whose daily 
food was a human being, the victim being supplied alternately by Bakri and 
Chakrapur. The five Fundus having arrived at Chakrapnr during their wan- 
derings were entertained by a Brahman. While they stayed in his house it 
catne to the Brahman’s turn to supply a victim for the demon Bakasur. The 
Brahman declared that he could not give his son ; the wife, that her husband 
must not be sacrificed, and she would go herself, Bhiin Pundu then said that 
he had eaten their salt, ami would go himself against the Asur. He fought 
the demon at Bakri, and having killed him, dragged Ids dead body to Chakra- 
pur to show the people ; and the day on which the Astir's body was brought 
to Cbakraptir being a Tuesday, Ara, the name of the place, was changed to Ara 
from that time/’ The legend differs only in the assignment of tlic locality from 

that related and believed in bv the inhabitants of the Cbarobal-Jumna du&b* 

*/ 

Similarly, .there are half a dozen places that claim the honour of representing 
the ancient Kaueambhi, and Kumaon and Gorakhpur have both laid hold of the 
whole of Kurukshetra and localised the legends of the great war, declaring the 
claims of the ordinarily recognized site to the west of the Jumna to be untenable. 

PalIuiaqar, a village in pargunah Auraiya of the Etawa district, is situated 
on the K&lpi and Et&wa road, 28 miles south-east of El&wa. The population, 
in 1872, numbered 1,642 souls. Dalilnagar is a modern village founded by a 
Patb&n named Dali! Khan, whose tomb still exists in the place. It was at one 
time Mr. Home’s intention to make this place the head-quarters of the tahsili ; 
this gave rise to the parganah being called Dalilnagar, but the name ha s now 
been changed to Auraiya. Close to it lies the bazar town of Mur&dgauj founded 
by a family of Panjabis. In this place there is a considerable traffic in cattle, 
cotton, ghi, and oil-se^ds. 

1 Wheeksr’s History, I., U». * Arptu Burn, IIL, 78. ■" ■ ■■■ • 
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EtXwa (Intawa), the chief town of the district, is situated amid the ravines 
on the left bank of the Jumna, innortlilat. 26°-45'-31" and east long. 79°-3'-18* r , 
at a distance of seventy miles to the south-east of Agra. In 1847 there were 
17,783 inhabitants, and in 1853 there were 23,300. In 1865 the population 

numbered 27,228 souls. The site had an area in 1873 
Population. 0 p acres> giving 66 souls to the square acre. Ac- 

cordingto the census of 1872, there were 30,549 inhabitants, of whom 21,241 
were Hindus (9,528 females), 9,256 were Musalm&ns (4,656 females), and 52 
wore Christians. Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban 
classes, the returns show 131 landholders, 1,107 cultivators, and 29,311 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures 
in 1872 was 2,942, of which 653 wore occupied by Musalmans. The number 
of houses during the same year was 3,393, of which 1,060 were built with 
skilled labour, and of these 427 were occupied by Musalmans. Of the 2,333 
mud huts in the town, 974 wore ownod by Musalmhns. Taking the male and adult 
population, who numbered 10,051 souls (not less than fifteen years of age), we 
find the following occupations pursued by more than forty males : — Almstakers, 83; 
barbers, 156; beggars, 148 ; blacksmiths, 50 ; bricklayers, 60 ; butchers, 132 ; 
carpenters, 184 ; confectioners 88 ; contractors, 58 ; cotton -cleaners, 81 ; culti- 
vators, 972 ; dyers, 99 ; elepham-drivers, 47 ; flower-sellers, 42 ; goldsmiths, 195 ; 
grain-dealers, 155 ; grain-parchers, 40 ; green-grocers, 134 ; herdsmen, 46 ; 
labourers, 1,640 ; landownors, 133; merchants, 163 ; cloth merchants, 118 ; cot- 
ton merchants, 61 ; money-changers, 66 ; oil-makers, 149 ; pandits, 1,011 ; 
pedlars, 42 ; potters, 99 ; salt-sellers, 45 ; servants, 1,685 ; shopkeepers, 475 ; 
sweepers, 113; tailors, 124 ; tanners, 152 ; tobacco-sellers, 50 ; turban and cap 
sellers and binders, 86 ; washermen, 109 ; water-carriers, 183 ; weavers, 660. 

A short distance above the town, the Jumna makes a bend towards the 

The north-east until it approaches within two mjfcts of the 

East Indian railway near Hanum&npur, and then turn- 
ing sharply to the south-west, flows for some distance almost parallel to its old 
course. The dty site lies between this bend of the river and the line of railway. 
Humeganj, which may be taken as the centre of the city, is equidistant 
from the river and the railway. There are a few outlying mnhallas close to 
the river, but the main portion of the town is separated from the river by a 
strip of raviny oountry about half a mile in length ; whilst to the north, the 
houses stretch to within a quarter of a mile of the railway-station. The town 
is situated amongst the ravines, which, owing to their wild and irregular forms 
present a picturesque and pleasing appearance, especially where the broader 
marines are clothed with trees. These fissures or indentations appear to have 
been formed by the violent torrents caused by tho periodical rains washing away 
Bg? so ^ er P aTte ^ e *®vated strata, leaving prominent the 
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or calcareous conglomerate, in some instances, sixty feet above the river. 
The trees are so abundant as to make the city from many points of view look 
like one large garden, amidst which buildings appoar enshrouded in green. A 
somewhat broader fissure than the rest, which runs from north-west to south-east, 
separates tlie new from the old quarter, which lies to the south of tho ravines. 
Owing to the uneven nature of tho ground, communication between tho old and 
new quarters was, at one time, difficult, but now fine, broad, kuukur-made ways, 
taken over the ravines by embankments and bridges, render communication at 
all times easy and practicable. The roads from Agra and Mainpuri unite outside 
the city to the north-west and are continued through the new quarter, where 
they form the principal bazar-way and are lined on each side by substantially 
built and fine-looking shops. This bazar ends in the umnctallod road to Kiilpi 
and Oawnpore. The old imperial road between Agra and Kiilpi ran about one 
hundred yards to the north of this, and the remains of a fine bdoli or masonry 
well and a bridge which belonged to it still exist in the Naurangabad muhalla. 
The main-road between Gwaliar and Farukhabad runs from north-east to 
south-west, cutting the Agra and Mainpuri road at right angles about the centre 
of the bazar. This road passes through Humeganj, and by means of cuttings, 
embankments, and bridges, has been made a fine level line of communication. 

Hume’s square, or Humeganj as it is commonly called, forms tho centre of 
Humeganj city, It was formerly an unsightly and uneven 

piece of waste ground, which was levelled and drained 
by Mr. A. O. Hume, and now forms the site of imposing public buildings and 
a handsome market-place. It is in the form of an oblong rectangle. To the 
east is situated tho tahsili, on either sdo of which are smaller buildings in the 
same style of architecture, one of which is occupied by the municipal octroi 
office and the other by the Honorary Magistrate’s office. In front of this last 
is a building which was once a dispensary, but is now held by the American 
mission. '“’A short distance beyond is Hume’s High School, a fine build- 
ing erected at a cost of Rs. 41,000, whioh was defrayed partly by grants from 
Government and partly by private subscriptions. Close by tbe sohool is the 
kotw&li or central police-station, the munsifi or civil court, and a Hindi 
branch school. The now dispensary— a spacious building, which can accommodate 
some fifty patients— occupies, with its out-housos, the south-west corner of 
the square. The north and south sides of the square form the principal 
grain-market and cotton-bazar, and are lined with handsome shops re- 
markable for their fine brick-work arches. T& the west of the grain-market is 
the sar&i, which consists of rather poor huts surrounding a square tomb set in the 
centre of the enclosure. A remarkably fine well adjoins the tomb, and thesar&i is 
entered by a fine gateway resembling a triumphal arch. Similar gateways form 
the entrances to the bazar. Tbe roads throughout are metalled 

. , «-•* ^ 4 ■*«- 
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centre, whilst saucer-drains carry off the rain-water from each side of the roadway. 
The open space in front of the tahsiii is need as a daily bazar and towards even- 
ing presents a busy scene. The grounds around the tahsiii are laid out as a 
garden and are well planted with trees, which are attended to at the expense of the 
municipality. Dr. Planck, writing in 1869, says of Humeganj : — u The square 
itself is well kept and ornamented by grass and aloe plants, banyan, plpal, and nfm 
trees. The buildings possess considerable architectural merits and arc divided by 
good kunkur roadways, and there is ample space on all sides. Certainly, I have 
not seen anything in any town of this province which can compare with this 
square and its precincts as a wcli-planned effort at improvement successfully 
completed during comparatively modern times. The town owes the existence of 
this square, in its present, form, to Mr. A. O. Hume, the former collector, whose 
name seems to be as well known in this district as that of Lindsay in 
Farukhabad.” 

Besides the main bazar roads there are the R&mg&nj bazar and the Sukiyaz6dan 

bazar, both well-kept kunkur roadways, properly drained. 

Muliallas. * . . , * ! , 

The drinking-water as good everywhere. It is drawn from 
an average depth of seventy feet, and there are many good wells in the town. The 
best view of Etfova and its wards or muhallas may be obtained from the top of the 
Jamah Masjid, around which tuo city seems to cluster in a wide circle. The 
houses present the usual flat-roofed appearance seen in eastern cities, but 
from their following the lines of the ravines and being interspersed with trees, 
the effect is much more picturesque than that usually presented. This effect is 
heightened by the varying colours of the houses, which show well against the 
dark belt of wood on the eastern and northern side. To the south, one may 
catch a glimpse of the Jumna as it sweeps round in a sharp curve towards the 
south-west. The country to the west presents the appearance of a wide and. 
barren plain, which, as it nears the Jumna, is broken up into wildly rugged 
ravines. To a spectator standing on the lofty front wall of the Janmh Masjid 
and looking eastwards, the following are the principal features which will 
present themselves. A mile to tbe right he will see the bold eminence once 
crowned by the Etawa fort. A hdrahdari of comparatively modern date, which 
shows clearly against tl»e southern sky, is now the only building on the hill that 
meets the view. To the east of the fort in the Karanpura muballa, the next 
striking object is the lefty white spire of a new Jain temple which stands on 
an elevation separate from the other quarters of the city. Beyond this is a 
similarly isolated muballa called' Qh&tiya. In the distance, to the south-east, 
is a curious wooded conical mound named Bholan Shahid, the tomb of a holy 
man, where Hindus and Musal naans may be seen worshipping side by side* To 
the north-east, and separated from the spectator by a ravine, is the. Kbatrinl 
^g| n * V houses of which present a somewhat dilapidated appearance. Beyotftd 
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this is a dense copse of dark green foliage, in which is situated the 
a&thala ; the building, however, is entirely hidden by the trees. In front and 
to the left of this we see the lofty houses of Pansdri tola, with another Jain 
temple, the spire of which presents the appearance of an English steeple. 
Then comes a continuous scene of well-preserved houses, among which two 
enormous blocks of building in Katra Tek-chand, one belonging to Amrtio 
Singh Khattri and the oilier to a family of Gorakhpuri Baniyas, stand out con- 
spicuous. Beyond these houses are seen the tops of the buildings in Hume- 
ganj. The new city is quite concealed from view by a continuous belt of wood. 
Among the trees to the north may be seen the long level line of the top of the 
railway station, and a little to the west of that, the spire of the Christian 
church. Nearer to the spectator on the north-east are the houses of the Kunj 
muhalla, which have more pretensions to architectural beauty than any other 
in the city. On his left hand are the Chlnpidti and Purabiya muhallas, and 
behind him is an isolated mnhalla called Dunda. Amongst the ravines to 
the south-west may be seen the dome and upper terraces of the Mahadeo 
Tiksi temple. There are at present 77 muhallas in Et&wa, i.e-, 51 in the old 
city and 26 in the new city. It would be tedious to give the names of all the 
muhallas with their frequently extremely conjectural derivations. The princi- 
pal quarters in the old city have been indicated in the above description. Tho 
muhallas in the new city seemed to have formed originally a succession of 
walled enclosures called Katra, which are named after their founders; the prin- 
cipal of these are Katra Balsingh, Katra Sahib Khan, Katra Shamalier Khan, 
Katra Fateh Mamur Khan, and Katra Shah Mahmud. 

The civil-station lies about half a mile to the north of the town. The 


Civil-station. 


bungalows belonging to the old cantonments lay on a 
bare plain to tho north-west of the city, and have long 
The present European quarter lies more to the east. The 


roads are numerous and well metalled, and the station is well stocked with 


plantations of shady trees. The railway-station, with the buildings connected 


with it, occupy the east end of the station. Next it comes the jail, which was for- 
merly one of the largest in these provinces, bat has since been much reduced in 


extent, and now contains seldom more than three hundred prisoners. The offices 
of the Collector and Magistrate lie about a quarter of a mile to the west of the jail, 
and beyond them, to the north-west, is the English church, the public garden, tho 
racquet-court and billiard-room. Etawa was formerly a military station^ but 
the garrison, which had been reduced to a wing pf a native regiment, was finally 
withdrawn in 1861. Hie station is a small but whatever it may have been 


in former times, it certain ly does not deserve the character given it by Mis® 
Roberts, who describes it as ** peculiarly desolate and to exhibit in full perfec- 
tion the drwtory features of a jungle station/’ The/ C melancholy oiit-station!^f 
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those days is now well planted with trees and opened out by roads, and pos- 
sesses a railway, telegraph-station, post-office, and the head-quarters of the dis- 
trict authorities. 

The Jdmah Masjid is the principal place of Muhammadan worship in the 
J&mah Mas jid city. It is situated on some high ground to the Tight 

of the Gwaliar road proceeding towards the Jumna, 
and is curious as having been originally an old Hindu or Buddhist structure. 
The ground plan is shown below from a survey made by the late Mr. C. Home, 
Judge of Mainpuri. 

JXMAH MASJID. 

EtAwa. 
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The style of the screen before the dome is the same as that of the At&la 
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.Mr. Horne would assign the date of the erection of the original Hindu 
temple to 413 H. (1037 A. D.) from the letters of the name Et&wa calculated 
according to the Muhammadan abjad, but it is clear that the dates of no pre- 
,M usalm&n erection can be thus calculated. 

The main portion of the building is of block kunkur with fragments of blue 
stone in the walls, and portions of, at least, ten granite columns of varying lengths. 
The average length of them is 5*5 feet, with a thickness of eight inches; blit one, 
( 4tt the gate, where it is used as an architrave, exceeds seven feet in length. There 
are also plain pillars of red and light colourod sandstone, and some have been 
cnt in two and appropriated to various purposes. The screen is 47 feet in 
height and a little less in width. Within, the building is 20 feet in depth ; the 
centre portion, bearing the dome, is a little wider. A block of granite 5' X l£ r 
is let into the front of the screen, and from its lotus ornamentation would seem 
to be of Buddhist origin. Only one of the kangura or pinnacles remains on the 
building, but they doubtless extended across to the screen. The small portions of 
wall where the plaster has fallen show the well-known scroll denticulated pat- 
tern. Over the south chapel, right across the centre, an arched ohamber, some 
20' X20' and 18' high, has been constructed, Its roof has been moulded with 
pieces of nodular kunkur set in lime, which alone appear to keep it together. 
It would appear to have originally formed part of a cloister, and that there were 
four rude chapels each, with sixteen pillars, and a larger chapel in the middle, in- 
tended Tor the idol. The courtyard is enclosed by a mean brick wall and 
now contains a small chaitya, about nine feet square, covering a Musalm&n 
tomlb, where four plain pillars support a flat roof with eave-stones of red sand- 
stone projecting some two feet out on each side. 1 

The astkala is the principal Hindu temple in Et&wa. It is situatod within 
^ ^ a wailed enclosure in a grove to the west of the city, 

The aqfhala. an< j i s entered by a fine gateway. In the inner 

courtyard of the temple is a carious pillar which goes by the name of * gar&rji - 
ka-khamba.' It is much smaller at the base than at the top, and is surmounted 
V a stone eage containing an idol. The sides of the pillar are oovered with 
carvings* the principal feature in whiob is the serpent. The asthala was built 
some ninety years ago bj- Gopfil D4s, a Kanaujiya Brahman of Etiwa, and a great 
favourite of the Oudh atnil. Hie latter endowed the temple with two villages, 
tvhlch are sSll held free of revenue for its support. The idol worshipped is the 
Nar'lSliiaa. or man-lion incarnation of Vishnu* and every year, in the mouth of 
November, the god is taken out and carried in procession around the temple. 

{ Another important Hindu temple is that of MahAdeo 

60 * Tiksi, or “ Shiva of the mount,” which is pleasantly 

• situated in the ravines between the Jumna and the city. It is said to have bee# 
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built about 125 years ago by one Angad R&i, an Agarwala Baniya of Etdwa. 
Religious gatherings ocour here in Ph&lgun and Sawan. The bathing-gh&ts 
along the Jumna are lined by several temples of soibe standing, that of 
Dhamaneshwar being evidently the most ancient. The finest is the bisrdnth 
built by Mota Mai, a Khatri of J&laun, who settled in Et&wa some 400 
years ago. The residence of the same person was one of the finest build- 
ings in the city, but it is now in very bad repair, and most of the stone 
and marble used iu its construction has been sold. The bisrdnth and temples 
are situated below the hill on which stood the Etawa fort, the remains of 
^ t which still attest its former strength. The fort, like 

most of the Th&kur strongholds which were built 
during the middle ages of Indian history, appears to have been founded on an 
ancient khera or town-site, which is raised above the level of the surrounding 
country. The Dutch traveller de Lact describes Itay (Et&wa) as having for- 
merly been the residence of one of the Potonensian kings, but the city was then 
(before 1631 A.D.) in ruins. u The fort is situated on the top of a mountain 
which is precipitous on all sides. It is surrounded by a double wall. On its 
gate a human face is sculptured which the Indians regard with a superstitious 
awe, and worship it by anointing it profusely with oil.” The remains of the 
gate are still to be seen on the feast side of the hill. On the south or river-side, 
the double wall, the inner line of which was furnished with massive bastions, 
may still be traced. There are also the ruins of twelve towers at intervals on 
the circuit of the hill, showing that the fort must originally have been of great 
extent. A bdrahdari is the only building now standing on the hill, and this is 
of recent date. To the west of tlio bdrahdari are two ranges of underground 
rooms ( taxkh&nah ) and a very deep masonry well. The top of the hill is 
attained by a winding road of comparatively modern construction. There is 
also a foot-path leading for some distance through an underground ppsage, by 
which access to the top is attained more quickly than by following the road. 
The site of the fort has been declared to be naziil, and is now the property of 
Government. To the east of the new town of Et&wa is a pretty mosque 
erected about sixty years ago by Wil&yat Khan, a risald&r in the service of 
Sindbia. 


Et&wa possesses a considerable trade in ghi, gram, cotton, and oil-seeds. 
Trade and manuf.o- The traders are principally Purabiyas, who are Kurmis 

^ ur ”’ by caste. The ghi comes from Gwaliar and the sur- 

rounding country, and is exported by rail to Calcutta, Bombay, and other places. 
Auralya also has a great trade in ghi which finds an exit by the Phaphtind rail- 
way-station, There is a large import of grain by rail from the Panj&b and by road 
from Farukhabad, a great portion of which is exported to Gwaliar. Gotten is 
^|ggr4td principally to Cawnpore and Miraapur j to the latter 
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river, and to the former by road and by rail. Some of the merchants export 
directly to Calcutta and one has dealings with China. There is also a large 
export trade of oil-seeds by rail to Bengal. There is one cotton screw in the 
ganj, and another belonging to a European firm near the railway station, but 
neither of the two are regularly worked. N o important manufacture of any 
kind is carried on in Etawa. A kind of coloured native cloth named tdpH is 
made in the city, and one portion of the city, Muballa Dabgaran, derives its 
name from the Dabgars, or makers of the skins called kuppas used for transport- 
ing ghi, but owing to the greater employment of tins and casks for this purpose 
the industry is declining. Mulialla Shakliganin is so called from its being the 
residence of the Shakligars, or workers in horn, who are engaged in the manu- 
facture of combs. Et&wa is also noted for the manufacture of a sweetmeat 
called petha, which is much prized by natives and is exported to a considerable 
distance. 

The municipality of Et&wa is composed of twonty members, of whom five 
„ . . are official, five are nominated by the Collector, and 

Municipality. l J 7 

the remainder are elected by the tax-payers. The in- 
come is derived from an octroi tax which in 1874-75 fell at Re. 0-10-1 per 
head of the population. The following statement shows the income and expen- 
diture for four years : — 


Receipts. 

Opening balance. 

Class I. — Food and 
drink. 

,, II.— Animals tor 

slaughter. 

„ III.-C'jol, ... 

„ IV.— Building 
materials. 

f , V.— Drugs, ... 

„ VI. — Tobacco, . . 

„ VII.— Textile fa- 
brics. 

„ VIII.— Metals, ... 
Total octroi, ... 

Rents, 

Gardens, ... 

Fines, 

Founds, See HI 

Extraordinary, 

Miscellaneous, 
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The following statement shows the imports and the consumption per head of the 


population of all taxable articles for two selected years : 



j 

1872-7S. 



1874 75. 


Articles. 

; 

Net im- 
: ports in 
quantity. 

Net im- 
ports in 
value. 

Consump- 
tion per 
head. 

Net im- 
ports in 
quantity. 

Net im- 
ports in 
value. 

Consump- 
tion per 
head. 


. 

Maunds. 

Rs. 

Md, s. c. 

Maunds. 

Rs. 

Md. a. c. 

Bice and khil. 

15,079 

••a 

0 19 13 

11,530 


0 18 8 

All other grains or pulses, 

‘•'08,093 

... 

6 33 14 

321,438 


7 118 

Cotton-seed, 

19 


... 

88 


... 

Mflhua berries, ... 

2,198 

... 

0 2 14 

1,141 


0 1 8 

Sugar-cane, ... 

4,6 <‘5 

... 

0 6 2 

4,880 

... 

0 6 6 

Sugar-refined, 

4,6'J9 

... 

0 6 2 

4,791 

... 

0 6 4 

Uur and r&b, 

13,961 

... 

0 18 6 

13,117 

... 

0 17 4 

Ghi, 

11,798 

... 

0 15 8 

9,274 

• •a 

0 12 3 

Tea and coffee. 

1 

| 

... 

j 

Rs. a. p. 

1 


... 

1 Es. a. p. 

Vegetables, including 

singharas. 

• 46 

15,56 3 

0 8 2 

... 

17,061 

; O 9 3 

1 ~ 

Fruits, both fresh and dry, 

• M 

6,441 

0 3 4 

... 

9 489 

0 4 11 

Irish, j* ... 

• a a 

210 

0 0 1 

... 

293 

loot 

Poultry and game, 

6## 

203 

0 0 1 

1 

Md. a. c. 

... 

i 

j 

226 

j o 0 1 
| Md. 8. c. 

Charcoal, 

1,001 

... 

0 I 5 

1,302 

M« 

jo 19 

Oils of every kind, 

217 

... 

0 0 4 

436 

• 44 

(009 

Oil-seeds of every kind, 

31,049 

... 

1 0 14 

8,442 


oil 1 

Fuel, 

29,340 


0 38 9 

«•» 

7,516 

0 3 7 

Building materials. 

... 

29,823 

1 ••• 

Ml 

18,167 

0 9 4 

Drug, apices, lac, Ac., ... 

... 

24,771 

i 

... 

25,677 

| 0 13 3 

Tobacco, ... ... 

3,714 

... 

0 4 14 

2,840 

... 

0 3 9 

Piece goods,, .. 

... 

1,95,527 

#*• 

... 

1,89,300 

16 3 7 

Metals, ... 

••• i 

20,014 

944 

... 

17,834 

0 9 4 


The rain-fall for seven years as registered by the canal authorities and 


Hain-faU. given in the irrigation reports is noted below : — 


Year. 

April. | 

* 

a 

ci 

a 

0 

0 

•*9 

il 

< 

( 

1 

I ’aaqra^dos 

i 

I 

1 

o 

** 

o 

o 

u 

•S 

a 

£ 

o 

December. 

t* 

§ 

1 

— 

$ 

a 

x> 

01 

| 

£ 

1 

H 

1866-67, 

**• 

1 

9*4 

1-2 

| 98 

13 5 

1*5 

1 ... 


... 

1 6 

“3 

H 

26 1 

1867-68, 

as a* 


0 5 

2*1 

20*8 

14 8 

47 



jiff] 

0*7 

Ml 


53 1 

1868*69, 

*«• 

\ ... 

1*3 


6*7 

0*6 

6*8 

a* • 


0*4 

07 

Ml 

15 

, 18*1 

1868*70, 

... 

3 

• 14 

0*6 

10*9 

2*6 

6*6 

so 


08 

• •• 

... 

1*1 

24*7* 

1870*71, 

«M 

K 

•to 

6i 

7*7 

19*10 

18*7 

0*1 


Ml 

0*7 

0*9 


47*6 

1871-78, 

... 

17 

0*7 

7*7 

8*4 

13*50 

7*0 

1.1 

•44 

1*3 

1-8 

Ml 

0*1 

42*9 

1878-78, 

Ml 

Mt 

0 8 

88 

9*9 


23 

•** 

• 44 

... 

•** 

... 

1-4 

• 

in; 
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ETXWA district. 


The name of the town would be more correctly written Itdwa^ the Itay 
of the translator 1 of Joaunes de Lafet, the Etaya 
* of Elphinstone, Etayah of Rennel and Et&wa of 

Erskine. The rendering by de Laet, curiously enough, gives a closer approach 
to the current pronunciation amongst the lower classes than any other of the 
modes of spelling. According to Richardson (quoted by Thornton) the word 
is said to bo connected with an Arabic word meaning tribute, but this ety- 
mology seem? very doubtful. The following is the derivation received by the 
people themselves. The Hindi word 6 dwa,' meaning a kiln, is now confined to 
denoting a potter’s kiln, but before the hybrid word pazdwa ( vulgo. pajdwa ) 
came into use to denote a brick-kiln, there was probably a Hindi word, in(dwa 9 
in use. Etawa is still sometimes spoken of as the c city of bricks/ and both 
tradition and the appearance of the ground indicate that the modern city 
was founded on an ancient khera or town-site, so that it is not improbable that 
the existence of old bricks or old brick-kilns may have given rise to the 
name, as Eta is also said to be Inta, and in course of time the original name has 
been forgotten. A curious legend relating to the founding of the city gives addi- 
tional colour to this derivation. It is said that when the Chauh&n leader Su- 
mer Sah came to bathe in the Jumna, he saw a goat and a wolf drinking 
water at the same place. Struck by this occurrence, he consulted his astrologers, 
who advised him to build a fort at the place. He took their advice and work- 
men were set to excavate the foundations. In the course of digging they came 
upon a brick made of silver and gold, and called out Hnt dya 9 intiHya 9 ( € a brick 
has been found)’. From the workmen’s cry the city took its name, the word 
having, in course of time, been corrupted to Itawa. 

The city-site has undoubtedly been occupied from a very early time. It 
is said to have been plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni on his way from Muuj to 
Asi, and £gain by Shihab-ud-din Ghori after the defeat of l^jaj^aidhandra of 
Kanauj at Chandw&r. The fort was built by the Chauh&ns on their Imrhigra- 
tion, and continued their residence until their removal to Partabner. It was 
then occupied by a Masalman governor, and in the sixteenth century must 
have been a place of considerable strength, as it is frequently mentioned by tho 
Musalman historians and by Babar in his memoirs. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury Ef&wa was a famous banking and commercial town, but in the following 
century the city suffered much from Rohilia, and afterwards from Marhatta 
raids. About the year 1750 A.D. it was plundered by Mulhar R6o Holkar, 
who had been called in by Safdar Jang, vazir of Ahmad Shah, to assist him 
against the Rohillas. This part of the country then fell for^a short time to 
Gobind R4o bandit, the Marhatta governor of Jalaun, but o& his defeat 
by Shwja-ttd-daula, the country was ceded to Oudh and remained In the 
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possession of the N&wabs of Lucknow until its cession to the British in 1801. 
The fort was, for a time, the residence of the arails of the Oudh government, 
but was destroyed under orders of the Naw&b Shuja-ud-daula in consequence 
of the representation of the Etawa townspeople, that so long as the amils 
occupied such an impregnable residence, they would never do any thing but 
oppress the people. The appearance of the town is described by several Euro- 
pean travellers who visited it besides do Laet. Hodges, who saw it in 1783, 
says it was then u a large but very wretched place, having but two tolerable 
houses.” Ticffentlialer, writing thirty years earlier, describes it “ as a very 
ancient and famous town, situate on the east side of the Jumna, and formerly 
well peopled.” a At present,” he continues, u many old houses have fallen down. 
The fort situate on a high sand-hill on tho bank of the J urnna, which flows along 
its southern side, is of moderate size, and has a foundation of brick.” Since 
the cession the town has steadily improved. The opening of the railway and 
of the metalled road connecting it with Farukhabad and Gwaliar has done 
much to further its commercial prosperity, and in this respect it is daily 
progressing. 

EtXwa, a parganah and tahsil in the Et&wa district, is bounded on the 

east by parganah Bharthna ; on the north by the Mainpuri district ; on the 

south by the Gwaliar territory, and on the west by the Agra district. In 1873 

the parganah had a total area of 273,592 aores, of which 62,293 acres 

were barren, 45,666 acres were covered with ravines, 4,271 acres with groves, 

21,717 acres Were culturable waste, and 139,115 acres were cultivated (65,371 

acres irrigated). Parganah Etawa comprises a strip of country stretching across 

the whole of the western portion of the district, and, like Bharthna, it is crossed 

_ , from west to east by numerous rivers — tho Puraha, 

General appearance. _ _ _ J ^ 7 

Ahneya, Sengar, Sarsa, Jumna, and Chambal. The 

Et&wa branch of the Ganges canal, too, flows in tho same directing and the 

East Indian railway runs from east to west through the Sengar-Jumna du&b. 

The cis- Jumna portion, like the corresponding tract m Bharthna, is divided into 

two parts— the pachar, to the north of tho Sengar, and the gh&r between that 

river and the Jumna. To the north the country is low and is indented with 

hollows which, in the raius, form jhils and are surrounded by the bad day-soil 

known as jhdbar . This tract, too, contains a large proportion of usar varied 

with patches of cultivation. Between the Puraha and the Abnej r a the land 

begins to rise and dips when it comes to that river, and remains low until it 

reaches the Sengar. To flhe south of the river the surface rises, but in more gentle 

undulations than in Bharthna. To the west, too, the valley of the Sarsa inter* 

and the fertile depressions found further east do not occur. There ar$ 

several sandhills, the largest and worst of which are those towards the 

boundary. Altogether, the mixture of good and bad soilf is n 
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and gives a character of its own to the ghtvr tract of Et&wa. On the other 
hand, it lias a better natural water-supply, more water and nearer the surface 
than in Bharthna, so that balancing the advantages and disadvantages of tbo 
cis- Jumna portion of both parganahs, the general capability of the soil appears 
in both pretty even. 1 The trans- Jumna portion of the parganab comprises 
the old taluka of Kamait stretching between the Chambal and the Jumna from 
the Agra boundary to the village of Khandesi Ghar in parganah Bharthna, 
and containing 56 malidls or estates. To the west, where the rivers are closest 
to each other, the ravines nearly unite, but eastward the rivers recede from 
each other, leaving a gradually widening and level plateau, containing a light but 
excellent loamy soil. There are a few ridges of sand, and to the east, as in 
Bharthna, patches of the black friable mar soil found throughout Bundelkhand. 
There is little alluvial land, aud the kachchdr soil along the Jumna is not of tho 
rich reddish-brown colour found in Bharthna, but is white and sandy in cha- 
racter. The arable land along the Chambal is also of inferior quality, and is 
usually found only in small quantities and on steep slopes between tho high 
bank and the water, and scattered among the ravines and skirting them on 
either side are found fields of bad gravelly soil, called pdkar. 

The previous fiscal history of the parganah is sufficiently noticed in tho 

_ . . . district history. The changes effected in 1856-58 have 

Economic historj. t . 

been too great to allow of any minute comparison of 

present areas and statistics with those of tho past settlements. The following 

statement compares the figures of Mr. Gubbins* settlement in 1840 with those 

found at the revision in 1873 : — 


V* 

Un ASS EASED. 

i 

| 


Assessed 

• 


,U r 

i 

i 

Barren. 

Free of revenue. 

Grovesand 

jungle. 

1 Cul tumble j 

waste, j 

Cultivated. 

•o 

O 

► 

& 

Wet. 

i 

3 

© 

H 

Cis-Jumna, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aerjs. 

Acres. 

Past, ... 

79,409 

960 

6, 158 

4,995 

27,263 

62.629 

27,967 

90,590 

207,664 

Present, 

Trans- Jumna. 

77,079 

466 

2,064 

16,795 

1,610 

66,464 

54,401 

119,686 

219,7*9 

Peat, ... 

26,599 


*•• 

1,616 

5,646 

900 

13,277 

14,»77 

48,138 

Present, ... 

Total 

6,339 

... 

24,025 

1,896 

241 

1,081 

20,340 

•s,*W 

62,871 

Past, ' ... 

106 t (K B 

960 

5,196 

6,711 

92,799 

68,62$ 

41,244 

104,767 

*66,802 

Present, 

69,418 

466 

26,079 

*0,1 90 

1,761 

66,496 

74,741 

141,296 

27 V, 140 

Pinal report, ... 

62,999 

690 

49,997 

16,888 

2,894 

66,971 

73,744 

199,115 

278,196 


* From Mr. TSemWn report on the cis- Jumna portion, and Mr. Crosthwaite’s report on the 
trana^msma portion, of parganah Edtwa. The figure* of the pergiutak report* are ihoao of the 
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The increase in cultivation has amounted to 29,275 acres in the tract to the 
north of the Jumna, and to 7,194 acres in the Juinna-Cbambal duab, giving 
altogether an increase of about 35 per cent, on the cultivated area of last 
settlement. Much of this increase was anticipated by Mr. Gubbins, who 
charged a regular wet and dry rate on the culturable waste. The present wet 
area in the pachdr portion of the cis-J umna tract shows a proportion of 78 per 

cent, to the dry area, and in the ghar tract of 42 per cent., 
Irrigation. a g rea t falling off from the figures of last settlement, 

which showed 84 and 61 per cent, respectively. This falling off, as has been 
shown elsewhere, is not real. The former figures were exaggerated and the present 
ones may be relied upon. u In the pachdr> the old well capability was good, not 
of course uniformly good or capable of giving a uniform supply equal to the 
steady influx of the canal channels. In the ghdr, as has been noted before, it 
is still at this moment good. The northern portion shows an average distance 
of water from the surface of about 20 to 25 feet. Along the southern side the 
water recedes to 50 and 60 feet, and by the edge of the ravines to 80 feet and 
more. The former and better tract gives 11 to 20 feet in depth of water, and 
the low or worse side from 12 down to 7 and 4. The former returns were com- 
piled just after the great famine. Every available chance of finding water had 
been seized, and at the time (^measurement each temporary well, or (if the 
zamind&r’s account is to be credited) each mark of a well, whether successfully 
sunk or not, was credited with a stability and capacity of irrigation which 
longer experience would have probably proved to be far over-estimated. No 
doubt, too, the bad, hopelessly dry fields had been all abandoned under the 
pressure of the drought ; what remained would therefore be the best lands, 
and the lands which offered a chance of irrigation. Hence, for the moment, the 
irrigation percentage would rise abnormally, and leave on record a very 
erroneous idea of the true capabilities of the tract. In Bharthna ghar I heard, 
and to a certain extent credited the theory, that the water-supply h^l actually 
receded. I rarely met with the same assertion in Et&wa, and if it is true of 
this tract at all, the recession has been only partial and unimportant.” 

In the cis-Jumna portion of the parganah, the soils of the cultivated area 

Soils and rates. are > 1 05,17 6 acres ; matth/dr, 4,090 acres ijhdbar, 

795 acres, and bhdr, 9,804 acres. In the trans-Jumna 
portion the soils are distributed amongst ddmat, 10,650 acres ; rrattiudr , 
1,447 ; bhihr, 2,889 j pdkar , 4,285 ; kachhdr, , 1,372, and t(r, 728 acres, or a tot al 
of 21*371 acres. Ddmctt or loam prevails throughout and gives the character 
to the tract, but its value varies with its position, and here the conventional 
classification of soils into pauAdn near the village site, manjha, the middle eird^, 
m^ nparhdr or outlying lands, comes in to modify the rent-rates of the natural 
divisions of soils. Eaoh olass of soil varies in value in concentric cird^a in 
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proportion to its distance from the village site, the source of mannre and labour, 
and even with irrigation, the difference between gauhdn-dumat and uparltdr- 
ddmat often amounts to Rs. 5 per acre. The rent-rate per acre in the cis- 
Jumna tract for gauhdn lands varies from Rs. 10-1-0 per acre for first-class wet 
to Rs. 5-4-0for dry ; for manjha lands, from Rs. 6-9-0 for first class wet to Rs. 3-8-0 
for dry ; durnat ranges from Rs. 5-4 0 per acre for wet to Re. 0-14-0 for the lowest 
class of dry ; mattiydr or clay lands from Rs. 5-4 0 for wet to Re. 1-5-0 for second 
class jhabar, and bhicr or sand from Rs. 3-15-0 for wet to Re. 1-2-6 per acre in 
the ravines of the Jumna. Across the Jumna the rent-rates per acre on the six 
classes of gauhdn-dumat vary from Rs. 10-6-0 to Rs. 4-6-0, giving an average of 
Rs. 5-13-11. Gauhdn-hhuf lets for Rs. 4-13-3 per acre nnlpdkar for Rs. 3-1-10 ; 
average ddinat gives a rent-rate of Rs. 4-14-11 ; clay Rs. 5-2 ; bhur, Rs. 3-1-6 ; 
Jeachhdr , Rs. 5-3-6 ; tir, Rs. 5-11-3 ; pdkar of the ravines, Re. 1-5-7, and of 
the low-land, Rs. 2-7-7. The above details sufficiently show the rental-value of 
the various classes of soils in the parganah, but owing to the diversity of 
character, almost in every village, in the more broken ground, in adjudicating 
on rent-rate suits, it will be necessary to consult the settlement record of each 
individual village. 

The main crops of the cis-J umna portion of the parganah are bejhar, jodr, 
Cropa and bdjra. There is little bnjra in the strong loamy 

soil of the pachdr, bat much of it in the inferior sandy 
soil between the Sengar and tho Jumna. On the other hand, the latter tract 
grows thirteen per cent, of cotton against six per cent, in the pachdr, bat the 
pachdr again shows double the amount of wheat, and is superior both in indigo 
and rice. Beyond the Jumna, the principal crops are cotton and bdjra ; the 
former occupies 28 percent, of the area, and tho latter 36 per cent.; next comes 
bejhar , which covers 18 per cent. In former times sngar-cane must have been 
extensively grown both here and in the Bundelkhand oountry farther west, as 
the numerous stone sugar-mills found in many of the villages show. Various 
causes are assigned for the abandonment of sugar cultivation, but the most 
probable seem to be some radical change in the climate which has rendered it 
more dry, and tho competition of the Du&b and Robilkhand, which, owing 
to their possession of a superior soil and greater facilities for irrigation, 
are able to produce sugar of better quality and at a cheaper rate than 
Btwdelkhand. 


The reoorded rentals of the parganah at the recent settlement were Rs. 4,38, 1 50 

Assessment. for d8 - Jumna aid 70,788 for the trans-Jumna, 

_ or a total of Rs. 6,08,938. These rentals corrected 

for land rad^vated by proprietors, land held free of rent, and land under-rented 
gave Rs. 4,31,932 for the cis-Jnmna and Rs. 30,186 for the trans-Jumna tract, 
*ar a tots! of Rs. 5,62*068. The actual assumed assets on which the 
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was made give Rs. 5,70,620 for the cis-Jumna and Rs. 90,000 for the trans- 
Jumna tract, or a total of Ra. 6,60,620. 

The following statement shows the new revenue and its incidence in both 

tracts: — 


Cis-Jumna, 
Tran a- Jumna, 


Total, 


Total area. 

Old reve- 
nue. 

Nevr se- 
ven ue. 

! 

| 

j 

New re- 1 
venue- with, 
cesses. 

Incidence of new 
revenue 

On total 
area. 

On culti- 
vated area. 

Acres. 

! r* 

Rs. 

K». 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

219,707 

239,009 

285,310 

313,841 

14 9 

2 6 1 

52,371 

38,474 

4 I, GOO 

49,126 

0 15 0 

2 4 9 

272,138 

278,143 

329,970 

j 

| 362,967 

1 3 4 

2 5 4 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Etawa contained 850 inhabited 
sites, of which 619 bad loss than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. 1G8 hud between 200 and 500 ; 53 had between 500 

and.1,000 ; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The only towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitans are Et&wa 
itself with 30,549 and Jaswantnagar with 5,310. 

The total population in 187 2 numbered 186,299 souls (83,511 females), 
giving 438 to the square mile or 859 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there.were 17 1 ,37 8 Hindus, of whom 7 6,313 wt^e females ; 
14,834 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 7,163 wero females; and 87 were Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 22,152 Brahmans, of whom 9,632 were females; 10,638 Rajputs, includ- 
ing 4,534 females ; 8,082 Baniyas (3,513 females) ; whilst the great mass of 
the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 130,506 souls, of whom 58,634 are females. The principal 
Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiya (1,702), Ghiur 
(5,835), and San6dh (12,521). The ohief Raj p At clans are the Cbauhiin (2,507), 
G-aur, Kachhwaha, R&thor, ParihAr, Bhadauria (1,263) Q-ahlot, Chandel, Bais, 
Dh&kra, Iiaghubansi, J&don, and Tomar, The Baniyas belong to the Baranw&l 
(1,328), Agarw&l (1,255), Kasarw&ni, Ajudhiyab4si, Maheswari, and Sarangi 
(1,999) sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes, the most numerous am 
the Cham4r (25,696), DhAoak (3,669), Gadariya (5,407), 
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Bharbhunja (11,69), Sonar (1,329), Teli (3,313), Dhobi (2,553), Kumh&r 
(2,928), Hajjam (3,635), Kori (7,703), Lodha (10,735), Ahir (23,807), K&yath 
(2,625), Kh4krob (1,959), Lohdr (1,054), Barhai (2,973), Kurmi (1,854), 
and Kachhi (15,333). The following castes with less than one thousand 
members each also occur : — Khatik, Darzi, Bari, Mali&h, Naddaf, Bh4t, 
Tamoli, Bair&gi, Patwa, Pariya, Baheliya, Banjara, Nat, J4t, and M4Ii. Tha 
Mu sal mans are distributed amongst Skaikhs (7,258), Sayyids (1,067), 
Pathans (3,846), and Mnglials (129). There are hardly any Musalmins amongst 
the agricultural classes in this parganah and very few amongst the land- 
holders. 


In the cis-Jumna tract, the chief landed proprietors are the Chauh&n chief 
of Partabner, the Kanaujiya Brahmans, Chakwa and 
Fropnetarj body. Pardhan Kayaths, and Agarwala Baniyas, and in the 

trans- Jumna tract, Bhadauriya Thakurs. The Chauh&ns were lightly assessed at 
the last settlement and have only lost one village. The Sabaran Brahmans now 
hold only 13 villages of their bdoni (52), and the Pardhan Kayaths have only one 
complete villago and shares in about six others out of a cluster of 76 villages 
which they once possessed. These latter however, had only six or seven villages 
in 1803A.D., and their fall was accomplished long before the cession to the 
British. The Brahmans had forty villages at the cession and lost them through 
bad management and extravagance. The Saksena Kdyatbs of Chakwa and 
Farasna belong to the Kharai al. To the former family belonged Raja Nawal 
Jtaij governor of Etawa in the last century, and Rai Duniyapat of Lncknow. 
The Saksena Kayaths of Ekdil belong to the Dusara al. The Chakwa family 
now possess some eight or ton villages acquired in the service of the Cbauhdns. 
The Kanaujiya Brahmans are represented by Raja Jaswant Singb, c.s.l., and 
the Agarw&la Baniyas by B4bu Giridhar Das and his family. The so-called 
Raja of M^lhdjini owes his importance to the patronage of the Partabner Rajas, 
and his property is now under the Court of Wards. The Bhadauriyas hold 36 
mah&ls in Kamait, Brahmans hold 10, and other castes 9. The Bhadauriyas 
are here divided into six sub-divisions : — Kalhaiya, Athwaiya, Chanda rsena, 
R4wat, Manu, and Tasiliya. The three first claim kindred with the Raja of Nau- 
gaon in the Agra district, and prefer starvation to any kind of labour. They 
have always been soldiers for generations, and Mr. Gubbins hints that they were 
by this means enabled to bear up against the heavy assessments of the earlier 
settlements. Their local chief was known as the R&o of Barhpnra, and was 
expelled for twice breaking out into open revolt. The greater portion of the 
estate was settled with the village proprietors in 1804-05, and little remained to 
the heal! of the clan, and this little has now been sold, notwithstanding that 
efforts Were made to preserve it to the family. Shiunar4yan and Amr&o Singh, 
of. the ^|tri family of Dilsukh Rai Sachcha, posses* some rillage^^^^ 
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parganah, as also does Debt Din Pathak, Shaikh Rahim Baksh, Chaudr&in 
M&n Kunwar of Karhal, Mahdrdj Kunwar and Baldeo Parsbdd, and the 
traders Nand Kishor and Badari Parshad of Jaswantnagar and Kunj Bihari 
Lul and Tara Chand Saraugi. Amongst the cultivators, Brahmans occupy 
27,228 acres ; Thakurs, 22,304 ; Alnrs, 22,084 ; Kichhis, 12,782 ; Lodhas, 
6,788, and Chamdrs, 26,086 aores. 

Taking the last settlement and dividing it for the cis-Jumna tract into the 
Alienation! period before the mutiny and the period after the mutiny, 

we find that 28 whole villages and seven portions of 
villages (22,941 acres), paying a revenue of Iis. 33,712, were sold for 
Its. 66,095 at auction sale for arrears of revenue during the first period, thns 
giving an average price of Rs. 2-14-1 per acre and close upon two years’ 
purchase of the land-revenue. The sales by order of court during the same 
time comprised seven whole villages and 31 portions of villages (8,997 acres), 
assessed at Rs. 16,134, and the price brought was Rs. 16,1.77. falling at Re. 
1-14-2 per acre and only a little over one year’s purchase of the land- 
revenue. Private sales comprised 23 whole villages and 62 portions of vil- 
lages (24,026 acres), assessed at Rs. 32,114 and sold for Rs. 77,641, fall- 
ing at Rs. 3-3-8 per acre and giving 2 years and 5 months’ purchase of the 
land-revenue. But besides tc«se, 18 whole villages and 58 portions, compris- 
ing 15,587 acres, were transferred regarding Hiich the particulars of price are 
unknown. Altogether 71,551 acres were transferred before the mutiny. The 
transfers subsequent to the mutiny amount to 30,539 acres, and the particulars 
of price regarding 11,035 acres are not ascertainable. Of the remainder, 
2,344 acres, assessed at Rs. 1,047, brought Rs. 4,094, falling at Re. 1-11-11 
per acre and giving 3 years and 1 Of months’ purchase of the land-revenue. 


The sales by private arrangement, during the same period amounted to 
17,160 acres, assessed at Rs. 21,120, and brought Rs. 1,40,887. falling at 
Rs. 8-3-4 per acre and giving 6 years and 8 months’ purchase of the land- 
revenue. In the traus- Jumna tract the changes have been very few, but are 
sufficient to show that there also a great rise in the value of land has taken 
place. In the case of mortgages the price per aore has risen from Rs. 9-6-1 
in the first ten years of the expired settlement for 382 acres to Rs. 15-7-5 for 
962 acres in the last ten years. Similarly in the case of private sale, the 
price rose from Rs. 7-2-0 per acre in the first decade on 140 acres to Rs. 
18-4-6 per acre in the third decade on 313 acres. The transfers by forced sale 
are too small to be taken into acoount. Altogether 4,042 acres changed hands 
during the ourrenoy of the expired settlement in Kamait. Up to the mutiny 
nearly every enforced sale was due to the effects of the famine of 1837-38 
a»d Siaee the mutiny the changes that have taken place have all shown that 
the value of land has more than doubled. Two villages, sold in 1873, ^brought 
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the very high figure of Es. 27-1-8 per acre, or 16 years* purchase of the land- 
revenue. 

Taking the transfers of proprietary right in the whole parganah, much of 

them must be attributed to the indifference and ignor- 
Causes of transfers. _ , . - T , . „ , 

ance of the proprietors. Mr. .Neale writes : — u Thirty 

years ago, the value of land, not only as a negotiable commodity but in money, 

was very different from what it is now. It had often been lightly come by, 

and was lightly parted with. After a severe shock, the landowners did not 

care to struggle longer. First came the great famine, and on the top 

of it the new settlement. Fate evidently had unpleasant days in store for 

landlords, and so perhaps it was just as well to be a landlord no longer, or 

at the least to be a smaller landlord than before. I cannot but think that this 


spirit, which tho stories told of those days prove to have really then existed, 
explains much of that eviction of old landlords and dismemberment of talukas 
which is generally exclusively attributed to a hard and grasping settlement 
policy on the part of the then administrators. They did not reduce or remit 
revenue when, as it now appears, they might or ought, because there was no 
indication on the part of the landlords rhat sueu benefits were either honestly due 
to them or would he really effective for good. Mow the position is just the 
reverse. The zamintlnrs have become, at least the educated and higher class of 
them, so keenly alive to the value of their position, that, they unite in a common 
clamour to press for a leniency and consideration which are often quite un- 
deserved. And those whose families lost part of their estates at a time when they 
(Dared very little to retain them are careful to make what capital they can out 
of a deprivation to which their predecessors were all but consenting parties at 
the tune. The remaining landholders in these tracts are small men, principally 
co-sharers in parts of different estates, to whom no history or special consider- 
ation attaches. The number of zamiudari estates held by sole owners is 90, that 
of zamiudift'i estates held in partnership is 131, and there are 110 pattidari 
estates and three bhayachara.” 

The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at the cen T 

Occupations °f 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 

population (not less than fifteen years of age), 1,531 
fire employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 6,333 in domestic service as personal aery ants, water-carri- 
ers, barbers, sleepers, washermen, &c.; 3,119 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
34,961 in agricultural operations ; 10,246 in industrial occupations arts and 
mechapier, and the preparation of all c T asses of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
animat* There were 9,078 persons returned as labourers and 1*022 asof no spe- 
cified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or qex, the 
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same returns give 5,917 as landholders, 89,151 as cultivators, and 91,231 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, 
which are confessedly imperfect, show 3,530 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 102,788 souls. 

Parganah Etawa is, in name at least, au old Akbari parganah. It formerly 
possessed seven tap pas or sub-divisions : Haveli KhAs, 
History. Sataura, Indawa, Bakipur, Dehli, Jakhan, and Ivarhal. 

Of these Indawa, now known as Kamait and sometimes as llarhpura, Haveli 
Khas, and Sataura are still within the parganah. The greater portions of Dehli 
and Jakhan and all Karhal were transferred to the Mainpuri district and 
portions of Bakipur to parganah Bhartlma. In 1837, tho parganah had an area 
of 128,544 acres and a revenue of FN. 1,00,541 ; to this was added Kamait, with 
an area of 48, 138. acres and a revenue of about Rs. 39,000. Too total revenue 
fell to Its. 1,93,581, paid by 3 )4 maluils or estates. In 1857, one estate was 
received from Lakhna, 79 from Bibamau and Debit- Jiikhan, and 24 from 
ItawAin, making in all 408 mah&ls, with a reveuuo of Re. 2,80,285, which in 
1870 fell to Its. 2,78,054. 

IIarciiandpuk, a flourishing market town in parganah Phaphund of the 
Eidwa district, situated on tho Bela and Bij alp ur road, close to the Ahneya river, 
is distant 30 miles east from Ei£wa. The population in 1872 was 2,280. Har- 
ehandpur is a large straggling village, which has a market twice a week. Tho 
bazar used to be much frequented, but it has fallen oft* much since the zamiudar 
changed the site of it a few years ago. To the west of the village is a largo 
square mound of earth dedicated to the worship of a doity called Jokhai, who is 
represented by a stone containing what are apparently crystals of amethyst. 
Jokhai is said to have been an Aldr who was killed in some unknown way and 
was deified after his death ( see Mainpuri District). 

Jasohan, a village in parganah Etawa of the Etawa district, is situated on 
the north bank of the Jumna, about 11 miles west of Et&wa. The population in 
1872 numbered 2,771 souls, chiefly KoMs, Chauhau Rajputs, and Brahmans. 
The village is built amongst ravines. The Kolfs carry on the manufacture of the 
coarse cloth called khdra or kharmva , for the sale of which a market is held every 
Tuesday* The Jasohan cloth is well known and is exported to Lucknow and 
Oawnpore. The proprietors arc Brahmans and Chauh&ns. The head of the latter 
clan has the title of R&o and belongs to tho Chauh&n house of Part/ibner. 

J aswaktnagar, a town in parganah Et/iwaof the Et&wa district, situated on 
the East Indian Railway, is distant 10 milfes to the north-west of Etawa, in north 
lat* 26°-52'~50 /! ' and east long. 78°-56'-30/ / The population in 1847 numbered 
5,033 souls ; in 1853 there were 5,239 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 5,001. 
In' 1872 tho total population numbered 5,310, of whom 3,755 were Hindi** 
<1,686 females) and 1,575 wereMusalm&ns (7G8 females). The area of the 
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town site covers 85 acres, giving 62 souls to the square acre. It is one of the 
stations of the East Indian Railway, and is separated from the railway by the 
Sarsa, a small tributrary of the Sengar. The town lies about a quarter of a 
mile to the north of the railway buildings. It is of comparatively modern origin, 
and occupies the site of a village whicli bore the name of Sarfii Abirdu. This 
village, in 1715 A.D., came into the possession of Jaswant Rai, a Kdyath 
belonging to llio Mainpuri district, who settled in the place and called it 
Jaswantnagar after himself. There are sixteen muhallas or wards : — llumeganj, 
Pansdri bazar, Muhalla Kliub Chand, Nunhdi or salt-market, Saraugi bazar, 
Ganj Paramsukh, Katra Biluchan, Phakkarpura, Katra Pukhta, Abir tola, 
Mehlai tola, Guldb bdra, Katra Bulaki Das, Bhangi tola, Khatik tola, and Stack- 
wellganj. 

The Agra and Etdwa road runs through the town and forms the principal 
street of the place. The only other important place is 
the road through Khatik tola which runs parallel to 
the Agra road .on the south. Both these streets as well as some of the 
connecting roadways are metalled and drained. The houses for the most part 
are built of brick, and those of the wealthier merchants are very handsome build- 
ings. At the south-east corner of the town, on the bank of the Sarsa, there is a 
fine pukka tank with a temple, chhatri, and bathing-ghats constructed by Naud 
Kishor, a wealthy maliajan. The tank teems with fish. There is in the city a 
etnple belonging to tho Saraugi's, of whom there are a considerable number in 
the place. To the west of the town, on tho south side of tho Agra road, is a 
small Hindu temple which on the 19th May, 1857, was taken possession of by a 
body of the 3rd cavalry mutineers. In attempting to dislodge them Mr. Clar- 
mont Daniell, the then Joint Magistrate, was wounded in the face. A bazar 
s held twice a week on Wednesday and Saturday, and a considerable trade in 
yam, eat^e, and country produce is carried on. Jaswantnagar is noted for tho 
manufacture of the native cloth called kharuwa, and a large trade in this 
and in English cloth is carried on. A large quantity of gbi is also exported 
by rail. Jaswantnagar has a first class police-station, a good town school, 
and a dispensary. The principal castes are Juluhas, Mah&jans, Saraugfs, and 
Kolis. 

Jaswantnagar possesses a municipality, the affairs of which are managed by a 
_ . . _ committee of nine members, of whom three were official 

Xu6 municipality. 

and six were nominated in 1873-74. The incidence of 
tfid octroi, in 1874-75, fell at Be. 0-10-5 per head of tho population. The follow* 
rig statements show the irtcome and expenditure for three years and the imports 
i&Bi loOal odnsumption per head of the population for two years. It will be 
ifezt that the town’ is the great doth emporium for this and the neighbouring 
dfcttlctt:— 
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Income and expenditure. 


Receipts. 


1872-73. 1873-74* 1874-75. Expenditure. 1872-73. 1873-74. 1874-75. 


Opening balance. | 
Class I. Food and 
drinlr. 

„ II. Animals 
for slaughter. 

„ III. Fuel, &c., 

„ IV. Building 
materials. 

„ V. Drugs, spi- 
ces, &c. 

„ VI. Tobacco, 

„ VII. Textile- 
fabrics. 

„ VIII. Metals, 

Total octroi, ... 
Bents, 

Fines, 

Pounds, 

Miscellaneous, 


Total, 



1,292 

167 

1,780 

1,967 

1,771 

103 

138 

158 

140 

132 

136 

22 

15 

11 

87 

156 

240 

32 

1 13 

67 

1.494 

1 ,820 

1,361 

18 

86 1 

| 28 

3,676 

8,877 

3,772 


3 

51 

8 

8 

1 

66 

125 

56 

272 

128 

74 

4,022 

5,433 

1 4,121 


Supervision, 
Original works, .. 
Repairs, 

Tolice, ... 

Education, 
Charitable grants 
Conservancy, ... 
Miscellaneous, ... 


Total, 



Statement showing imports of taxable articles f ir two years . 


Consumption per head in 



Grain, ... 

Sugar refined, 

Ditto unrefined, ... ! 
Ghi, 

Other articles of food, 
Animals for slaughter, 
Oil, 

Oil-seeds, »•« 

Fuel, 3tc., 

Building materials, • •• 
Drugs and spices, ... 
Tobacco, ... 

European cloth, 

Native cloth, 

Metals, 



31,161 
518 
5,409 
504 

3,232) 646 

Ht Contract 
... I 85 


1,58,174 

80,008* 

9,124 



Rs. a. pJMda. s. c. R*. p. 


5 34 1 1 ol 
o S»14 
— I Oil 

0 8 14 ... 

0 10 # 0 4 13 0 11 « 

... 0 0 4 ... 

... 0 14 IS) 

8 ... 0 0 8 ... 

® 9 11 ... 0 17 

0 1* 10 ... 14 8 

0 8 9 ... 0 3 7 

90 19 1 ... 18 10 0 
18 1 1| 48 0 8 


Owing to the heavy inoidence of the tax on the cloth trade, it has been pro- 
posed to abolish the duty on oloth altogether. 

is? Kamait, a talafca included in parganah Etdwa of the Etawa district, ia 
la nded on the north by the Jutpana ; on the south by tho Chambal j m the 


... 
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west by pargauah Bah Panahat of tlie Agra district, and on the east by taluka 
Chakarnagar, now included in pargauah Bharthna. The following statement 
compares the areas of this traot at the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 
in 1840 and the present settlement which came into force in 1873-74 


• 

Settlement. 

Total area. 

Not assessed. 

i Assessed. 

_ 1 

Revenue. 

Barren. 

Jungle. 

Total. 

| Culturable. 

J Cultivated . 

i 

Old. 

J New, 

! Irriga- 
j ted. 

Dry 


i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

! A cres. 

Acres. 

1 Acres. 

Its. 

Past, 

48,138 

26*699 

... 

26,599 

1,816 

5,646 

900 

13,277* 

38,474 

Present! 

1 62,871 

5,339 

24,025 

29,364 

1,395 

241 

1,031 

20,340 

44,660 


The jungle of tho present statistics was included in the barren of the past, 
and the large area recorded as new fallow at the past settlement is due to the 
effects of the drought of 1837*38. Other statistics relating to this tract will 
bo found under parganah Etawa. The taluka is still held principally by Bha- 
dauriya Th&kurs, whose chief, the Rao of Barlipura, was expelled for revolt in 
1805, when the settlement was made with the resident village communities. 
In 1857 tho representative of the Barhpura family exerted himself to keep his 
clansmen from joining in the rebellion, and was, to a certain extent, successful. 
Tht:y are a warlike race, accustomed to arms, and were formerly largely em- 
ployed in the native army. Owing to the pressure of population many are now 
reduced to indigence, and where men of this class “ prefer starvation to any 
kind of manual labour,” they must always be a source of anxiety in times of 
disturbance. The taluka is now, for all purposes, an integral part of parganah 


Et&wa. g- 

Kanohausi, a village in parganah Phaphund of the Et&wa district, situated 
on the Phaplmnd and Kanchausi road, is distant about 46 miles east from Et&wa. 
The population in 1872 was 1,497. .There in a second class police-station here, 
whioh is to be removed to Umreu. 

Kudarkot, a village in parganah Bidhuna of the Etawa district* oti the 
Etiwa and Kananj road, is distant 24 miles north-east from Et&wa. The popu- 
lation in 1872 numbered 2,567 souls. There is a police-station here. Kudar- 
kot is a place of very great antiquity, as is evident from the height of its site. 
From the name and the configuration of tho ground, it is clear that it was in 
old days a fortified place. The story told regarding the derivation of the 

name is as follows. In old times a Raja was passing 
History. through the jangle here, along with his retinue. • Bis 

Bint lostjijold ornament called Mndcil, and ft was found, after Itrogseareb, 
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where the town now stands. The Raja, out of gratitude to the local deity, 
erected a fort at the place and named it Kundalkot, which in time became cor- 
rupted into its present name. It must have been a well-known place in the 
time of the Kanauj kings. The storv goes that there was an underground 
passage from this place to Kanauj, and the position of the entrance to the pas- 
sage is still pointed out and goes bv the name of Pdtaldwdra, or the gate o( hell. 
From the circumstantial account given by some of the oldest inhabitants, one 
feels sure that there must have been some subterraneous chamber here probably 
resembling the Patalpuri in the Allahabad fort. They speak of a spiral stair- 
case, each step formed of a block of kunkur, leading down into the ground, and 
state that as children they used to venture down a few stops, hut the mouth of 
this place lias now been buried under the debris, and vain attempts have been 
made hi discover it. The legend is still told of a fakir who determined to pene- 
trate the mysteries of the l'ft didw&ra. lie set out some two hundred years 
ago. Having provided himself with a torch and food ami taking the end of a long 
string in his hand, he began the descent, and for throe days and nights the string 
Wes j$N>n being paid out, then it stopped, and since then nothing more has been 
heard of the adventurous devotee, nor does tradition state what became of the 
string. 

The houses of the modern to .vn are all built of bricks dug out of the khera. 
Tlig famous minister of Nawab Asaf-tid-daula, Mivim AlimLs Ali Kh&n,the great- 
est and best man that Oudh has ever produced (Sleeman) hold his court here, 
and built a fort with sixteen bastions on the ruins of the old kot , which he occu- 
pied with a force of all arms. Cannon balls of indurated clay are still found lying 
about the fort. It was handed over to the British Government at the time of the ces- 
sipn, and \va3 allowed to go to ruin. Formerly it must have been a place of consider- 
able strength ; now one-half of it has been sold to an indigo-planter, whose vats 
and factory occupy the north side, while the police-station and village school are 
in the buildings on the south side. An inscription of the eleventh centiffy found 
amongst the ruins of the fort has been given on a previous page. A considerable 
number of the inhabitants of Kudarkot are Muhammadans. A bazar is held 
every Tuesday and Saturday. To the north-west of the town are situated a 
number of pan gardens, which are worth seeing ; the plants are grown nuder 
sheds on the sides of small conical hills. In Kudarkot lived in old times a 
famous wrestler, by name Alif Kh&n, of wbpse strength many stories are 
still current among the inhabitants. They tell how one day four wrestlers 
came from Farukhabad to measure their strength with the renowned pahlw&u 
of Kudarkot. When they came, Alif Kh&n was pasturing his goats outside the 
village, and for that pnrpoae was holding down with one hand the bough of an 
• imli (tamarind) tree whioh no ordinary man could have done. Ignorant that 
l £® raauof whom they were ha search, the strangers asked the goatherd 

r -.s '• Mm#**. ' 
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if Alif Kh&n was in the village ; the latter guessing what their objeot was, 
undertook to find out Alif Khan if one of the wrestlers would continue to keep 
down the bough for the goats during his absence. On this one of the strangers 
seized the branch, but was immediately swung up into the air. Struck with 
astonishment, the stranger asked the goatherd who he was ; lie replied that 
he was a pupil of Alif Khau’s, and theu wrenching asunder the trunk of the 
imli tree, he inserted a brick in the cleft, and undertook to call his master if 
the strangers could remove it. After trying in vain to do so, the strangers 
left at once without making further inquiries after a man whose pupil oould 
perform such feats. 

KyiJntara or Keontra, a village in parganah Auraiya of the EtAwa 
district, situated to the south of the EtAwa and KAlpi road, is distant about 44 
miles from EtAwa and 4 miles from Auriaya. The population in 1872 was 
2,705, chiefly Brahmans and Kayaths. The village has decayed much of late 
years, and is subject to loss by the encroachments of the Jumna. 

Lakhna or Lakhnan, an important market town in parganah Bbarthna of 
the EtAwa district, situated on the Bbarthna and Sahson road, is distant 14 
miles from EtAwa. The population in 1872 was 2,857, chiefly Brahmans and 
MArwAtis. The town lies about two miles to the south of the EtAwa and 
KAlpi road, and has a considerable trade in ghi and cotton. Lakhna was the 
head-quarters of a tahsili until 1863, when they were removed to Bbarthna. 
The site of the tahsili is now occupied by a school. There is a market on 
Sundays and Wednesdays. Raja Jaswant Singh, c. s. I., resides here in 
a fine masonry house. He has built a temple to Kalikaji from the proceeds 
of a religious fair which he started some twenty years ago and which is held 
every year in Chait. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 
1873 supported a village police numbering 7 men of all grades at an annual 
cost of Rs. 360. The number of houses in the town during the same year 
was 82?, and of these 540 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-4-6 
per house assessed and He. 0-4-0 per head of the population. This with a 
balance of Rs. 79 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 786, of which 
Rs. 672 were expended in wages and public improvements. 

Munj, a village in parganah EtAwa of the EtAwa district, which, in 1872, had 
a population of 684 souls, lies 14 miles north-east of EtAwa and two miles east of 
the Farukhabad and Gwaliar road. From the size and height of its khera it must 
have been a place of great note in former days. It is identified by Mr. Hume 
as the Munj which was taken by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1017, after a desperate 
resistance on the part of the Rajput garrison, bat the local traditions have no 
record of this (see ‘ History’). They tell, however, of its having been the scene of 
a struggle in the wars of the PAndavas and Kauravas chronicled in tbe JbfoArf- 
bhdrataj on which occasion the Raja of Mdnj, Muratdhvaj by name, with his two 
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sous fought with Raja Y udhishthira. The position of the great gateway of Murat- 
dhvaj’s castle, with the traces of two great bastions on either side, is still point 
ed out. On the north side of the khera is a curious square well built of block 
kunkur. The sculptured appearaucc of some of the blocks would seem to show 
that they once formed part of some earlier building. The well is said never to 
have been dry since the great famine year 1894 sambat. The khera forms an 
apparently inexhaustible quarry for old bricks, of which the modern houses are 
built, and which are found of enormous size at depths of 30 and 40 feet. Of the 
resident castes, the Brahmans, Kayaths, and 13 hats live on the khtra, the Kachliis 
and members of the lower castes living below the kfiera on the eastern side. 

PAli kuuiid, a village iu parganali Bharthna of the Etawa district, is 
situated 14 miles east of Etawa. The population in 1872 numbered 2, 211 
souls, chiefly Baniyas and Ahirs, the latter of whom are well to do. The 
village belongs to Chaudhri Jaichand of Rinsiya, whose garhi or castel- 
lated fort is situated on the old khera commanding the modern village. There 
was a very virulent outbreak of cholera iu this village in 1872. A bazar is 
held twice a week on Mondays and Thursdays. There is here an old temple of 
Pilak Debi, the tutelary deity of the place from which it derives its name. 

Phafui5nd, a town in the parganah and tah>ili of the same name in the 
Etawa district, situated ou die Bela and Bijalpur road, is distant 36 miles east 
from Et&wa iu north lat. 26°-35'-30' 5r and east long. 79®-30'-25." The 
population in 1847 was 6,063 ; in 1853 was 7,243, and in 1865 was 6,649. In 
1872 there were 6,536 inhabitants, of wham 4,115 were Hindus (1,943 females) 
and 2,421 were Musalmans (1,274 females). The area of the town site is 117 
acres, giving 55 souls to the square acre. The site of the town is on a khera 
or old town-site and is fairly raised. 

There are numbers of good brick-built houses, aud the bazar is a wide, busy 
street lined by fair shops. Next in importance is Hume- 
ganj, a fine and open space lined with trees, and close to 


it is the sarai comprising a large enclosure shaded by trees. The tahsili and police- 
station stand on the highest place in the town. The roads are unmetalled except 
in a few plaoes, and there are numerous excavations filled with stagnant water 
around. There are eleven muhallas or wards, riz..*— — Purwa Ahmad, Sayyidw&ra, 
Gobindganj, Tarin, Kasarwani, Motipur, Chaudhri Muhalia, Zabairi, Mahajan&u, 
Tiw&ri, aud Bharao. There is an Anglo-vernacular school which affords a fair 
education for the middle and lower classes. The railway station is .about si x miles 
»ffand gives eomratmioation by telegraph, while there is a post-offioein the town. 

Two accounts are gi v en 1 of the derivation of the word Phaphuud. One is, that 


History. 



a Mahajan named Phundan 84bu founded the town 
and named itafier himself. In support of tins story, it 
* From notes by Mr.’c. W. Moore? " 
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is said that there are four families of Mahnjans in the town who claim descent 
from Phundan Sahu, and, on this account, do not. pay ceremonial fees to the 
JBrahmans. This may bo because the Mab&jans are older inhabitants than the 
Brahmans. The more probable explanation of the name Phaphundis that given 
by the Sen gar Raja of Ruru, who says that one of his family, a Sengar Thakur, 
named Phapun Deo, founded the town and gave it his name. Ho was attracted 
to the site apparently by its elevated situation. Tho firsi inhabitants appear to 

have been the residents of the adjoining village of 
Knrhi, which had then a large bazar, but is now 
an insignificant hamlet. Pliajmn Deo was of the family of Raja Bisukh 
Deo, who married Dookaliya, the daughter of Jaichand, Raja of Kanauj. 
Bisukh Deo received, in dowry from his father-in-law, the whole of the 
country to the noitk of the Jumna, including Auraiya, Phapbuad, and 
Bidhuna, and set at work to expel tho ?,Ieos, who then occupied those parganahs. 
He met with some success, and a saving common amongst the Thakurs respect- 
ing him is — 

11 In 1158 samba t (1101 A. D.) on W cilnesday, the third of Baisdkh, Lisukh Ju, the hero of the 
Sengar tribe, killcrl twenty thousand (Meo«}. M 

In 1311 namUnt (1251 A.D.), Shiugan Deo was born in the same line, and 
ho founded Shinganpur, in the Auraiya parganah. Shiugan had five sons, whose 
descendants divided the country between thorn, and have been mentioned in the 
district notice. Shiugan Dec’s family lived for three generations at Kuriii until 
Phkpun Deo moved to and founded Phaphund in 1408 xambat (1411 A.D # ) 
Amongst the celebrities who have lived hero, mention may bo made of Sajha- 
Sajhanand and Shah Bu- nand Slahant, Shall Bukh&ri, Paran D&s Mahant, Ya- 
khari * sin Shah Fakir, and Itaja Bh&grnal. Snjhanand and 

Shah Buki'tri, the ono «a Hindu and tho othor a M usalman ascetic, wore con- 
temporaries and friends. It is said that one day when Shdh Bukhari went to 
visit his Hindu friend, ho found him sitting on a wall, which at the Mahant’s 
direction moved forward to meet tho Shdh. Shah Bukhdri’a real name was 
Jafar, and from a verse current amongst the Sayyids of Phaphund we find that 
he died in 956 11. (1549 A. IX) 

501 

Of+J It)}] *t — -t Ayj j Mj 

u 966 years since the Bijri kad«sptd \vhen the spirit of Sh&h Jafar A ally a fled/' 

His tomb and mosque are at Phaphund, and an urs or fair, attended by about 
10,000 persons, takes place at bis tomb every year. Puran D6s, also, is said 
to have worked miracles* One day he suffered from fever and ague, and a 
Baja came to see him, and to show his power he took off his cloak and told the 
fever to j^Tupon it. The fever obeyed, and the cloak immediate! 
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shiver. This cloak is now in the possession of Mahan t Gurudhvaj. At another 
time this Puran Das fed several thousand people with a small quantity of food 
which nothing could diminish. Yasin Shah, a fakir, was credited with the 
power of restoring the dead to life and causing those alive to die. This last 
quality was shared by many of his time from all accounts. 

But to Raja Bhagmal Phaphund was indebted fur those groat tanks and tem- 
ples the ruins of which are to be found in and around the town, Bhagmal was 
by caste a J&fc and was sister’s son to Almas AH Ivhan, who was a Hindu by 
birth, but was subsequently made an eunuch and converted to Islam. Almas 
The Jat Muaalmdn Bhag- Ali was a Nazim under the Nawab of Lucknow, and 

made his relative Bhagmal llie a mil of this part of the 
country. Bh&gmal built the old fort of Phaphund, on the site of which* the 
present tahsili has been erected, A raosquo built by Bhagmal bears the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

sLi jj 

^yS£>*> I C (I 


•‘In honour of Shah Jaiar of the futnlly of true worshippers and by the verbal directions of 
AJmfca Ali Khan, the Baja BhograiJ laid the foundation of a mosque in the year 191 1 U. 
(1796 A.D.)'* 

Near the mosque is a masonry well which has recently been repaired by a 
Teli or oilman, and some distance down the mouth is a stone with the inscrip- 
tion, “ K/iddim dargdh Jaba toald Kdshi (“curator of the shrine, Jaba, theson 

of Kashi.’’) This Jaba is said to have been a Ban jar a 

The Banjara’s well. 

converted to Islam, lnero are tour masonry tanks m 
the town: — Suraj Man Misr, HomnAth Chaubo, Bhiyan-ka-tal and Phul tal ; 
and eight Hindu temples, known as those of Mahaut Gurudhvaj, Munu Lai, 
Kanhai LAI, Brindaban Katri, LAI Man, Ilam Sahdi, Ckaudhri BahAdur Singh, 
and Baja Bhagmal. The Musal mAu buildings are the tomb of Sli^i BukhAri, 
tomb of Purdil KhAn, the tomb of Gurgula Pir, the mosque of Wa7ir-ud-din, 
the mosque of InAyat Husain, and the mosque of Bhagmal. During the mutiny 
of 1857, the town was twice plundered and a part, of it was burned : first hy 
the rebels headed by LAlpuri Gosh Ain, and subsequently by Firuz Shah, who, 
having encountered the British forces at the village of Kanman, fled through 
Phaphund, where he destroyed the tahsili and burned the records. 

Phaphund presents all the signs of a plaoe which has onco been of import- 
ance. Its trade, during the last three quartets of * century, has very rapidly 
declined. Before the British rule it was the capital of several parganahs, and 
was as anoh the residence of an amil or collector of the revenue, who attracted. 
Phaphfiad now a decay, traders and merchants tatbs place, whereas, now, 

it is the head-quarters of only one small paeganah. 
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Formerly excellent dhotis or waist-cloths with silk edgings were made, besides 
pagris or turbans of a superior quality, but the demand for these articles has 
died out with the introduction of British cloths. There were two market- 
places (ganj J, but they hare declined, and the only one now much resorted to 
is that recently established by Mr. Hume and called Humeganj. Phaphund 
is not now a place of much resort as a place of business, and derives whatever 
importance it possesses from its being the seat of a talisili. No less than five 
roads converge here, two of which connect the town with the East Indian rail- 
way, but the traffic is still small, and it seems doubtful whether the prosperity 
of Phaphund will ever revive. Act XX. of 18515 (the Chaukidari Act) is in 
force in Phaphund, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 17 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 960. The number of houses in the 
town during tho same year was 1,752, and of those 675 were assessed with a 
house-tax averaging Rs. 2-9-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-4-4 per head of the 
population. This with a balance of Rs. 97 from the previous year gave an in- 
come of Bs. 1,871, of which Rs. 1,715 were expended on wageB and public 
improvements. 

PhaphiJnd, a parganah and tahsil of the EtAwa district, is bounded on the 
north by parganah Bidhuua, on the south by parganah Auraiya, on the west 
by parganah Bharthna, and on the east by tho Cawnpore district. The total 
area, according to the settlement report of 1874, was, then, 147,979 acres, 
or 23 square miles, of which 36,303 acres were barren; 1 1,104 acres were 
held free of revenue; 5,401 acres were under groves; 3,812 acres under 
ravines ; 21,597 acres were cultnrable waste, and 79,762 acres were cultivated. 

The parganah lies between the Arind and its tributaries, the Ahneya 

i \ fe atu res on nor ^ aQ d the Sengar on the south. The 

Sengar runs very deep, with high and rugged banks. 
The drainage generally runs southwards from a water-shed line to the south 
of the Annd. Thus the great jbil of Dakhnai, which lies abont two miles 
from the Arind and nearly ten miles from the Sengar, drains into the latter 
river. The canal has crossed the natural lines of drainage, so that now 
•Ome of the villages are water-logged, and, in places, the spring-level has risen 
from ten to six feet from the surfaoe in the cold season. Mr. Orosthwaite, 
however, thinks that no considerable damage has been done, and no oomplaints 
of injury to health reached him in 1871. Since then, the mortality from 
fever has considerably increased in this district and has been alluded 
to under the head of “ medical history” in the district notice. JReh has 
increased in some villages from the existence of impediments to the drainage 

i Occupied by vUlegs sites, 8,083 seres ; cSuoid, 1,087 stares t fMmy, ITS I reads, SSI, and 
naturally barren, 83,480 acrSt. This nets is chiefly based oa the manuscript aad printed 
rent-rats reports o< Mr. C.Orsstbwalt#. , 

-A'. 
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but it is hoped that recent improvements in opening new drainage lines 
clearing old ones will relievo the villages affected. The Ahneya has little 
influence on the soils near it, while southward of it, the prevailing soil is a 
fine loam largely intermixed with i tsar. Going still further southwards, abont 
three miles from the Sengar, the usar disappears, and instead of the rich 
loam the earth becomes red and sandy. The water-level sinks to from thirty 
to forty feet from the surface and trees are more frequent and luxuriant. 
Although considerably mixed with sand, the soil is fertile, and when irrigated, 
gives as good crops as are produced in the good loam to the north. On the 
banks of the Sengar, the land is high and much cut up by ravines, and what 
little culturable soil remains is poor and of a hard, gravelly nature. The 
spring-level here falls to between fifty and sixty feet from the surface. The 
area of bad land is, however, small, and most of the Sengar villages have a 
patch of good fertile soil. The East Indian railway and the Ganges canal 
run, almost parallel to each other, through the parganah. The latter sends ont 
n ume rous distributaries whioh have to a great extent supplanted kuchcha wells. 
One remarkable feature connected with this parganah is the large number of 
hamlets, sometimes containing only one or two houses. This will acconnt for 
the great difference between the number of inhabited villages recorded (523) at 
the census of 1872 and the number (262) given at the measurement in 1871. 
In the latter papers, each village with its outlying hamlets obtains but one 
entry. Muoh of this change is due, no doubt, to the influence of the canal and 
railway, which, often, oblige a man to travel two miles to plough a field 
which he can see from his own door. Hence the tendency is to move the houses 
nearer the farms. Most of the parent villages lie sheltered under a fort-crowned 


hillock, and no better proof of the existence of a confidence, begotten of years 
of peaoe and security, can be afforded than this plantation of outlying unprotec- 
ted hamlets far away from the village-sites. 


Economical features* 


The following statement shows the jSst and pre- 
sent areas of tahsil Phaphund : — 
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The redaction of the area of barren soil is due to a more strict classification, 
and should include the area of groves and ravines, now separated, in order to 
bear comparison with the past returns. It is now confined chiefly to usar. 
The new measurement was made in the famine year 1868-69, when much land, 
especially the inferior day soil known as jhdbar , was thrown out of cultivation, 
but was, in many cases, again cultivated when the seasons became favourable. 
The increase in the revenue- free area is due to the grant of the village of Sardi 
Kh&ti to Ahmad Ali Kh&n, Risitld&r. Cultivation has increased 16*7 per cent., 
and now occupies 77 per cent, of the culturable area. The increase is due to 
the absorption of the land thrown out of cultivation by the famine of 1837-38, 
as well as to the breaking up of new land. The increase is really greater than 
it appears, for much good land has been taken up by roads, the railway and the 
canal. Of the cultivated area, 75*4 per cent, is irrigated, while only 54’7 per oent. 
was irrigated at the last settlement, giving an increase of 62 per cent. The rabi 
cultivation has increased from 44 to 52 per cent, of the total cultivated area, 
and in it wheat cultivation has risen from 9 per cent, to 11 per cent, of the total 
cultivation, bejhar from 20 to 30 per cent., and other crops by one per cent., 
while barley has fallen from 10 to one per cent., and gram from 13 to 7 per 
cent. In the kharif \ sugar-cane has risen from 5 to 6 per cent., while cotton 
has fallen from 16 to 12 per cent., and jodr from 25 to 20 per cent., and other 
crops remain unchanged. 

“The condition of both (Phaphund and Bela) parganabs,” writes Mr. Gubbins, 

in 1840, “with the exception of the villages of talukas 
Burn and Dehgawan, the flourishing state of which 
reflects great credit on the zaimuddr, was, when they came under settle- 
ment, highly deplorable. The people were depressed and impoverished in 
the extreme, the villages generally in a lamentable state of desertion, and 
one-fifth of the cultivated area abandoned.” This state of affairs is now 
happily cl&nged ; there is now a teeming population, all but the poorest 
soils is under cultivation, the value of land has almost quadrupled, irriga- 
tion has more than doubled, communications have marvellously progressed, 
balances and remissions are almost unknown, and every one is comfortably 
off. But with the parganah in the position he found it, Mr. Qubbina’ assess- 
ment cannot be considered a light one. The rate on the assessable area was 
left by him at Bs. 2-2-6 per acre, and on tho cultivated area at Rs. 3-2-7, and 
with these rates he must have reached the limit of the portion of the assets 
then demandable, or 66 per cent. The assets must therefore have increased 32 
per cent, to enable the settlement Officer to maintain the existing reve- 
nue and still come within the limit of 50 per cent., the existing standard 
of demand. Mr. C, Orosth waite found the actual rentals amounted to 
Rs. 3,11,368, or with corrections, Rs. 3,46,656, or less than double the 


Settlement. 
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existing revenue of Rs. 1,98,304. Rents are usually paid in a lump sum which 
are the last to rise, and many remained unchanged for the thirty years of tho 
past settlement. u The circumstances of the zamitidars, too, who were them- 
selves for the most part mere cultivators, unaccustomed to the management of 
estates, account also for tho stationary character of the rents. Looking at 
their sadden acquisition of the property as a godsend to themselves, they were 
neither disposed nor able to coerce their tenants.” It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to arrive at level soil-rates and to disregard the peculiar circumstances 
which lod to so low a rental. The difficulty of arriving at these rates was en- 
hanced by the uncertain value of the kuchcha biglia, which bore no fixed relation 
to any known standard. It varies almost in every field, and to be told that 
a certain number of kuchcha bighas boro a certain rent gave no information. 
Generally it is larger than the third of a standard biglia, audit is safer to reckon 
it at one-half than at one-third. This necessitated not only the record of the 
lump sum paid for a number of kuchcha biglias, but the actual measurement of 
the area for which tho rent was paid, to arrive at a correct rate per acre. Tho 
records of enhancement suits and the sub-letting rates formed a chock on tho 
actual rents and gave the actual potential letting value of each class of soil. 
The result of these inquiries may bo tabulated as follows : — 


Class of soil. 


Area in acres. 
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These rates give a rental 1 of Rs. 4,21,555, excluding the revenue-free vil- 
kgfcS, or 20*9 per cent* above the corrected rentals, and a revenue at half 


*The rental area is obtained by adding to the cultivated area the area of land newly thrown 
ofct (Or l t 97 I acres, less 194 acres specially excluded). The area actually on the rent-roll includes 
Uncultivated area, uncultivated groves (i,946 acres), and laud newly thrown out but included 
lUlgboUlMn (MJ| urea), ore total of 85,816 acres. 
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assets of Rs. 2,10,777. The revenue actually assessed was Rs. 2,10,340, and. 
the statistics of both settlements may be shown as follows : — 
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The parganah, almost up to the time of Mr. Gubbins’ settlement, was 

divided amongst large talukadfcrs : Sahir with 106 
Proprietary bo y. mah&ls ; Ruru with throe ; Jlia with 37 ; Daulatpnr, 

one ; Dehgawan, 36 ; Nawdda, eight, and Qamnaman, 12, thus leaving only 141 
mah&ls in the hands of small proprietors. W ith the exception of the Burhadirra 
taluka, comprising 27 villages, and the Harchandpur taluka of seven villages, 
there is now no large proprietor in the parganah. Most of the missing talnkas 
were sold for arrears accruing during the famine of 1837-38, and where anyone 
could establish a title, he was admitted to possession on paying np his quota of 
the arrears. If any one were unable to pay his share, it was transferred to a 
solvent co-sharer, reserving to the defaulter the right of re-entry if, at any 
future time, he could make good the money required. In this way, 152 of 
the talukad&ri villages wore disposed of. Borne of the Dehgawan villages were 
settled with the village occupants at the last settlement, subject to a talukadari 
allowance of fifteen per cent, on the revenue, to the K&yaths of Burhad&ua. 
The tenures are nearly all zamind&ri. There are only five estates with more 
than fifty co-sharers, eighteen with more than twenty, and twenty-four with 
more than ten. The following statement shows the distribution of the pro- 
prietary body : — 
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The area held as seer, or home-farm by proprietors, excluding 1 the Bar* 
had&ne and Harchandpur talukaddrs, averaged 4*1 acres to each proprietor. 
The average area held by each proprietor was 83 acres, and the average revenue 
paid by him was Re. 122-2-0. 

The transfers which took place during the currency of Mr. dubbins’ settle - 
Transfers. ment may be shown as follows,: — 



Thee® figures show a gradual decrease in transfers as 'the settlement pre- 
igrassod with an. increase in price. The prices of grain almost kepdpspace with 
tibe rise in the value of land. The average price of wheat rose from 33| sera 
for the rupee in the first decade to 21-J- sera in the third decade ; similarly the 
Pass of barley rose from fl| sers to 32$ sera ; of gram from 45£ sera to 
» of jodr from 53j sers to 30f sers ; of bdjra from 52^- sera to 29J 
•era, and of nacleaned cotton from 14 J sen to 8 sers per rupee. These 
figures represent the average of the prices ruling in Phaphund and Auraiya. 
^hera ace 7,685 holdings of tenants with a right of occupancy having an area of 
55,485 Nixes, giving an average of 7*2 acres to each tenant, for whioh. he paid 
% 44^6 per acre at settieraent. Tenanta-at-will occupied 3,333 holdings, com- 
PW* mg I3,9Q5 acres, and giving an average of 4*1 acres to each tenant, fear 
ip^ he pah^ on an average, Rs. 4-4-6 per acre in 1868-69. The araraga 
.land ; was Bs. 3-2-3 per acre on 7*119 acres. Besides this, 
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and 339 acres under groves paying a rent of Rs. 8-12-3 per acre. That gives 
an average of only Rs. 3-10-5 per. acre, while the average rate on 25,657 acres, 
enhanced during the last decade of the settlement, was Rs. 4-9-4 per acre, 
agajnst an old rate of Rs. 3-10-2. Rents are apparently not influenced by 
oaste in this parganah for Brahmans pay, on an average, Rs. 4-0-4 per acre; 
Rajputs, Rs. 3-11-9 ; Abirs, Rs. 3-9-5, and Chara&rs, Rs. 4-5-5. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Phaphund Contained 523 inhabited 

sites, of which 370 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. j20 liad between 200 and 500; 26 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; five had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Pbapbund with 
6,536. The settlement papers of 187 1 allow 262 villages, distributed amongst 344 
estates, giving an average area to each estate of 428*3 acres, and to each village 
of 226*3 acres; 39 villages are moro or leas intermingled (khetliat). The total 
population in 1872 numbered 97,574 souls (43,695 females ), giving422 tC the 
square mile or 780 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 91,755 Hindus, of whom.40,860 were females and 5,819 Musalfiri&ns, 
amongst whom 2,830 werq females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 13,656 Brahmans, of whom 5,972 were 
females ; 5,501 Rajputs, including 2,213 females ; 5,597 Baniyas (2,41 1 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes ” 
pf the census returns, which show a total of 67,001 souls, of whom 30,269 are 
females. The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in thiA parganah are the 
Kananjiya (12,975), Gaur, and Sanadh. The chief Rajput clans are the Chauhdn, 
Ganr, Sikharwdr (1,433), Kachhw&ha, R&thor, Parihdr, Bliadauria, Galliot, 
Channel, Bais, Dh&kara, Raghubansi, and Jddon. The Baniyas belong to the 
Baranwdl (1,990), Agarw&l (1,412), K asarwdni, Ajulhiyabdsi, Ma-lieswiiri, and 
Sarangi divisions. Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the 
Chamar (13,881), DMnak #,451), Gadariya (3,528); K*h4r (2,368),Teli 
(2,027), Dhobi (1,408), Kutnhdr (1,410), Hajjam (2,152), Kori (1,023), Lbdha 
(8,187), Ahir (11,131), K4yath(l,715), Lohdr, (1,157), Barhai (1,239), kurmi 
(2,123)) and K&chhi (5,734). The following castes with less than one thousand 
members each also occur; — Khatfk, Bharbhunja, SdhAr, Dark), BAri, Jlalldh, 
Na'dddf, Bhat, Kh&krob, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Patwa, Pariya, Nuniya, Natf J4t, and 
Mdli. The Musalmdus are distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,138), Sayyids (403), . 
Patbdns ( 1 ,924), and Mughals (7 6). Br ahman s, Ahlrs, Rs|jj46§; CharaSf^Lodhas, 
Kdchhis, and Garariyas form the mass of the actual iiMvetinf 
and hold 64,757 out of 76,590 acres recorded 'under 

The occupations of the people are shown in the 4tat|it3cs l ’oeiMet®dVjA ; 

■ census of 1 872. Fronrihetffe 
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age), 269 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,727 in domestio service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,195 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 21,990 in agricultural operations ; 4,092 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,739 persons returned as labourers 
and 522 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,760 as landholders, 56,535 
as cultivators, and 38,279 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, whioh are confessedly imperfect, show 818 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
53,879 souls. 

Parganah Phaphund is ad old Akbari pargfthah, to which talukas SahAr 

and SuMil were added in 1809, and in 1856 it 
contained 131,691 acres. In 1857 it received 12 
mahals or estates, from RawAlti, comprising 9,102 acres and assessed at 
Rs. 10,809, and 40 mahAls from Bela, comprising 23,708 acres and assessed at 
Rs. 44,899, and, at the same time, 23 mahAls, comprising 18,102 acres and 
assessed at Rs. 31,257, were transferred to the now parganah of Bidhuna, 
giving a net increase in area of 14,618 acres and in revenue of Rs. 24,451. 

Ra'han, a village in parganah Etawa of the Etawa district, is distant 11 
miles from EtAwa on the EtAwa branch of the Ganges canal. The population 
in 1872 numbered 759 souls. There is a second-class police-station here. The 
village formerly belonged to Saksena KAyatha of the Kadasya at. One of 
these, by name BAlkishan, was in the service of the Luoknow Nawab and in- 
creased his possessions considerably. His son Dnniyapat was obliged to sell the 
family estates in EtAvva, and RAban is now in the possession of Ganunarp Singh 
TiwSti. An ol<$ tompte near the village, and dedicated to Devi RatnAvati, dates 
frofl* the KAyath times and still attracts small assemblies of the devout in Chait 
and Ku&r. A large jhil near the village stretches to the extent ef three or 
four kos in the rains, but dries up in PhAlgno. 

RtxgTT i£khdiS( or GafijRuru, a village in parganah Bidbdna, some 30 miles 
•fcjwtnf EtAwa? had with the neighbouring hamlets a population of 2,240 souls in 
itXlto getnj jras founded by Khu&liAl Singh, Raja of Burn, about 130 
id ha! a jaarket on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Grain and doth 
.there arfpeveral resident mah^jans. The ganj was not confiscated 
_ “JfcrojK^$ ff t&Q rebel Raja in 1857. ' ' *. 

a viUage in parganah Bidhuna of the EtAwa district, on the EtAtfa 
shout 42 miles east from EtAwa* ThA popdHtion 
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SahAil was originally in the possession of a colony of Gaur Th&kurs, and was 
fonnded by one of their leaders, named NandrAm Singh, now represented by 
Harbans Singh of SahAil. The village is still known as Nandu-ke-SahAil, and 
is said to have been the head of a bdoni or cluster of 52 villages. 

Sahson, a village in parganah Bharthna of the Et4wa district, situated 
amid the r& vines of the Chambal river, is distant about 22 miles south-east from 
Et&wa. The population in 1872 was 1,268. There is a second-class police- 
station here. There is no bazar nor trade. Sahson was founded some 300 
years ago by a Thakur colony and belonged to the Baja of Cbakarnagar up to 
1857. It was then confiscated, and is now under the Court of Wards as part of 
the estate of Kunwar Zabar Singh of the Partabner family. 

Sandaus is a small village in parganah Auraiya of the Etawa district, which 
had a population of only 995 souls in 1872. Sandaus is 29 miles south of 
EtAwa as the crow flies, but from the nature of the intervening conntry it is 
exceedingly difficult of access, being separated from the sudder- station by the 
three rivers Jumna, Chambal, and Kuari or Kunwari, with their intricate net- 
work of ravines. The village lies amongst the ravines one mile to the south of 
the Kuari. This tract of country formerly belongod to the Baja of Rdtnpur, 
and was deded to the British Government about the year 1809. It was the 
head-quarters of a tabsili, but this was removed in 1894 aarntxU. Sandaus was 
formerly noted as one of the principal haunts of the PhansigAr thags, who 
hare now however been entirely expelled. Gubbins, in his report on the settle- 
ment of EtAwa, states that the resources of the zamindArs about Sandaus had 
befen greatly straitened by the expulsion of the thags. It was in a village 
named Mamai in the Gwalsar territory, about two miles west of Sandaus, that 
Lieutenant Mauneeli was killed in 1811, when in pursuit of the thags in 
puny with the Collector, Mr. flatbed. The assassins were caught and punished, 
and a well was built in Sandaus with the money given as a reward 

for the information which led to their apprehension. The village now belongs 
te a brotherhood of KachhwAha Thikure. It gave its name to a parganah in 
dUc bar** reign which was sometimes known as ParihAra i some account of its 
early fiscal and general history is given under the district notice. 

Bakdavs or ParihAra, a former t&luka of the Etiwa district, now included 
■A parganah Auraiya, comprises the tract to the south of the Chambal, and 
between it and the Bind, which is bounded an the west by taluka Sahson and ie 
tjufrcrsod by the KuAri river. The Ku&ri nnitea with the Sind between Bi- 
Hwwili imd Chareila. Sandaus and Bbareh, at the confluence of the luaw 
and the Chambal (see were assessed together in 1873 as traps Jama* 


;; Kodel, a village formerly giving its mtm A a * mah41, ia fitaatod i»_ 
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past of the civil-station. The population, in 1872, numbered 2 , 731 souls, chiefly 
Kayatlis, Brahmans, and Mab&jans. The site lies on the Kalpi and Et&wa road and 
is said to have been first settled by Saksoua Kayatlis, aud to have formerly borne the 
name of Sarai Rupa, after a Kayath named liupa. In 104211. (1632A.D.), a 
eunuch named Elcdil KL6.ii built a new sarai and mosque, and the place was 
thenceforth called after his name. A market for the salo of cattle and country 
produce is held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The Etawa and Kalpi road forms 
the principal bazar, which is drained and metalled throughout and has two 
fino stone gatewaj-s through which the road runs. The inhabitants of the 
place bear a bad character for thieving and turbulence, and extra police were 
at one time imposed on them. About a mile to the east of the town, on the 
south of the road, is a very fine baoli or masonry well, said to have been con- 
structed in former times by a Banjara, a caste to which, curiously enough, 
the construction of many works of public utility is attributed by popular 
humour. 

SaiiAI MahAjanAn, a village in parganah Bidhuna, is situated about 26 miles 
east from Etawa. The population, in 1872, numbered only 803 souls. It 
is a mere hamlet of Ruru Kliurd, one of the villages belonging to the Ruru 
Raja, which was confiscated for his rebellion in 1857 and was given in reward 
to Lula L&ik SiDgh of Harchandpur. The Sarai was founded by MaLdjans 
some 150 years ago, and Mahajans still form the more important portion of the 
inhabitants. 

SarAi SnrsHQARAN, a village in the extreme west of parganah Bidhuna, is 
distant abont 20 miles north-east from Etawa. The population in 1 872 numbered 
1,349 souls. Tradition assigns its origin to Raja Jaiehandra of Kanauj, who 
used it as a halting-place between Kanauj and Et&wa. It was afterwards occupied 
by a Musalm&n colony of workers in glass ( shhhgardn ), who manufacture 
churit, or glass bangles, which are exported to a considerable gttipnt. There 
is a market on Mondays and Fridays,' at which grain, cloth, and bangles are sold. 
The proprietary right to the village formerly belonged to the Sabaran Brahmans 
of Mdnikpur Bisa, but it has lately been purchased from them by a Chaube of 
Niw&ri, in parganah Dorapur of the Cawnpore district. 

Umren, a village in parganah Bidhiina of the Etdwa district is distant, 26 
miles from the oivil-station. Tim population in 1872 numbered 2,107 souls, 
chiefly Mdrwdris, Mab&jans, and Baniyas. The Marwdris are well to do, and 
carry on a great business in money-lending in all the surrounding country. 
The place is said to derive its name from Amrdo Singh, a Dhdkara Thdkur, 
who drove put the Meos, the original inhabitants. * The houses are for the moat 
part of brick. There is a shrine of Burbaddua, a deity to whom, within the 
memory of people now living, a buffalo used to be sacrificed whenever the rains 
'" "•’f w invariably wtisfactory result. ■ . 
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UsBAHA'rC, a village in parganah Bharthua of the Etawa district, is situated on 
the Bhartlina road, about 22 miles north-east of Etawa. The population of Nagla 
Usrahar in 1872 was 38, and of the village of Mohri, with which it is connected, 
was 705. There is a second-class police-station here. The name is said to be 
derived from * usar and * hdr ,* or the hdr or outlying fields in the plain. There is 
a bazar on Mondays and Fridays, at which some trade in cattle and grain is 
carried on. The market is held in an enclosed space, and both it and the police- 
station are in Mohri, to which Nagla Usrdhar formerly belonged. The bazar 
founded by one Cbaudhri Udhar Singh some 150 years ago. 
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Mainpuri, a district 1 of the Agra division, is bounded on the north by the* 
Eta district ; on the east by the Farukhabad district ; on the south by the 
EtAwa district, and on the west by the districts of Agra and Muttra. The 
district lies between north latitude 26°-52 , -30 /!f to 27°-30'-0" and east longi- f 
tude 78°-27M5' 9 ' to 79°-28'-30 r , with an area, in 1874, of 1,080,253 acres, or- 
1,697*27 square miles 2 and a population, in 1872, numbering 765,783 souls, of 

1 The materials for this notice are chiefly Mr, McConsghey’s parganak reports ; Mr. D. M. 
Srueaton’s report on parganah Bhongaon ; the joint report of those officers on the settlement v 
the district 5 reports by Mr* A. O. Hume, C.S, ; notes by Mr, J. L. Denniston, C.S. ; reports by* 
Uessrs. Gubbins, Edm on stone, Dick, Robinson, Unwin, and Raikes of the Civil 8 ervice, and gener- 
dly the records of the Board of Revenue* 8 The area in 184S, excluding the Eta parga- 

( 302,8^ 0 acres), comprised 982,846 acres or 135'7 square miles \ in 1863 there were, exclud- 
* *2 ** ***** parganahs (311,955 acres), 981,011 acres, or 1,532*8 squares miles; in 1866 there were 
• ^16,684 acres, or 1,066*45 square miles, and the census of 1872 gives 1,691 square miles* The- 
?y °» the recent revision of settlement hate been followed all through the present notice 
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whom 724,663 were Hindus, 40,965 were MusaJmans, and 155 were Chris- 
tians, 1 giving 452 persons to the square mile. The average length of the dis- 
trict is about 56 miles and the breadth ranges from about 42 miles to 18 miles, 
the average being about 33 miles. Of t lie total area, 608,526 acres, or 56 per 
cent., are cultivated and 128, GDI acres (including 18,818 acres under groves). 
11 "9 or per cent., are eulturable. 

The district is divided into eleven parganahs, grouped under five tabsils, 

4 . . . . . . lor the purposes of the revenue administration. The 

Administrative divisions. . 

following statement gives the statistics of area, popula- 
tion. revenue anti police jurisdiction of each fiscal sub-division : — 

Administrative sub-divisions. 
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f 

1. Mainpuri,... 

Bh 0 n g a 0 11 , 

85 

93,0 70 

108,010 

83,413 

Mainpuri Rat- 

I ) 


Suuj. 





bbanptir. 

2. Ghiror, ... 

Bapri, 

81 

91,840 

96,840 

59,461 

Aunchha, Ghi- 

Mainpuri- \ 




ror, I>ann&hai\ 

I 

3. Kurioli, ... 

Kur&oli, 

!>1 

41,770 

48,947 

33,961 

Kuruoli, Sharif- 

v 







pur. 

c 

4. Bhongaon,.. 

Bhongaon. ... 

237 

1,79,730 

177,027 

118,920 

Hhong&on, Sul- 
t&nganj, Kus- 

II. } 
Bhongaon. J 







mara. 

5. Bewar, 

Birwar, ..., 

05 

24,883 

28,029 

>8,040 

Be war. 

6. KishniNnhi- ! 

Bhongaon, ... 

87 

77,730 

72,870 

48,5671 

KJahnt, N a b S- 


Knnj. 

7. AlipurPatti, i 

Patti Alipur, 

26 

21,890 

19.558 

16,236; 

ganj. 

i 

III. i 

8. Karhal, ... j 

Kl&wa, 

m 

84,7 »0 

82,631' 

46.267 

Karhal, Karra. 

Karhal. i. 

IV. 

^ Barnalial, . . . 

KtAwo, 
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99,310 

5 B,3K: 

42,693 
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S h i k 0 h a- | 

10. Shikohabad, 

Itfpri, 
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2,78,300 
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bad. ) 






1 

Sara a ganj, 
Ar4on, Harha, 

V. y 

M 11 <i t a t ft - } 
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U kb rend, Eon- 
chlut. 

11. Mustafabad, 

Rapri, 

272 

1 

2,92,980 

1 

205,44 1 

165,476 

Jasrana, Phar- 
ha, Eka. 

bad. ) j 

Total, ... 

1 

1,433 

t »,7S, 183 
’ 1 

1 0,80,268 

765,789 



As will be shown hereafter, in the pre-Musalm&n period Mainpuri formed a 
portion of the kingdom of Kanauj, and from the con- 
Administrative ciwnge*. q Ue8fc utv m the reign of Akbar was divided between 

Bapri and Bhuiganw, or Bhongaon. From the Ain-i-Ahbari we lcam that the 


1 The detail* *Uowl29 European*, 7 American*, a Earaftian*, and Si Katlva ChristlM*, or 2*4 
in aU, giving a difference of e» unaccount 4 for j the «mr la apparently in the uuoewiTe nuna- 
hevoi SitanmuM. 
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district lay in sirkArs Kanauj and Agra, belonging to subah Agra. RApri with 
the wild tracts of ChandwAr and Hatk&nt in the Agra district belonged to 
clawtur Binna and Etawa to dastur Etawa, both of which belonged to sirkftr 
Agra. Alipur Patti, Birwar or Bewar Sonj or Sauj, and Bhongaon formed 
portions of dastur Bhongaon, and Ktirooli formed part of dastur Sakit in the 
Kanauj sirkar. In 1801, Mainpuri became the head-quarters of the great 
district of Etawa and continued to remain the seat of the chief revenue autho- 
rity until Eta and EtAwa were completely separated from it. Parganahs 
Bewar and Kuraoli came by cession from the Farukhabad Naw&b and the 
remainder of the district from the Ottdh Naw&l>. A military station was 
established at Shikohabad and a Joint Magistrate was stationed at Etawa. 
Some account of the changes that then took place has been given under the 
Etawa district. The revenue jurisdiction of the entire district in 1803 was 
entrusted to a Collector residing at Mainpuri, who had ten tahsils under 
liim -Shikohabad or Rapri, including parganahs Shikohabad, Mustafabad, and 
Ghiror; Hftziir tnhsil, including Bhongaon, Sauj, Kishni, and taluka Manchhana; 
Sakit, including Sonli&r, Sakit, Sirhpura, Sahawar, KarsAna, and Amanpur ; 
Kdsganj, including Soron and Kdtganj ; Etawa, comprising Bibamau, 
Auraiya, Sandaus, Barhpura, and Talgr&m. Sauj was subsequently transferred 
to Farukhabad. Gradually lesser areas were divided off and placed under 
separate sub-collectors. Early in 1810, Sauj was transforred to Etfitwa 
from Farukhabad. In 181.5, Mr. Yalpy received charge of Shikohabad tahsil, 
including Muhammadpur-Labhaua and Dehli-Jakhan, and in 1817 Ivuraoli 
was received from Farukhabad. In 1837, the Mainpuri juiisdiction was res- 
tricted to Sah&war-Kars&nn, Eta-Sakit, Sirhpura, Kuriioli, Shikohabad, Mus- 
tafabad, Ghiror, Sauj, Karhal, Kishui-Nahiganj, Bhongaon, Alipur-Patti, and 
Manchhana. In 1824, the old parganah of Rapri was dismembered and 
divided into “ kismat atcwal," subsequently known as parganah Shikohabad ; 
“ kismat ditam afterwards called parganah Mustafabad and pt 6 *!taah Ghiror. 
From the earliest times, RApri has been intimately connected with the neighbour- 
ing parganah of Chandw&r. The physical features of both tracts are the same, 
the people were the same and were equally noted for their turbulence and their 
bravery, and with the aid of the Bhadauriya colony of Hat k Ant were able to 
bid defiance to tbe moat powerful governors, being always sure of a safe retreat 
amid tbe rugged raviny country along the Jumna and the Chambal. Indeed, 
it may fairly be said that now, for tbe first time in the world’s history, has the 
long arm of the law been able to penetrate these fastnesses. For these reasons 
the boundaries between Rapri and Chandw&r were always uncertain and 
depended much on tbe wishes of the individual for the time being in possession. 
Parganah Rapri, at the cession, included much of Chandwar, and it would be 
almost impossible to state distinctly whnt. portions of the parganah then belonged 
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to Cbandwdr and what portions should be included in RApri proper. Main- 
puri belonged to Manehhana, which itself was formed out of Bhongaon. 
Kishni-Nab/ganj also formed a part of the same parganah. Bewar was 
received from Farukhabad in 1840. To the south of Bapri was parganah 
Haveli EtAwa, from which a great part of parganah Bibamau, made up of 
tappas Dehli and Jakhan, was formed. Bibamau was again broken up and dis- 
tributed between BarnAhal, Etawa, and Shikohabad, and Karhal, also a tappa 
of Etawa, was constituted a separate parganah. In 1850-51 parganah Bhongaon 
and taluka Manchbana were united under the name Bhongaon- Manchbana. 
In 1861, parganah Sauj was broken up and divided between Karhnl and Main* 
pnri, which for a time were known as Mainpuri Mai Sauj ShimAIi and Karhal 
Mai Sauj Janubi. Since then the changes that have occurred have been chiefly 
internal between parganah and parganah within the district. The Judge of 
Mainpuri has civil and criminal appellate jurisdiction all over the district. 
The Subordinate Judge and the Munsif of Mainpuri and the Munsif of Shikoh- 
abad divide the original civil jurisdiction between them. There were nine 
magisterial courts in 1860-61 and 12 in 1870-71, exclusive of the courts of the 
canal officers. In 1860-61, there were 13 civil and revenue courts, including 
those of tahsilclars empowered to hear rent suits, and in 1870-71 there were 12. 
There were five covenanted civil officers at work in 1860-61 and four in 1 870-71, 
In 1875, the district staff comprised a covenanted Civil Judge, a Native Sub- 
ordinate- Judge, and two Munsifs; a covenanted Magistrate-Collector, Joint- 
Magistrate, and two Assistant-Collectors ; a Native Deputy-Collector ; five 
tab slid Ars invested with judicial powers: a District Superintendent of Police ; a 
Civil Surgeon ; an Assistant Opium Agent, and a Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
There was one Honorary Magistrate, Raja Lachhman Singh. 

The country throughout presents an almost level appearance without any 

considerable elevations and with very few inequalities* 
Indeed, the only exceptions to the general level are the 
sand-ridges to the west of the district, the sandy undulations in the neighbour- 
hood of the KAli and the Isan, and the ravines along the Jumna to the south- 
west. The sand-ridges run in a long, low line, about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, through parganahs Shikohabad and Mustafabad. The Jumna ravines 
are about two miles in breadth and are almost completely unculturabie* This 
plain is skirted on the north-east by the KAli Nacli and on the south-west by 
the Jumna. Both these rivers have a course to the south-east, and between 
them and in almost parallel courses run the four lesser streams — the Isan, the 
Ariod, the Sengar, and the Sarsa. The course of these streams is also to the 
south-east, and shows that there is a gradual slope from nortb-west to south- 
east. Taking the district from north to south, the average fail of the rivers, 
excluding Che Jumna, is 1*5 feet per mile, and the aver ^ge slope of the surface 
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Heights. 


of the country is 1-2 feet per mile. A line of levels taken across the district 
from the Jumna to the K&li shows that the water-sheds of the streams running 
through it at the point of intersection are almost exactly the same height above 
the level of the sea. The highest point in the district is only 139 feet above 
the lowest. The following statement, compiled from the records of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, shows the ascertained levels above the sea at Karachi 

of the survey lino in this district. The top of the 
30th milestone from Agra on the Agra and Cawnpore 
road shows 537*03 feet; of the 31st, shows 535’S 8 feet, and of the 32nd, shows 
534*08 feet. The level of the rails of the down lino opposite the railway 
chainage 50*0 is 538*35 feet, and tlio platform crossing above is 542*06 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Great Trigonometrical Survey bench-mark is 
imbedded two paces east of steps leading to the east end of the railway 
platform, close to the water-tank, and two paces inward from the ash-pit and 
shows 538*78 feet. The level of the rails opposite the junction of theAligarh 
and Et&wa railway divisions is 538*81 feet. The following heights are taken 
along the Grand Trunk road to Cawnpore : — 

Top of mile-stone 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


40th 

42nd 

43rd 

46th 

47th 

48th 

49th 


Ditto 5 1st ... 

Ditto 62nd 

Top of centre of north-west para- 
pet wall at Gtairor over canal, ... 

Bench-mark at south-east corner 
of GhJror canal chsuki. 

Top of canal milestone, 67th from 
Nino, •*. ... «•• ... 

Ditto 66 th ditto. 

Ditto 66 th ditto, 

Ditto 64th ditto. 

Ditto 63rd ditto. 

Plinth of milestone, 62nd ditto, 

G. T. Hoad from Agra, 64th top of 

atone, ••• •■• ••• *•« 

Ditto 66 th ditto, 

Ditto 68th ditto, 

Top of centre of west parapet wall 
of bridge over canal at Datmi- 
har, .ft ft Mft ft. ft ..ft ••• 


628*02 


526 68 
625 28 

526 24 

535*04 
522 24 


525*24 

522 16 
625*7 5 

634*23 

527*29 

528*52 
6J9 27 
680*56 
581*92 
634*11 
634*42 

5*5*48 

624 82 
621 85 


Top of centre of west parapet wall 
of bridge at 80-8 1st mile. 

Plinth of milestone on Cawnpore 
bmneh cans l on the 58th mile 
from Nanu,... ... 

Ditto 60 th ditto. 

Ditto 63rd ditto. 

Top of centre of west pa? ape t of 

Singhpur bridge 

Bench-mark opposite entrnnee to 
Mainpuri jail, 

Stone bench-mark imbedded four 
foot, from south-east corner of the 
canal chu.uk i nt Singhpur,... 

Flinth of milestone 66th from 
Nanu, ... ... ... ... 

Ditto 68th ditto, 

Top of raile-stone 7uth ditto, 

Ditto 7 2nd r&o. 

ninth of mile-stone 74th ditto. 
Ditto 7 5th ditto, 

Ditto 79th ditto. 

Ditto 80th ditto, 

Ditto 8 1st ditto. 

Ditto 83rd ditto. 

Ditto 84th ditto. 

Top of milestone 85ih ditto. 

Plinth of milestone 87th ditto, 
Top of centre of west parapet wall 
of bridge at Kaer/.ds, ... ... 

Ditto of bridge at ttamnagar. 


507*41 


625 55 
622*27 
620 56 

523*29 

51100 


617*83 

516*93 
615 71 
51337 
611*67 

508*09 
505*37 
501*59 
600*62 
6(11*72 
498*56 
496*83 
496 78 
494 75 

5 1 046 
500 63 


Mark twu puces from south-east 
531*71 corner of ftfimnugar chaukt, .... 494 31 

The Jumna flows along the sooth-western boundary of the district and separ- 
ates parganah Shikobabad from parganah B&h Pand- 
hat of the Agra district. The course is south-east and 
n*r, The banks, in places, rise abruptly from the waterjft jgdge to a 
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heigh tof eighty to one hundred feet, and leave, at their base, barely room for 
a narrow broken footway ; and, again, in other places, they rise gradually upwards 
and leave room for fertile expanses of alluvial land to the extent of half a mile 
or more, known as kachdr , and occasional beds of sand. From the top of the 
bank, the ravines or hehar stretch inland from a quarter of a mile to two miles 
in breadth. They are almost entirely devoid of cultivation, but afford good 
pasturage to cattle, which are kept in great numbers by the lawless and turbu- 
lent tribe of Ph&tak Ahirs, who settled here some centuries ago. In addition to 
the kachdr there is a belt of fertile alluvial land, known as 6//a</«a, which w inds 
through the ravines bordering on Ponchha, Orawar, and Or&war Mandua. It 
formed a portion of the old bed of the J umna and joins the existing bed at both 
ends. It is about the same breadth as the new bod with its kachdr , and is simi- 
larly bounded by precipitous ravines. Some years ago a boat, in fair preserva- 
tion, was found imbedded in this l>ha<?na, at a considerable depth below the 
surface. There is little loss from diluvion or gain from alluvion along 
the Jumna in this district. There is no irrigation from the Jumna, nor is any 
needed for the kachdr land subject to yearly inundation. Here, as soou as 
the water recedes and the proper season has arrived, the plough is run through 
die land and the seed is sown without the labour of irrigation or preliminary 
cultivation so needed elsewhere. The crops produced are equal in quantity, 
quality, and weight to the best grown elsewhere. Tlio river is nowhere fordable 
even in the cold and dry seasons. There are ferries at Narangi Bab, Orawar 
Mandua, Kaur6ri, Kaehhpura, B&rab&gh, and Harha. The naxigation is impeded 
somewhat in the rains by the existence of eddies near JSdrangi B4b, Or&war, 
Muhammadpur, and Badaura. Kunkur reefs appear in the bed of the river near 
Kurin, and though partially cleared, it requires some skill and caution to 
avoid them. Sand-banks, too, in the dry season, form hindrances to the boats 
passing, which, however, can easily be surmounted. There is little navigation 
connected this district on the Jumna, and there are no marts or depdts 
for trade on its bank here. 


The K4li Nadi flows along the north-eastern boundary of the district, 
K*U Nadi. separating parganahs Kurioli, Mainpuri, and Alipur 

Patti from parganahs Barna and Azamnagar of the 
Bta district and parganahs Bhongaon, Be war, and a part of Mabiganj 

from parganah Shamsabad of the Farukbabad district. It is a narrow stream, 
and though fordable only at certain places during the spring and summer 
months, it is not navigable, but might easily be rendered so for boats of light 
burden. There is a bridge at Madanpur, on the Farukbabad road, just beyond 
the boundary of the district, and elsewhere the Kill is crossed by ferries or 
bridges-of-boats, which latter are removed daring the rate*. Even in 
the rates the current is not strong and flows through a belt of low alluvial soil 
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of varying breadth, confined on both sides by high sand blurt's which rise 
abruptly out of it. The bed sometimes shifts, and though it often preserves a 
middle course between these sand -ridges, it usually keeps close to one of them, 
throwing the whole of the khddir land to the other side. This alluvial land 
often extends to half a mile, and, owing to the height of the hanks, was not, 
formerly, subject to annual inundations except near Jamiapor, to the north of 
parganah Kurdoli. Of late years, however, considerable flooding has taken 
place from the use of the river as a canal escape. The klmdir of the Kali 
is fairly good and is only occasionally broken in upon by a projection from 
the sandy slopes which form the banks. Above tho khddir , the high land 
continues for a mile or two marked by inequalities of the surfaco and form- 
ing a physical feature easily recognizable. It then merges in the level up- 
lands intervening between the Kali and the Isan. Tho steop character of tho 
banks in many places precludes the possibility of any benefit being derived 
from the river, either as a depositor of alluvial soil or as a source of irrigation, 
during its course through Kuraoli. Further south the khddir becomes more 
un iform, and hero, from its inherent moisture, requires little irrigation. In 
Bewar, water is only needed for sugar-cane, and in seasons of unusual drought 
for wheat and the like. It is in these dry seasons that the khddir is most 
productive; when the rain-fall is excessive, the soil becomes water-logged, reh 
appears on the surface, and the seed germinates badly. In 1868-69, a year of 
drought and famine, the rabi crops in the khddir were most luxuriant, and in 
1870, a year of unusual rain, they were blighted and poor. Water is found 
close to the surface, often at a depth of only a few inches, and where wells 
are needed, they can easily be dug in a good firm soil. In the portion of the 
khddir immediately bordering ou the river irrigation is not needed at all, so 
that in no case is there any necessity for using the water of the river itself. 

Next to the Kdli comes the Isan, which is here a considerable stream. 
Is N»di nowhere fordable in the rains. During the hot and 

cold seasons the stream is small, and in years of un- 
usual drought it dries up altogether. It is bridged on the Ghiror and Kurdoli 
road at Madban, on the Etdwa and Farukhabad road at Kusmara, and twice 
near the civil-station. The Isan rises in the Aligarh district, 1 and during 
ita oourse through this district to its junction with the Kdknadiya near Gopdl- 
pur, about three miles north-west of Mainpnri, it runs through loam and uaar 
soil. Here it has e comparatively shallow bed and often overflows the noigh- 
bouring lands in time of flood, and has a considerable expanse of low-lying 
alluvial land of tolerably good character along its banks. The water in the 
river here it too shallow daring the dry season and too uncertain in its character 
to admit of its bring used for irrigation. Beyond Gopdlpur, the character of 

* GmsUmt, tt, 8M- 
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the liver itself and the aspect of the country bordering on it change completely. 
The bed is deeper, the banks are more steep, the current is stronger, and the 
area of inundation is considerably confined. Instead of usar> high banks of 
white and undulating sand appear, and the soil for a long distance on either 
side is light and mixed with sand. Not only is the area of alluvial land very 
much smaller, but the deposit left by the river is more mixed with sand and 
is less valuable ; except near Mainpuri and some large villages, where it is 
made use of for growing melons and other hot-weather vegetables. There are 
a few places where the Isan spreads out for several hundred yards, and a few 
where deep pools exist all the year round. In the rains, in favourable seasons, 
fords exist ; but, as a rule, bambu rafts, supported on earthen vessels, are used 
for crossing passengers. From Mainpuri downwards a good deal of irrigation 
takes place on both sides, although the sandy ridges along its banks, in many 
cases, prove an insurmountable obstacle. 

jljg jjjnd or Arind also rises 1 in the Aligarh district and enters this dis- 
trict to the north of parganah Mustafabad, between 
Rind or Arind. tfae Et ^ wa an< i Cawnpore branches of the Ganges 

Canal. It flows in a very sinuous course through the centre of the district 
from the extreme north-west corner to the extreme south-east corner. In 
seasons of ordinary rain-fall it dries up after the rains, and, very often, 
throughout the first half of its course in this district, its bed is cultivated 
with rabi crops. Of late years, its use, as a canal escape, has compelled 
the cultivators to abandon this practice, in a great measure, but the 
benefit which the adjoining lands derive from the water more than 
compensates for the small area thus rendered unfit for cultivation. Tho 
Rind is said to be fordable everywhere in the rains, but in times of very 
high flood it can only be crossed at certain places. The Rind differs in 
many respqgts from the Kali and the Jsan. Its course is singularly 
winding and follows every slight depression in the surface of the country, 
so that it frequently flows in a direction opposite to its general course. 
In the Ghiror parganah, for instance, it was found by actual measurement 
fW itg course was very close upon three times as long as a straight line 
between the two extreme points. The consequence of this is, that the stream 
is a sluggish one, the bed also is shallow and little below the level of the ad- 
joining country, so that in time of flood the Rind overflows and forms a broad 
sheet of slowly moving water which, on subsiding, fertilises the country over 
which it has with a rich deposit of loam. In this respect it differs con- 

siderably from the Isan. Moreover, the country traversed by the Rind is sin- 
gularly free from the presence of sand in the soil, which consists chiefly of 
u$ar, loam, and day. Close to the boundary of the district, in parganah 

1 Qawttecr, U.,S46. , 
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Kishni-N abigan j , the bed of the Rind becomes deeper and straighter, Us current 
more rapid, its deposit less fertile, and the area inundated during the rains is 
more confined, thus preparing for the development of the sand-hills and ravines 
which are found further on in the Et&wa district. 

The Sengar, too, rises in the Aligarh district 1 and enters this district on its north- 
western frontier, in parganah Mnstafabad. It drains 
Sengar Kadi. ^h e whole of the extensive water-shed lying between the 

Rind and the Sarsa, and is never dry except in seasons of deficient rain-fall. Its 
volume, of late years, has been considerably increased by its use as a canal escape. 
In the upper portion of its course it comprises two branches, the Sengar 
proper and the Senhar or * second Sengar.’ These unite at Kheriya on the 
confines of parganah Mnstafabad and up to their point of junction resemble the 
Rind, in the goodness of the alluvial land lying in their bed and in the charac- 
ter of the soils through which they pass : but beyond their confluence poor 
soil and sand-ridges begin to appear along the hanks, the stream increases in 
rapidity, its bed becomes deeper, aud small ravines shoot out at right angles to 
it, which, further on, in the Et&wa district, almost rival those of the Jumna in 
depth and grandeur. Both branches, in several places, stretch out into wide 
expanses, such as those of Pilakhtar Path and Dnndi on the Sengar proper 
and Deohli on the Senhar : Kherij-a Masfihar and Takba in parganah Shikoh- 
afaad,and Rhainsi, D&Iupnr, and Maramai in parganah Barnahal. In the rains 
there are numerous fords, the principal of which are Pilakhtar, Rudrpur, 
Mustafabad, Dundi, Khtidad&dpur, Darapur, Milauli, Jasr&na, and Bajhera on 
the Sengar proper, and at Deohli, Nizampur, Bil&spnr, and Atarra on the second 
Sengar, all of which are in parganah Mustafabad. Further down are Kanak- 
pnr, Khizrpur, and Halpura. As a source of irrigation, the Sengar is more un- 
important still than the other rivers in tho lower part of its course. In the 
upper portion, too, the smallness of the supply practically precludes its use for 
irrigation purposes. 

The Sarsa separates from the Sengar near Umnrgarb, in parganah Jalesar 

of tho Agra district, and flowing through parganahs 
Jalesar and Firozabad, enters tho Mainpuri district at 
the south-west corner of parganah Shikohabad, close to its chief town. The 
drainage area in this district is restricted, and it runs through an almost con- 
tinuously cultivated tract characterised by a light soil of sand and loam. There 
is little usar along its banks, and sandy ridges are only met with near Shikoh- 
abad. The stream is almost perennial, though, in the dry season, water barely 
sufficient for the low-dying lands along its banks is found. . The banks are well- 
defined and the alluvial land is more extensive and more fertile than that alo ng 
*he6engir. The soli is naturally excellent and moist and hardly requires any 
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irrigation in ordinary years, when it produces luxuriant rain crops. There are 
bridges on each of the roads leading to the railway-stations of Bh&cMbXi and 
Shikohabad, ami, even in the rains, it is fordable at Sakhni, Bauain, B&nipura, 
Baltigarh, Bajhera Khurd, Ac. The water is seldom or never used to irrigate 
the uplands, partly on account of the scanty and uncertain supply and partly 
from the considerable difference in level which generally exists. Its influence 
in this direction is therefore almost altogether confined to the alluvial land 
along its banks. 

Amongst the minor streams, the Aganga is a small and unimportant drain* 

age line, which takes its rise in a tank near the town of 

Minor streams. ^ 

Shikohabad, runs through parganah s Shikohabad and 
Barnahal, and falls into the Sengar a few hundred yards within the Etawa dis- 
trict. For the first half of its length it is merely the connecting link between 
a line of marshes, and it is often difficult to trace its course ; but, towards its 
junction with the Sengar, its bed is deep and well defined and sand-ridges and 
even ravines are partially developed along its banks. It contains no water in 
the dry season, but its bed has a fair proportion of alluvial land except towards 
the Sengar, where the tardi gives place to sand and bare, barren soil. A large 
portion of the bed ia under cultivation during the rainy season. The K&kniya 
or K&knadiya, a tributary of the Isan, which it strongly resembles in every res- 
pect, rises in parganali Sakit of the Eta district, and, after a somewhat 
winding course, through parganahs Kuraoli and Mainpuri, joins the lean 
near Gopiilpur, a short distance north-west of the town of Mainpuri. The 
Hasemar Niila conveys the drainage from the B&semar jbil on the Mainpuri 
and Kur&oli road into the Kaknadiya. The Nadiya forms the largest and 
most important of the channels which convey the excessive rain-fall into the 
Jumna. It rises rapidly during the rains and as suddenly ceases with the 
rain-fall that caused it. The Puraha and Ahnoya, tributaries of the Rind, rise 
in the marshes of parganah Karbal. The length of the Alineya, from its head 
to its junction with the Rind, is fifty miles. It rises in an extensive series of 
depressions to the east of the Etawa branch of the Ganges canal and receives 
the drainage from the Bansak, SArh, Bhanti, and Rurna jhils. The Puraha or 
Phfira rises in the vicinity of Sauj, to the south-east of parganah Kiahni, and 
ia fed by the jhils of Sauj, Kondar, Deokati, Timrakh, and Baker. The super- 
ficial area of land included between the two rivers ia estimated at 450 square 
miles- Neither of these streams have, in this district, well-defined beds, but 
further on, in BtAwa, they attain to the dignity of riven with the khddira and 
ravines so characteristic of the DuAb rivers. The UjhiAni oils, in the same 
parganah, becomes a tributary of the Sengar and carries of the superfluous 
moisture from the marshes to the south-west. Adi these streams and drainage 
lines are devoid of water daring the dry season, and during the rains they 
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offer no impediments to communication. As already noted, the only navigable 
river is the Jumna, and with the exception of a small quantity of cotton for 
K&lpi and Mirzapur, there is no river-trade carried on in this district. About 
two hundred men, chiefly Kah&rs, practise fishing as an addition to their means, 
of livelihood. It is said, with what Teason I do not know, that the KAli could 
be utilised as a water-power for corn-mills, but with the rail and the canal so 
near, the works necessary could hardly prove remunerative. 

The following statement shows the character of each river where it is crossed 
by the principal roads. All the minor rivers are 
Cfasncter of -he riT«r«. bridged except the Sengar, on the Mainpuri and Sarsa- 

ganj unmetalled road, and the Sarsa, on the Sarsaganj and Batesar ( nnmetallod 
road. 1 
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THa great natural soil-divisions, here as elsewhere in the middle du&b^nre 
mattiydr or clay, bhdr or sand, dumat or loam, and 
®° U *' pCiya or light loam. The principal constituents of 

these soils are silica and alumina. Carbonate of lime, magnesia, oxide of iron 
and various salts also occur, but the silica and alumina are the most important, 
and according to the proportion in which Ihey are found is the class of soil 
determined. Thus mattiydr contains much alumina and little silica while 

bhdr oontains much tfilica and little alumina. Mattiydr 
is a stiff, hard, unyielding, and often sour, clay and of a 
dark colour. The surface shrinks and* cracks in clry weather into a net-work of 
fissures, bat as soon as rain fallfc the inner* side of these fissures swell out and close 
up, “the surface thos becoming a mass of sticky clay. This soil is Usually Sound 
near jhfls and wherever water o«$|edt8. • The settlement Officers e: 
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localization of mattiydr as “ due to the fact that the alumina of the surrounding 
slopes, being soluble, had been gradually transported by the action of water 
and deposited in and around the beds of the jhils and the shallow alluvial 
basins of the streams. Consequently, the slopes themselves, thus deprived 

of the greater part of their alumina, are always 

Mattiydr , , , , ’ , J 

lighter m soil -than the uplands beyond, and are 
sometimes altogether barren ; while the mattiydr below becomes stiifer as it 
approaches the centre of the basiu of deposit. The chief qualities of mattiydr 
are 

(1.) The extreme minuteness and powerful adhesiveness of its particles 
giving it compactness and tenacity. 

(2.) Its strong chemical affinity to, and its great capacity for, the absorb- 
tion of water enabling it to hold more than twice its own weight of mois- 
ture. 

(3.) The slowness with which it absorbs, tbo tenacity with which it retains 
and its tardiness in imparting moisture ; inasmuch as when dew has fallen 
it is evaporated by the sun before it. can affect even the surface, and iu 
seasons of drought, so far as the soil itself is concerned, plants derive less mois- 
ture than if they were growing in pure sand. 

( 4 .) Its power of retarding tho decomposition of animal and vegetable 
matter. 

It will thus be perceived that the successful ploughing of mattiydr land 
must depend on the luck of a favourable season— not too wet and not too dry. 
For if it be too wet, the soil will clog the plough, which only traces furrows 
in it without turning up fresh soil ; the extremely plastic character of the clay 
gauging it simply to roll back to where it had been. If, again, it bo too dry, 
it resists the plough with the obstinacy of brick, and its tillage becomes scarcely 
possible, and at any rale very costly. Owing to the density and obduracy of 
mattiydr, those' plants thrive best which have the smallest and most fibrous 
roots, such as rioe, wheat, gr$m, and peas ; whilst plants with bulbous roots do 
pot floprjsh on it. When it is covered with an. uniform shallow sheet of water, 
during the rain#, rice is usually grown. When it is irregular in surface, or is 
pot always under water, or where the water lies too deep for rice, no kharif 
crops can be grown j but the land, if available ip time, may be cropped with 
rabi.” The worBt description of mattiydr is known as maiydr or kdbar . It is a 
hard, inferior clay, mixed with usar and occurs always lower than the sur- 
rounding land, occupying often the natural drainage beds- It produces only 
the poorest rice and a scanty crop of barley. If the rains are too light, rioe 
cannpt be planted, and if they are too heavy , the ground gets swamped. In the 
rabi, bfrley can only be sown when ipttch,water is pot required. Mr. 
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improved by clay, carried of! from the high fields/' In many respects it cor- 
responds to the jhdbar of Et&wa. 

Where the alumina has been carried away by the action of the water, the 
silica left behind gives the hlitir soil, which is charact- 
erized (1) by the size and hardness of its particles 
and their want of affinity which renders the soil friable and porous; (2) its 
•lender capacity for absorption, being able to retain only one-fourth its weight 
of water; (3) the rapidity with which it absorbs and gives off moisture ; (4) 
its power of self-supply by capillary attraction of moisture from below, and 
(5) its facility for accelerating the decomposition of organic matter. Bhtir can 
be ploughed in all seasons with little labour and at a small cost, and it rapidly 
absorbs the rain-fall, allowing it to drain to the subsoil beneath. Path is the 
name given to hhdr where it runs along in uneven ridges above the level 
of the surrounding country. In the sandy circles of parganah Karaoli 
there is a peculiar soil resembling, but easily distinguished from blu'tr, and 
which is known as tikuriya. It is harder than hhur and of a red ler colour. 
It occurs oftenest in hfa.tr tracts, but is also foun l in dumut. Its character- 
istic qualities arc its power of absorbing a great quantity of moisture without 
any injury to its productive power and the quickness with which it dries up. 
It has, on the other hand, the disadvantage of v * pairing more water, and 
where two waterings will suffice for Wmr, three will bo required for dumat and 
four for tikuri/ia . Although hhur requires more water at. the time it manages 
to retain it longer. Tho broad distinctions between hhdr and mnttlyar are 
the facility with which the matth/dr retains and confines large supplies of 
moisture, while hhur can only absorb a small portion of water and gives it 
off again readily. The former, on becoming saturated, prevents the downward 
passage of tho water, while tho latter allows it to descend too freely. Neither 
of them possesses the characteristics of really good soils. u Both are extremes w 
the one is compact and hard, the other loose And yielding; the one hoards its* 
moisture and manure miserly, the other spends it * thrift Iessly.” Consequently, 
the loamy soils, vthich form a mixture of both, are the more productive. Dumat * 

as its name implies, comprises sand and clay in almost 
equal proportions, while in ptlhjcr tho sand somewhat 
predominates; Both insensibly merge the otja into the other, but the best 
dumat can always be readily distinguished from the worst piliya. The 
former is generally u of a rich brownish colour, adhesive without tenacity, 
friable without looseness, slippery and greasy when wet and with a soapy 
feeling when dry, and cutting like a cheese when ploughed wet.” The piliya % 
Jui its name shows, is of a yellowish colour. A mixture of dumat and. 
iand, found in Kor&oli, is called there miUna s and tho rod Sand underlying 
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The artificial elassification of soils, according to' their position, is primarily 
artificial elsasificstiou into uplands (bdngar) and the lowlying alluvial strips 
,oiu along the river valloys known as tardi. The latter in- 

cludes the kaehdr , bhagna, and Hr of the Jumna basin. The cultivated area 
is again divided into wet and dry. In addition to these broad divisions, the 
division into gauhdn or bcira, or lands lying close to the village site; which are 
well manured and highly cultivated ; manjha , those more removed and partially 
manured ; and barha, or outlying lands, is generally recognized in this district. 
The settlement Officers write : — “ In marking off the ganhdn lands it has 
been our practice generally to sink their purely natural differences, because, 
from the constant application of manure to them, their producing powers 
were nearly equalized. For assessment purposes it was necessary to sub- 
divide the gauhdn into two, three, and even sometime* four classes, in view 
of their varying fertility, dependent on more or less abundant supplies of manure, 
greater or less facilities for irrigation, higher or lower standards of cultivation, 
and to some extent on their differing natural qualities of soil. For the same 
reasons a like system of classification was sometimes adopted in the manjha , 
where it seemed called for. The two main {mints upon which the classification 
of the barha lands turned were (l) the natural soil differences; (2) the pre- 
sence or absence of irrigation. In the eastern half of the district we amalga- 
mated the gauhdn and manjha and classified them as one under the name of 
‘home circle.’ In the western half they have been retained distinct.” 

The character and quality of tho local drainage exercise a considerable influ- 
ence upon the quality and distribution of these soils. 1 
Th« great soil tracts. The Itan, up to its junction with the Kaknadiya, flow* 

slowly in a shallow bed, bat, after that, the bed deepens, the current gets 
iffbnger, and the volume increases. Similarly, the Semgar, up to its junc- 
tion with the Senhar, is a sluggish stream, but after receiving its tributary, 
it becomes a rapid river, flowing" through a deep and well-defined bed. The 
Bind is always alow, shallow; and winding, and the Sarsa varies very little 
in its course. Parallel to t he s e rivers and with the same direction are the 
three great soil tracts : the northern sand tract between the Isan and the Kili, 
the central loam tract between the Isan and Ktknadiya on the north, and the 
Sarsa on the south and the southern mixed tract between the Sana and the 
Jumna. From the thin strips of alluvial land which forms the bed .of the 
K41i, on the east of the district, the ’curftee of the country rises rapidly to a 

line of barren sandy nio«nd* and hollows. A portion 
Tb« wub tmi. country then intervenes for a short distance be- 

fore the descent to the lean is reached. The slope is^gradual here, for the bad 
of the Isan at a distance of from four to six miles from thearster-shed between 
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tlie river* is at a higher level than the bed of the Kali uadi, at a distance of 
two to three mile*. The characteristics of this Kali-lsan du&b are the prepon- 
derance of sand in the soil, the scantiness of irrigation, and the consequent 
difficulties in seasons of drought. But it is not uniform in appearance or quality 
and contains much loam in the northern part. If a line be drawn from Bhon- 
i?aon to the edge of the distriot beyond Akbarpur Auncha and another line 
from Kurdoli to the same point, these lines, with the Grand Trunk road as their 
base, enclose a triangular tract in which loam with jhils and dhdk ( Butea fron- 
doea j jungle continually appear. There is land of a similar quality to the north- 
west side of this triangle and to the south of Bhongaon, but the triangle covers 
the greater portion of such land to the west of the Grand Trunk road. To the 
east of the road and between Kurdoli and Bhongaon there is a distinct band of 


loam, about two miles in breadth. The drifting sand runs in two ridges along the 
banks of the K41i and the Isan, and continues along the Kdknadiya from the 
point of bifurcation at Gopalpur. These ridges gradually intermingle with the 
plain between the river valleys, and as the distance between the rivers increase 
so the character of the soil improves. Thus, in the centre and western portions 
of the small parganali of Bewar and the portion of Bhongaon immediat ely to the 
south, where the Kali and the Isan approach each other more nearly than else- 
where, the sand ridges are extensive and the level plain between them is restricted 
in area and light in soil. On the other hand, between Kurdoli and Bhongaon, 
where the distance between the two rivers is doubled, the intervening level plain 
spreads out, and, as noted above, contains considerable patches of loam. 

The second or loam tract comprises the entire country between the Isan and 
the Sengar, and in many places across the Sengar to 
the barsa* loe country intersected by the Bind in of 
the same character. In the south-east, the transition from sand to loam is guide* 
what gradual, a little mixed soil comprising the land where the sandy belt along 
the Isan mingles with the loam and further west intervenes, as is natural, id 
passing away from a stream with sueh defined banks as the Isan possesses in 
the lower part of its course. With this exception and the appearance of the 
mixed features of the southern tract along the upper course of the Sengar, 
there is little else beside loam and clay in this loamy tract, which comprises the 


southern . halves of parganabs Kishni-Nabiganj and Bhongaon, the whole of 
* Karhal, the northern corner of Barndhal, the whole of Ghiror, the greater 
part of Mainpuri, the southern corner of Kurdoli, the whole of Mustafabad, and 
a great slice of the northern portion of Shikohabad. This central region is the 
garden of the distriot, and stretches out, from cast to west, in one unbroken 
plain of high cultivation ; luxuriant crop! and copious irrigation culminate in 
the Mustafabad parganah, in which every advantage, natural and artifical, are 
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with the Senhar, the firm loam, however, yields to a light soil, which here Rn<l 
there breaks out into sand-ridges, cats into the surrounding country and widen- 
ing as it goes on until, on nearing the Et&wa frontier, the gradually narrowing 
tongue of loam and user disappears, and merges into the third or southern 
tract. The central and northern portions of the loamy tract are covered with 
jhils, and there is a considerable amount of jungle in the extreme south-west. 
Parganah Ghiror has great stretches of utar which, in the rains, become sheets 
of water. The water deepens in parganah Karhal, forming jhils and marshes, 
and further in the south-east of Bhongaon, Kislmi-Nabiganj, and the extreme 
south-east of Karhal, there are groups of jhils many of which are always tilled 
with water. It is here that tho large ilhak jungles are found. 1 The entire 
tract is singularly free from sand. In Mustafa bad, however, ono line of sand 
runs almost due north and sonth and can easily be traced from the borders of 
the Firozabad parganah through Mnstafabad and Shikohabad until it merges 
in the Jumna ravines. It is considerably above the level of the surrounding 
country, rises rather abruptly from it, and the line of demarcation between its 
soil and the loam on either side is clearly marked. It appears to have no con- 
nection with the country through which it passes, differing in this respect 
from the sand-ridges on the Kali and Isan which gradually merge into the ad- 
joining loam. A similar, though smaller, ridge adjoins it on tho east. The soil 
to the north of Shikohabad resembles that of Mustafabad, and stiff loam and 
large usar plains abound. High bhur tracts occur especially in belts running 
parallel to the Sengar and near its banks, and there the soil rs poor and the 
surface is often uneven and raviny. The prevailing characteristic soil is, how- 
ever, a light but rich yellow loam forming a kind of mean between pure loam 
and sand. It is much superior to sand and very little inferior to natural 
loam. 

We next come to the tract of mixed soils lying between the Sarsa and the 
A . Jumna which comprises a mixture of sand and loani 

in a proportion not found elsewhere. The southern 
portion of this tract is distinguished from tho northern by a firmer and more 
fertile soil, and a greater uniformity in the surface. It is again distinguished 
from the central tract by a greater admixturo of sand, a smaller proportion of 
well-irrigation, a lest high class of cultivation, and the absence of ilsar and 
marsh. As the Sarsa is approached from the north, usar almost entirely dis- 
appears and a uniform plain of high cultivation is reached. About two miles 
to the south of the Sarsa, the land becomes less fertile, usar is unknown, and 
there are few jhils of any size. Close to the town of Shikohabad the soil is the 
finest loam of a light colour (pb na), more friable and easily worked than the 

'8s* further the parganah sotloee trader the alphabetic*} arrangemaot jto lb* QamttaSr porti on 
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loam proper and very fertile. Water is found at from 25 to 45 feet from the 
surface, but the substratum is firm and the spring is habitually reached. To 
the south of the Sarsa, the pira tract is still lighter, irrigation grows scanty, the 
water-level sinks rapidly until the J umnu or ravine division is met, where it is 
found at from 80 to 100 feet below the surface. Here, owing to the depth at 
which water is found, the broken nature of the surface and the gritty charac- 
ter of the soil, cultivation is sparse and irrigation is almost impossible. To the 
south of the ravines, on* the banks of tho river, is found the valuable alluvial 
soil known as kachdr , and a similarly fertile strip running through the ravines 
of Orawar is known as bhagna . Oa the whole, therefore, the soil of the district 
Is good with a predominance of loam. With the loam there is intermixed, 
as usual, a great proportion of uxar } but not so much as in many other districts. 
The sandy tracts which stretch from the Ganges westward over the neighbour- 
ing districts of Eta and Farukhabad only run a short way into this district, 
and, on tho other hand, it is separated, for the most part, from the broad belt of 
sand which runs along the Jumna. Moreover, throughout the district, irriga- 
tion from wells or canals is easily obtainable and is tolerably certain. 

The only trace of the ten kos belt of jungle which once ran up through this 

district from Etawa is to be found principally in the 

Waste land. . r 1 

loam tract. At Uresar, in the extreme north ot parga- 

nah Mustafabad, there is a jungle of dhdk covering some 300 pukka bigims ; at 
Eka, a little further south, one with 450 bigkas, and at Akbarpur Auncha, a 
long strip, more or less cut into by cultivation, and covering some thousands of 
bighas. In the neighbourhood of Rasemar, there is another large patch. To- 
wards the south-east of the district, in tho neighbourhood of Siiman and Sauj, 
a considerable area still exists under dhdk and extensive tracts are covered 
by the coarse grass known here as pdnra or n'nkh. About Paudri, due 
north of S&man, there is much similar land, and again through the centre of the 
district remains of dhdk jungles aro frequent. The growth of these jungles 
was discouraged during the early period of our rule, as they offered a safe retreat 
to the bands of dakaits who then smarmed in tho Dn&b, and often, as a matter 
of administration, the Magistrate was compelled to ent these jungles down. 
Those that still remain aro yearly encroached upon by tbo plough, except where 
some local superstition interferes. Mainpuri is, however, a well-wooded district 
and extensive groves of mango and shiaham abound. The mango is particularly 
luxuriant and productive, and the ahiaham grows to perfection and supplies 
some valuable timber. The babul grows in large clumps alt over the usar plains, 
and is, indeed, the only tree which flourishes on them. Its cultivation has been 
encouraged of late years by the increase of moisture due to the canals and the 
great demand for wood both for fuel and carpentry purposes. The timbec 
IwiMLmi... hard and doM.miasd . and Sa in msMfe.$A«tnaMft 'fcr 
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indigo-chests, building purposes, fuel and charcoal. Its bark is used in tanning, 
and its gum in dyeing and in medicine, so that now it is not uncommon to see 
plantations wherever the surface of the usar receives more than its average 
share of moisture. 

The streams already described form the drainage lines of the district, and 
only where their drainage areas have been obstructed 
by the canal has it been found necessary to excavate 
artificial channels. Those constructed in connection with the canals are described 
hereafter. The general slope of the country is from north-weBt to south- 
east, but there are numerous inequalities caused by the greater or less elevation 
of the river beds. The slope of the central tract through which the Cawnporo 

Line* connected with the branch of the Ganges canal runs, from the extreme 
Cawnpore branch cenai. northern boundary to a point opposite Mainpuri city 
(35 miles), is 43 '48 feet, or an average of 1’24 foet per mile, and the slope of 
the canal bed in this portion of its course is 15 inches per mile. Thence to the 
neighbourhood of Dingri and Rausa (35 miles), also on the canal, the fall is 
39*15 feet, or an average of 1*11 foot per mile, and the slope of the canal bed is 
reduced from the 71st mile (6 miles below Mainpuri) to 12 inches per mile. A 
cross section tz ken from the Isan at the 41st mile of the Cawnpore branch of 
the canal from Nanu shows the bed of the Isan to bo 4*7 feet below that of the 
Rind ; at the 49th mile it is 7*65 feet ; at the 57th mile, opposite Nuner, it is 
9*7 feet, and at the 65th mile, opposite Mainpuri, it is 15*46 feet. At the 57tsh 
mile, the bed of the East Kali Nadi is 24 *5 feet below that of the Rind. The 
comparatively greater depression of the bed of the Isan continues as it advances 
in its coarse, so that at Tarya in parganab Kisbni Nabiganj, near where it 
leaves the district, it is 16*68 feet below the Rind. Here, too, the character of 
the two rivers is shown by a section of their beds. That of the Rind is well 
defined, about seventy feet wide and with a bed depressed about ten feet below 
the level of the surrounding country, while the Isan runs in a wide, sandy 
depression, with its banks dotted over with sand-hills and a fair amount of alluvial 
soil in its khddir. These two rivers, taken together, form the main drainage 
arteries of the central tract and ran together through the highest portion of the 
district. To the east of the £awnpore branch of the canal, the drainage natur- 
ally falls into the Isan or is led into it by artificial channels. Between Main- 
puri and Dhandani,wbere the Farukhabad read crosses the Canal, this tendency 
Is veiy disfihoUy indicated, and has, whore the canal distributaries intervened, 
been provided for by the construction of syphons. Close to Dhandans, the series 
of hollow depressions around the old fort of Hatpaon drained into the Rind end 
near Dhandans, 4 well-defined crest of two nalas,uppears, one of which drains % 
Haeaapnr4ntothe lean and the other runs south to the Rind. The oanal amir 
nm» riirb+ 4h» 4ract. end the fiaeanonr nAl« h»* ***■» *** - * * **1 
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off all the drainage to the east of the canal, while artificial cuts have been pro- 
vided for the drainage on the west. 

Turning now to the drainage lines connected with the Etawa branch, the 

, . slope of the country from where this line enters the 

Drainage lines connect- r , . . 

ed with the Etawa branch district to its 65th mile at Gangsi, in parganah Gbiror, 

is equal to 38*18 feet, or an average of 1*09 feet per 
mile, and from Gangsi to Bilanda, close to where the canal leaves tho district, 
to an average of 0*998 feet per milo. During tho first portion of its course 
the canal forms the western water-slied of the Rind, but from Gangsi south- 
wards there is an important change in the level of the country leading to the 
development of a now series of drainage lines. As remarked by Colonel Caut- 
ley : — “ In a general aspect, tlio country lying between the Ganges and the 
Jumna has a surface with varied slopes, diminishing as it approaches the junc- 
tion of the two rivers at Allahabad. It is separated into series of well-defined 
and sudden changes of level, giving tho profile tho appearance of steppes, each 
of which is marked by its own peculiar drainage, and each of which defines, 
in a manner most unmistakeable, the position of the water-slied.” At the 49th 
mile, as tho canal approaches Baragaou, tho surfaoc of the country, which has 
been continuing on a steady slope of about one foot per mile, abruptly takes up 
a level four feet lower aud proceeds iu advance on a slope similar to that it 
had. when approaching this drop. From the 39th to tho 49th mile of the Etawa 
branch of the canal, or to within a mile of Baragaon, the fall is 9*02 feet, or 
0*902 per mile. Between tbo 49th and 50th mile, where the Shahjahiinpur 
cut commences to the Rind, there is an abrupt fall of 4*06 feet, and between 
the 50th and 60th mile the fall is 12*84 feet, or 1*28 foot per mile. The 
latter slope is continued and has necessitated a reduction of tho slope of the 
canal bed at the 54th milp from 15 to 12 inches per mile, which is carried on 
to the Jumna. The following table, eompiled from cross-sections taken by 
Mr. Dodsworth, shows the high course maintained by the Rind over all rivers 
to the west of its course : — 
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At the 72*5 mile of the canal. u second drop of two feet occurs in the general 
elope of tlu* country*, hut this does not affect the canal bed. At the 75th mile, a 
'section shows the bod of the Sengar to be 10*45 feet below that of the Rind, tho 
bed of the 8arsa to be 1*5 feet, and the ravine heads near the Jumna to be 8*5 
below it. At the 80th mile, on tho border of the district, the bed of the Sengar 
rises to 9‘68 below that of the Kind, the b*»d of tho Sarsa tails to 3 feet, aud 
the ravine heads near the Jumna rise to 9*82 feet. 

On the extreme east of the district the embankments of the n#vr Lower 
Ganges canal will form the water-slmd between the Isan 
Other dittiiia e ,c Luca. , m j ^ho Kali Nadi. Tito water-shed approaches so 

near the Kali here that all the important drainage is towards the Isau, Thus, 
to the north, the jluls of Patiwa, Kasemar, and Ivarimganj all drain toward* 
the Kaknadiya or the Isan ; and to the south, the jluls of Airwa, Kina war, Jot, 
Chirawar, and Chanwat also drain into the Isan. To the south of the central 
tract the drainage of parganah Karhal has been much affected by the canal. 
The Ahneya has now to carry off a portion of the water wliich formerly belonged 
to the Sengar, and a project for widening it is under preparation. The Kankan 
and Ratbbanpur drainage which formerly joined it is now impeded by the 
Gangsi and Bansak rajbahasaud has to find its way, as best it can, to the east 
and then south into the 12 taw a district* Tiie drainage area of the Puralia, 
though uot obstructed by the canal, is so uniformly even and baa such a slight 
slope that the slight depression containing the stream itself hardly deserves the 
name of river. It really consists of a chain of more or less still pools in this 
district and only runs as a stream in the rains. Lines of levels have recently 
been takon to discover whether tho drainage of this tract can be effected and 
thus bring several thousand acres of good land under cultivation, but it is feared 
that tbe slope is too slight to admit of any improvement in this direction. The 
town of Saaj is only 12*24 above the bed of the Rind on the same parallel and 
21*68 feet above that of the Sarsa. About two miles south-east of S&j Hajipur, 
in parganah Barrmhal, and to the west of the Etawa branch, and between it and 
the right main rajbaha, is a lino of drainage known as the Urth&n system, from 
the village of that name in parganah Karhal. The jhils here drain naturally 
either direct into the Sengar or, flowing to the east, the drainage passes by the 
Ujhiani a Ala into the Sengar. Both these lines are crossed by the right main 
rajbaha, and the country around suffers severely from floods in years of exces- 
sive rain-fall. Schemes, however, are under consideration for the relief of this 
tract To the west of the Sengar, the drainage is sufficiently provided for by 
the Saraa and the slopes towards the ravines of the Jumna. With the exception 
of Saurikh, there is no jbil here of any si ze andno marshes of any extent. The 
Kilt aud the Isan and their catchment basins all belong to the Ganges system 
rivers to the Jumna. With the completion of 
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contemplated, and a full provision for the natural lines intercepted by the 
new canal, there will be little left to be desired in this respect for the d is- 
tri ct. 

Both the Cawnpore and Etuwa branches of the Ganges canal flow through 
^ the district from north-west to south-east, and the 

lower Ganges canal will also pass through it. The 
Cawnpore branch 1 enters the district from Eta at Sawant. Khera, in par- 

ganah Mustafabad, in the thirtieth mile of its course 
from Naim, in the Aligarh district* At the point of 
entrance it is live miles from the Isan and comes into direct contact with the 
depressions of the ltind, which here flows from west to east., directly at right 
angles to its general course. From tho bridge at Gadanpur, over which the 
Eta and Agra road passes, to the bridge at Singhpur, opposite the city of Main- 
puri, or from the thirtieth to tho sixty-fifth mile, the alignment of the canal con- 
tinues on the same course, making a slight curve to the left on approaching 
Singhpur, to accommodate itself to the general alignment of tun Hind, between 
which and the I sail it runs very centriesillv. The intersection of the canal 
with the Rind occurs in two places, tho canal forming a chord, four miles in 
length, to an arc represented by that portion of the river's course winch is cut 
off'. A cut from a point near Sawant Khera by Urcsar to the Hind carries 
off tho water of the Itiud to tho west of the canal without crossing it, while the 
hollows to the east of the canal are connected by a cut with the Isan. This 
last cut is 4*07 miles in length, with a slope of hod equal to 1*38 foot per mile. 
From the Dharu bridge, whore the canal a second time intersects the Rind, the 
line goes on without any obstruction to the drainage until it reaches the 41sfc 
mile. Both hero and at tho 44th mile, a portion of the drainage area of the Isan 
is intercepted and is led by a cut into the Hind. At tho 4 Pth mile, an outlet 
leadsjnto tho Isan from which the canal is distant P.000 foot, and the slope from 
the sill of tho escape to the bed of the river is .VI2 foot, or on an average 
3*18 feet per mile. This escape has a waterway of thirty foot in five sluices of 
six feet each, and the channel has been excavated to a width of thirty feet, to 
allow it to drain off the superfluous moisture of tho adjacent country. 
At Dhani~ka~nagla some further portions of the drain sign area of the Isan, 
intercepted by the canal embankments, arc provided for by a cut ah.->u«; 
a mile long into the Rind, and again, where the Hind drainage, near 
Nuner, has been obstructed by the canal, a cut has been irncie into the Isan. 
The width of the rectangular water-hearing channel which at N/rnii was 80 
feet was diminished by a gradual reduction of 4*12 inches per mite fo 6P feet, 
at Sawant Khera, and between that point and Singhpur bridge, by a gradual 
reduction of 1*88 foot in every three miles to 54 feet The berm, or towing^ 
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path, lias been retained at an uniform height above the bed of the oanal of eight 
feet and above the water-level of two feet. This section of the canal possesses 
bridges well built of kunkur blocks at Cropalpur, Nanauli or Dh&ru, Kailai, 
Kharit, Mohkampnr, Nagariya, Pachawar, Kur&oli, Dann&har, Rustampur, 
and Singhpnr. 

In the next section of the line, comprising the canal from tho Singhpnr 
bridge to its departure from the district at Dhakroi, the course bends a few 
degrees southward in order to avoid tho sinuous windings of tho Rind, to which 
on the whole line it runs closely. In the neighbourhood of Tarya, the canal 
takes a slight bend to the west and proceeds in that direction out of the dis- 
trict. The courses of tho Isan and Rind throughout this section are very 
tortuous, although in a general way they maintain their parallelism towards 
each other. The drainage area of the Isan in some cases strotehes nearly up 
to tho Rind and has given its direction to the canal. The country hence to 
the border of the district, is full of jhSls, hollows, and natural drainage lines. At 
Dharaus, the Hasanpur nala has been cleared out to allow of the waters collect- 
ing there to flow into tho Isan. A cut has also been made at Tarya, in length 
about a mile and a half and with a fall to tho bed of the Isan of 20*94 feet, to 
form a canal escape. Tho width of the rectangular bed of the canal has on 
this section been reduced from 54 feet to 40 feet by a gradual decrement of 0*4 
foot per mile. There are bridges at Patarhar, Bhanwat, Basawatipur, Kas&rb, 
Ranhar, Dhandans, Tarya, and Fateh pur on the portion lying within this district. 
The Cawnporc branch throws off one large rajbalia to the left near Salehi, 
known as the Nagariya rajbaha, and another lower down at Ranhar, which 
passes through Binsarmau and joins another rajbaha given off near Tarya, in 
parganah Kishni. Other smaller channols are the Pachawar, on tho right of 
the canal, and the Tarya on tho left Those proposed in uonnection with the 
new canal are the Dbaru, Surajpur, Dann&har, and Mirzapur channels to tho 
left, and tho Hajiganj, Nagla B&ri, Haveliya, Pargaon, Saugaon, ami Moll- 
gaon to the right of the canal. 

The Etkwa branch of the Ganges canal rims parallel to the Cownpore 
Et4wa brMch branch from Nunn to its 65th mfle. During this 

course the greatest distance of these two branches 
from each other is 5$ miles and their least distance is 4 miles. At the point of 
divergence, at Gaxtgsi in parganah Ghiror, they are 4| miles apart. From? 
Gangsi, the Etkwa branch changes its direction to the west. It runs between 
(die Rind and the Sengar, and their duab gradually diminishes in breadth 
from ten miles to the north of the district to five miles opposite Q&ngsi. The 
water-shed of the Seogar here, too, approaches close to the left bank of the 
Rind^ and, as noted above, the eastern water-shed of the Rind is nearly coincident, 
by the Cawnpore branch, so that the 
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taken to represent ike natural, as they are now in fact the real, boundaries of 
the drainage area of that river* Between the 30th mile of the canal and the 
41st mile at Pendhat, it crosses the natural drainage lines in two places only. 
The first near the village of Ivatiina, where a hollow of little importance con- 
nected with the Rind is crossed, and the second at Dewa, from which onwards 
as far as Pendhat, the canal lino fringes a succession of shallow depressions 
which are connected with a large jhil to the south of that village, and which is 
on the Sengar water-shed. A cross section from the Rind to the Sengar under 
the town of Mustafabad shows that the former rirer is 2*01 feet below the 
Mustafahad depression, 6*86 feet below tho Pendhat hollow, and 10*83 feet 
below tlio surface of the ground over which the canal passes at the 55th mile. A 
line of drainage connected with the Sengar and winch unites with a second 
line in the 56th mile, is crossed by the canal and is now led by a cut past 
ShAhjabAnpur into tho Rind. This cut drains the area of Baraga on, Kusiv&ri, 
Fateh KhAn-ka-nagla, ShAhjabAnpur, Faizpur, and Kalhor. Two miles lower 
down another line is crossed, and on the 61st mile again ; both of these drainage 
lines are now connected with tho Rind. At the 61st mile, the line of canal by 
sweeping round to the left escapes three considerable depressions near Bidhuoa, 
which drain into the Sengar by a cut passing below the right main rajbaha. 
From Ghiror an outlet, consisting of a waterway of thirty feet, divided into 
five bays of six feet each and having a length of 4*2 miles, with an average fall 
of 2 # 9 feet per mile, leads to the Sengar at Kbizrpur. The breadth of the 
rectangular bed of the canal at Gangsi is 50 feet, and the height to the berm, 
or towing-path, is eight feet or two feet above high-water level. There are 
bridges on this section at Sunari, Fatehpur, Katana, Nagla, Tiwari, Pendhat, 
Kana Kaua, Patikhra, Baragaon, KusiyAri, Fateh KhAn-ka-nagia, Ghiror, JarAri, 
and Jawapur, within the district. * 

From Gangsi to the southern boundary of the district the canal turns to 
the right, to avoid tho heads of the Purnha or Phura and the Ahneya streams 
which join the Rind in the EtAwa district. The Rind and the Sengar now 
gradually separate, the former taking an eastern and the latter a southern 
course, until a section at Airwn places the two rivers at a distance of 23 miles 
apart, when they again gradually approach, and at Phaphund, in tho Etiiwa dis- 
trict, are only 12 miles apart. The Abnoya and Purnha run between the Sen- 
gdr and the Rind, and the canal runs between the Ahneya and the Sengar. 
From the 65th to the 68th mile, the canal proceeds on a curve having a radius 
equal to 8*787 miles, and continues on this course until it reaches the 68th mile. 
At the 80th mile, near Rilatida, on the borders of the district, a line of hollows 
connecting the head- waters of the Ahneya with those of the Sengar is crossed. 
The head of this drainage reaches the line of canal after having passed 
of eeuntry running parallel to the canal. At this 
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canal embankmorils cut. oft’ at least two square miles of catchment, which belong 
to the Barauli jhils in the Etawa district. This difficulty has been got over by 
leading the drainage by R&hin into the Ahiieya, as described under the Etawa 
district. There are no further difficulties to notice under this district in the 
matter of drainage lines. The bridges on this section of the line aro those at 
Gangsi, Ndtauli, Bojhiya, Nagla Bassa, Takhrau, and Bilanda. Tho right main 
rajbaba runs parallol to tho Etawa branch and throws oat numerous distribu- 
taries and connecting branches with its main canal. To the left aro thrown off 
the Gangsi, Bansak, and Takhrau rajbahas, which rnn on into the Etawa district. 1 
The first has a total length of 50 miles, the second of 40 miles, and tho third of 
10i miles. To the right are tho K&na-kaun, Patikra, Kusyuri, Ghiror, Jawapur, 
Bojhiya, Takhrau, and Bilanda feeders of the right main rajbaha. As a whole, 
the Etawa branch runs* through this district from the 30th to the 80th 
mile of its course from Nanu, and irrigates from the main channel, or 
its distributaries, portions of parganahs Mustafabad, Ghiror, Shikohabad, 
Barnahal Karhal, Maiupuri, and Kiahni. The Cawnpore branch rnns from 
its 31st to its 91st mile from Nanu through this district, and irrigates 
portions of Mustafabad, Ghiror, Kuraoli, Maiupuri, Bhongaon, and Kishni- 
Nahiganj. 

The excavations for the Lower Ganges canal, in this district, were com- 


The Lower Ganges canal. 


meneed in 1873 on tho G4th to the 111th mile of its 
course from Narora, which falls within this district. 


It will provide water for portions of parganahs Knr.ioli, Bhongaon, Bewar, and 
probably Alipur Patti, but as the details of tho distributaries have not yet been 
decided npon, and the soil of Alipur Patti is different from that of tho sandy 
parganahs adjoining it, there may bo no necessity for extending irrigation to 
it. Otherwise file tract through which tho canal will flow is tho sandiest in 
tho district, with tho exception of one largo stretch of loam, extending from the 
town of Kuraoli to tho town of Bhongaon. Here well capabilities are good, 
and it is suggested that no arrangements should be made for the distribution 
of canal water in this tract. For tho same reason, it is probable that a scheme 
for a distributary from Sakit in tho Eta district, to water the country between 
the Isan and tho Kaknadiya, will bo abandoned. Tho Grand Trunk road, as far 
as Bewar, and the road thence to Kishni, may be taken as a rough guide to 
the intended course of the Lower Ganges canal. From a point in the Eta 
district, a supply branch will be given off to the Cawnpore branch at Gopdlpur, 
in parganah Mustafabad, and thence on to the Etdwa branch. This supply 
branch will then form the main sonree of irrigation for the Etawa lino, the 
portion of which lying between the entrance of the supply branch and N&nu 
will either be aban<!oned or used only as a distributary channel. A still-water 



farther, Gasetteer, II, U, for the history of the canal aaa whole.. 
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bran^ will connect the; c m a] with Furukhabad, and from the same point, near 
Nabiganj, a branch will be given off to Kanztuj. The main canal will cross the 
Cawupore branch at Tsiryn, in parganah Kishni-Nabiganj, about four miles 
from tho boundary of the Cuwnpore district, and arrangements will be made, 
by means of locks and regulators, both at Guptilpur and Tarya, to allow tho 
whole supply at Gopalpur to be diverted into the Etawa branch, and the supply 
at Tarya to he directed either into the Cawnpore branch or along the Lower 
Ganges line, as may he found desirable. Tho soils of the tracts through which 
the canals flow have already been described. Usav along the old canals and 
sand along the lino taken by the new canal render tho manufacture of bricks 
difficult, but tho presence of block kunkur of excellent quality has amply com- 
pensated for this defect. Tho canals are not used as sources of water-power, 
and navigation takes place only along tho Cawnporo branch, and is noted 
hereafter. With the completion of the new canal, water will have reached 
every parganah in tho district, and the only tract where the existing canals 
supply no water is portions of IShikohabud, and there tho well capabilities are 
excellent right up to tho Jumna ravines. 

The district throughout, especially in its central portion, is thickly studded 

, , t with jhils and marshes, but none of them are of any 

J lit Lb and marshes. . . , 

very great extent. 1 In the following list, only those 

containing a surface of water comprising more than one hundred pukka bighas 

after the ?*abi sowings have closed, and which are, therefore, so far unfit for 

cultivation will he noticed. The Kaknadiva drains tho marshes of Ktuaoli 

an 1 of a portion of Maiupuri. In parganah Kuraoli there are two fair-sized 

jhils at Panwft, both narrow and long and connected with each other. They 

cover 316 pukka high as in the cold weather with a depth of a few feet, and 

gradually lose much of their water during tho hot weather. Tho connecting 

drain was made by the Rija of Kuraoli, and the southern jhil discharges itself 

by a cut into the K&kuadiya. The jhil of It isomar, in the sumo parganah, has 

an area of 372 high as. It is about one to two miles in length and about 400 

yards in breadth, but dries up to a groat extent after the rains. It is connected 

by the n&la of the same name with the Kukuadiya. Other jhils, in this par- 

ganab, are Isai, IJarkhera, Sarsa, and Basora. In parganah Maiupuri, the 

Katirnganj jhil is nearly a mile long by 300 yards in breadth. It covers an area 

of 137 bighas, but dries up very much in tho hot weather* Other jhils occur 

at Konkan, Mamma, Thorwa, Kichauli, Dharmangadpur, and Barauli. The 

Airwa jhil in parganah Bhongaon lies close to tho Agra road with an area 

of about 100 bighas, and drains into the Isao. Tho Kin&war jhil, to the east 

of the Grand Trunk road, has a surface amounting to 114 bighas covered with. 

water until a late period in the hot season. Besides these two, there are jhikt 


J From notes h? Mr. 3. L. Dtmitstojt, C. 
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at Bbanwat, Asauli, Rui, Manchhana, Chifcain, Dalipur-NarAyani, Paundr^ and 
Patna Tilua in this parganah. Those lakes lie in the loam tract. To the south, 
in Kishni-Nabiganj, the jhil of Jot lies in a sandy tract, and has an area of 363 
Lighas with a depth of twelve feet. Close to it and connected with it is the 
ChirAwar jhil, with an area of 203 bigiias, and in the same parjjanah other na- 
tural reservoirs of water exist at S&man, a little to the east of Sanj with an 
area of 407 bighas, and a depth of 25 feet, at Pharenji, to the south-east of 
Saman, and draining towards Baselmt, and at Basehat, two or three 
miles east of Pharenji, and draining towards the Rind. The jbii at Maholi 
Sharnshergaoj, in this parganah, is of less importance. In parganah Bowar 
there is a small jhil at Parautikha, and on the left bank of the Cawn- 
pore branch of the Ganges canal, south-west of Mainpuri city, is a large, 
long, and narrow jhil, covering some hundreds of bighas, and retaining its water 
all the year round. It drains by two cuts towards the Isan. In parganah 
Gkiror there are jhils at Pachawar, Nagla Purina, Faizpur, IJidona, Bigra;, 
Kairauli, and Gangsi, and in parganah Mustafa bad, at KusyAri, Hatwanfc, 
Atr&ra, Kdnakaua, Pendhat, Down, Surd, Urosar, and Kailai. On the right 
bank of the Etawa branch of the Ganges dual, in the extreme north-east of 
parganah Bamahal, there is a jhil at Saj-Hajipnr, covering 125 bighas, and 
connected with the Crtlmn system of drainage. Other jhils in this parganah 
are those at Chandrika, Keshopur, Pairar, anti Natauli. In parganah Karhal 
there are numerous lakes and marshes, the sources of tho Ahneya, Puraha, 
and Ujhiani streams. Amongst them, that at Deokali lias an area of 109 high as, 
and is very deep. One at Nagla Kondar, close by, is about the same size, but 
dries up very early in the cold weather. The O/ia jhil has an area of about 130 
Mgbas and is connected with the Kondar jhil, and both form a portion of tho 
headlets of the Puraha. At Sauj, in the same parganah, there is a large jhil 
covering some 260 bighas. It drains henco into the great SArnan jhil in par- 
ganah Kishni. A few miles from Sauj is the Harer jhil, connected with the 
Sauj one. This Harer reservoir is long and narrow, like most of the jhils, but 
is also deep. Close to it is the Timrakh jhil, which covers about 160 bigbas, 
and always contains a good supply of water. Other jhils, in this parganah, are 
those at Bhanti, S&rb, Iturua, Bansafr, Ilarwai, Kirthna, GambMra, Aiman- 
pnr, and Karra. In the remainder of the district, there is a fair-sized jhil cover* 
ing some 100 bighas, and having a depth of eighteen feet of water in the rains 
at Saurikh, in parganah Sbikokabad, and other smaller ones at Baijna, Bttdeni, 
and Ukhrend, in the same parganah. All these jhils enlarge their area very 
considerably in the rains, and few of them dry up altogether except in seasons 
of intense drought. Then they become mere ponds, and as they seldom possess 
springs, they are of little use when most needed. The areas given above are 
estimates of the superficial area of the water remaining at the end of the cold 
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weather, and are as fairly correct as the varying nature of the lakes will admit 
of. 

The district is thoroughly well supplied with communications. The East 

_ . _ Indian railway runs through the south-western corner: 

Communications. Railway. 

the navigable branch of the Ganges canal runs through 
the centre to Cawnpore : the Jumna, also navigable, touches the south-western 
frontier, and good metalled roads connect Mainpuri with all the neighbouring 
districts. The railway runs for about 23 miles through the district and has 
stations at Shikohabad and Bkad&n, respectively 33 miles and 28 miles from 
Mainpuri city. The former station is the more important and is connected 
by metalled roads with Mainpuri, Eta, and Agra, and by partially metalled 
and raised and bridged roads with Et&wa, Mustafabad, and Batesar on the Jumna 
in the Agra district. The traffic returns are given hereafter under u trade.’* 
The most important metalled road in the district is the Grand Trunk road which 

divides at Bbongaon into the Agra and Delili lilies, the 
former of which passes through Mainpuri city. The 
Farukhabad and Etawa road, which crosses the Grand Trunk road at Bewar 
and runs south through Kishni, is the principal line of traffic in the eastern 
portion of the district. A metalled road, branching oft’ from the Grand Trunk 
road at Kuraoli, passes close to Mainpuri city and completes direct commtmi- 
cation with Etawa. Of the unmetalled roads, the most important is that running 
from Kishni through Sanj, Kurhal, and the important cattle-mart of Sarsaganj* 
to Shikohabad, and from both of the latter places direct communication is had 
with Agra, Mustafabad, Padham, Ghiror, Mainpuri, Etawa, and the Jumna ghats* 
The road from Sarsaganj to Et&wa passes close to the Bhadan railway station, 
and that from the same place to Mainpuri accomodates much local traffic. The 
roads from Shikohabad and Sarsaganj to Batesar are of much use daring the 
great horse-fair at the last place. Pharha, which sends much cotton by road 
to Cawnpore, is brought into the great net-work of roads by a short line to Mustaf- 
abad, and thence by the thriving little towns of Jasrana and Ghiror to Mainpuri 
and the Grand Trunk road. The character of the remaining roads may be gathered 
from the list given below and their position from the district map. During 
1872-78, the cost of maintenance and repairs of roads and bridges was as 
follows Grand Trunk road, Rs. 12,000; Agra branch, Rs. 10,000; Farukh- 
abad and Gwaliar Road, Rs. 5,100; other metal led roads, Rs. 8,000; unmetalled 
roads, Rs. 800, and bridges, Rs. 1,000, or a total of Rs. 37,000* A sum of 
Rs. 3,440 was also spent on buildings and in planting out trees. The income 
is met from an allotment from the one per cent, road cess and the ferry fund* 
which latter yielded Rs. 2,600 during the same year. The following sta%% 
meut shows the class and length within the district of the principal roads , 
•' metal ted. and hrichred s 
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raised and bridged but unmetalled ; third-class country unmade roads ; and 
fourth-class mere village tracks : bridges having more than two arches are 
noted : — 

First-class roach , 


Total length 
of road in j 
the district. 


Mile on 
which 
bridges 
occur. 


Number Width of Buildings, Ac., on road 

of each side and mile in which 

arches. opening. they occur. 


M. Ft. 

Eta to Shikohabad, j 21 4,448 


Shikohabad to Hall,; 
I>itto to Sarsagan j, 
Agra to BhongaonJ 


2 2,820 
8 695 

45 4,687 


Mainpuri to Karhn.1,1 
Ditto to Kurioli, j 

» 

Grand Trunk road, ; 
Ditto, ... 

Ditto, «» 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, 

Ditto, •* • 

Ditto, 

Fatehgarh to 
GwaLiar, 

Ditto 

Mainpuri station, 


14 

18 

20 

2f 

1 

7 

37 stone. 


15 4,086 4 „ 

12 2,770 4 „ 

05 1,880 218 stone 

... 212 „ 

225 

M* 226 || 

... 227 

28* 

... 248 „ 

20 2,221 22 „ 

86 

16 1,828 


21, 12, II 


Near Jasrana police- 
station. 

Canal chauki. 

12th mile, encamping 
ground. 

Munsifl police-station 

38 th stone, encamping 
ground. 

S e n g a r, encamping 
ground. 

Canal chauki, Ghiror. 

Encamping-g round, 
Bagrat 

Canal chanki, police- 
station. 

Mainpuri pout-office. 

Encamping ground. 
Arind bridge, canal 


Arlnd br 
chaukt 


Stone 281 , encamp- 
tag-ground and dfck 
bungalow. 

Encamptag-ground. 

Ditto. 


Stcond-cia** road * . 


Eta to Muttra, ♦*. 
Mustafabad and Pharha, 
Jaar&na and Baragaon, 
Mustafabad and Ghiror, 
Ghiror and Kurioli, 
Sarsaganj and Arfton, 


1 Shikohabad and Batesar, 

7 Railway and Bhad&n, 

H Sarsaganj and EtAwa, 

18 Saraaganj and Kishm, 

18 Mafopuriand Bhanwat, 


Miles. 


Totals 
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Third-class roads* 



Miles. 

Miles. 

Mufltafabad and Pendhat, 

•M IH 3 1 

Mainpuri and Sarsaganj, 

... 24 

Sarsngauj and Batesar, 

... ... 11 1 

K&rhai and G hirer, ... 

14 


Fourth class roads „ 


Pendhat and Kalai, 

... 5 I 

Ghiror, Pach&war, ... 

«.« 6 

Mustafubad, K&nakaua, 

... ... 3 1 

Jarara, Agra, 

... 2 

8 hi k oh abaci, Mustafabad, 

... 14 

Jawapur, Dannahar, 

... 5 

Kusiyari, Pachawar, 

• Ml 5 

Total, 

... 40 


These last are mere cart-tracts unraised and unmetalled. 

There is nothing peculiar in the climate of Mainpuri ; there are no large ex- 

Climatc and meteoro- pauses of sand and barren soil to render it excessively 
'W- hot, and no large forests and swamps to give rise to 

malaria. Rain begins to fall in June, but tho regular rains seldom set in un- 
til towards the dose of that month and last until late in September. Only in 
very exceptional years, like 1807 and 1870, have they een known to continue 
on into October. The mahdwat , or cold-weather rains, occur in December and 
January, and during this time the sky is dull and cloudy and fogs are of fre- 
quent occurrence, tho weather is chilly and damp, and frost often injures the 
young crops. During March and April severe hailstorms often occur, levelling 
and destroying the crops through a wide belt of country and causing very 
great damage generally. 

The average total rain-fall 1 for the ten years, 1860-61 to 1870-71, is given 
below : — 


. Period. 

© 

t© 

or; 

j j 

to 

ot. 

i-* 

t 

1862-63. 

to 

A 

to 

C BJ 

iO j 

*9 

s 

g ! 

i 

«• I 

w 

1 

to 

to 

00 

1 

% ! 

to 

to 

to 

! 

QO 

to 

rl 

to 

QO 

I 1 

oc | 

1 

1 

o 

K 

1 

a% 

to 

00 

i 

fr- 

f 6 

■■ t- 

; oo 

i 

1 at June to 30th Sep- 
tember. 

14 7 

40*3 

36 2 

J 

304 

28*1 

23*1 

31*4 

33*4 

8*8 

1 

22 3 

39*8 

1st October to 31«fc 
January. 

0*1 

... 

0'9 

03 

0*4 

0*8 

1*0 

9* 1 

1*1 

6*8 

06 

tat February to 3 » at 
May. 

1*1 

10 

eee 

0*1 

17 


0*8 

1*4 

B 

3*4 

2*3 

Total, h. 

179 

41 *3 

r ■ 

! 

37*1 

30*8 

302 

23*9 

332 

43*9 

1 j 

[ 10-9 

joi-ft 
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Hie following table gives the total rain-fall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50, from returns existing among the 
records of the Board of Revenue : — 


Name 

of 

stations. 

1844-45. 

184546. 

18X6-47. 

1847*48. 

1848-4*. 

„r n 

1849-50. 

Average. 

Main purl, ... 

20 77 

17*30 

18-38 

14*83 

27*41 

25*56 

20 70 

Shikohabad,... 

16*34 

16*39 

10*22 

22*28 

18*60 

20 37 

17 36 

tvirsaganj, ... 

15 41 

27 75 

20-37 | 

21 24 

2a*o9 

28*68 

22*79 

Pbarha, 

22*13 

30*50 

SO-73 ' 

2*2*77 

16 79 

27*13 

23*18 

Ohiror, 

15*02 

16 31 

16 46 

1454 

2019 

33 36 

19*65 

Karbaj, 

13*56 

17*94 

81-26 

22*18 

24*64 

• M 

19 93 

Kuraoli, Ml 

i: 67 

U*79 

13 68 

21 63 

19‘»4 

23 61 

19*10 

Lilian, 

19*25 

18*92 

2619 

24*42 

16*55 

25 15 

21*75 

Kusmara, 

32 37 

20 42 

2710 

23*54 

20*10 

24 39 

24*65 

Bhongaon, ... 

2082 

20*66 

29 43 

18-34 

19 09 

27 17 

22 58 

Wubtafabad, 

18*48 

i 

1 

1947 

! 

16-35 

2097 

8*41 

2866 

18 72 


These figures give a lower average than those for the years following the 
introduction of the canal, and, though imperfect, show that the annual rain-fall 
has not decreased in quantity. 


PAHT II. 


Animal kingdom. 


Productions ok tub District. 

Thebe are few wild animals in the district and none in any way remark- 
able. Black buck occur in some nambers and nilgtii 
( Pur tax pictu*) in the dluik jungles. Leopards and 
hyenas are found in the Jumna ravines, and wolves ( bheriya , charJch) all through 
the district. Rewards are given for the destruction of female wolves, three 
rupees ; male wolves, two rupees ; female cubs, twelve annas ; and male cubs, 
eight annas. The deaths recorded from snake-bites, 1 and the attacks of wild- 
animals have been as follows • 





1 

i 

1869. 1 

1 

i 

! 

1671. 

i 

1878. 

1873. 

| 1874. 

i 

Average. 

Male. 


09 * 

1 j 

4 

. 

33 

16 

16 

18'5 

Female, 

»*• 

Ml 

6 

17 

82 

22 

26 

24 2 


Totel, 


9 

37 

66 

37 

32 

427 


Pigeons (parewa), water-fowl (patdrij, and quail (batar) are occasionally 
snared by Baheliyas for sale, hut the demand for these birds as food is 
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very small and is confined chiefly to the European inhabitants. Pea-fowls 
are numerous, but they are treated as sacred and are not injured by the 
|>eople. 

There are no poouliar breeds of domestic cattlo in the district. Bullocks 


Domestic cattle. 


fit for ordinary agricultural work cost from Rs. 12 
to Rs. 20 each. Good buffaloes from the Jumna 


Tavines fetch from forty to sixty rupees, and the ordinary class from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 40. In 1870, three stud bulls were imported from Hiss&r ; two of 
them were a cross between a Nagor bull and a Mysore cow, and one was a 
cross between a Nagor bull and a Hariana cow. The bulls were of a small size, 
■suited to the cattle of the country, aud the experiment has hitherto been success- 
ful. Some efforts, too, have been made to improve the breed of horses. There are 
about six private stallions aud four Government stallions in the district, but the 
better class of horses is not bred here, as the climate appears to be too dry and there 
is little pasture ground. Common country ponies of a small size sell at from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 15 each and the larger ones at from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. Sheep are numer- 
ous and are chiefly kept for their wool, but there is also a great and increasing 
demand for sheep for slaughter. Two Southdown and one Leicester ram were 
imported in 1870, but died soon after their arrival, and since then this important 
subject of sheep-farming has received little attention. Common sheep, at present, 
sell at from twelve annas to one rupee each, while those bred especially for tho 
European market fetch two rupees each. The goats knowu both here and in the 
Et&wa district as the Jumnapdri breed are much prized aud letch high prices ; 
the ordinary goat costs from on© rupee to three rupees per head. Camels are 
seldom bred in this district, the fair of Batesar across tho Jumna in the Agra 
district being tho great source of supply. The average price of an ordinary 
camel is about Rs. 80. Sareaganj is tho great cattle-market within this dis- 
trict and supplies all animals for agricultural purposes, bullocks, buffaloes, and 
cows to this and the neighbouring districts. From an estimate made in 1 849-50 
by Mr. Raikes, it would appear that there were then 619,000 head of cattle in 
the district, and in 1850-51 he calculated there were 9 elephants, 612 camels, 
10,216 ponies and horses, 195,959 bullocks and buffaloes for plough purposes, 
35,714 draught animals, 128,777 cows, 110,911 sho-buftaloes, 12,160 asses, 
93,566 sheep, 45,7 64 goats, and 10,000 swine. The returns of the years 1868- 
70 show 167,256 plough-cattle (22,224 buffaloes and 145,032 bullocks) and 
236,349 head of other cattle, including sheep and goats. A table showing die 
number of ploughs and plough-cattle, aud the average area cultivated by each 
‘ plough in each parganah, is given hereafter. 

The fish commonly found in the district are the rohu, parkin , digkdr t 





narain, sauli, bhadua, Idnchi , sing, moya, chalvoa, If, 
jhinga, b<Mr,palw«, kataya, anw&n, and ynr. 
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Of these, the rohu , parkin t *au/i, and are most commonly caught for food, 
and are sold at rates varying from one to two annas per ser. The best fishing 
is in the K&li, next comes the Isan and other streams. The rivers and tanka 
are often leased to Kalmrs, who sometimes pay high prices for the privilege; 
thus, a portion of the Inan near Mainpuri city lets for as much as forty rupees. 
The mode of fishing and the appliances used differ in no way from those des- 
cribed under other districts. The sweep-net, hand-net, funnel-net ( hilka ), 
basket (khonch i), and dam (\>arul) are all used, according to circumstances and 
locality. In the cold weather, rod-fishing for parkin and mullet is possible in 
the Isan and Kali, and fish weighing from half a pound to three pounds each 
are commonly caught. Natives care nothing for fish-preserving, and destroy 
the young fry in large numbers at the beginning of the hot weather by em- 
banking the streams and placing a funnr 1-shaped net (khaur) opposite the place 
of exit into which the young fry fall. In the pools thus formed fish, too, arc 
often caught by covering them with a brisket, so that they can be taken out with 
the hand. All castes and religions, with the exception of Brahmans, Jainas, and 
certain sections of the Baniya class, cat fish. During the rains, however, fish 
are held to be impure by most classes and are then seldom found in the native 
markets. 


Vegetable kingdom. Crops- 


The following statement shows the area under each 
crop in each parganah, as ascertained at settlement and 


distributed according to season: — 


Kharif \ 


Vargan&h. 


J 

s 

£ 

s 

*a 

a 

l 

, 

£ 

a 

52 

i 

-Jpof 

i 

'Oufpff 

% 

-3 

a 

a. 

B 

%> 

53 

Moth. 

Others. 

Kuraoli, 


! 

88 V 

915 ! 

1,029 

3336 

4,48* 

216 

488 

643 

434 

Mainpuri, 

it* 

1,84'. 

1, 180 

3,7 ..j 

9398 

4,166 

109 

694 

295 

264 

Ghiror, 

... 

3,18 

013 

2,699 

9369 

921 

280 

62 

17 

120 

Bewar, 

... 

| 464 

1,0,0 

91 

1,742 

5,688 

1m9 

101 

1,898 

646 

Alipur Patti, 

•** 

600 374 

20H 

1,964 

9,946 

26 

77 

*62 

98 

Karhal, 


1,<*66 

996 

9,468 

4,776 

472 

I 379 

69 

0 

999 

B&mab&l, 

... 

0,0 U 

1,829 

619 

8,223 

8,708 

' 192 

910 

64 

491 

Kishni Nabiganj, 

... 

1,841 

2389; 662 

7,08* 

9,999 

723 

SO 

916 

69! 

Mratafabadj 


16,672 

9,094 

9,68 ‘ 

82,068 

6,071 

1,81 v 

91 

960 

79K 

Shikohabad, 

* •* 

90,769 

1,008 1,406 

27,238 

28.873 

0V> 

113 

1,016 

659 

Bhcng&on, 

... 

6,494 

4,806, *,764 

1 

16,184 

17,242 

76 

460 

3,882 

1377 

Total, 

w 

48,90 I 

16,066 

16,461 

il 20,497 74/128 

1 

6,869 

9,988 

6,70 1 

8,48* 

Percentage 


606 

9*64 

8-0 6 

19*61 

! 19*17 

0*68 

0*86 

I 84 

0*8t 

Corrected percentage, j 

800 

9*60 

6 90 

90*00 

| i * °° 

1*00 

r-' 

0*60 

160 

tm 


t 

3 

I 


12309 

to, 63 7 
17,164 
11,536 
6,779 
10, 60S 
16,224 
16,763 
61,690 
76,060 
46,667 


9 , 09,650 
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Others. 
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KurAoli ... 

5,614 

4,494 

403 

2,264 

*7 

1,739 

34<i 

I 

14,88 1 1 579 


493 

28,662 

Maiiipuri, ... 

10,336 

7,173 

66 ♦ 

9,A#Si 178 

8,136 

1,0#- 

26.168! 2.135 

1,36 • 

50,301 

liliiror, ... 

9,161 

4,295 

S,06« 

79 

456 

5,623 

594 

22,976 2,150; 

1,065 

43,345 

Me war, *«• 

2.794 

3,4*7 

242 

1,690 

57 

868 

499 

8,957; 347 

1 

220 

| 2!, 060 

Alipur Patti, 

2.1*2 1.872 

275ft 

820 

15 

545 

495 

6, Kit 42^ 

! 

177 

1 13,544 

Karhal, ... 

7,»25 

i 4,209 

789 

806 

272 

6,287 1,095 

20 9*3: 1,856, 

371 

j 33,7 42 

Baruihal, 

6.2 '8 

; 2,4 ;4 

815 

747 

3*»3j 6,^4 

500 

17,. 38 1,441} 

549 37,352 

Kishn i-N abig&n j 

6,»»24 ! 4,461 

| 624 1,880 

563! 2,667 

1,784 

*8,- 4M 1.461 

481 

■ 36,738 

M ust af abaci,.. 

23,525 7,56* 

1,3*8 

,968 

37 

; 14,692 

1,594 

6J,:79 1,995 

1,3^9 ,16,5*5 

Shikohabad, 

18,575 6,3*9 

2,088 

1,4 til 

j 1 82 j 21,67 4 

643 

50.802 |,59l ! 

84 f 

1 ,26,264 

Bliongaon, ... 

16,62* 14,1.11 

1,0*2 

6,3U8 

37 3 1 3,316 3,7o3 

44,5*5 3,541! 

1,3*5 

98,256 

Total, ... 

108,488 60,44-1 

10,428 

21,730 

2,4731 66,48? 

K 12,326 

2,82,376 ,7.523 

8,242 

6,07,991 

Percentage,,.. 

17 84 W*94 

1*72 

3 58 0 4l| 1 0*92 

1* 

46 45 2 88 

1M6 

too 

Corrected per- 
centage 

195* 

1 1 iOl 

2- .1 

4 UO 0 50- I3i)0j 2‘OJ 52 00 8*oO 

1 ! 1 . 

1 50 

106 


In addition to the figures of the statement given above, the dofasli or two- 
crop area is returned at 7’39 percent : from this, however, the area under vege- 
tables, or 1*36 per cent., must be deducted, leaving 6*03 per cent, to be shown 
under both rabi and khorif as two-cropped land, in order to get at the corrected 
percentage as shown in tho second line and wlneli represents the actual crop 
distribution. 1 The figures are fairly correct except in tho case of indigo and 
maize, which were replaced by rabi orops before the field operations of the survey 
commenced. The percentage of bdjra and jodr are sure indications of the cha- 
racter of each parganah for bdjra loves sand and jodr flourishes in loam, so in 
this district we have these crops distributed thus : — 


Loamy tract. 

Percentage. 

Sandy tract. 

Percentage. 

Jodr. 

Bdjr*. 

Jodr. 

j Bdjra. 

Mustafabad, ... ... j 

27 

4 

Bewar, ... _ 

8 

! 26 

Ghiror, — 

21 

2 

Alipur Patt4,.« 

14 


Karhal, ... 

14 

1 

Kuraoli, 

13 

1 

1 « 


1 The total cultivated area differs from that given in the next table by 535 acres, due t§ the 
increase or decrease of cultivation between the time of survey and the date when the table giving 
the statistics of area was compiled. The difference is thus distributed : 


Fargan&h. 

Increase. 

Parganah. 

Increase. 

Parganah. 

Increase. 

Psrganah. 

Decrease 

Kurioll, ... 
Mainpuri, 
Ghiror. ... 

Acres. 

79 

194 

m 

Karhal, 
Barnlha), ... 
Alipur Patti, 

Acres. 

25 

16 

16 

Bewar, ... 
Kiahni, ... 
Bhongaon, 

Acres, 

39 

89 

ft 

Mustafabad, 
Shikohabad, ■ 
Net inoxoawe. 

Acres. 

w iV ' 

- Ww\. 


■ . »***,*,. . ****. -■ v w 
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MAI.NPURI DISTRICT. 


Similarly, the proportion of the kharlf to the rabi cultivation is governed by 
the facilities for irrigation. In Karhal, which is almost completely supplied by 
the canal, rain cultivation rises to 69 per cent of the whole area under the 
plough, whilst in Bewar, where there is no canal and a thirsty soil, the rabi 
sinks to 44 per cent Similar!}', the dofasli land, excluding vegetables, is 9 per 
cent of the total cultivation in Karhal, while in Bewar it is only 4 per cent 
The crop returns of the past settlement were collected during a year of 
great climatic disturbance and any comparison with them would t>e unprofitable. 

The following statement compares the area of the parganahs as they now 
Comparison of past and stand compiled from the village records of the past set- 
present areas. tlement with the area and its classification of the pre- 

sent records (F., former settlement and P. present settlement): — 

Statistics of area. 
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Kurioli, ... 

(£• 

48,407 

231 

1 7,290 

4, 0021 9,144 


i 

11,4741 6,826 

17,800 

C P.j 

48,9471 

... 

16,268* 3,858 

42S 

457 

15,549 

1 3,892 

28,941 

Mainpnri, 

f r., 
IF. 

104,36fil 

108,010! 

266 

63,769. 2,531, 8,357 
43,199 1 1,944: 1,141 

»•* 

1,231 

27,904! 11,64* 

37.460; 12,086 

39,446 

60,495 

Ghiror, 

IS* 

94,845 

r 

i 

294 

49,348 2,481 

6,939 

... 

32,302 

4,536 

36,888 

[ 1 *» 

96,840; 


40,2*5 

11,472 

[ 943 

677 

86.834 

6,699 

43,638 

K-riml, - j p.,’ j 

7 6,806 j 

289 

38,949 

2,299 

: 6,760 


24,076 

4,136 

28,211 

67,633 


148 

38,243 13,210! 1,191] 

1,144 

80,461 

3,316 

38,767 


fF.. 

68,811 

1,091 

20,515 

701 

3,637 

916 

20,820 

5,221 

82,041 


P, 

69,3 tOi 

... 

16,470 

4,749 

369| 

1,364 

31,042 

6,326 

87,368 

Alipur Patti, | 

IF., 

19,499 


107 

4,891 

1.448 

3,700 

4,866 

4,6681 

9,484 

P., 

19,558; 

•** 

3,115 

2.188 

161 

*567 

8,0 ’2 

6,5 17 

13,569 


F-» 

27,709' 

367 

4,6*8 

3,814 

2,412 

••• 

6,991 

12,000 

17,291 



28 029 i 


2,86 » 

9,266 

1,265 

1,048 

9,776 

11,324 

21*099 

KSubni, ... j 

F-* 

7 *,8«4i 

217 

88,286 

2,918, 

6,412 

1,159 

19,193, 

9,669 

23.869 

Pm 

72,870 



24,361 

6,865 

1,937 

2,110 

96.927] 

»,SiO 

36,7*7 

Shikohabad, ^ j 

F., 

188,767! 

9,692 

56,613 

4,050 

8,208 

1,225 

87,674) 

29,4"6 

117,079 

P-8 

187,588! 

1 ,288 

49,281 

6,074 

1,142 

2,629 

81,757] 

46,416 

128,172 


F-, 

196,649'. 

1,-121 

74,991 

4,319 

6,377 


94,8 TOi 

14*671 

110,441 


F-, 

205,441 


... 

68,80i* 

(6,515 

l,874 t 

2,787 

101,691) 

14,874 

116,466 

Bhongaon, ... | 

F. 

181,102 


802 

76, >98 

10.076 

18,769; 

**• 

44,456 

81,881 

76*337 

F-, 

177,0*7 


M4 

52,986 

18,316 

3,2721 

1 J . - 

4,804 

68,978 

84,372 

98,850 

Total, ... | 

F-, 

1 ,068.792 


7,691 

426,623 

37,783 

79.706 

8,300 

379,925 

133,8*5 

619,780 

F.,| 

t,0B4,263j 

1,486 

847,600 

96,905 

1 1 2,968; (8,810 

448*376! 

166,160 

808,626 


The revenue-free area is now confined to the villages of Bhartar and KafyAn- 
pnr, opposite Batesar in the Shikohabad parganah, held by the chief of Bha- 
d&war and Dankarpnr, in parganah Karhal held by Badsh&h Bcgatn, widow of 
Alt&f Husain, alais Naranji. 1 The barren area amounts to 38 per cent, of the 

psrpeto ity to Hakim N»w4«fet> AU IQiia. who 
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whole, a singularly large proportion, due chiefly to the large tracts of u*ar and 
the extensive ravines along the J urnna. Tho barren includes the no inconsider- 
able area occupied by village sites, canals, jhils, roads, rivers, and the railway. 
The area under groves is very large and bears out the character that the district 
has for being well wooded. The great difference in the area recorded as old 
waste is due to the more accurate classification of soils at the recent settlement. 
The greater portion of it is of the poorest quality, but as its soil is capable of 
some cultivation it was found necessary to separate it from the waste utterly 
incapable of cultivation. 

The increase in cultivation since last settlement has been 18*44 per cent., but 
a great portion of this is due to the reclamation of land 

Increase in cultivation. was en ^ re( J aa lately thrown out of cultivation 

at last settlement. The area under this latter head has fallen from 83,005 to 
12,968 acres, but groves seem to have been included in the eulturable waste 
at last settlement, so that the grove area must be taken from it before show- 
ing the progress made in bringing the recently abandoned fields under the 
plough. This great proportion of recent fallow was almost entirely due to 
the effects of the great famine of 1837-38, and it would seem to be improbable 
that cultivation has increased so little since then. Mr. Raikes estimated the 
cultivated area, in 1836-37, as 618,418 acres, and Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840, 
gave the cultivated area as 613,358 acres, showing only a loss of 5,060 acres 
as due to the famine. There is no doubt that ho included much fallow land 
in the cultivated area and assessed it as such, and the opinion of the officers 
who revised the assessment, that the cultivation recorded by Mr. Edmonstone 
was exaggerated, gives good ground for the belief that the increase in cultr* 
vation since last settlement oannot be less than 20 per cent. Mr. Raikes* 
in bis valuable memorandum on the state of the district in 1850-51, say* 
that then the eflfeots of the famine had entirely vanished, that the revised 
assessments had been accepted and worked well, the people had' settled 
down quietly, and there had been several seasons of plenty. Taking the areas 
alone, common to bis returns and the returns of the present settlement, or 
about nine-tenths of the present area, the district in 1850-51 had 497,100 
acres of cultivation, against 558,056 acres in the same area in 1870, showing 
an increase of 11*8 per cent, in twenty years. 879,925 acres were irrigated at 
the past settlement, against 443,876 acres irrigated in 1870, the actual 
increase showing 16*7 per oent., but the proportion of irrigation to the total 
cultivation has apparently fallen from 78*95 to 72*86 per cent. It would, 
however, he safe to assume that irrigation has kept pace with caltivatioh 
•specially m the canals have been introduced sinoe 1860, and oannot in every 
cm* have merely supplanted irrigation from wells. Population has increased 
by between 25 and 80 per cent, usd prices hare risen considerably. 



HAINFURI DISTRICT. 


Irrigation takes place from jhils, tanks, rivers, wells, and canals. The 
amount of irrigation from the first three sources it 
Irrigation. limited and was sufficient for only 37,143 a<5res, or 8*5 

per cent, of the irrigated area, during the year of measurement. The area irri- 
gable from wells at any time and actually irrigated when necessary amounts to 
303,573 acres, of which rather more than one-half is watered every year. From 
a number of measurements taken by Mr. McConagboy, it appears that the 
average area irrigated by each kind of well, in parganab KurAoli, during the 
dry year 1868-69, was as follow's : — 


Acres. 

Pukka well, taking all kinds of soil, per bio or run, 4 925 

JvucLcha well w'ifch spiing in ddmat soil, per run, ... 3*843 

Kuehciia well fed by percoluthm in Utur soil, per run, 2*676 

Kucheha wells taken all round, ditto, ... 3 132 

Dhenkli or lever wells, per dheitUi, ... 1*138 

It should be noted, however, that the soil in this parganah is sandy and dry, 
and the season, too, was one of drought. As a rule, pukka wells have throe 
or four runs, and kuch^ha wells have only one, and, in rare instances, two runs. 
The statistics of the hist sell! uuent show that over the district, as it then stood/ 
there were 11,180 pukka wells in use, with 27,471 runs. In 1848-49, over the 
same area there were only V. J 70 wells with, 23,590 runs* The folIow ingstate- 
Uient shows the well statistics as recorded at the present measurement over an 
area of 1,086,253 acres : — 

Statement of Well$ at Settlement. 
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CANALS. !>09 

^Phe figures given above show only 7,282 pukka wells in good repair. Irri- 
gation has not decreased, yet the number of wells has evidently decreased and 
the tendency to replice masonry wells by earthen wells or by canal irrigation 
is manifest. The settlement Officers attribute this result to the new landholders 
not caring to invest their money in improvements and to the want of interest 
in the land on the part of the cultivators. “ Before revenue and judical sales 
were permitted, ths hereditary tillers o( the soil were seldom compelled to re* 
linquish their paternal acres. Their general circumstances wore undoubtedly 
worse than they are now. In seasons of drought and famine they suffered 
Frightfully, but in seasons of plenty they had every inducement to invest their 
savings in improving their land and laying up a provision to meet future 
calamity. A masonry well was then, next to their land, the most valuable 
possession they had. It gave its return in increased produce and could not be 
touched by the rapacity of the underlings of Government.” The water-level 
Varies vary much at different seasons. During the drought of 1868-69 very 
many wells were measured, and on testing the measurements some two or three 
years afterwards, the ^difference in level was found to bo as much as ten to 
twelve feet. The depth throughout the upland* of the northern sand tract 
Varies from 12 to 25 feet ; in the central loam tract it lies from 10 to 30 feet 
from the surface, whilst in the southern mixed tract it varies from 30 feet to 
100 feet in the raviny land bordering on the Jumna. In the alluvial soil along 
the Jumna and the Kali water is found at a depth of a few inches in some 
places and is seldom lower than eight feet from the surface. 

The canals themselves have been described on a previous page. The are* 
habitually watered by them covered some 102,060 
acres in the year of drought, 1868-69. But about 5,000 
Seres of this total is derived from escape water which finds its way into the 
streams. Excluding the year 1868-69, the average area irrigated between 
1866-67 and 1871-72 was 54,016 acres, 41,436 acres being rabi and 12,580 
acres being kharif \ The following statement compiled from the records of the 
Irrigation Department shows the annual irrigation in each parganah in tho dis* 
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UA fWURl DISTRICT. 
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4,097 

1, 892 
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I 1,196 
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i,489 ' 
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Total, ... 
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■ 

9,085 

9,771 

50 

3,965 

2,988 

17,912 

i 

S.4S4 
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December is the great mouth for rabi irrigation and May for the kharlf. 
Maiopari shows about the mean amount of canal irrigation for its area of all 
the districts watered by die Ganges canal and its branches. Over the central 
portion of the district the canal has raised the water-level considerably, and has 
affected the durability of kochcha wells most materially. It is now impossible to 
excavate earthen wells, owing to the over-saturation of the upper strata, *« 
many places where formerly there was no difficulty. In some parts of the 
district where the canal had not penetrated, the people here, tike those it* 
EfcSwa, oomplained that the spring-love! had receded, bat inquiry and a com- 
parieon with thr records of the past settlement showed that the complaint wae 
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LI Ft Akt> FLO^r IBRtQATIOU. 

The proportioh of flow to lift irrigation in this district i*s very small. 

In Saharanpnr and Mazaffarnagar the amount of 
Lift and flow irrigation. lift irrigation is nominal; in Meerut, Bulandshahr, 

and Aligarh it falls to an extreme degree below flow irrigation ; in Eta, 
Muttra, and Etawa it is much below flow ; in Cawfcpore it is still below flow ; 
in Farakhabad it slightly exceeds flow irrigation, and in Mainpuri lift exceeds 
flow by 34 per cent. 1 The district has the Mean amount of irrigation, but it is still 
Considered to be healthy, although fever is prevalent in the rains and, of late 
years, more common than usual. The rivers here certainly afford better means 
for drainage and carrying off the escape water than in the districts to the 
ttorth, and there is less water-logging of the soil. As to the influence of the 
Canal in causing the production of reh, Mr. Willcocks writes as follows 
u Canals are also indirectly the cause of a great increase in the reh in thifl 
district. Cultivators take Water across reh plains in shallow ohannels, where 
the irrigation is flush, and do not remove the saline efflorescence. This 
is very soluble and is carried by the water into the fields and deposited 
chiefly at the point of entering the field. In a few years 4 time reh 
begins to appear everywhere in the field, but especially where the channel 
enters. Well water would have done the same if it had been similarly treated, 
hut wells are everywhere near the fields they are intended to irrigate, and henee 
their channel is always very short, while those taken from rajbahas may be 
Over a quarter of a mile to a milo in length. There is a general belief among 
the people that canal water causes uaar, and this is a fact when water is too 
lavishly spent. This can be remedied, and is being remedied Whenever possible 
by decreasing and making pukka the beads of the irrigation channels. Iti 
parts where the soil is near and does not effloresoe, land is being reclaimed by 
Water lying on it on the same principle that the parts flooded by all runs in 
this district are culturable even when the river or nadi is passing through an 
uaar plain. The left bank of the canal at Takhrao is a fair example of this. 
In many cases canal irrigation is gradually making the soil less productive, as 
it induoes the villagers to take two strong crops off the same field each year 
instead of one strong and one weak one.” On the other hand, there seems to 
be no doubt of the inherent superiority of many wells olose to old village 
sites and kheraa on account of the quantity of ammonia held in solution. 
Mr. McConaghey has found “ fields at the foot of large kheraa or villages paying 
higher rates and produoing more luxuriant crops than ordinary hdr 
This he attributes to the quantities of ammonia and various salts washed on to 
those fields during the rains from the kheraa. * Nona' clay, which is found 
on them abundantly, is well known to be a great fertiliser, and cultivators 

1 Some attribute this to the existence ot cheep labour, ©thereto the' diflhHtjfr fa. 

•trusting flush channels In the loose, crumbly soil of the tuor plains. ^ 
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gather it from eld village walla and kkeras, and use it extensively mixed 
with manure. It is thrown in large quantities on tobacco and opintm 
fields, and is considered better than ordinary manure for these products. For 
this reason, the water of wells near village sites and kheras is more sought 
after for tobacco and opium than canal water or water from ordinary wells. 
On the other hand, the natural soils or strata sometimes, on the contrary, itn«* 
part properties the reverse of valuable to well water, e.g* y the large kharua or 
bitter tract in Musfcafabad, whore the cultivators eagerly embrace any opportu- 
nity offered of availing themselves of canal irrigation, although the subsoil is 
good and firm, and wells are constructed at little expense, and last for years. 
For indigo alone, canal water is absolutely more beneficial than well water, as 
the cultivators can get so much more of it, and indigo is a very thirsty plant. 
It is only, however, in the case of pukka wells, or of wells by a village site, a good 
way from the canal or distributary, that there is any choice when once canal 
irrigation comes near the lauds of a village. Of the popularity of the canal, 
however, on the whole there can be little question, even where the land is al- 
ready completely irrigated from wells. There is no doubt that in any case the 
use of canal water saves labour an 1 releases cattle for other work, and the 
supply is nearly always certain. The tendency to waste water in this district 
has frequently been remarked, and it would appear that the? cultivators in Main- 
pari are more reckless in this respect than those further north, and loss careful 
in conducting the water across their fields so as to avoid over-saturation and 
waste.” 

l?he following statement is given as showing the class of crops for which 
water is taken from the canal : — 
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Gardens 

Bug»r-ca»4, 

Wheat, 


... , 1,517 1,054 s:o | 052 Other pulse*, 

... j 3,779 3,899 j 3,08*1 4, >08 Fodder, 

... 93,350 90,3)0 18,887 j 9«, 800 Cotton, 



BUrinf, 

hire, **» 

Males, *** 

Other cereals, .« 

Gram, 4L 


1 3,898 

13,004 
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Other fibre*, ... 
Indigo, ... 

Other dym, ... 


Drug*, 

Oil**Mda, 
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The following statement shows the distribution of the irrigated area during 
tbejear of measuiement : — 


Parganah* 

Irrigated from 

3 

o 

H 

Parganah. 

Irrigated fr*m 

Total. 

Canals. 

Wells. 

Other 

sources. 

*3 

Hi 

a 

O 

Wells. 

U 2 

o g 
x: Z 

21 

Kur&oli. 

1,493 

i 

7,€')7 6,449 

15,649 

Bewar, 

... 

7,377 

2,398 

9,775 

Mainpuri, ... 

1 1 ,662 

J 6.722 .0,<»76 

17,460 

Kishni, 

8.230 

16,816 

2.882 

S«,027 

Ghiror. i 

12,45* 

21,685 2,695 

i ::G,834 

Shikohabsd, 

2,600! 

78.045 

1,112 

• 1,767 

Jiarhul, ••• 

23.399 

3.196 3.866 

30 45 1 1 

Mustftfrtbud, 

22,000 

77,821 

1,770 

1,01,691 

Larnahnl, 

8.7 73! 26,462 8«7 

31,042 

Bhongaon, ... i 

16,449 

42,590 

4,939 

63,978 

Alipur Patti, ... 

... 

6,763 1,249 

h,u!2 

Total, ... ! 

l,02,060j3,03,573j 37,743 

4,43,376 


Continuing the agricultural vocabulary of the middle Duab commence^ in 
the Eta district, 1 shall here noto the names given to 
Implements. th e different implements used in husbandry* The hat 

or plough is made up of the following parts, which for comparison are given 
in the language of the Dufib and the North-West generally, Meerut, Mainpuri, 
and Benares and the eastern districts : — 


Pi fib and North-West 
generally. 

Meerut. 

Mainpuri. 

Benares 

and 

eastern 

districts. 

JKaras, 

Hara*, ... 

Halas, 

Haras, .. 

Hath! 11, hatha, chiriya 

... 

... 

Ckandauii, 

or muthiya. 

Paul fi-i or parautha. 


Paribfiri, ... 

Pariri,... 

Phfi a. cl fiu kfl»a, ... 

... 

Phfiro, 

... i 

Hal, i fiigal, nagra, .. 

Hal, ... 

K<ir f 

Har, ... 


Banel, ... 

Ghfingbro, ... 

P4th. ... 

Gafcdheli, 

Do, ... 

Parol, k ilri. 

• It 

Pachela, pachhlla, 

TiKunYia, 


kilL 

Pachhrrfinaa, 

Nareli 

jninxifin^ 

Khora, barnel, narhol. 

[ Karhe,... 

pachhra. 

Banel, 

Ml 

K(iah, 

Kfiri Hl 

Nara, jogra, 

4s* 

jk ,r. 

«Tfia, t.a 

J6*. 

J<U, ... 

Tarndehl, ... 

DCftf at, , 

Taroncha, tar- 

1 

... 

Bay. 

■■Mr/ 

8*0, 

michi, ma- 
cherL, 

8*0, 

m 

04te, «,! 

; _ ■" * 

, Unknown, 

Gita. 

'4 


Remark*. 


Beam. 

Handle or stilt. 


Sole. 

Iron share. 

Body of the plough into which 
the Karas and panhdri are 
fixed, and often used for the 
plough itself. 

Peg or wedge which fixes the 
Karps to the hat 

Second wedge fixed behind the 
ha I in the halos above the oy. 

Wedge which fixe* the panhdri 
to the ha /. 

An indented part at the end of 
the beam to which the jd a i* 
attached. 

Leathern thong* by which the 
yoke is attached to the beam. 

it«if piece ot yok * ar ? oke 

Lower piece of joke* 


Outer pin jofilag i*a to 
. f 4ek*, inan pta «| uw 


1 * 


$14 XAXMPUBl DISTRICT, 

Jota is the rope tied round the necks of oxen wl en yoked. 

The following illustration shows the plough in ordinary use and one with 
£he drill (bdna) attached : — 



Pli*ujh wUh dr til ojttvuA *<£, 


I also give the jtia or yoke by which the bullocks are attached to the plough, 

and the henga or harrow. 

The patela, sokdgu or 
tuhdffUy is a heavy rolls* 
also used for crushing 
clods in swampy land, 
and is usually made from 
a large log of ichujtir. 
or Yoho> The khanera is a broom 





Herron- (H 


made of twigs of cotton 
with which the sower 
distributes tohaooo seed 
in the beds prepared tor 
the purpose. The body 
of the {dough is placed 
vertically in the ground, 
outside tha village, at 
certain seasons, and 


art made to it to keep away disease from cattle and to neutralise 


' **~**»t *» avil wind. This oeremony it known as Mia. > 
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The following illustrations show the different minor implements used by 
Minor implement*. agriculturists in the Duab : — 

The pharwa or phdora , or large hoc, is in common use everywhere. The 

top of the iron portion where 
the handle is fixed is known 
as the pari, and the handle 
is called bent . The hudra , or 
pick, and the hast, or small 
phdora, are not shown. The 
kudhdri , an adze-shape dim- 
[demerit, and the tdngi $ a 
kind of hatchet, are gener- 
ally used. The hcuuwa or 
/tansn/a, or sickle, is usually 
made of native steel (lche- 
rahi ) . The gandd$a y or as it 
is better known the gardnsi 
or O'Xrdti, is used for chop- 
ping sugar-cane and fodder. 
r *' The khurpi i& a small khurpa 

used for scraping grass and 
To tread out the corn is expressed by gdhna, and the place where it 


v>* 

\ 





Teintj 

Tin •' hats* * 

' V- ? 









The place where the sheaves are stacked is 



A 




weeding. 

is trod len out is known as pair. 
called kditfdn or khulif/itn. 

The khurpa is used for loosening the earth around young plants and for 

weed ing. The khatpddari is 
a kind of khurpa used ia 
transplanting tobacco. 

The panchdngura or pancha 
is a sort of rake with five 
prongs used after sowing ; a 
smaller rako used for scat- 
tering and dispersing indigo- 
seed after sowing is called 
pachguriya. The phardhi , 
used during irrigation for 
dividing a field into small 
beds is here called pdkhi, and 
elsewhere mdnjha and hark* 
The mu*Qta or - xnusxte % 
. kuowuiaBer 






k 1 . 

v > !: 4 . y 1 4 , . v ’ ■ - 
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The square cahvas bags in which tobacco is pressed are called hadri, and with 

tobacco in them they lode 
like bales of cotton. A 
large net-work sheet in 
which bhusa or chaff is 
carried is known as pdnti. 
The kardhi is the broad, 

F%.ttj m uhu ‘lit • • l 

shallow pan m which sugar 
is boiled, and in the margin 
an illustration is given 
of the rude means used for 
straining the sugar in the 
process of manufacture, 

*/ f 'o - yfr*a4StrJh-47 




Amongst the implements used in irrigation, the first to be noticed is the ves- 
Implements used inirxi- sel by which the water is drawn to the surface. This is 
gatlou * made of iron, pottery, or leather. The iron vessel is 

seldom used except for drawing water for culinary purposes, and the earthen 

vessels are chiefly used where 



Par or Tft ot 


the dhenkli or lever is worked, 
and then only for small gar- 
dens and the like. The large 
leathern bag used for drawing 
water is everywhere in com- 
mon use, and is here called 
pur or charta, and elsewhere 
mot. 

The iron ring around the 
mouth of the pur, known a» 
mdndal in Meerut, is here 
called ktindar, kdr, or hurra. 
The rope or string by which 
the pur is joined on to the 


hurra is called hat or baton. 


The two semi-circular pieoea 
of bent wood (usually dhdk) 
fastened, at their extremities, to the hurra are called bdin or hdun. So m e times one 
is of wood and the other of iron. The two rings of iron attached to the bdin see 
ealled pr kuili if made of twisted wood, and hariya or pahuneki if made 
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of iron, and the stick to which these are attached is known as the bahora. 
In the illustration the rings are not shown, 1 The rope by which the rings 

are attached to the 



bahora is called 6aw- 
dhanioT bandhaniya , 
and the well-rope 
itself is known as 
lart. The jour is 
seized by the bdin 
by the man at the 
well, who throws 
the water into 
the parchha . The 
frame-w'ork at the 
mouth of a well, 
called in Meerut 


ardna , is here called 

mair. The upright posts are hero called martca ; the cross-beam is known as 
patiliya ; the pulley -posts are guriya; the axle on which the pulley runs is 
called gandla or gandra or garandu t and the pulley itself is known as ghiri or 
chart At. s 


Besides the arrangement noticed above, it sometimes happens that the trunk 

° f a tree with two branches lopped short 
1111 ' r * s usec ^ 1° f° rm the supports of the 

Jr gandla and ghiri. In this case the 

appliance is called a Jcaur or kuhar. 

/ The place where the bullocks turn 

/ -m s from the well is called bahoro 9 and 

f the sloping pathway down which they 

> jl'Jj descend to bring the pur to the surface 

/ f is known here as naichi . The bullock- 

r. driver, called kiliya in Muzaffarnagar, 

» here termed pairha. The man at the 
. •!*** well who empties the pur, called chartiya 

in Muzaffarnagar, is here termed purha 
end parchha or parehhawdla. Ding is the place where the purha stands, and 
pdrchha the place where the deposits the water. The man who distributes the water 
in the field, called panmela in Muzafiarnagar, is here called panlag a or pankata, 

1 Where the ring* are used, t hey are placed on a bdln one on a>c V{ t ?y » " ”if 
the two pieces, and a piece cl w cod known ae the babora is then passed^ throu gh )faem* l>oTe,and 
to it tike butt ie attached. * Compare theee tilth the term «e«d ia Metro* and auinau^ 

f . 1 ’ '.--.'AW' . 1 ■“ ' . . • & ••• 
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The dhenkli, dhakuli, dhukli, or lever, is also used in raising water when 
Dhenkli. near the surface. The village terms for the component 

parts of the dhenkli are for the bucket, karunWa ; rope, bardri ; post or 

y fulcrum, java ; the beam 

itself, dhenkli ; clods of earth 
used to weigh down the short 
arm of the dhenkli are called 
chakka or ihua, and the* peg 
by which they are sometimes 
fixed on the dhenkli is known 
as khuntety while the point 
w here the dhenkli works on 
the java is called ninja. In 
many places, the cultivators 
club together and have five or 
six dhenkli ,» at work in the 
same place, at the same time : 
all the w ater goes into a com- 
mon channel and one man dis- 
tributes it, in order, to the se~ 
y ^ral fields, thus not only sav- 
ing labour, but also much loss 
by absorption and evaporation. The dhenkli irrigates about two pukka highas. 
The rahat or Persian wheel is seldom used ; where it occurs, the upright posts 
are called in different places, khamby sipdya, fnanoao, or 
jera . The pole connecting the upright posts is some* 
times called patali, and sometimes manjhi. The leather bag used for throwing 

water to a highor elevation is, 
in this district, called paroha 
or doL When a basket made 
of bambu shavings or other 
similar materials is used it is 
called lenri , The hdtha is 
used for shovelling water 
over a field. 

The ropes of the paroha 
are called sometimes nrtraira 
and sometimes joti y and the 
place into which the water is 
thrown from the bagis called 

"n*. . fidttda. ' \ 



Persian wheel. 






f'UKKA WELLS. 


The pukka or masonry well 1 is generally termed simply kda , and the 
kuchcha or earthen well is known as kdiya . Pukka wells 
Pukka wells. may be further subdivided into those built, of kunkur 

(siliya ) , either with lime mortar or with gara or mud ; those built of brick 
either burned or sun-baked, and the gaud or garh well. Those built of kunkur 
are almost everlasting and are found in considerable numbers. The cost varies 
with the depth of the water from the surface, averaging from Us. 150 to Us. 
350. The ordinary masonry w r ell built of bricks also lasts a considerable period. 
The small garh well is funned of huge bricks of a semi-circular shape, 
four or five of which joined together form a circle, leaving an aperture barely 
sufficient to admit of the bucket being lowered v and raised. Kumhars prepare 
the bricks and build the wells themselves. The water itf tkesp wells is never at 
a great distance from the surface. They cost from Rs. 25 to its. 50, and 
seldom last more than ten or twelve years. ^Another distinction in wells is that, 
unless the spring be reached, no pukka well can bo dug, her can one with a 
wooden lining be used. Taking the wells where the sot is reached, a nanga 
well is simply a circular excavation unproteetiSjI in any way, and can only be 
made in the best and most firm sub-soils, where tbev often last 20 to 30 years. 
A lira well is whore the water-bearing stratum is supported by a rope-like 
lining formed of coils of twigs pegged down layer upon layer ; a budhjdr well 
(the ajdr of Muzaffarnagar) substitutes a cylindrical fram^ intervoven with 
twigs of jdo, arhar or cotton for the coils of twigs; a kothi well, also called a 
gavauri or gardwari . consists of a circular lining of stakes, on which planks 
(takhta) 6re nailed and are firmly fastened together by iron clamps : lastly, the 
pukka well subdivided as above. To enable the well-sinker, to reach the 
mota or stratum containing the spring, a frame called rdkk is made which 
is undermined as it sinks down, and at last remains firmly fixed in the 
mota . Above it is the jdkan or wooden cylinder ou which th^y/oZa or masonry 
lining of the well rests. The rdkh frequently extends outside the gola for 
about eighteen inches, and so protects it from the action of the water itself and 
the ingress of water coming in between the mota and the stratum above, while 
the space between the two is filled up with kunkur, san fibre, and gdr firmly 
rammed in. Where a wooden gola is used it is attached to the rdkh by wooden 
pegs. A section of a well in Ghiror exhibited the following strata : — usar or 
khet for five hdths ; common soil mixed with kunkur and known as machan or 
gUgila , one hdth ; barua or sandy soil somewhat moist, five hdths 9 often divided 
into Aorwa, kdla barua 9 and ehilka ; parua y five hdths ; khet again, five hdths ; 
has or barua 9 one hdth 9 and then comes the mota from three to ten hdth» 9 usually 
sand and water* In this is the sot 9 which is a hole bored down by means of a 


* for many of these notes I am indebted to Mr. M. A MeConaghey, C. S., who placed hk in* 
■ an so tips books at my disposal. * ^ 
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spear or crowbar into the water-bearing stratum, from which the water rushes 
up from bolow in a continuous jet, sufficient to keep the well full even when 
continual!/ worked. The benda is a wooden kothi or gola put into the place into 
which the spear is driven. In pukka wells and in some kuchcha wells a frame-work 
of wood is attached, to enable one man to work two buckets with separate sets of 
bullocks (dopaira). Such wells are called mair, but a kuchcha well must have 
a good sub-soil to enable one man to work two sets in this way. The thal is a 
substratum of moist sand which occurs between two layers of ghara or hard 
earth. It varies in thickness very much, and in some places has never been 
worked through. 

Kuchcha wells are of two kinds, the choha and the garoa . The choha con- 

_ , , sists of a small hole, four or five feet in depth, which is 

Kuchcha well*. . _ , 

excavated for a temporary purpose, such as watering 

cattle, when the water is very near the surface. These wells are seldom used 

for irrigation and last only about a year. The ordinary kuchcha well is called 

garoa . It is chiefly made w r bere the spring cannot be reached, and is hence, 

for the most part, a mere percolation well. The soil, in such cases, has a 

substratum of sand or of a pasty clay, called hhet ka matti . In the former case, 

kuchcha wells can be dug, but the supply is very scanty and is suitablo for 

dtienklis , but not for bullocks. In the latter case, kuchcha wells cannot stand, as 

the soil comes away with the water ; there is no foundation, and the btra> or 

lining of coils of twigs, cannot be used. Whore the sot, or spring, is reached all 

kinds of wells can be dug. The substratum may consist of (a) a hard white 

clay (pota); (b) a layer of this clay and the khet ka matti; ( c ) or the same and 

then sand. In the two last cases the bira 9 or lining of coils of twigs, becomes 

necessarj^, but in the first it is usually dispensed with* Where sand occurs 

the bira is made from stalks of bdjra , maddr , and other such light material, but 

in pasty soil, a stronger lining made from twigs of arhar , cotton and indigo 

becomes necessary. The portion of the bira lying between the water-level in 

the rains and the ordinary level or chua 1 must be renewed every year, but the 

jkirtion permanently under water need be replaced only every three or font 

years. Where this portion, however, consists of loose soil, no renewal can 

take place and a new weir must be made, but where wells have a substratum of 

hard clay and last for from ten to twelve years, the lower portion of the bira 

can be renewed. A common example of a section of a kuchcha well shows a 

stratum of machtm or kunkury soil ; then a layer of loose sandy soil* always 

falling in, after which comes a budhjdr lining from the rain-level to the ordinary 

level, and then a common bira lining as far as the well is sunk. The lower 

portion gradually falls in and the clay or sand is carried away in suspension 

in the water as it is drawn out until the bira is undermined and falls in t and a 


* Pkctnbtn the earth begin* to become moist 
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new well has to be dug. An ordinary kuchcha well will irrigate abont 800 
square yards in a day. In some eases the rnota is so far below the surface 
that the owner must be content with the supply from percolation only, which 
often, however, is sufficient to keep a pair of bullocks in work. Many percola- 
tion wells, especially in the sandy portions of the district, get exhausted 
so quickly, and are besides so unstable, that the cultivator must resort to the 
dhenkli apparatus wherever the doptli of water from the surface permits of its 
use. Fortunately its use is possible in most places where it is wanted. The 
best kuchcha wells occur in the south-west of the district, in parganah Shikoh- 
abad, where the soil is firm and the water lies at an average depth of forty feet 
from the surface. To the east of tho district however, where the water-level 
rises to ten or fifteen feet from the surface, the soil is so unfavorable to the 
construction of wells that they require constant renewal. In the central tract 
many have been destroyed by percolation from the canals. The term f biV is 
applied to largo circular excavations from which the water is thrown out by 


Rotation of crops. 


lenras or baskets. 

Kharif or rain-crops are here known as saydri ; rabi or spring-crops, if un- 

irrigated, as sahiriya , and if irrigated, as bharai, while 
dofasli crops arc called dosdre. For the kharif the 
land is ploughed usually three or four times, and the rabi ten to fifteen times. 
In bliur soil, bdjra and moth mixed with rausa, or bdjra mixed with mtiny, 
are sown in tho kharif, and in dumat soil, jo dr mixed with urd and rausa. Ar- 
har is sown with all kharif crops in good land ; but if sown in bhur, tbe crop is 
easily injured by hoar-frost, and will require watering to save it ; it is cot in 
Bahikh and Chait. San is sown, in bhur and tikuriha , in As&rh and is cut 
in Kudr with khurpis. It is grown chiefly by Ivahars, and no rabi crop is sown, 
after it, as it is too late for cereals, which are sown in KArttik, and the cultiva- 
tor dislikes to deteriorate his land by growing such exhausting crops as jira 
and chaina , but there is a good kharif in the following year. Cotton is sown 
in AsArh before all other kharif crops, except maize, which is usually sown be- 
fore the rain falls, and is cut in the beginning of Ku4r. Jira, chaina, marua, and* 
4hdn are supposed to exhaust a field ; bdjra , which is sown towards the end of 
AsArh and is cut in the beginning of KArttik, and jodr, sown at the same time 
and out in the beginning of Aghan, make it less productive, but in a slight 
degree, and manure re-invigorates it. Barley does not spoil the soil for kharjf 
crops, but wheat injures it and renders manure necessary. Cane is good fori 
wheat in the following year, but no kharif ean be sown after it Chaina amt 
follow cane, but it is not generally sown, owing to its deteriorating 
-on the soil. Both the white and red varieties of gram and masdr ;alw r- ftyy 
sown in the and of BhAdon and the beginning of KuAr. Taking a single field, 
the followng rotation has been observed t — 1275 /cwlt, cottoguwat toiRi in 
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Aadrh; 1276, sugar-cane sown in Phalgun and cut down in 1277; in 1278 
wheat was sown Karttik and was cut down in Chait, and in the following 
A s4rh cotton was sown in hdr lands. The usual rotation is one year rabi crops 
and in the next khartf. In gauhdni lands maize, sown in Asarh, is followed 
by wheat or barley in Karttik and jodr , sown at the end of Asarh, may be 
followed by barley in the rabi if the land be manured. Dhdn , marua 9 samdn , 
urd, mting, til , and sdrson are sown in Asarli, and in Aghan tardi land is 
cultivated with wheat, barley, and jtrtu Land intended for cotton and maize 
requires two to five ploughings ; for jodr and bdjra one to five ploughings. 
JBhiir soil is easily ploughed, and as a rule, the more the soil is pulverised 
and mixed, the less expense there will be for weeding. Indeed, such are the 
advantages derived from continuous ploughing, that if the soil be ploughed 
for the Jcharif \ in Phalgun and Chait, no munuro will be necessary except 
for sugar-cane. An average pair of bullocks will plough about one pukka bigba 
in a day, and, as a rule, there are 18 to 20 kuclicha bfghas of rabi and 10 to 
12 of khartf y with four bighas for dofazli crops, kept in cultivation by one plough. 
One pukka ser of jodr and about half a ser of bdjra is sown per kuclicha bigha. 
For moth , rau&a y urdy mung , chaiaa , kuri y and cotton, the seed amounts to one 
pukka ser for the same area ; for maize and indigo, to 2^ sers ; for tily one 
chattdk ; for sarson and dua, \ ser ; for san y 4 sers, and for potatoes, 60 to 80 sers. 
Jodr and bdjra seed are sometimes merely scattered over the ground and after- 
wards ploughed in. The word bona expresses the sowing of crops in both the 
hharif and r€tbiy and munri the cutting of crops. 

As a rule, crops sown in mattiydr soil require four waterings ; in first class 

„ L , dumaty three ; in second class dd?nat , two ; i nbhur. one 

JS umber of waterings. 

or two, and in jAra and tikuriha, five. A red hard earth 
known as girua is unfit for irrigation. It does not absorb water, which only lies 
upon it and stagnates, and altogether it is a bad, worthless soil. Bhtir gets too 
cold from much rain, and excessive irrigation causes it to lose its force. Tikuriha , 
on the other hand, oannot have too much water. In dry seasons, it is not fit 
*'io v cultivation and does not retain moisture sufficient to enable the seed to ger- 
minate, whilst bhdr retains water for a long time, and the more there is the greater 
tiie moisture. First class ddmat retains moisture longer than any other 
soil, while war resembles girua in its unfitness for irrigation. Wheat, according 
to the variety and the soil, requires from three to six waterings, and barley 
requires one watering less than wheat. Gram sometimes gets one watering in 
mattiydr, but, as a rule, none is given. Between the time of sowing eugar- 
eane and the rains, the crop requires right to ten waterings, and after the rains 
and before nutting, one, two or three more, according as the rai ns are early or 
late. Opium gets eight to ton waterings and is a favourite and profitable crop 
with K&ri»Mt.and Lodhas. •- 
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Manure. 


Manure is highly prized and ie always used where procurable. Cow-dung, 
however, owing to the absence of forests, is made up 
into cakes called uplas and is used as fuel, and there are 
no appliances for the storing of manure so as to preserve its quality. Simh as 
it is, about 100 baskets ( dalhja ) y each containing about one-quarter hundred- 
weight of manure, are required tor one kuchoha bigha of wheat; 50 to 100 for 
barley whore it can he spared ; 80 to 100 for cotton ; 100 to 150 for sugar- 
cane ; 30 to 60 for jodr y aud 80 to 100 for maize. The effect of an application 
of manure lasts for two year*, and if a la *ge quantity has been given for three 
years, certain crops, also by the dropping of their leaves, afford a leaf-mqnure to 
the soil. Thus hemp leaves the soil manured for three years, and cotton, indigo, 
and tobacco for one year. Good wheat is produced after these crops without any 
further manuring ; bat cane requires manure after them all. Mama impoverishes 
the land for a second crop, and tobacco must have one basket of manure and 
one of clay saturated with ammonia and phosphates (nuna matti) for each bed 
(kheria) Jira , which is sown early in Fus and is cut at the end of Cbait, re- 
quires little manure, hut must have a large quantity of nuna clap. Indigo require* 
little manure. After wheat, the land must be manured before sowing the kharif 
crop. It lias been estimated that each adult inhabitant of a village represent* 
manure for four biswas, and each head of cattle manure for twenty-eight biswas. 

Mr. MeConaghey’s estimate of the produce per acre, based on numerous 
inquiries and experiments extending over the period of settlement operations, i* 
as follows: — Wheat in irrigated gaiduin, 1,600 lbs per acre; in irrigated manjha , 

1,400 tbs, and in irrigated barha> l,l00tbs; barley in the 
same classes of irrigated land gives l,6001bs, l,4o0tbs # 
aud l,2001bs. respectively, and in unirrigateJ land about half that amount 5 jodr in 
home land gives 800tbs. per acre, and in outlying Linda 550tbs: bdjra in home lands 
gives 6001bs per acre, aud in outlying land 420tbs, while cotton gives 92tbs of the 
cleaned fibre per acre. This last is a very high average and is 50tbs in excess 
of the general average of these provinces. 1 Ghiror, Mainpuri, and Karhal 
produce the beat rice; Mustafabad and Shikohabad the most cotton, and 
Karhal and Ghiror the best sugar-cane. Jira yields about 20 sers per kuchcha 
bigha and sells at about four sers pukka per rupee, jodr yields about two maunds 
per kuchcha bigha (one-fifth of an acre) ; bdjra , three- fourths of a maund, and 
math or mgsina , a majind to a maund and a half. The actual weighment of rice 
1 TKe Ct>u « a outturn lor 1874 was as follows 


Outturn per acre. 
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cut and threshed from three average plots, each measuring half an acre, showed 
for first specimen 6 maunds 20 sers; for the second, 5 maunds 30 sers, and for 
the third, 5 maunds 9 sers, or an average of 5 maunds 83 sers per bigha jarfbi. 
In addition, about half a maund of bhu*a or chaff and about seven maunds 
of straw were produced. The seed sown is about 7$ sers per bigha jaribi. 

Taking manjka land, the cost of wheat, cultivation has been estimated by Mr. 
t Denniston as follows : — ploughing ten times one acre, 

Rs. 2-3 ; well-irrigation, from a knchcha well, three 
times, Rs. 7-14, or canal irrigation, Rs. 4-2, including pay of labonrers ; reaping, 
13 annas ; other labour, Rs. 2-5 ; rent, Rs. 4-6, and seed, Rs. 3-2, or a total of 
Rs. 16-15 to Rs. 20-11 per acre according to the kind of irrigation used. Pro- 
duce per acre, pay 17 maunds, which at 25 sers per rupee is worth Rs. 27-3 ; 20 
maunds of straw at four maunds por rupee, Rs. 5 ; and sarson or mustard, grown 
aronnd the field, about Rs. 4, or a total of Rs. 36-3, leaving a profit on well irri- 
gation of about Rs. 16 per acre— -far too high an estimate in my opinion. The 
preparations of wheat are numerous : — ndnkhatdi is flour made up with ghi and 
milk; khdrma, laddu-modak, laddumogad, jafobi, ihdja , sohan-halua are sweetmeats; 
other preparations are kfiajurai, gojha , samdin , math or meUhri , samosa, bdti, pilau , 
puri, seo-laddu, gona or murki , pdo-roti, mdlpuri, puranpdri, lochdi, khasta, mohan- 
bhog , khamira, sdda roti, kachauri-tharri, mdlpda, gulgula , and lapsi. Though the 
wheat crop, as a rule, is made up of different varieties in the same field, owing to 
the seed supplied by those who lend grain being mixed, there are several well 
established varieties commonly grown in this district, viz.: —sua mariya, the 
reddish-awnless variety ; *ua tikrari , the reddish-awned variety ; sa/ed mariya , 
white and awnless ; safed tikrari , white and awned ; the awned and awnless varieties 
of katiya or red wheat proper and sambariya. The first two have a white grain ; 
they require three waterings, yield most produce, and sell about one ser in the 
rupee higher than the remainder. Next in value and similar to them come the 
second two : the sa/ed mariya especially gives a large produce, but requires plenty 
of water (four or five waterings) and is chiefly grown by Lodbas and KAchhis. The 
katiya is the hardiest of all. and gives the highest produce, but is only third in 
value, and both grain and flour are reddish. The sambariya has a grain longer 
than the ordinary wheat and is more common in BAh PanAbat, on the right bank 
of the Jumna. Wheat enters into several of the mixed crops which form such 
An important part of the rabi cultivation. Wheat and barley mixed are called 
gojdi; wheat and gram, goehuna or gechanna; wheat, barley and peas, ehamar 
goJSi'i barley and gram, bejar or bejhar ; barley and peas, bejhar; wheat, barley, 
peas, and gram, tarua, and gram and peas, ekanna matar. About 10 sen pukka, 
or 12$ sers of the standard weight, of wheat are sown per kuchoha bigha in 
gauhdni land, and 7$ sers pnckka, or 10 sers standard, in barha and minjha. 
.7$ "sers pukka of barley and gram are sown everywhere. 
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Some of the varieties of rice grown here are as follows : — ndha or dhankur, 
a bearded white variety, producing grain outside the 
sheath, like wheat ; sdthi or dhdn, an unbearded dark 
coloured variety, producing the grain inside the leaves ; kai , a bearded 
dark-coloured rice which flowers outside and yields a dark and ooarse grain 
like sdthi; pusai, a wild rice, bearded like barley and flowering outside like 
ndha ; lehi , also a wild variety which yields a small yellow grain and is bearded ; 
and sondha or sonra , which is like dhdn, but is coarser and has a stronger stalk : 
it yields a yellow grain twice as thick and large as common rice and flowers 
outside the leaves : it is sown in beds and is then planted out, and will give ten 
to twelve pnkka maunds per bigha. Both the white variety ( ndha) and the 
dark varieties (dhdn and kai) are sown in fields and arc not transplanted. Bice 
requires about 2£ pukka sers of seed to the kuchcha bigha, three of which 
make one pukka bigha. 

. Sugar-cane is planted from the middle of Magh to the 18lh of Baisakh 


Sugar-cane. 


( akhtij), usually after cotton or barley, and never after 
jodr, bdjra, moth, opium, jiva, or clmina. It, sometimes, 


succeeds wheat and hemp, if the land be rich, and is followed by wheat. The 


cane stored for seed is prepared by cutting off tho head (do) containing the 
leaves, and the portion remaining (painro) contains three or four buds. Five 


of these canes make one painja, and 21 painja make one phdndi. From 4 to 


4$ phdndis for seed cost one rupee. A phdndi for pressing purposes contains 
200 canes, and four phdndis of red cane and three of white cane produce 
one ndnd, or about nine gliards of ras or juice. One ndnd yields about ten 
to eleven sere of gdr known as a phuka and there are about 16 to 20 phukat 
per bigha kuchcha. Another mode of reckoning makes 3$ hhog or pukka 
maunds of ras to the ndnd, and 60 or 70 hhog to the kuchcha bigha. On 
the whole, the produce varies from 20 to 30 maunds of guv per acre. A feuch- 
cha bigha (one-fifth of an acre) of the best cane has been known to yield a 
gaun, or six maunds, whilst five maunds may be considered to be a fair average 
outturn. The cane is cut from the 11th sudi K&rttik to the akhtij of Bais&kh. 

There are two varieties of tobacco, the kdtki and the dhakka or lakro. Tile 
Tobeoco. former is sown in As&rh or S&wan in beds, and is tratw- 

r planted a month afterwards in Bh&don or S&wan, and 

is cat in M&gh or Ph&lgun. The, second is sown iu Bh&don, is transplanted in 
Ku&r or M&gh, and is cut in Chait and Bais&kh. 


* . Opium i» of two kinds, that with the white flower and that with the seek 
Opiate. The fomer “ the better of the two and yields the meat 

- - 1 produce ( kandhwa) . It is sown in Ku&r and the begin* 

°f K&rttik, and is frequently watered and gets a large quantity of 
ww a T ,to, il ioAMbigh.TOna malti U applwd «nd 
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manure (one stone weight) is given to each kheriya or bed, measuring ten feet 
by seven feet. Then the crop is irrigated twice and weeded onoe, and half a 
basket of nvna matti ( 1 J stone weight) is applied. This operation is repeated 
again in a week or ten days, and after some time the crop is weeded and water 
is put on lightly to about one-half the amount given to wheat. The pods are 
first sliced in Chait by an instrument resembling a comb, and the opium is col- 
lected during that month. The seed is sold to the oil-pressers at a rate a little 
less than that obtained for aaraon or mustard-oil. The cultivation is carried oh 
usually under a system of advances by which the cultivator receives one rupee 
per kuchcha bfgha in Sawan, and two annas in the rupee of his last year’s earn- 
ings which is held back until the opium has passed the examiners. A kuchcha 
bigha produces three sers of marketable opium in a favourable year, for which 
the cultivator receives five rupees per ser at the opium godown. 

The district is not subject to floods, though in some places, owing to obstruct- 
ed drainage, small tracts are often submerged, espe- 
cially in parganahs Karhal and Barn&hal. Locusts 
appear at times, and the small white worms known as mao and occasionally 
damage the rain-crops. Another worm, named thako, appears with the east 
wind in the khaAf. Frost in December and hail-storms in March and April 
often destroy the crops in whole tracts of country. The district, in common 
with the rest of the Du&b, has often suffered from long and severe droughts, 
some account of which has already been given. 1 Through the absence of irriga- 
tion, the district suffered from the famine of 1 803-4, and was also visited 
by bail-storms. There were several seasons of drought between 1813 and 
1837. In 1837-38 the district suffered very severely. Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton, 
after visiting Farukhabad, reported as follows: — “ Mainpuri was in a somewhat 
worse state. The parganahs which the road traversed were barren and parched, 

the cropsin the ground stunted and light, and no appear- 
ance of any hharif having been reaped, but toward* 
and in Sirhpnra (now in the Eta district) the cultivated area seemed mttoh im- 
proved.” Captain Wrougbton, the surveyor, writes of his visit during the 
preceding November (1837) to Eta, Sakb, Sirhpnra, Kurfteli, Shikohnbad, and 
Gbiror, and says that in ordinary seasons a cultivator with one plough tills 40 
bfgha s,* of which one-half is irrigable. In 1837, only four-fifths of the irrigable 
area - was cultivated, and none of the dry area. The Baniyas, as usual, assisted 
the cultivators with seed, but when they saw the unfavonrable nature ef 
the season, refused to advance grain for subsistence until the near drops 
were ready. The consequences of this may readily be imagined—'* the 
cultivators neglected their sowings, which perished, and multitudes of them 

- — - '—■* - ■■■ - i ' i ' I ‘ ' 

1 Gazetteer, II,, S3. * Of SIS square yards to the ttfhs, each bight 

cent, m* 


1 637-38. 
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fled to other parts of tbs Country where report led them to contemplate a 
more promising stale of affairs.'* Kurkoli was by no means in so favour- 
able a state as Eta, the soil being chiefly or Band. The irrigation 

extent was much under previous tears, and fodder was procurable with 
the greatest difficulty. Oue-half of Mustafabad was in a passable state,— 
that is, there W'as about 25 per cent, increase in tbe wet cultivation beyond 
previous years. The other half, to the south-west, was in a deplorable state, 
and from a rapid view of its condition, Captain Wrougliton estimated that it 
could not have had more than one-quarter the ordinary extent of wet cultiva- 
tion. In both Mustafabad and Shikohabad there was no dry cultivation what- 
ever, and fodder in the shape of grass was not procurable. Numbers of cattle 
perished from want of food and want of water, for the depth of water from the 
surface in the country towards the Jumna rendered the raising of it in sufficient 
quantities so laborious as to make it impracticable. In Ghiror there was an 
increase in the wet area of fully 25 per cent , bat thero was no dry tillage. 
Captain Wroughton writes: — “ Though the cattle have, generally speaking, not 
died, the hot wind will certainly put them out, for even in working now their 
limbs bend under the shadow of a carcase. Grass is to be had, but is still ex- 
tremely hard to procure, and when obtained, if I may say so, contain# as much 
nutriment as rejected rope-yarns, and is beyond the masticating powers of any 
anitnal that I am acquainted with, save and except a hungry Du&b bullock." 
The effects of this famine was seen not only in untilled fields, in tbe loss of 
men and oattle and the deterioration of the working power of the survivors, but 
also in the violent changes which took place in the constitution of tbe existing 
social body. As will be seen, hereafter, very many of the transfers of land which 
subsequently took plneo owed their origin to tbe indebtedness caused by the 
famine and tbe usurious interest eharged by the Banivas for seed and the ne- 
cessaries of life, and it was many years before the district recovered from the 
check then given to its prosperity. The remissions of revenue on the two 
year# amounted to Rs. 72,931, and the net balance at the close of 1246 fa$li 
(1838-39 A.D.) amounted to Rs. 4,09,804 on the district as it then stood. 

Again In 1860-61 famine visited the district, but the officers were now pre- 


isso-ei and 1898-69 P ar6< l to deal with it, and, as a relief work, the Shikoh- 
abad road was taken in hand and gave daily employ- 
Metft 16 4,000 persons while the distress lasted. A sum of Rs. 30,874 (inclnd- 
tog 1,350 (bom local subscriptions) was placed at tbe disposal of the local 
and of this Rs. 19,665 ware expended in relieving a daily average 
of 4, <05, or a total of 690,748. This does not include the sums spent on TaffiMf 
werk*,the Be. 80,113 advanced to the cultivators for seed and oattle, tfaegmete* 1 
pMtkMt > ti wbieh wan never recovered, nor the portions of tbe balance* ef the 

subsequently rimirfftf 1 ^ 
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suffered little daring the drought of 1868-69. During August, 1868, the 
collector anticipated that his district would bo the centre of an enormous famine 
tract, but did not venture on an opinion as to what the depth of distress might 
reach. But the rain-fall in September came in time to save the district from 
ruin, and the eventual out-turn of the spring crops was estimated at about three- 
fourths of the average. Prices were kept up here in April, 1869, by the export 
of large supplies of grain towards Central India. The following table shows 
the prices ruling in the last week of the month during the season of scarcity : — 

Prices during the season of scarcity . 1 
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The weed baiturdi. 


A glance at the map will show that the communications in this district are 
sufficient to protect it in time of drought. Metalled roads pierce the boun- 
dary on all sides, the railway and a navigable canal run through it, and the 
Jumna borders it on tho south-west. This, with the great extension of irriga- 
tion, must remove the fear of any great distress in seasons of drought. 

Amongst tho weeds noxious to crops, special prominence must be given to 
the baisurdi, which infects portions of parganah Mustaf- 
abad. It stretches in an irregular broad belt from the 
north-west corner of the parganah to the south-east, and is almost invariably 
concurrent with brackish water. Three theories have been started with regard 
to it : first, that the water has been rendered bad by the presence of the roots 
of the weed which stretch a remarkable distance below the surface to thespring- 
leves, which is often over thirty feet : second, that the growth of the weed is 
induoed by the presence of the bad water ; and third, that both the water and the. 
plant are products of the soil where they occur. The weed is sometimes fbund in 
villages where the well water is sweet, but snch cases are isolated and except 
tional, and the general rule obtains that brackish water and baiturdi am 

• * The average prices of wheat In 1S60-S1 vm la August, ISAO. lB .tera » September, IIV».Oe« 
tQber, it), November, taf , Dc ember, 11} ; January, I til, 11} i February, IJ| » March, 1»4 i 
April- " Jww, IS* s and In J«lv »** £** 
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conterminous in their area. Although the people say that the brackish water has 
been always present, and that the weed has grown up only in tho last quarter of 
a eeutury, Mr. McConaghey is of opinion that baisurdi has always been present, 
and that its further extension is not to be dreaded. In 1868-69, Mr. Wright 
gave much attention to the subject and suggested the first two theories, but did 
not come to any conclusion respecting which was the most worthy of adoption. 
He remarks ** that tho intelligent peasant adheres to the assertion that the water 
has all along been brackish, and that the weed has only made its appearance 
since the last 20 or 25 years.” “ Its presenoe,” he adds, “ must have been 
very limited at the last settlement, for it is not noticed by Mr. Edinonstone in 
his reports, whilst it now forms a feature that cannot be overlooked.” He 
therefore argues that the growth of tho weed is of late date, "and most probably 
on account of the general co-oxistence of it with bitter water. On the other 
hand, he urges in favour of tho first theory that in all the villages in which the 
weed is at present most prevalent, the quality of the water was recorded by the 
surveyor in 1839 as u sweet” and “ good,” whilst now it is almost invariably 
brackish. He, hence, suggests that its nature may have been changed within 
the last 30 years, most presumably by the weed, which undoubtedly extends its 
roots down to the spring level. These roots on being steeped in pure water 
quickly transform its character to that of the water found in the brackish wells. 

Mr. McConaghey shows that the records of tho survey are untrustworthy 
in this respect, for he found that the reports on individual villages made by 
Mr. Dick in 1846 establish beyond doubt the fact that the area covered by both 
water and weed was beyond doubt the same then as now, and from this argues 
that both are of old existence in this part of the district. Specimens of the 
weed and water were sent to Dr. Macnamara of Calcutta in 1871, who thus 

^ „ . reported on them : — u Mr. McConaghey puts forward 

Dr. Macna nara’s opinion. , , . 

two theories as to the connection of the weed and bad 

water : first, that the weed spoils the water, and second, that the bad water sup- 
ports the growth of the weed. The first theory may, I think, be altogether put 
aside : the weed could spoil the water only if portions of it were allowed to rot ia 
the well. The fact that a piece of the plant placed in water quickly spoils it is no 
evidence for the truth of the theory in question ; many, in fact almost all, fresh 
sucoulent vegetable tissues would haVe a like effect. As regards the second 
theory, I am inolined to look upon the bad water and the plants as products of 
the soil ; both take from the soil ; neither add anything that is new to it. Then 
there is the fact mentioned by Mr. McConaghey that the plant does grow in the 
neighbourhood of sweet-water wells. But how are the sweet-water wells distitiU 
guished? A native’s notions of the constitution of a water are very crude ; 
probably sweet, salt, oily, and rank-bad waters only differ at most in the propor- 
tion in whioh the same dissolved matters are present in these so-called varieties. 
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Probably the direction inquiry should take would be as to the nature of the tpii in 
which the weed flourishes; but in the first instance inquiry would have tp be made 
as to the limits of the growth of the weed, how far these limits may depend upon 
other than physical causes? And, again, as to whether any physical causes, apart 
from the nature of the soil, are present to such a degree that they might influence 
the habit of the plant. These and other points, which would doubtless suggest 
themselves to a scientific inquirer on the spot, would have to be settled before 
undertaking the laborious work of the chemical analysis of the soil of difterent 
parts of the neighbouring country, and of the plant itself. I do uot think such 
an inquiry could be undertaken unless upon the spot, and the work involved in it 
would demand for at least two or three months the whole time of a good chemist.” 

Mr. MeUonaghey, with reference to this report, writes as follows;— 

u That the weed and water are connected with each 
Mr. McConaghey’a opinion. ... . . .. . , . 

other 1 am not prepared positively to dispute, but 

the more I think on the question, the more I am inclined to favour Dr. 
Macnamara’s supposition that they are both products of the soil, both 
taking from it, and neither adding any thing that is new to it. The 
idea that the weed could possibly influence the spring water seems to me un- 
tenable ; and that it can exiat without bitter water is abundantly proved from 
its occurrence in some villages where the water is sweet, and from its luxuriant 
growth along canals and rajbahas. These exceptional instances militate with 
great force against the second theory, and are. in my opinion, sufficient to upset 
it* Of all the theories brought forward, Dr. Macnamara’s isthe most plausible, 
and the one which I would unhesitatingly adopt. In confirmation of it I give 
the two following examples. Immediately on a change of soil from dtimut to 
bhtir iu these south-west villages, I have invariably remarked that the growth 
of baimrdi suddenly disappears and the well water becomes sweet. Also iu low- 
lying tardi land buisurai is not found, nor do the wells dug there furnish brack- 
ish water. Here also a change in soil affects both water and w'eed equally.” 

“The plant comes to maturity and flowers in May and June. It reaches ft 
height of 18 or 2 ) inches, grows densely and luxuriantly, and clothes the then 
arid plains with a verdure not at all unpleasing to the eye. With the rains the 
leaves and stems wither and die away, but the roots, which extend down to thp 
spring level, retain their vital power, and throw up shoots again in the spring, 
when the rabi crops begin to show above the surface of the ground. If ike 
young baisurdi plants are removed as they appear, the crops gain the ascendancy 
and their produce is not materially injured, but if weeding is not carefully at- 
tended to during the first month or two, they get choked up with b^uurdi and 
become stunted and sicklyin consequence. Plants, such as arAor, castor-oil, 
and cotton, which throw their roots deeply into the soil, will not grp w luxuri- 


ontly in land infested with this weed, bn* ordinary cereals, snob as wheat and 
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barley, with roots extending only a few inches below the surface, thrive as well 
there as elsewhere, all other circumstances being equal.” 

The district ie fairly wooded and there are some good groves of thisham and 
mango. In parganah Ghiror are the remains of tho 
Jungles. large dhdk jungle which formerly ran in a belt ten ko* 

wide through the whole of Et&wa, Mainpuri, Eta, Aligarh, and Bulandshahr. 
Portions of this jungle are leased to Baheliyas and others at about eight bighas for 
the rupee, for gathering gum. Incisions are made in the bark of the dhnk in 
the cold weather, and in thirty-six hours the gum exudes and hardens. It is 
then scraped off by a khtirpa , and to clear it of fragments of bark and dirt it is 
beaten on a dry hard piece of ground with mugrU or mallets, and then again on 
an ugli or round stone platform with miinals or wooden pestles. The outturn per 
bigha is often as much as twenty sers during the season. The Baheliyas sell 
the gum to Baniyas at from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per mannd, aocording to quality, and 
the latter retail the gum for indigo manufacture at from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per maund. 
Another jungle product is gandar or ganra , the high grass used for thatching, 
ropes, and mats, which often leases for from one to three rupees per bigha. The 
lower pointed leaves are known as patal and are used for thatching ; the leaves 
close to the stalk are called mtinj and are used iu rope-making ; the flower stalks 
without the tniinj are called sirkt, and with it are known as senta. The former 
is used for ceilings and, instead of a tarpaulin, for carts, and the latter is made 
into coils and placed on the rafters of houses to prevent clay from falling through. 

Saltpetre, both crude and refined, is exported in considerable quantities. Iu 
the manufacture of crude saltpetre 1 there are two pro- 
cesses, the jariya or artificial heat prooess, and tho 
aliya or solar-heal prooess. In both of these processes it is necessary to make 
the brine first, and for this purpose a shallow trough (kariya) is excavated in 
some mound or artificial eminence raised a few feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. The trough is usually from 18 inches to 2 feet broad, 7 
to 10 feet long, and from 18 inches to 2 feet in depth. The bottom is lined 
with several rows of bricks, on which arc laid twigs ofootton or stalks of af'har, 
«nd over these a layer of grass, so as to form a rough kind of filter, while tho 

Artificial hmt process, iuterstioes left between the bricks allow the brine to 

flow. About twelve maunds of earth impregnated 
with saltpetre are then thrown in loosely and oovered by about from fifty to 
sixty gharat of water for 8 to 12 hours, when it is allowed to run off into a 
reservoir ( kanda) t and yields about 25 to 30 gharat of brine. In the jariya 
prooess tho brine is then boiled for about six or seven hoars in a bowl-shaped 
boiler of iron (iardhi) to crystallizing point. As soon** a drop of the liquid 
will solidify on a leaf , the fire is damped and the solution is removed to 

' .. ° ****** tH* 
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Kefineries, 


earthen vessels known as ndnds, where, on cooling, the crystals form and yield" 
about one-half the weight of saltpetre. The liquor left in the ndnds on the 
removal of the crude saltpetre is known as tor , and may be used for extracting 
alimentary salt, or be sprinkled again over the kariya . About four maunds of 
wood or five maunds of leaves are required as fuel for one operation, $md the 
permission to gather and use the wood or leaves is usually included in each 
lease. The leases vary from Rs. 10 to Rs. 100, but the average for the circle, 
including the Et&wa and Mainpuri districts, is Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per factory. 
The aliya process allows the brine to flow into a largo, shallow vat of 
masonry known as a kydri. The vat is about six inches 
deep, and there are usually two or three in each factory, 
placed on different levels to allow of the brine flowing from one to the other 
until the saltpetre forms. This process occupies about two days in favourable 
weather, and can only be followed in the driest and hottest weather. The 
same quantity of saltpetre and twice the amount of alimentary salt is produced. 
To refine the saltpetre some thirty yharas of water are boiled in a large irou 
vessel, and to this are added some five maunds of crude saltpetre, and the solution 

is allowed to boil for two hours. It is then drawn off 
into a large wooden trough or succession of troughs, 
and when the sediment falls to the bottom, the clear solution is drained off and 
allowed to cool. The operation takes from three to five days and gives about 
* two maunds of refined saltpetre. The boiling is generally continued until five 
vats are filled, when the crystals are removed from the first vat, and the remain- 
ing tor or mother liquor is again worked up with four maunds of crude saltpetre 
and some water, so as to prevent the liquor from becoming too thick for crys- 
tallization. The alimentary salt produced pays duty at Rs. 3 per matmd and' 
sells for Rs. 4 per maund. The cost of manufacture varies in every parganah, as 
well as the cost of the lease of the right to remove nitrous earth. As a rule, a 
crude factory can yield fifteen sers of crude saltpetre a day, or about a maund 
every three days during the working season, worth Rs. 3-8-0. Against this must 
be charged wages of licensee and labourer for three days, at two annas a day, 
12 annas ; fuel, 7£ annas ; lease, 3 annas ; hire of boiler, 3 annas, or Be. 1-9-6 
per maund. For seven maunds of refined saltpetre valued at Rs. 47-4-0, or 
Rs. 6-12-0 per maund, the charges are for three labourers, 6 annas j fuel, Re. 1-4 ; 
hire of boiler, 1| annas ; lease, 4 annas ; and value of 9J maunds of crude saltpetre, 
Rs. 32-2-0, or a total of Rs. 35-1-3, leaving Rs. 12-2-9, profit on the operations, 
ont of which the license, amounting to tts. £0 per annum, most be paid. 

Another refining process known as ras-galdi is thus conducted; A certain : 

quantity of crude brine is boiled to crystallising point, 
and when incalesoent, two or three maunds of yaw mate- 


Ros-yaldi. 
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Building material#. 


then removed to the vats as before, and wben the sediment has fallen to the bot- 
tom, the supernatant liquor is retransferred to the boiler, and mixed with a por- 
tion of the tor or mother-liquor, is again boiled for two hours. The salt then pro- 
oipitates, and after its removal the solution is deposited in vats, and crystallization 
takes place. This process gives the superior saltpetre known as ek bdm, and also 
a considerable quantity of gpod alimentary salt. There are several hundreds of 
crude factories, but only a few refineries, in the district. The rasi factories 
number about one hundred. Each refinery employs six to ten workmen : 
khdri works, three labourers, and the license and crude saltpetre factories, two 
men. A crude factory with one boiler can turn out eleven maunds per mensem, 
or in the seven working months about 80 maunds of crude material, worth on 
an average about three rupees per maund. 

There is no stone in the district, and when required it is brought from Agra. 

Ivunkur both for road-making, lime-burning, and in 
blocks for building, is abundant and of good quality. 
Block- kunkur costs for quarrying, one rupee per 100 cubic feet; for carriage, 
eight aunas per 100 cubic feet per mile, and for dressing, two rupees for the 
same quantity. Bricks measuring 12" X 6" X 3," including pda bricks, cost 
Rs. 650 per lakh, and lime burned with cow-dung about Rs. 10 per 100 
cubic feet. Fair masonry, whether with block kunkur or with bricks, can be 
executed for from Rs. 13 to Rs. 16 per 100 cubic feet. Sal timber, from 
Cawnpore, fetches Rs. 3-8 per cubic foot. Both aili (block) and Inchica kunkur 
can be stacked on the road at an average of Rs. 2-8 per 100 cubic feet. The for- 
mer is not so hard as good bichwa, but with light traffic will endure longer and 
makes a smoother road. Metalling a road twelve feet wide with kunkur 
spread to nine inches and rammed down to six inches, costs, on an average, 
Rs. 1,188 per mile. The actual average expenditure for making and repairs 
of the principal roads has been as follows : — Grand Trunk road, construction, 
Rs. 3,063 per mile and repairs Rs. 120 per mile per annum ; district metalled 
roads, Rs. 2,000 per mile for construction and Rs. 60 per mile for annual 
repairs; second-class roads, Rs. 380 per mile for construction and Rs. 10 per 
mile for maintenance ; and unbridged and unraised roads, Rs. 53 per mile for 
construction and Rs. 5 per mile for the annual repairs. 

parFiii. 

Inhabitants of the district. 

The enumeration of 1847 for this district is merely an estimate. The pro- 

Population in 1 S 47 0688 followe ^ was counting every darwdza or entrance- 

door as the basis. Then ten villages were carefully 
selected in each parganah, and in these every individual, old and young, was 
counted* On the results of these inquiries were founded two separate averages 
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for the agricultural and Don-agricultural classes, and these average* applied to 
all the houses in the parganah gave its total population. The result was very 
imperfect, and omitting the parganahs under Idle Deputy Collector of PatiAli 
now comprised in the Eta district, 1 may be noted as follows : — Oat of a total 
population of 479,599 souls, 452,345 were Hindus, and of these 333,170 were 
agriculturists and 119,175 followed avocations unconnected with the cultivation 
of the soil ; 27,254 were Musalmdns, and of these 7,730 were agriculturists and 
19,524 were non-agricu! tur ists ; giving altogether an agricultural population 
of 340,900 Bouls, or 71 per cent, of the total population. The population was 
divided, according to castes, into those who were generally employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits and those not so employed. In the former class were properly 
included the Ahir, Aberiya, Bhangi, Brahman, Barhai, Chamar, Dhanak, J&t, 
Kachhi, Kaliar, Kir&r, Lodha, Nau-Mnslim, Nunera, and Rajput castes. The 
latter class comprised the remainder of the population. The village returns 
are too imperfect for reproduction. A census taken by Mr. Raikes, in 1850, 
was a fairly complete enumeration and gives a total population of 566,085 souls. 

The census of 1853 shows better results ; much more care was bestowed 


Census of 1853. 


upon it, and it gives the returns of an actual enumer- 
ation. The substance of the results may be given In 


the following form, again excluding the Eta pargftnahs 2 
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Mainpuri, ... 

26,818 

19,186 

726 

8,223 

27,544 

22,119 

0.397 

44 

6,798 

6,076 

30,084 

6M8 

599 


22, 116 

6.97i 

24ft 

4.6 

28,801 

(8 

30,923 

5*08 

909 

Ghiror, 

42,202 

8,»87 

348 

706 

43,150 

8,892 

17 

9,084 

40*064 

ESI 

801 

KtttOoli, ... 

Kuj . 

7,209 

479 

1,305 

a 1,362 

8.514 

28 

4,496 

31,422 

6-99 

407 

Bhongaon, *..] 

■ 

16, “19 

j 782 

8,877 

82,837 

19,890 

14 

17,415 

104,064 

#•07 

979 

Be wan 

12,170 

2,412 

, ** 

HJ 

12,214 

2.742 

18 

9,571 

21,450 

8-84 

844 

Kiabni-Nabi- 

«anj. 

22,23d 

8,887 

417 

922 

29,652 

9,886 

25 

0,942 

84,946 



Alipnr Patti, 

10,371 

2,268 

170 


10,541 


11 

2,219 

14.916 



Karh&l, 

23,953 

6,524 

836 

1,948 

20,099 

7,767 

| 83 

0.492 

26,926 

4 90 

874 

Mustafa bad, 

108,277 

21,888 

4,645 

8,690 

112,928 

25,078 

18 

23,797 

118,192 

4*92 

480 

Shikohabad, 

83,770 

22,845 

2.801 

8,224 

86,571 

88,069 

E 

18,225 

' 118*174 

4*M 

494 

Total, _ 

470,187 

120,843 

12,086 

25,021 

402,229 

151,864 

94 

101,401 

i #71,805 

i 

8-47 

414 


* Including these parganahs, the total population comprised 639, SOS souls, of whom 
• 9S,»8» were Hindis and 39,8*0 were Mntahnfcuu • Including rite Ota psrgusfca, the 

population nnmberhd 988,714 souls, of whom 791,091 were Uiwtts (S1»,«S9 sfri«dt«risM) 
and «V«liii|fflrr “ — (90,098 agriculturists). ' M 
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Including tUe Eta parganaha, the district percentage of agriculturists to 
the total population is recorded as 77 per cent., and fairly represented the 
actual proportion of the population dependent upon agriculture for their sup-* 
port* The samecensus shows five towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants— 
Bhongaon with 6,516; Karbal with 5,494; Ak bar pur with 6,423; Padham 
with 5,549 ; Sonai with 6,049 : and two possessing more than 10,000 inhabit- 
ants — Shikohabad with 11,909 and Mainpuri, including Muhkamganj, the 
jail and the military lines, with 20,9*21, giving a purely urban population of 
62,861 souls. The entire population numbered 634, 037 souls, of whom 596,980 
were Hindus and 37,107 were Musalmans, and giving an increase of 12 per 
cent, over Mr. Raikes’ enumeration in 1850. 

Taking first the classification into agriculturists and non-agriculturists, 

_ the census of 1865 shows a total population of 700,220 

Census of 1865. *, , , 

souls distributed as follows : — 




Agricultural. 

! 


Now- 

agricultural. 


Class. 

| Males. 

Female* . j 


Males. 

I 

( Females . j 

i ! 

1 

H 


Adult*. 

Boy*. 

Adults. 

i 

Girls. ! 

"3 

Adults 

! 

Boys. 

Adults 

Girls. 

Total 

*3 

2 

o 

HiodiiA, ... 

) 59,653 
9,488 

94,659 

1,893 

127,885 

61,520 

436,710 

78,731 

45,301 

69,014 

32,846 

325,892 

462,602 

MusaJmdns 
and others. 

2,914 

4,311 

9,606 

9,599 

6,968 

8,412 

4,433 

98,019 

37,618 

Total, *.. 

156,141 

«S,S45 

130,799 

1 

62,631 

446,316 

87,930 

51,269 

77,496 

37,279 

i 

253,904 

70,820 


% v 


These figures exclude 67 Hindu* and 21 Mttsalmans employed on the 
railway and 58 Europeans and 1 1 Eurasians employed elsewhere. The total 
population gives 420 to the square mile. The changes already noted as having 
taken place in 1857-58 must be remembered in comparing the totals of 1865 
■with those of previous years. The number of inhabited villages is given at 
1,852, of which 431 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 454 had between 200 and 
500 j 319 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 114 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 
80 had between 2,000 and 5,000. The only towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were Karhal, Bhongaon, Muhammadabad, and Mainpuri. The 
difference in area between 1853 and 1865 amounts to a decrease of 226,412 
acres, including the parganaha transferred to Eta. There was an increase of 
100,182 acres due to errors of accounts (9,591 acres), transfers from Et&wa (83,307 
acres), and transfers from Farukhabad (6,984 acres), and a decrease of 326,594 
aores doe to errors of account (14,659 acres), and transfer* to Eta (3,11,985 
suu**) : or omitting the transfers to Eta there has been a netWrease in area of 
agricultural population still shews 88*7' 
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total population, and the difference between it and 1853 is apparently due to a 
more strict classification. Both were careful enumerations, and the mutiny of 
1857 and drought of 1860-61 may both be fairly oharged with keeping the* 
ratio of increase at a low figure. 

The census of 1872 gives the number of inhabitants at 765,783 souls, or 
452 to the square mile, and distributes them according 

Census of 1872. ° 

to occupation as follows : — 



Land-owners. 

Agriculturist* 

Non-agriculturist* 

Total. 

Religion. 

Male. 

Female. 

I 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hindus, 

Muhammadans, ... 
Christians, 

21,095 

264 

1 

16,584 

243 

1 

235,191 

3,172 

189,252 

2,667 

147,936 

18,322 

74 

120,705 

16,397 

79 

405,122 
! 21,758 
75 

319,541 

19,207 

80 

Total, 

22,260 

16,828 

238,363 

184,819 

166,332 

137,181 

426,955 

338,828 


These are the final figures of the census report, but the details give, under 
Christians, 129 ; Europeans, 7 ; Americans, 3 ; Eurasians, and 85 Native Christi- 
ans, or a total of 224 souls, instead of 155 as given above. 1 The same report 
shows 3,750 villages or townships, giving an average of 2'2 villages to each 
square mile and 204 inhabitants to each village. The classification of these 
villages shows 2,559 with less than 200 inhabitants ; 89 1 with between 200 and 
600 inhabitants; 248 with between 500 and 1,000 ; 48 with from 1,000 to 3,000, 
and four above 5,000, viz., Mainpuri, Shikohabad, Bhongaon, and Karhal. 
The following statement gives the parganah details of 1872 : — 


Parganah. 

Hindis. 

MuifAMMAPiM AND OT usas 
WOT Hiki>u. 

Total. 


Adult*. 
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Up to 15 year*, j Adults. 
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Female. 
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Mainpuri, ... 

Kurioli, 

Mnstafabad, ... 
Shikohabad, ... 
Barnihal, 

Karhal* 

Alipur Patti, ... 
Be war. •*. 

Kifthni-N abigan j , 
Bhongaon, 
Ghiror, 

Total, 

16,806 
i 7,326 
32,661 
28,619 
8,854 
9*675 
3,236 
3,928 
10,310 
35,178 
12,891 

12,420 

6,975 

24,217 

20,640 

6*606 

7,299 

25,48 

2,784 

7,899 

19,881 

9,582 

26,327 

10,494 

49.252 
46,110 
14,144 

15.252 
4,744 
6,041 

15,627 
37,9 35 
19,515 

22,594 

8,975 

40,216 

37,616 

11,188 

11,492 

4,206 

4,679 

11,907 

31,804 

16,213 

969 

392 

2,021 

2,056 

384 

511 

118 

ISO 

345 

929 

621 

867 

338 

1,645 

1*820 

805 

477 

67 

96 

261 

605 

382 

1,794 
606 
2,815 
3,648 
594 
846 
162 
230 
634 
1 ,478 
773 

; . 

1,636 

656 

2,649 

3,360 

516 

706 

155 

165 

474 

1*422 

684 

45.896 

18,818 

86*749 

80,433 

23,976 

26,288 

8,260 

10,316 

27*016 

66,60# 

33*700 

rf . . 

*7, #17 

18,14* 

49,717 

69,4*0 

1M1T 

19.174 

9.979 

7,794 

*1,941 

99,419 

*#,791 


1)9,151 

246,641 

200,390 

8,869 

7,063 

13,474 



****** 

* The general ab*itraet gives a total population ol 765,345 aouls, and 

Ainertc*** mth the detail#. 
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The number of Hindu males was 405,122> or 55 *9 per cent of the entire 
Hindu population ; Hindu females number 319,541, or 44*1 per cent ; Musal- 
man and other males, 21,758, or 53*2 per cent, of the total Musalm&n population, 
and Musalman and other females, 19,207, or 468 percent The percent- 
age of Hindus on the total population is 94*6, and of Musalm&ns and others is 
5*4, or one Mnsalm&n to every nineteen Hindus. The percentage of males on 
the total population is 55*8, and of females is 44*2; the divisional percentage 
showing 54*6 for males and 45*4 for females. The district has changed its 
boundaries since 1850, but as nearly as can be estimated, the population has 
increased since then by 24 per cent. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were first collected in 1872. They show 
that in that year amongst the total population of the 
district there were 36 insane persons (9 females), or 
0*4 per 10,000 of the population ; 33 idiots (11 females), or 0* 4 per 10,000 of 
the inhabitants of every creed and sex ; 148 were deaf and dumb (46 females), 
or 1*9 per 10,000 ; 1,141 were blind (515 females), or 14 8 per 10,000 of the 
population ; and there were 94 lepers (8 females), or 1*2 in every 10,000. 

Statistics of age were also recorded for the first time during 1872. The 
following table gives the numbers of Hinihis and Musal- 
mans according to sex at different ages, with the percent- 
age on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring to the 
total population include the inhabitants of all creeds, but preserve the sex dis- 
tinction : — 
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“ population is 23 5 ; of Hindu females, 22*7 ; of Masalm&n males, 23;3; and 
of MusalmAn females, 22*3. Taking the quinquennial terms of age up to 15, 
viz., 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15, the proportions of both sexes to the total 
population is 16*8, 12*0, and 9*5 percent, respectively ; whilst taking the females 
only, the percentages are 17*8, 11*2, and 8*3 : in the first period slightly in excess 
of the males, and in the other two considerably below them. 

The whole population was divided, for the purposes of the census of 1872, 
into six great classes, each of which had several sub- 
Occupations. divisions, and included all the male adults engaged in 

the occupations it represents. The first or professional class embraces all Go- 
vernment servants, soldiers, and persons following the learned professions, 
literature, the arts and sciences, and numbered 2,332 male adults (not less than 
fifteen years of age), amongst whom were included 965 purohits or family- 
priests, 580 pandits, 72 baids or physicians, 79 singers, &c. The second class 
numbered 24,557 members, and comprised all males engaged in domestic ser- 
vice as cooks, washermen, sweepers, water-carriers, and the like. The third 
class represents commerce, and numbered 12,661, amongst whom were all per- 
sons who buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, as 
money-lenders (1,244), shop-keepers (5,878), bankers (17), and all persons 
engaged in the conveyance of men, animals and goods, as pack-carriers, ekka- 
drivers, porters, &o. The fourth class includes persons possessing or working 
the land as proprietors (14,213), cultivators (148,904), ploughmen, gardeners, 
and nnt-growers, and every one engaged about animals, as shepherds, graziers, 
&c.; they numbered 164,921 male adults. The fifth class, containing 30,418 
members, includes all persons engaged in industrial occupations, the arts and 
mechanics, in the inanufactnre of textile fabi ics and dress, or articles of food 
aud drink, as well as dealers in animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. 
The sixth class contained 33,951 males, inoluding labourers and others (29,448), 
persons of independent means (7), and persons supported by the community 
and of no specified occupation. Altogether there were 268,840 males classified by 
occupation in this district, and if we take the fourth class and add to it one- 
half the labourers, the population directly dependant upon agriculture amounts 
to 66 per cent, of the whole. Many of those, however, who arc entered as 
pursuing industrial and mechanical occupations are more or less dependant 
upon the cultivation of the soil for their livelihood, and the agricultural popula- 
tion cannot fairly be set down at less titan two-thirds of the whole. There 
are but four towns possessing a population exceeding 5,000 souls, and their 
total population amounts to only 43,091. In all these towns a portion of the 
inhabitants livaj^y cultivation only, and Mampori and Sbikohabad may besaid 
to include tito giSgsff bulk of the purely non-agrioulturml inhabitants. TzMtm 


the •ensttAJmtnrns as they stand, the agricultural population comm-fa*- 
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Castes in 1873 . 


Hindus (198,836 females) and 6,246 Musalmans (2,810 females), giving 59*5 
per cent. of Hindu agriculturists on the total population and 0*8 per cent, of 
Musalmans. Of the total number of all creeds, 39,088 are entered as land- 
owners (507 Musalnuins) and 423,182 as cultivators (5,739 Musalm&ns). 
Each mule agriculturist is estimated to have 2*82 persons dependant upon him 
and to hold 3*7 acres, so that, roughly speaking, he has four acres of land and 
three persons to support from it. in every parganah except the less favoured 
one of Be war the number of persons to the cultivated square mile exceeds 700 
and the district average is 805. Mainpuri is therefore fully populated, con- 
taining as it does four persons to every three acres under the plough, and the 
quantity and character of the culturable waste is not such as to leave much 
room for any great extension of cultivation, so that hero as in other districts 
of the middle Du&b an organ! sod system of emigration must sooner or later 
become a political and administrative necessity. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 724,663 souls (319,541 
females) amongst the four great classes, we have 
67,072 Brahmans (29,044 females) ; 60,155 Rajputs 
(24,894 females) ; 15,058 Baniyas (6,832 females) ; and the great mass 
of the people is included in the fourth class, which gave 582,378 souls, 
of whom 258,771 were female*. Amongst the Brahmans, Kanaujiyas num- 
ber 51,192 souls (21,975 females) and Gaurs only 
482 ; the remainder comprises members of the Gnj- 
r&ii, Gautam, Jotishi, Kashmiri, Mahar&st, M&rw&ri, Sarasut, Sanadh, and 
Tilang sub-divisions, while 14,603 are entered as unspecified. Brahmans, as 
landholders, have increased their possessions from 14*03 per cent, of the total 
area at the last settlement to 18*12 per cent, at the present settlement. The 
chief of the Kanaujiyas, Chaudhri Jaiehand of Bishangarh, in the Farukhabad 
district, is one of the most influential land-owners in this district. The Sa- 
nadlisare the descendants of the old Ohaudhris of Dehli (Deoli), and are still 
owners of considerably property in pargaualis Barnahal and Bhongaon, and are 
yearly acquiring more. They have two divisions : the first comprises IGgotrax, 
of which the Sindil, Gautam, Vasisht, and Bh&raddhvaj are the principal, and 
the second contains 3£ gotras . They came here with the R&thors from sam~ 
bhal to Kh&r, and thence by R&mpur to Bhongaon. The Lahria Brahmans of 
Karhal, though not entered under that name in the census returns, are old 
residents of the district. They acknowledge Chaudhri Raghubfr Singh of Karhal 
as their chief, and are hereditary owners of tappa Karhal* and are still in 
possession of about one-half of the present parganah. Some account of th# 
|||Gaurs has been given under the Meerut district, and of the Kanaujiyas under 
and here it will be only necessary to notice' the' Siiue^lp^igia^ or Sar- 
fi Maifchil, and Utkal divisions of the great Gaur tribe* Ihe isMivi^bss 
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Sarasrat tribe. 


M ait hi! tribe. 


of the Sarasvat tribe are nine in number: — JBawanjati Sarasvat, Ashtbans 

Surasvafc, Shatbans Sarasvat, Panjdjati Sarasvat, B&- 
rahi, Bhunjahe, Kashmiri, Dogare, and Suradhvaj. 
The name is clearly derived from the tract of country once occupied by them 
and watered by tho Stint svati river in the Panjab, to the west of Dehli. 
Though the river has now dried up, its course can be traced and has given 
rise to many legends. It is the same as tho sacred stream which is supposed 
to unite with the Jumna and Ganges at Allahabad, and gives its importance 
to Tribeni, the scene of (heir junction and one of the holiest praydgas iri 
India. The titles of the principal gotra s of the JBawanjati, or sub-division of 
52 gotras , arc the Angal, Sudan, Tehri, Bijara, Ilande, Merha, and MustaL 
Tho go(7'us of the Ashtbans division arc tho Augiras, Parasur, Suvarniya, Kas- 
yap, Bharaddhvnj, and Gautam ; of the Panjaj&ti, aro the Bhurgav, Vatsa, 
Gautam, Parasur, and Sonuistambh ; and of the 13a rain, are tho Upamanyu, 
Vasishfc, Kishnatri, Garg, Kausik, Sandil, Monas, Anginis, Kasyfip, and Bha- 
raddhvaj. Each of these gotras has a title such as Tiwari, Pathak, M&liye, Stirad, 
Narad, Cliitrkotiya, <fcc. Tire {Juds, or divisions of the Maithii lira h mans, are 

the Maithii, Sar&tri, Joga, and Chaugola. This tribe 
derives its name from Mithila, or Tirhiit, and is found 
througbout the Benares division, and in small communities throughout the 
whole of the north-eastern districts. The principal gotra# are tho Suvarniya, 
Vatsa, Kasy&p, S mdil, Garg, Bharaddlivaj, Gautam, Parisur, Vyaghrapadhiya, 
Jamadagni, and Katiyayana. The Nagw&r clan of Maithils is of the Vatsa 
gotra , and bear the title of Thakur ; similarly the Oadari clan is of the Suvar- 
ni ya gotra and bears the title of ivlisr. 

Of the Utkal tribe there are four divisions, the Daksliini Sreni, T&jpur 
JSreni, Punyari Sreni, and Utkal Srcni. These are 
IJrahrnans of’ Orissa, and scattered communities of them 
are' found all over these provinces. They are less particular in the observances 
of thePauruuik ritual than the other divisions, and are less thought of as Brah~ 
mans. They form a comparatively unimportant section of the Brahmanical 
community in the north-west, and have removed here chiefly in recent times. 
Amongst the minor Brahmanical tribes mention must be made of the Matburiyas 
of Mainpuri town, who came here with the Chauhans, and the Bh&ts and Bha- 
damns, the last of whom subsist by begging and are in low repute. 

The Mathuriya Ohaubes say that their ancestors Kamalakar and Bikramajit 
were Chaudhrts of Muttra in the time of Ala-ud-din 
Ghori. They quarrelled with the Musalmin Kiri and 
killed him, and were obliged to fly the country. Kamalakar went to the south 
and Bikramajit to the east. The latter was pursued, and at H4ya, six miles from 
Muttra, a Rattle was fought in which Bikramajit’s four sons were killed* Tfc* 


Utkal tribe. 
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survivors ©on tinned their flight to Pharauli, in parganah SabAwar-KarsAna, iu 
the Eta district, which was then covered with jungle, and there the wife of one 
of the slain eons became a soli, Bikramajit crossed the Ganges, but again re- 
turned to where his daughter-in-law sacrificed herself ; and early one morning 
went to Bleep under a tree. After a time the sun became excessively hot, and 
to save Bikramajit from a sun-stroke, a mdraiya snake came forth and spread 
its hood so as to protect his head. When Bikramajit awoke the snake was still 
there, and considering the circumstance auspicious, founded a village and called 
it Phannnuli, since corrupted to Pharauli. The village is now a flourishing 
one, and has sent many colonies into other districts. Bikramajit’ s descendants 
added much to their property through service with the neighbouring Rajas and 
as traders. One of tbe Pharauli Chaubes was a mausabdar of 500 liorse in 


Aurangzeb's reign, and for many years they have taken to arms as a profession. 
Many of them took servico with the Gbauhan Raja of Mainpuri, and are still an 
imporlant element of the population in Mainpuri itself and other villages be- 
longing to the Baja. 

The census returns show 20,851 Cliauhan Rajputs, 7,538 members of the 
I!g . Kiri.r clan, 4,-11 5 Bais, 2,598 Itathors, 2,409 GaliarwArs, 

S3PU S 2,173 Tomurs, 1,925 Dbakaras, 1,590 Tanks, and 1,400 

Bhadauriyas. These are the characteristic clans of the Thakur population. Amongst 
the remaining clans having less than one thousand members each, the following 


may bo noticed BadgAjar, Bachlial, Bagliel, Baugar, Illiala Sultan, Chandel, 
Chandrabansi, Diksbit, Dor, Gahlot, Gautam, JaiswAr, Janghara, JAdubansi, 
Kateliiriya, Kachhwaba, Nikutnbh, Nirmal, Pan war, Parihur, Pundfr, Raghu- 
bansi, Raikwar, Rana, Sikarwdr, Surajbansi, Solankhi, Sombansi, Sengar, and 
Ujam. 1 The KirArs are found in parganah Shikohabad, where they hold 35 
villages, and in Mustafabad, where they have 3 villages. They claim descent 


Kiritg fr° m the Muttra JAdavas, and say that their ancestor 

Kunwar PAl took possession of Ivirdrwa (now Karera), 
where they settled and were named after it. Their genealogical tree begins 
with Vaaudeva or Basdoo, and mentions Kunwar PAl or Ivarauli PAl and two 
of his near descendants, Chhatar PAl, who settled in Ukhrend, and Puran PAl, 
who occupied Chhatarauli about 1445 san. (1388 A.D.) Bhagwant Singh of 
Muhammadpur-Labhaua was the most noted member of this clan and attained 
to considerable distinction in the last century. There are two large Bais colonies, 
one of which own© 44 villages in Bowar, 4 in Kishui-Nahigauj, and a few in 
Bais. Bhongaon ; and another in the north-east of Shikoh- 

. ___ i abad, where the y hold 15 villages, and in the south of 

_ * see Gaaelteer, II., 69 , Bhila SoltinT ibid, 
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ltarnAbal, where they own 16 villages. They claim to be true Tilokchandi Bais 
who emigrated from Dunilia khera in Baiswkra, and occupied this portion of the 
country as early as the fifteenth century. Their principal gotra* are the BhA- 
raddhvaj and the Garg, the former of which has the greatest numbers. The 
Bewar Bais say that their ancestor, Zalim Singli, received in reward for 
services in Sirhind the whole of Bewar, then comprising some sixty villages. 
He was also known as JalAl Khan, and his family, now represented by TAli 
Singh of It&mpur, exercised considerable influence until the rise of the Ban- 
gash Naw&bs of Farukhabad. Z61im Singh had three sons: Khashdl Singh, 
Madan Singh, and A mar Singh. Khush 1 had two sons: Manohar and 
Lacliman. Manohar was followed by Kanml and Kamal was succeeded by 
Abdatt. The last had three sons : Amin Singh, Kham&n Singh, and Thaman 
Singh. Amdn Singh had fonr sons : Sital, Shiubaksh, Dirgpdl, and Karan ; 
and Karan had two sons, Rudr and Mangli, whilst Thaman Singh’s sons 
were A ntu and Tali ; the latter now resides in Rampur. JDehli or Deoli, the 
chief town of the Barndhal colony, is mentioned by Yahya bin Ahmad 
as the scene of an expedition undertaken by Khizr Klidn in 1420 A.D., who 
destroyed the village, then u tlie strongest place in the possession of the in- 
fidels.” Ganga Singh of Deoli, whose property was confiscated for rebellion 
in 1857, is the acknowledged head of the Barndhal colony. The origin of this 
colony is thus accounted for : — In the reign of Alamgir, Kunwar Sen of 
Baiswdra took service with the Dehli emperor, and at that time Deoli was 
in the jurisdiction of the Chauhdn Raja of Etawa and was held by AMrs. The 
Ahir leaders, Chanda and Banda, appear to have made themselves obnoxious 
to the Chauhdn governor, especially by building a great tower in Deoli, on the 
top of which they fired a great beacon whenever they found it necessary to 
summon their caste-fellows to arms. The Chauhdn Raja saw this signal one 
evening and was so vexed that there should be such irreconoileable subjects 
in his district that he at once consulted with his bhaigdd as to how he 
should get rid of the Ahirs. His R&ni recommended the employment of her 
Bais kinsmen, then at Dehli, with the consent of the emperor, and accord** 
ingly messengers were despatched to Dehli. The emperor’s permission was 
received and Kunwar Sen and his followers were invited to come to Main** 
puri and displace the Ahirs. The Bais arrived in considerable force, and 
after several sharp engagements either killed or drove out the Ahirs* and in 
reward for their services received the land around Deoli. The Bais have 
always been noted for their turbulence and recusancy in the payment of the 
Government revenue, and it was probably from them or the AMrs whom 
they displaced that Akbar met with the opposition in his expedition against 
Paraunkh, in parganah Bewar, which is noticed under the history of the die** 

♦rlfi - , .. 
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Dh&karaa. 


The R&thors are descended from an inferior branch of the Kanauj family 
known as the Dhir Sah sdkha, and formerly owned a 
Rathors. chaurasi (or group of 84 villages) in Kuriioli, Bhongaon, 

Mainpuri, and the neighbouring parganahs of the Eta district. The Raja ot 
Kuriioli is the head of the clan here, but acknowledges fealty to the chief of 
Rdmpur, in the Eta district (sec page 68). The title of Cbaudkri is heredi- 
tary in this family, but in 1868 tbe present head was advancod to the dignity 
of Raja. The Tomars are scattered over the district and do not occur in 
compact bodies with definite historical associations. They say that they came 
from beyond the Chambal. 

The Dhdkara or Dhakra Rajputs are chiefly found in parganahs Barna- 
lial, Mustafabad, and Kishni. Their possessions in the 
three last-named parganahs comprise only some six 
villnges. * In the north-cast of Karlial,” write the settlement Officers, ‘‘ they 
own nine-tenths of the small village of Nasirpur, and this insignificant estate 
is the only remnant of what tradition tells us was once a large property- 
spreading over the south-east of the old pargauali of Sauj. Indeed, in our own 
time the Dh&karas laid claim to this territory. In Shikohabad they have still 
a settlement of nine villages, of which Bhadan is by far the largest and most 
important, being tbe residence of tbo local chief, Tbakur Arjun Singh. The 
Dh&karas seem to have come from Ajmer early in the sixteenth century. They 
gained a firm footing in that line of country now traversed by the East Indian 
Railway from Et&wa to Barhan in Jalesar. Wo find them notorious in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century for their lawless depredations, and we 
learn from tbe letters of Izad Baksb that in tbe neighbourhood of Agra they 
gave the imperial officers much trouble, and rendered the communications 
between that city and Etiiwa insecure. Their chief stronghold then was 
Balampur, in the Chandwdr parganah, whence they issued in bands and haras- 
sed the country far and wide up to the very walls of Agra. Their lawless 
conduct brought about its own punishment, for before the close of the century 
we find that they had greatly diminished in numbers, and that their possessions 
had dwindled down to a few scattered villages.” 

Of the Tanks they write that “ they originally settled in a cluster of 12$ 
T(mkg villages, called the ‘ sdrhtMrah gaonf around Kosma, 

in the (dhir or parganah, which up to the present day 
remains the chief seat of the clan. They now possess 16$ villages grouped 
round Kosma, most of them forming part of their original settlement. They 
say they are' Jddubansis, and claim kinship with the Jkdava princes of Jaisal- 
m®r and Karauli. In former times they were noted for their predatory habits, 
and even now the character of the heads of the dan is not above suspicion! 
During the reign of Akbar, the Kosma men, headed by the two sons of their 
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late chief, attacked and plundered some imperial stores passing through tbo 
district, and as a punishment for this daring robbery, one of the brothers was 
carried off to the capital and there compelled to embrace the Muhammadan 
faith. This accounts for the singular division oven now existing of the Kosma 
family and property into two sections, ‘ Kosma Musalmin and Kosma Hinud.’ 
It is a curious fact that Jafar Khan, the head of the Muhammadan section, is, 
equally with Gulab Singh, the head of the Hindu branch, looked up to by the 
whole Tank community, and his joint headship is fully recognised by every 
member in all matters affecting the internal economy of the clan. The cus- 
toms of tho Muhammadan brotherhood still partako greatly of a Hindu charac- 
ter. At the ceremonies attendant on births, marriages, deaths, and at pan- 
ch&yats amongst the Hindu brotherhood, Jafar Kliun is always summoned and 
takes a prominent part.’' 

The Gaurs say that they came from K&teliir, and that the daughter of one 
of their leaders married the son of the Raja, and the 
Other Rajput clans. c j an obtained thereby eight Alar villages. The Ahfrs, 

however, say that they took from the Gaurs five out of twelve villages origin- 
ally belonging to Chirars, and which had been appropriated by the Gaurs. 
Aisai Kbds, the principal Gaur village, comprised twelve hamlets, divided into 
three thoks or pattis, viz., Aisai Tikait patti, tho tika or principal patti ; Aisai 
Manjh patti, the middle patti and Aisai Pacb patti, the last formed patti. 
The Bhadauriyas are chiefly met with in parganah Shikohabad, adjoining the 
country of Bhadawar, and acknowledge the Rao of Nangaon as the head of 
their clan. They hold the villages of Kalyanpur and Bhartar, in the Jumna behar 
opposite Batesar, free of revenue. The Bdchhala are found in small numbers in 
Bhongaon and Bewar. The Raghubansis hold a part of the large village of Kal- 
hor in parganah Ghiror, and portions of a few neighbouring estates. The Bad- 
gujars own Mai, on the Jumna, in Shikohabad, and three other villages, and the 
Gahlots are scattered overthe south and west of the district. The Raja of Awa 
Misa, in the Agra district, is the principal landed proprietor of the J&don clan. 
Kachhwihas from across the Chambal hold villages in parganah Mainpuri 
and shares in two villages in Alipur Patti. They say that they came here in 
consequence of a marriage with a member of the Chauhiin family of Mainpuri, 
and the head of their clan resides at DeOpura, close to the city. The Bagbela 
Baja of Tirwa, in the Farnkhabad district, owns villages in every parganah 
except Ghiror, Karhal, Knraoli, and Mustafa bad, and is connected with the 
Solankhi don. The Katyis, Konts, Kithis, Matas, Kanhpuriyas, Karcbulis, and 
Bh&la Baltins occur in small numbers in villages scattered all over the district. 
Hie Chauhins are the most important Thikur tribe in this, end the neigh- 
bottring districts of Eta and Etiwa. .. In Mainpuri they 
number 26,354 bouIs, or 44*34 per cent, of the entire 
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Rajput population ; in Eta they number 14,918, or 28’ti per cent., and in Etawa 
10,984, or 25*8 per cent. Chauhans are also found in the following districts, 
but do not possess the same influence or reputation as their brethren in the 
middle DnAb : — 


Saharan pur, ... 

••• G,769 

Bareilly, 

... 9,950 

Muzaffarnagar, ... 

4,998 

Shihjahanpur, ... 

... 8,555 

Meerut, 

... 17.207 

Muttra, 

... 4,442 

Bulandnhab r, 

... 9,910 

Agra, 

... 11,691 

Aligarh, 

... 15,408 | 

Farukhabad, 

... 5,179 

Bijnaur, 

... 6S,S06 | 

Jalaun, 

4,741 

Moradabad, 

... 31,460 1 

Cawnpore, 

... 9,566 

Budaun, 

,«• 5,8 1 3 




The figures for the northern districts of the Meerut division and the adjacent 
districts of Rohilkhand are vitiated by the want of distinction between the 
ChanhAns proper and a race also known as Chauhans or KhAgi ChauhAns, who 
are somewhat similar to the Gujars in their character, practices, and origin. 
The ChauhAns proper, though all derived from the same stock, trace their origin 
to two separate movements; the one immediately following the capture of 
Dehli by Muhammad SAm in 1193 A.D., and the other from NimrAna, some 
two centuries later. The colonies that settled in the middle DuAb all refer their 
origin to this latter movement, and from this circumstance assume a precedence 
over the other members of the same olan which appears to be generally acknow- 
ledged throughout these Provinces. 

The ChauhAn is one of the four great Agnikula or ‘fire-born’ tribes of the 
Origin Of the fire-born Rajputs, and belongs to Hie solar line and the Bach 
tribo ®' gotra. The other Agnikulas are the Pramar, ParibAr, 

and Chalukya or Solankhi, all belonging to the lunar line. The origin of these 
tribes was in this wise : — “In very early times, long anterior to the age of Vik- 
ramAditya, the Brahmans wore persecuted by the demons, and notwithstand- 
ing the sanctity of mount Abu, their sacrifices were rendered impuro and the 
gods were deprived of thoir proper share. The Brahmans changed the place 
of sacrifice, 1 but the demons raised storms which darkened the air and filled 
it with clouds of sand, showering ordure, blood, bones and flesh with every im- 
purity on their rites,” so that their efforts were all in vain. They persevered 
however, and rekindling the sacred fire, assembled around the Agnikund and 
prayed for aid to MaliAdeo. Then “ from the fire-fbnntain a figure issued forth, 
ut he had not a warrior’s mien. The Brahmans placed him as a guardian of 
fee gate, and thence his name Prithi-ka-dwAra (PritbihAra, ParihAra). A 


%■ ■ Bejeethea, I., 8ft ; II., 407 : Beams*’ Elliot, X, 62. Cunningham and local *»Hir n m 

*or this notice. The Mainpuri bard* any that the eagee Kasyan. wA 
i^Vaddhvaj, Visvamitra and Vaaisht made the great sacrifice and each in order aw the 
Nbe ParfWr, Pramir, Solankhi, and Chanhto elan*. * 0 
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second issued forth, and being formed in the palm (chain) of the hand was 
named CJialukya (or Solankhi). A third appeared and was named Pnun&ra 
(the first striker). He had the blessing of the Rikhs, and with the others went 
against the demons, but they did not prevail. Again Vasishta, seated on the 
lotus, prepared incantations ; again he called the gods to aid, and as he poured 
forth the libation a figure arose, lofty in stature, of elevated front, with hair 
like jet, eyes rolling, breast expanded, fierce, terrific, clad in armour, quiver 
filled, and bow in one hand and a brand in the other, quadriform ( chaturanga ) 9 
whence his name Chauhdn (Chahum&n). Vasishta prayed that his hope might 
be at length fulfilled, so the Gbaub&n was despatched against the demons. 
S&kti-devi, on her lion, armed with the trident, descended and bestowed her 
blessing on the Chauhan, and as Asapurna or Kalka promised always to hear 
his prayer. He wrent against the demons, their leaders he slew. The rest fled* 
nor halted till they reached the depths of hell. Anhal slew the demons ; the 
Brahmans were made happy, and of his race was PrithvirAja.” The geneaolo- 
gical tree of the Chauhans, according to Tod, gives thirty-nine princes from 
Anhal to Pritbiraj. 

Tod enumerates twenty-four branches of the great Chauhan stock : — Chau- 
li&n, Hdra, Khichi, Sonigarra, Deora, Pabia, Sanchora, 

The branches and gotras. . - T . ! - , 

> Goelwal, Bhadauriya, Isirbhan, Malam, Purbiya, 

Sura, Madraiclia, Sankraicha, Baraicha, Balaicha, Passaira, Chhachhaira, 
Rosia, Chanda, Nikumbba, Bhdwar, and Bankat. Sir H. M. Elliot says 
that the Chauhans “have many sub-divisions, such as the Khichi, NarbAn, 
Nikumb, Thfin, Bhadauriya, Bachgoti, Rajkum'sr, Kara, Bilkhariya, CbirAiya, 
Bandbal-goti, &c. These are not all honoured with mention in the annals 
of Rajasthan, where, however, twenty-four sdkha are enumerated, most of 
which are not at all known in our provinces.” From a note given me by 
the Raja of PartAhner I obtain the following list of ah of the Ch&uhAn 
stock as recognized in these Provinces. The origin of these ah was in 
this wise. LAkhansi had twenty-seven wives, of whom four were chiefs 
v iz.)—* 

(1.) Chatrangdeo, PamArin, the daughter of H&rdtil, Raja of JDh&ra?* 
nagar. 

(2.) liar Kunwar, Tomarin, the daughter of Garmahr, Raja of Dehli. 

(3.) Ditto, UnAonin, the daughter of FathpAl, Raja of Muttra* 

(4.) Indar Kunwar, Baisnin, the daughter of SAlbAhan, Raja of Kho- 
rak* 

These four wives had five sons, from whom the five first ah were named, and 
the remaining twenty-three wives had nineteen sons, the founders of the remain- 
ing al$* The following list gives the names of the sons, the ale founded by theray 
where they settled^— 


and tbe^gjaces 
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Ala of the Chauhdns. 


Name of founder. 

AL 

Place where settled. 

I. Bi jaira j, 


••• 

Bijai, 

444 


Girnar. 

9. Bahaldco, 

• •• 

444 


••• 


to 

9. Habamba, 

444 

... 

H&ra, 

444 

Ml 

B&ndi. 

4. Kherij, 

• 4 4 

444 

Kliichi, 

444 

*M 

Gagraun. 

4. Bhttdr, 

•et 

444 

Bhadauriya, 

MS 

444 

Bhadawar. 

6. Babdat, 

444 

••• 

Siyahiya, 

... 

Mt 

Riwart 

7. Khaman R&i, 

ltd 

... 

Khcra, 

444 

Ilf 

Khamy&na. 

8. Bliojraj, 

444 

... 

Bhahu, 

44 4 

444 

Chauhangarh. 

9. Maharai, 

»•« 

... 

Kamodart, 

444 

... 

Mand&war. 

10. Chhachaud, 


444 

Kanji, 


... 

Chaubara. 

11. Deor&i, 


... 

Deoraya, 

... 

... 

DerHn. 

19. Balab, 

444 

Ml 

Kopla, 

•M 


KopaXkot. 

18. Narsingh, 

H« 


Nfchariya, 

M« 

... 

Partana. 

14. Balr&o, 


... 

BiU, 

444 

444 

Chutana. 

18. Begrij, 

tee 


Bagora, Ban&ph&r, 

44 4 

Garhnal. 

14. Gangdeo, 

444 

»*« 

Golb4l, 

»•« 

*♦• 

G&rhgal. 

17. Garrij, 

844 

Ml 

Gal, 

4 44 

Ml 

Galakohar. 

18. Shiurtj, 

• 4 4 

• M 

Burba, 

Ml 

• •• 

I Barmaar. 

19. Jiur&j, 

444 

... 

Chaieya, 

444 

MS 

Chaulana. 

90. Padamsen, 

444 

•H 

Puya, 

••• 

... 

Paw ana. 

91. Aldeo, 

444 

see 

Auel, 

444 

... 

Cliugaljur. 

99. Birjtij, 

44 4 

... 

1> hander a, 

444 

Ml 

Dhandcrkband. 

49. Deor&j, 

444 


Deora, 

Ml 

• St 

Sarwahi. 

94. Shiunangjd, 

444 


Shiunagara, 

MS 


Ch&naur. 


Tlie Partabner branch is derived from the first al. The Raja of Part&bner 
•ays that neither the Niknmbh, Bhargaiyan, nor the Bilkhariya clans belong to 
the Chauh&n stock, and the result of local enquiries that I have made regarding 
this statement of £211iot’s is as follows : — The Bhargaiyan Rajputs of Fathbh&n- 
pur, in parganah M&hul of the Azamgarh distriot, belong to the Bharaddhvaj 
gotra, and say that they came from Bharg&on in the Basti distriot, and have 
no connection with the Chauh&ns. The Nikumbha of Parduha, in parganah 
Muhammadabad of the same district, are of the V asisht gotra , and similarly deny 
having any connections with the Chauh&ns, though Elliot and others record ' 
these dans as branches. From enquiries made in Gorakhpur it would appear ' , 
that the H4ras of the ‘Batus’ sub-division, resident in Sak&ra, Belwa, and 
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Biakohar, have no traditions regarding their origin which would connect them in 
any way with the CliauhAns. Strangely enough, they say that their present 
name was given them by the Emperor of Dehli. There are no Nikumbhs now 
in Gorakhpur and only a few in Basti, and the Gorakhpur Bachgotis of the 
Batus sub-division are tho same as those in Jaunpur. Both the Rajkurmira 
and Bachgotis of Jaunpur claim to be of the Chauhan stock. The local tradi- 
tion regarding their origin is as follows: — There was a great ri*ki 9 by name 
Bach, who performed a great sacrifice (yay) 7 for which he was blessed by a 
son who had four arms, Chatarbhuj or C hah urn an. Ho had two sons, It boras R&i 
and Bariar Singh. Khoras Rai was tho Raja of Chandrakona, in the east, and 
Bariar Singh ruled in Sambh&l, in the Moradabad district, in tho west. The 
latter had four sons — Asal, Ghughi, Ghatam,and R&j. Of these, Asal succeeded 
his fathor, the two next emigrated, and the last established himself in Oudh, 
Jaunpur, Azamgarh, and Basti. After some time, Raj invaded Sarabhal, but a 
treaty was made by which he retained possession of the countries he had Re- 
quired by force of arms, and his clau became separate under tho name of R&)- 
kumar. The Rajkumars intermarry with Bais, Kausiks, Kachh walias, 
Gargbansis, Chan dels, and Raghubansis, and, like tho Chauhdnsof Mainpuri, are 
much addicted to the practice of female infanticide. Indeed, it was amongst 
them that it was first discovered by Mr. Jonathan Duncan in 1796 A.D. Another 
story runs that, in order to save themselves after the capture of Dehli and the 
defeat of Prithiraj, the Jaunpur branch denied that they were Chauhans, and 
called themselves R*ijkumurs. They eat and drink with Chauhuns, but do not 
intermarry with them. The Jaunpur Raj wars of the Bach yotra also claim descent 
from the branch of the Chauhans that settled in Sambhal, and say that Ghatam 
was their ancestor. The Nikumbhs of Jaunpur, like those of Azamgarh, are of 
the Vasisht yotra and claim no connection with the Chauhans ; they intermarry 
with Chandels, Galliots, and Paw&rs. The Bachgotis of Jaunpur claim descent 
from Asal, the head of the Sambhal branch of the Chauhans. In Kar&kafc 
parganah alone of the whole Benares division is there any tradition connecting 
the Nikumbhs with the Chauhans. There it is said that the Nikumbhs were 
Chauhans whose ancestor married a woman of the aboriginal tribes, and so 
committed a bad act, 1 ni-kmnj and hence the name. In the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of caste-lore in these provinces, all that can be said is that the Chau- 
h&n settlements of the middle Duab must be taken to be a movement entirely 
separate from the general dispersion of the Chaub&n followers of Prithiraj 
immediately on his defeat at Dehli, and the colonies planted by the tribes con- 
nected with his dan previous to the Musalm&n invasion. 

Elliot refers to the controversy regarding the modern origin of the raoe 

which Tod identifies with the Takshaks, a Skythian 
PrUhir&,t and hh defendants, ^ q Uejj ,tion ift beyond the scope of this brief 
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notice. Dehli was conquered from the Tomar, Anang P&l, HI., by Yisala Deva, 
a Chauh&n prince, about the middle of the twelfth century. “ But although 
Visala thus became the actual lord of Dehli, it is almost certain 1 that Anang 
P&l was left in possession of his ancient kingdom as a tributary of ihe Cliau- 
h&n, while Someswara, the son of Yi*ala, received Anang VkYs daughter in 
marriage. The issue of this union, the famous Prithir&j or Ilai Pithora, be- 
came the adopted sou of the Tomar king and was formally acknowledged as 
heir to the throne of Dehli.” In the genealogical lists are found the names of 
Chahara Deva and Naga Deva (or Jaga Deva) between Someswara and Pri- 
thiraj, and Cuuninghani makes them tributary Rajas of Dehli under Prithiraj as 
lord paramount. Tod makes Chahara Deva, brother of Prithiraj, and N&ga 
Deva may have been another relative. Yijayar&j, son of Chdharadeo, succeed- 
ed Prithiraj by adoption ; from him came Lakhansi, who, according to Tod, had 
twenty-one sons, seven of whom were legitimate, the others illegitimate. 
From L&khan Singh or Lakhansi there were twenty-nine generations to Bijai 
Singh, the chieftain ofNimrana in Elliot’s time. According to Elliot, it was 
Sangat, son of L&khansi that had the twenty-one sons. “Of these, the young- 
est succeeded to the throne in consequence of an agreement to that effect made 
by Sangat in his old age, when he married a bride of the Tuar clan and of the 
house of Jila Pd tan. The issue of this marriage was Lah and Laure. L&h 
became R&o of Maudawar and is now reckoned the head of the clan, Laure 
became Raja of Nimr&na and receives investiture from the Rao, who marks 
his superiority by fixing on the tilah with liis great toe instead of his hand : 
hence the saying quoted by Elliot 2 : — 

t% Ldh Manddwar bailhiyo dtho?i tnangatwdr f 

Jo jo bairi aancharc , to s o gire mar. ' ' 

tl Dwell ever, great Lab , at Mandawar as bead, 

Whoever attack* thee, let him fall dead." 


From the sons of L&khansi or Sangat, whichever of the two it may be, 
oame the great houses that overspread the entire Dudb. The Clmuhana who 
accompanied Prithirdj himself to Dehli also founded many colonies who 
remained in possession during the Musalmdn occupation. Many of them embrac- 
ed Isldm to save their lands, while those who were powerful enough turned out 
the Meos or any other tribe that were too weak to oppose them, and thus pro- 
vided for themselves. The Ghauh&ns of Khair, in the Aligarh district, olaim 
dosoent from one of Raja Sangat’ s sons. To the north of Sahdranpur they 
have become Musalmdns, and say they are a portion of the original colonies 
planted by Prithirdj, bat in the middle Dadb they all declare that they have 
jaome from Nimrdna, and hold themselves aloof from other Chanhdns, as being 
lineal representatives of the royal line. 

] Cunningham, I., !S6. *1, «5. TT ; 
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The following list from three different sources gives the descent of th« 

Mainpuri list Mainpuri branch, with the particulars as given by each 
compiler : — 


y. m. n.i 


Frithirij, 

Bijai raj, 

Lakhnn Deo, 

S$kat (Sangat?) Peo, 
Deo Bramh, 

Udai Bramh, 
Ranbhifbbttii, 

Partap Kudr, 

Har Deo, 

Dhancr Singh, 

Prithi Singh, 

Kh&rug Sen, 

BJbau Singh, 

Peo 1 Ui, 

Pharmangad Singh, 
Jagat Singh, 

Madho Singh, 

Harehand Singh, 
Udait Singh, 

Shib Singh, 

Phalip Singh, 

J as want Singh, 
Sultan Singh, 

Pali! Singh. 

Ganga Singh. 

Narpat Singh. 

Tej Singh. 

Bhawani Singh. 

Riin Partap Singh. 


10 0 Oi 


Partiip Rudr. 
Narsingh Deo. 
Dlilr Singh. 

Ilari Singh. 
Kharag Singh. 
Bhar Singh. 

Deo Rai, 

Dil Nara^an. 
Pharmangad. 
Jagat Man. 

Da) pat Singh, 
Madho Singh. 
Harehand. 

Udait Singh. 

Shib Singh. 

Dhalip Singh. 

J as want Singh. 

Palil Singh. 

Ganga Singh. 
Narpat Singh. 

Tej Singh. 

Bhawani Singh. 
Ram Partap Singh. 


Deo Bramh, 

Udai Bramh, ... 
Ranbhi'rbhan, 
Partap Rudr, ... 
Narsingh Deo, ... 
Phir Sab, 

Uari Singh, 
Kharag Singh, 
Bhau Singh, 

Deo Rai, 

Pharmangad, ... 
Jagat Man, 

Badat Singh, 

Harbans Chand,.., 
Udait Singh, 

Shib Singh, lM 
Dhalip Singh, ... 
Jaswant Singh, ... 
Sultan Singh, ... 
DalU Singh, 

Ganga Singh, ... 
Narpat Singh, ... 
Tej Singh, , H 

Bhawani Singh, ... 
Ram Partap Singh, 


San. Year*. 
1333 40 


The PrithiMj of the first list (A.) is the celebrated Chauhdn ruler of Dehli 
w o was eposed in 1193 A.D. The MnsalmAn historians say that he perished 
at the battle of the Kaggar, or shortly afterwards, but the bard Chand repre- 
sents him as dying in prison at Ghazni, and on the capture of Ghazni by the 
British, several Chauh&n sepoys sought out and professed to find the chhatri 
or monument of their groat ancestor within the old fort. Under Eta, I have 
noticed the^ local story of the Rajor ChauhAns, who make Damascus the scene 
of Pnthiraj’s captivity. The Mainpuri local list makes him 69* in descent from 
one Baja Jag Datt, who reigned over one hundred years. Then come four 
princes who each reigned over sixty years ; the sixth, Raja Baran Deo, fought in 
the west; the eighth, ParasurAm, subdued the east and was succeeded by Andp 
Dhin, who founded PradbAngarh. Sri Bijai Sen, the twenty-first from Jag 
Datt, fell in battle,* Man Madan PA1, the thirty-fifth, subdued the JAdavas of 
Muttra and founded Madangarh; Jai Ii&m, the forty-first, became a chakravartti 
Baja; Kailas Deo succeeded him and built Chandrikagarh to the south 

“ * an ' 420 ( 863 A<D ) » hifl grandson, Man Narsingh Deo, conquered 
lilanga and founded GMlibgarh. MAnik Deo, the forty-eighth, wrested Gu- 
jartt from the Solankhis and -founded SAmbhar in tan. 596; Bijai ttqj founded 
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Nimrdna. We know that Pritkirdj was taken prisoner in 1193 A.D., and 
if we add to that date the sum of the reigns to the accession of Partdp Rudr, 
or 169| years, we get the date 1363 A.D., and the third list also gives the 
date 1420 S., or 1363 A.D. This Partdp Rudr can be no other than the Rdi 
Partdp who, in the reign of Bahlol Lodi (1450 to 1488 A.D.), was the chief 
zaminddr in Mainpuri, and held Bhongaon, Patidli, and Kampil. 1 Rdi Partdp 
was alive in 1483 A.D., and was already powerful chief in 1450 A.D., which 
would give him a rule lasting for over 33 years against the 28 years of the 
list. The mention of Narsingh Deo as the son of Rai Partdp, both in the 
lists and in the chronicles, leaves no doubt that the same person is intended. 
It is possible, however, that “ Rdi Partdp” may be used by the Musalmdn 
writers as the title of the ruler of Bhongaon for the time being, from the 
name of the best known chief of the family. Narsingh Deo was assassinated 
by Daryd Khdn Lodi about 1454 A.D., and if he had, as the lists show, ruled 
for fifteen years, his accession would have taken place in 1439 A.D., and that 
of his father in 1411 A.D., and that of his grand-father, Ranbhirbhdn, id 1372 
A.D., still leaving a discrepancy of 48 years between the local chronicles and 


the Persian histories. 

Ranbirbban, under the name Bir Bahdn, was mukaddam of Bhongaon 
in 1390, and is the first of the house who is mentioned 
Mainpun chaabans. the Musalmdn historians. According to local 

tradition, it was Deo Brahm, grand-father of Ranbfrbhdn, who led the first 
colony* into these parts, and settled in a village about a mile to the east of 
Bhongaon. This village was afterwards enlarged and protected by a fort 
during the rule of Partdp Rudr, and is still known as Partdppur. Jagat 
Singh or Jagatman, the eighth in descent from Partdp Rudr, removed 
to Muhdbatpur or Jagatnagar, which now forms the western suburb of Bhon- 
gaon. Another story runs that Partdp was the first immigrant, and that he 
received half an anna in the rupee, known as a taka, on all the collections, 
and that this gave him an income of Bs. 6,000 a year. He founded Partdb- 
pur, which remained the head-quarters of the family until the time of Dhar- 
mangad. AH accounts agree that after Partdb, the next great chief was 
Jagatman. The Bhongaon Kdyaths, Chandhrl Dhydn Das and his brother, 
the kdndngo of the parganah, obtained for Jagatman the transfer of a num- 
ber of villages held by Chirdrs and Mewdtis, who had long been a source of 
anxiety to the local governors, from their lawless habits and their continued 
refusal to pay up the revenue. The Chirdrs refused to give possession of their 
villages, and Jagatman applied to the Kdyaths for assistance. The Chauh&ns 
and tite Kdyaths joined their forces and attacked the Chirdrs, who had assem- 
bled with their wives and children to worship Gobardhani Devi at Jam&ura, arid 



1 See po*t< m under HUlory. 


1 Udai Bahm by the Eta sad Btdw* tradition. 
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slaughtered them without distinction of age or sex. This occurred on the first 
of Chait (pariwa badi Chait ). Another story runs that Jag&tman found great 
difficulty in managing the villages occupied by the Chirars, and one day walking 
out towards Bhongaon saw a fight between a sheep and a wolf on an old khera 
near Bhongaon, in which the sheep was victorious. After consulting the astro- 
logers he built Jagatnagar on the khera, and taking counsel with the Kayaths 
how to increase his power and possessions, it was agreed upon that the latter 
should by stratagem expel the Chirars and receive half their villages in reward. 
The Chirars were invited to a feast, and the combined Chauh&n and Kayatli forces 
attacked them, when they had well drunk, and slaughtered all the males : they 
then secured all the pregnant women and the children, and barbarously murdered 
them also in cold blood. Hence the name chutjhal-mdr, or tale-bearer, given to the 
Bhongaon Kayaths to the present day. There can be no doubt but that the Cliau- 
haus greatly added to their possessions in the time of Jagatman by the destruction 
of the Chirars, and that they were supported in this proceeding by the authorities 
of the time. There were 565 villages, one-half of which came to the ChauMns and 
one-half to the Chaudliris ; the odd village of Jamaura, the scene of the murder, 
was equally divided between them, and here to the present day Kayaths own 
one-lialf and the Raja owns one-lialf. 

Jamitman retired from Jagatnagar to Asauli, whore he built another fort, 
and subsequently occupied Mainpuri, and assumed the 
Mmnpnrl founded. t j t ) e 0 f Baja, which had never before been borne by 

liis familv. A city soon sprung np under the protection of the fort, and 
Chaubes flocked to it from Muttra, Kayaths from Bhongaon, Saraugis from 
Kariraganj and Kuraoli, Mdlis, Mewatis, and the usual urban population. 
“No historical facts worthy of notice are recorded of the family till the 
time of Dalip Singh, the fifth in descent from Jagatman, who in an en- 
counter with Bhuri Khan, an officer of the Farnkhabad Nawab, was defeat- 
ed, taken prisoner, and slain. His widows, on hearing of his disaster and 
death, committed tali, which act of self-sacrifice is commemorated to the pre- 
sent day by yearly rites performed in a monumental building erected to per- 
petuate the memory of the dead. Jaswant Singh, successor to Dalip Singh, 
Kfl Q f P P to have revived the prestige of the family, for we find him in 1749 A.P. 
busy in extending the city and founding Muhkamganj, now the most populous 
and commercial quarter of the town. The name ‘ Muhkamganj’ was given in 
honour of his childless brother, Muhkam Singh. With Sult&n Singh, Jaswant 
Singh’s successor, the direct lino of descent was broken, for he died childless, 
and a collateral relative, Dalel Singh, was summoned from Angotha, in the 
Mainpuri parganab, to assume the headship of the clan. He was the reigning 
Raja at the accession of British rule, and dying in 1829, was succeeded by 
Raja Gangs Singh. During the life-time of Raja Ganga Singh a oomplete 
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change came over the fortunes of the house. A protracted inquiry during the 
progress of settlement operations made by Mr. Edmonstone resulted in the Baja 
being stripped of the management of upwards of 200 villages, which bad from 
old time been regarded as part of the territorial possessions of the family. The 
compensation given him in recognition of his talukad&ri rights was a fixed per- 
centage on the assets of each village. In 1849, on the death of Ganga Singh, 
Narpat Singh succeeded to the headship of the clan. After a brief tenure of 
two years he also died. A dispute arose respecting the right of succession 
which was eventually decided in favour of Tej Singh, to the exclusion of his 
uncle, Bliawdni Singh, who appealed to the Privy Council from the order of 
exclusion. Whilst the appeal was pending the mutiny broke out. Tej Sing 
rebelled, the raj was confiscated by Government, and ultimately bestowed on Bba- 
w&ni Singh, whose son, R:\ja Ram Part&p Singh, is the present incum- 
bent.” 

Turning to the great Chanhan house of Rajor in the Eta district, we have a 

separate set of traditions which mav throw some light 
The Eta traditions. " 

on the Chniihan history. According to an account 

furnished me by the Raja of Rajor, Prithiraj, grandson of Dattak Deo, was suc- 
ceeded in 514 H. (1120 A.D.) by Riui or Rabi Mai, who reignod 14 years 5 


mouths and 7 days and was succeeded by 

Y 

M 

D. 

Durjan, son of llini Mai, 

i 

* 

... n 

4 

14 

Udai Mai, son of above, 

Jal Mai or Jodh Mai, son of above, 

-X. 

M. 13 

7 

2 

... 36 

0 

tr 


SAkha Deo or H&i Pithora, Haja of Ilansi, Khnndi H4o, eo-RaJ*, 

(killed by Kuth-ud-diu, 602II. ** 1305 A D ). (killed 603H.»13O5 A.D ). 

Bhojraj, son of above, went to Nimrtns, 

Awadh Itan IHo. 

■ vs »— — "■ — ■■■' 

I A khan Singh. Brahm Dool 

Sangat Deo had two wires Sudhraw Deo. 

and twenty-one son®. j 

Bao Ghandrascn, founder of Chandwir. 

From the chief wife of Sangat Deo came DMrar&j, and from the second wife 
came L&haji, Punarji, and others. Disputes arose between the children of the 
two wives : IAh or XAh&ji remained at Nlmrdna and Dhlrardj emigrated to 
Bilram, in the Eta district Two younger brothers of Dhlrar^j went to 
Kumaun, and one of these afterwards became Raja of Srinagar in Garhwtt 5 
one went to Ditaktoli ; three went to Nep41, where they founded the prinoi^ 
p&lities of Tanham, Saliytoa, and Palpafchal ; four went to Panjawfira ; two to 
the KaJapah&r, where they founded the ohieftaiurioa of Sukkar and Sukkari, 
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elsewhere called Sonkra and Sonkri ; one, Saliesli Malji, went to BarAr, one 
to Naicbanak, one became RAo of Nada, one became R&o of Burara, and six 
died. Elliot gives a somewhat similar account of the dispersion of the elder 
sons of Sangat. He writes : — “ Two are said to have established principalities 
in the hills, one of which is now represented by the influential lords of Jamn ; 
two went to Sonkra Sonkri ; one went to Khair : five to PachwAra ; from one 
the Shiur&m Jats are descended ; from another the Khoro A Mrs, and from 
another, it is said, the vagabond Bhauriyas (see Muzaffarnagab district). 
Sahesh Mai and Harsaran remained in the neighbourhood of NimrAna. Bigha 
Baja, the grandson of the former, established the name of Bighoto, the latter 
that of Dhnndhoti. The country of tho descendants of Lah is known as RAtb. 
All the ChauliAns of this neighbourhood are known by the name of Alanot 
(Anbalot).” The initial date given by the llaja for PrithiiAj's decease, pre- 
suming that the great ChanhAn of Dehli is intended, is S'j incorrect that no 
reliance can be placed upon bis chronology. 

DhirarAj accompanied by Jaichand and Gordkh Rao 1 , occupied the country 
around BilrAm. “ Tughlik Shah, son of Path Khan and grandson of Firoz 
Sh&b, destroyed ChandwAr, on which Raja Samant Sen, the son of Raja Chandra 
Eta account of the origin Sen, went to Chandrakot.” Tughlik Shah reigned 
of the Chanh&n chief tainnes. f rom September, 1388, to February, 1389, but no 

mention is made of any expedition towards ChandwAr. 2 It would, however, 
appear that the Hindus of the DuAb espoused the cause of SultAn Muham- 
mad, who made Jalesar his head-quarters, and after the battle of Kundali 
(1389 A.D.), in which Abubakr was victorious, they may have received some 
punishment at the hand of the conqueror. Dhirar&j was succeeded in BilrAm 
by KAshirAj, whose son was IndurrAj, and his son was Bikrama Deo. SAkit 
Deo, son of Bikrama Deo, founded Sakit, and having driven out the Dor 
Rajp&ts, took Rajor from the Brahmans and built a fort there also. BAlblr, 
son of Abhi RAo, grandson of Sarang Rio, the son of Gorakh RAo, left for 
EtAwa and settled in PartAbner, according to the Rajor tradition, and the 
descendants of Jaichand went to MArahra. To oontinne the descent o t the 
main line, SAkit Deo was succeeded by BenipAl, who was followed by 
BhupAi Deo. Tho last had two sons : YahAni SahAi, from whom the pre- 
sent house of Rajor is descended, and Udai Parra or Udai Brahm, who 
went to Bhongaon and became Raja of Mainpuri. Another tradition 
makes the Ela ChanhAns come to BilrAm through Sambhal, in the 
Moradabad district, and that FrithirAj had seven sons, three of whom 
devoted themselves to a religious life, and the remaining four — Asal, GbAgbe, 
GhAtam, and RAj —settled in Sambhal. This aocount is similar to that given by 
the Jannpor RAjkumArs, and to one given by SarfarAz KhAn, who was formerly 

» The genealogy of Gorakh Rio la given *nt*a, p. »S * Elliot, Y n 40. 
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a RAjkum&r, but with his family was converted to Islam, and now bears the 
qua$i caste-affix of KhAnzAdak. The Jaunpur tradition is, however, improved 
upon in some places in Eta, and the fate of the seven sons of PrithirAj is thus 
detailed : — SAkat Deo founded BilrAra, a second went to PartApner, a 
third to Bhongaon, a fourth to Rapri-Chand, a fifth to Sumera Bais, a sixth 
to Khair-Chandaus in the Aligarh district, and the seventh, TarsanpAl, was the 
ancestor of Biiram Singh, the founder of BilrAm and of the Musalman Chau- 
LAns of BilrAin. Tho most that can be gathered from these contradictory 
statements is the general acknowledgment they contain of a community of 
origin between the Rokilkhand and Duab ChauliAns, and the very indistinot 
character of the memories that survive regarding the history of individual 
houses, and which only by great concession can be said to contain even the 
germs of anything deserving the name of history. The Rajor and other 
branches of the Ckauhan family settled in Eta are noticed in the account of 
the leading families of that district. According to the account of the origin of 
the Bhongaon and Etawa branches of the Chauhan stock, as given by the Raja 
of Rajor, Udai Bramb, grand-father of Partap Rudr, would be eighth in descent 
from Sangat Deo and eighteenth from PrithirAj ; and by placing the emigration 
of Udai Brahm about the middle of the fourteenth century, we have eighteen 
generations for 150 years by the Eta chronicles, a number more than sufficient 
to supply tlio gap already noticed. 

I next come to the EtAwa traditions. Those begin with Raja Manik Rai, 

JCtfiwa traditions. w ^° ru,ei * in GirnAr, and thence extending his posses- 
sions to Amraoti, finally settled in SAmbhar. His 
family remained in fe&mbhar for 29 generations, and liis successors were as 


follows 

2. S&kand. 
BudbrSj. 
Ktibb&s. 
Bichhatar. 
Ooel, 

Bach. 
PrithMj. 
Partfb Singh. 
Kar Singh. 
M£nik Deo. 


3. 

4 . 

t. 

I. 

7 . 

5. 

V. 

10. 

11 . 


Mai Singh. 
Kirat Singh. 

Singh. 
Bijai Singh. 
Chandra Deo. 
Ohachak Deo. 
Bir Singh. 

Bal Singh. 

A jaipal. 
BiUdeo. 


12 . Prithir&j, 22 . 

13. Hardeo. 53 

14. Karan Singh. 24. 

15. Jtilknran. 25 # 

IS. Ahibaran. 2 sl 

17. Nabrang. 27 * 

18 . Nardeo. 28^ 

19 . B&adeo. 

20. Manik Deo. 80] 

xt . Maliyagir. 31. joanueo. 

- . 1 ,s Sa ^ extended liis dominions towards the 

a . , ! D> and ® f B4sdeo (No. 19) that he founded the city of Jalaun near 
Sambhar. M4nik Deo (No. 20) was a devout worshipper of tho goddess Devi 
and m reward obtained possession of the salt mines at Sdmbhar. Ajaip41 (No! 
SO) removed the seat of government to Ajmer, which he called after his own 
name. He is noted in Cbauh&n annals for tho great tank that he built in Ajmer, and 
for the great extent of his dominion, from Ajmer to Kumaom He was succeeded 
I? Bfadeo, and he by Prithiraj, whoso son Anangp41 still further increas ed 

ofVMgMfa. Then ttm S ^ 
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P&l, Kamiu PA1, Bhairon Pal, A air Gang, and Somes av Deo, whose son was the 
great Fritkirdj, the conqueror of Dhaupal, the Ja Ion Haja ofSamad Sikhar, ot 
Parnuil the Chandol Raja of Mahoba* and of Juichand, the Rather Raj a of Kanaoj. 
Local tradition is precise in ifcsaccouut of the great hero. Ho was born 1 on the 13th, 
of the dark half of Ivuar in 1 1 15 sanvat 1058A.D.) He married SdnjukaU, 
the daughter of the R&tlior chief, and six times defeated attempts made by the 
Tomar leaders, Gauri Lai and Sitari Lai, to recover Dehli. lu the seventh 
attack, the Tomars, aided by the Musalmuus, defeated PrithirAj, who died in 
1154 san. Karan Singh, a son of Prithiriij, went to Indul and built a fort 
there and was succeeded by Huorir Singh, the founder of Rautanbhor in 1204 
s an. He was followed by Udham II do, who built the fort of Manrin Maravvar. 
This prince had six wives, and by thorn eighteen sous. Chief amongst these, 
says the Partapuer chronicler, was Sumer Salt, and so great was his fame that 
the Dehli emperor gave him permission to expel the Moos from what 
now constitutes the districts of Cuwiinore, Etawa, Mainpuri, Eta, and 
FarukhftL&d. 

Sumo; Sdh was successful and altogether annexed or founded 1,162 
villages. In 1253 san. he settled in Etawa, and three years afterwards 
built the fort. He brought with him u great number of his friends and 

relation*, and amongst them was his younger brother. 

burner bill. v ° * 

Brahm Deo, who had two sons : Deo Brahm, the 
founder of the Rajor family, and Kudr PurtAp, the founder of the Bhon- 
gaon family. Another brother, Ajairajehand, settled in Chandaus, after- 
wards called Chandwar, and others of his brethren proceeded to NepAl, 
Orissa, and other countries. lie was succeeded by his son Jai Singh, 
and regarding him and his successors, whatever information I have been able to 
collect is given under the Etawa district. Each house makes the other a 
younger branch, but from all these stories it may safely bo gathered that the 
Chauli&ns oooupied the middle Duab in force towards the close of the four- 
teenth century. In the first place, the local genealogy must be corrected by 
adding to the date given for the death of Prithiriij (1154«sl097 A.D.) 
the difference between it and the real date (1193 A.D. ), or 96 years ; and allow- 
ance must .also be made for the generations between Prithiriij aud Lakh ansi 
omitted in the genealogy, and by this means we arrive at the middle of the 
fourteenth century for Sumer S/th, who was either a son or grandson of S4kat 
Deo, and may be identified with the Rai Sarwar who lived from 1392 to 1421# 
Raubifbhan, father of PartAb Rudr, and great-grandson of SAkat Deo, was alive 
at Rhongaon in 1392 and had a reign of 40 years ; and Bir Singh Deo, the 

Tomar Rai of Gwaliar, who was a eo temporary and friend of the ChauhAns 

- . 1 1- — ■ „. r ,. - . r , . v , r , . .. . r ~ 

1 1 sir. the itory exactly as related to me by tbe herd of the Portibaer family, bat }t ie clear 
that ia ao w*y be relied upon. Prithtraj died, u already noted, in 


ATlTns; 


and Rathor# of the middle Dtuib, lived from 1.375 to 1400 A.D, From all 
those facts it may be safely gathered, that the Olmuhane occupied the portion 
of the Eta, Et&wa, and Mainpuri districts now held by them early in tfo# 
fourteenth century, and that the Ohauhan chieftainries of Oliandwar, Mampurr, 
Rajor, and Parts'll >ncr could not have been firmly established much earlier than 
the middle of that century, but towards the end they were the acknowledged 
rulers of the land and long remained independent. 

The greater portion of the Baniyas (7,433) belong to the Jaina sect, 
some account of whom has been given under the Mu- 
zaffarnagar district. The principal divisions are the 
Agarwal (2,503), Malwr (1,328), and Ajudhivabasis ( 1,203). Other divisions, 
represented in this district arc (he Ihiralis.uni, llohra, Bandnrwnr, Dhnsnr, 
Dasa, Qhoi, Khandelwal, Maheshwari, Jliirwari, Awadiiiya, Fallen til, Parwfd, 
And Rastaugi. The Agar wills arc of the Jaina sect. The Bohras, as else- 
where explained, are Pallewal Brahmans who have devoted themselves to trade 
and usury. They came here from Marwar, and now possess several villages, 
Lohiya Saraugis are numerous in Mainpuri itself. The Rastaugis have three 
divisions, none of which have hnkka-pani with the others : the Amethiya, ln- 
drapadya, and Mauhariya. The fVirahsainis come from Agroha, the home of 
the Agarwals. Altogether the Baniya community is smaller and* of less im- 
portance in this district than in most, others of these provinces. 

The great bulk of the population is comprised amongst u the other castes' 1 


Other CAstea. 


of the census returns, and tho following list shows their 
names in alphabetical oruor and their numbers : — 


Ahfr, 

Bah elm, 
BanjAra, 
BAnaphor, 
B&rh&i, 

BAri, 

Beldar, 

Bharbhlnja, 

Bbat, 

Ohak, 

Chamdr, 

OhobdAr, 

Dam 

Dhanak, 

Dhobi, 

Dhuna, 

Gadaria, 

Ghost, 

GCijar, 

Hajjaro, 

HalwAi, 


The Ahirs, in 


1 23,358 
1,725 
564 


6,306 
97 
280 
103,193 
72 
3,952 
13,591 
11,81 I 
1,298 
28,047 
5,227 
X49 
15,717 
885 


.TAt, 

Jotahi, 

Kaohhi, 

Kahar, 

Kamilngar 

Kan jar, 

Kay nth, 

Khdkrob, 
Khali k, 

! Khattri, 
Kisan, 
Koli, 
Kumhar, 
Kurmi, 
Lakhera, 
Lodha, 
LobAr, 
Mahajnn 
MiumAr, 
MAH, 

Mall Ah. 


1,305 ; 
192 j 
72,898 ! 
25 273 i 

I 

1 15 | 
9 524 I 
8,848 
1,958 
388 
070 
17,160 
10,659 
1270 
153 
53,658 
3,643 
17,446 
66 
1,297 
21 


Knt, 

N »1NCTA, 

PAvi, 

Vatwa, 

Biwari, 

Sikh, 

JSoriA*\ 

TtimoH, 

Tavraif, 

T«li, 

Thuthcra, 

KairAgi, 

Fakir, 

GoftUAin, 

Jogrl,' 

TiAgji, 

Karoatak, 


9 

4.59* 

1,044 

8 

12,1 :17 
123 

969 

1,362 

35 

9 




AbSrs. 




number and influence, form tbe characteristic element of tig 
agricultural community. Including Ghosts (chiefly 
Ma«d.r,A M ) tb.y namber 1S«£8S 
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cent, of the entire population. They belong to the NAndbans division and 
comprise the following 3 gotras in the district s — 


YhStak. 

Nigana. 

Jaiwariya or Jarwariya. 
Dhumar. 


Dunr, 

Kawat. 

Kamariya. 

Lehngaya. 

Karaiya. 

Angirah. 

Soudele. 1 

Bhargade. 


Bhadosiya. 
Malgoraya. 
Gaiiidua or Gudua. 
Gboai. 


Amongst these, the PhAtaks claim the highest rank. Mr. Growse makes 
them Rajpiits and gives the following account of them u There was a Baja of 
CMtor, of the Sisodhiya line of Rnjputs, commonly designated the Katira Kana. 
His capital was attacked by the Emperor of Dchli, and of the twelve gates 
(ph&tak) of the city, there was one, and one only, that held out to the end. 
When the invaders had retired, the Raja, to commemorate the signal bravery 

shown by the guard of the twelfth gate, issued a 
Settlement in Samuh6n. . .. A Al , , . , , 

decree that they and their descendants should ever 

thereafter bo distinguished by the name of Fhatak. They profess to be 
actually descended from this Buna by a dola marriage with the daughter of 
DigpAI, Raja of Mah&ban, an Ahir, and they are accordingly reckoned among 
the AMrs. From this marriage two sons were born, Bijai Singh and Hans- 
rAj ; the former abandoned his native district, and with a disorderly band 
of followers roamed the country till he came to Samulmn, then in tlio 
hands of the Mewatis, wdiom he dispossessed, and there established himself 
about the year 1106 samba t. The lands in tiie occupation of their descend- 
ants are still called the Samuh&n rhaurdsu The family of HansrAj, the 
second son, settled at Khat Khera, in the vicinity of Delili.” The settle- 
ment Officers write : — “ Spreading from Samuhan, the Ph&taks gradually 
established themselves along the banks of the Jumna, and from their strong- 
holds in these inaccessible regions invaded the territory to the north, whence 
driving out the aborigines, they appropriated to themselves nearly all 
that portion of the Shikoliabad parganah lying between the Sarsa and the 
Jumna. The lawless pursuits which drove the early PhAtaks to take refuge 
in the ravines of the Jumna are still followed by their descendants, who, al- 
though they cannot now r rob and plunder in their ancient fashion with impu- 
nity, still are a source of great anxiety to tho district authorities, and are 
thorough recusants in paying the land revenue. About the middle of the cen- 
tury, their career of crime and violence received a sudden check by the execu- 
tion of Kansuya, one of their principal robber leaders. This villain conspired 
with his brother KalyAn and others to murder Mr. Unwin, the Magistrate of 
Mainpuri, in revenge for the energetic measures of repression he had adopted. 
Having learnt that their intended victim was about to pay an official visit to 
their part of the country, the two brothers resolved to waylay hith on the 
high road and out him to pieces. It happened, lowiv«r> that Mr. Unwin 

— — - - - — — I — 

% * % ww -oot. by Mr. V. Grow*. : to thee m»y be added 6hMt. fettmtbL end 
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gave up his dolt to an officer, Captain Alcocks, who was hastening back to 
rejoin his regiment before the expiry of liis leave, and who started at the same 
time Mr. Unwin had intended. KansUya and his brother in ambush waited for 
the arrival of the dolt between Bharaul and Ghiror, when fancying the travel- 
ler was the Magistrate of Mainpuri, they rushed out and despatched the un- 
fortunate substitute before they perceived that he was the wrong man. At 
the trial, Kalydn, Kansuya’s brother, turned king’s evidence, and Kinsuya 
was convicted. His execution has exerted a salutary influence on the rest of 
his brotherhood. Strange to say, during the mutiny, under the influence of 
Raliim-ud-din Khan, tahsihter of Mustafabad, the Phataks remained for the 
most part loyal to the Government, and aided the Bharaul Aliirs in resisting 
the rebel Raja Tej Singh. They still persist in the crime of female infanticide, 
a practice which they have inherited from their Thakur ancestors. The 
Ph&taks are not numerous anywhere in the district except south of the Sarsa. 
They, along with the other fifteen ‘ gota ’of their tribe, hold nearly one-third of 
the Shikohabad parganah, where the A Mr population is one-fourth of the whole, 
by far outnumbering any other caste. Of the remaining ten parganahs the 
Ahirs are numerically superior in six, in three, they are one of the principal 
classes, and only in one, Alipur Patti, are they poorly represented. They own 
about one-fifth of Mustafabad and fully one-eighth of Barnabal, where they 
formerly held Deoli under their chiefs Ch&nda and Banda. In the re- 
maining eight parganahs their possessions are comparatively small, but their 
property over the whole district amounts to one-eighth of the total area. The 
chief Ahir families in the district are those of Bharaul, Garha, Or&war, and 
Harganpur in Shikohabad ; Kondar, Pilakhtar, and Pendhat in Mustafabad ; 
Kail&spur in Barn&hal, and Gopfilpur and Balampur in Kuraoli. The Ahirs 
of Balampur came to Eta from Mainpuri and obtaiued twelve villages there 
and in Mainpuri, viz., — Datpur, Amapur, and Wailamai in Eta, and Gop&lpur, 
Balampur, Dulapur, Hirapur, Nadi-ki-Nagla, Mai, Kunjpur, Nindpur, and 
Ghani in Mainpuri. 

The K&cbhia are excellent cultivators and claim descent from Kacbhw&ha 


giehhi> Thdkurs by a slave-girl. They are numerous hen 

and comprise 9*52 per oent. of the total population, and 
too numerous in other districts to allow of ?my credit being attached to the 
tradition current concerning their origin. They say that they are the same 
with the Kis&ns and Kunbis of other districts. They own a few villages In 
Mainpuri, Bhongaon, and Kishni-Nabiganj, but altogether only 0*02 per oent. 
®f the total area. Like the Lodhas, they are more successful as cultivators 


t^k.. as landowners. The Lodhas an found in every 

■ v ferganah and comprise seven per oent. of Jim < total 

population. Thoir possession's are largest in Mustafabad and Bhopgaon, bri 
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Chamars. 


Chiracs. 


they also hold land in Shikohabad, Kiahni, Barnahal, and Mainpnri. In 1840, 
they owned 2*38 per cent, of the whole area, and now have only 1*34 per cent. 
The Chamars form the bulk of the labouring population and only own one-quar- 
ter of a village as proprietors. The greater portion of 
the low artisan class, such as shoemakers, bricklayers, 
coolies and masons belong to this caste. They comprise 13*4 per cent, of the 
entire population. Chobdar is the name given to the few Chir4r® who are 
still found in the district. Their destruction by the Chauhuns has already 

been noticed, and, strange to say, several of those 
who still remain are chobdars or javelin-men of the 
Rajas of Mainpuri, and hence their new name. They were in possession of the 
country from Pat ml i to Etiiwa when the Chauhuns came, and say that they 
were Gahlots, but they arc not recognized as Thiikurs by any Kshatriyaclan, and 
their manners and customs resemble in every respect the lower classes of 
Hindus. The earthen vessels found so often in many khei'as or mounds are 
said to have belonged to the Ohirars. Mr. Growse says that they are landhol- 
ders in Man ik pur, Kur^oli, and Jeonti, and are found in small numbers in 
Bhongaon, Sahibganj, Farukhabad, Ckbibramau, and Bndaon. The Sonars 
of Bhongaon, too, claim a Rajput origin and say that they settled there from 
Kanauj some 1,500 years ago. The Teli or oil-prosser caste of Bhongaon, 
usually considered as one of the lowest of all castes, say that they were origin- 
ally R&thors of Kanauj . 

The family of Kanji Mai, hereditary k&mingo of parganah Rfipri, under the 
Kandngoea of Shikoh- MusalmAns, is one of some note in parganah Shikoh- 
* bmd * abad and possessed considerable landed property there. 

The *Mah mahal and other buildings erected bv this family are scattered over 
the parganah. Sadasukh Lai removed from Partabpur, in parganah Mustaf- 
abad, to Shikohabad. Rai Angad Rai, also of this family, founded Angadpur, 
but of their large estates they now hold only fifteen villages in parganah s 
Mustafabad and Shikohabad. The village of Ghairi and others were granted 
to Lala Ohhanga Lai for his services in the mutiny. When tbo parganah of 
Mustafabad was separated from Shikohabad, Mukhl&l Singh, son of Sadasukh 
L&l, was appointed kintzogo, and numerous members of the family are still in 
high employ under Government in this and other districts. The Kayaths, though 
few in number, possess twelve per cent, of the villages comprising the district. 
They cannot be looked on as colonists, since they have not occupied any par- 
ticular tract, but must be considered as the descendants of single adventurers 
who acquired for themselves landed property. The Khare end Dusare ala of the 
Saksena branch are represented both here and iu Et4wa. The principal families 
are those of Bhongaon, Madanpur, Shikohabad, and Bew*f, 

from whom most of the kinungoea and many of the \ 
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Khatris. 


The Khatris have here five gotrai: the Panjabi, BehliwAI, Lahori, Purbiya, and 
AgarwAK ifone of these either marry or eat together, and 
have only lately immigrated from, the PanjAb and the 
west. Their purohits are invariably Brahmans of the Saras vat division and eat 
with their clients ( yajamdn ). They call themselves descendants of the Rajput 
clan of Kshatriyas. Others say that they are the offspring of the marriage of a 
Sudra father with a tiajpiit mother. " When Par asui a ma was exterminating the 
Kshatriyas, a pregnant girl escaped from the massacre and took refuge with a 
Sarasut Brahman. He gave her shelter, and when asked by the pursuers con- 
cerning her said she was his cook (khntrtit) and to prove it ate bread from her 
hand.” This tradition is held to explain the origin of the name and of the 
peculiar custom of the puroliit and client eating together. In many respects 
the Khatris have observances similar to those practised by the Jats, and uso 
the sehra instead of the mor at marriages. They say that \anak Shah and 
nearly all his successors were Khatris, and show great reverence to Nanak Shahi 
fakirs and their doctrine. Many of them profess to be of the way of theSikk3. 

The Musalmans comprise only 5*33 per cent, of the total population and 
in the census of 1872 were distributed amongst 
Mus&lmdns. Shaikhs (20,851 ), Sayyids (2,589), Mughals (387), and 

Pathans (11,195), while 5,921 were entered without specification of descent. 
The parganahs of Shikohabud and Mustafabad contain about one-half of the 
entire Moslem population. In Shikohabad, the Shaikhs of Asua and SarAi- 
Bhartara are the most important. Tho former say that they came from Herat, 
where their ancestor, Samit Alsar, had a jdgir from the Khalifa Usman. In the 

year 396 H. (1005 A.D.) KhwAjah Abu Ismail was 
head of the family. One of his descendants, Sharf-ud- 
din, set out for Dehli, and his wife was delivered of a son on the way, at the 
village of Marwal, and was named Badr-ud-din. This son became a noted 
personage and is honoured as a saint at BarnAwa, Shaikbpura, and Mub&rak- 
abad. “ It is said,” writes Mr. Growae, tf that the Emperor Akbar wished to 
make this Badr-ud-din his wazir, but this honour ho declined, being entirely 
devoted to a religious life. In 788 H. (1386 A. D.) he removed to RApri,* which 
he named Masturabad, and received from Akbar a grant of 12£ villages ; other 
rent-free tenures were granted to the family by JahAngir and by Sikaudar 
Lodi, when Hasan KhAn Datani (LohAni) was local governor. Nasir-ud-din, 
son of fiadr-ud-din, was also considered a saint of high repute, and his family 
h$jve always been held in consideration* Other branches of the family at© 
stall living at J ^na^arniwa, and NizAmpur.” The Sayyids and Shaikhs of 

•■.'ft* 1 Httdl rb* &•{. the dates are impossible. Akbar AdL 

KMa XMli* of Rapri 1414-40 A. D> Sfaarf-ad-dtu la pomAblj 

who died in the beginning of the ftfteenth imfam 
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Shikohabad and its suburb, Ruknpur are also deserving of mention. The 
Sar&i-Bhartara Shaikhs claim descent from one Muiu-ud-dio, son of Y4r 
Muhammad, who was diwan of Akbar, and received from him the grant of the 
village, where he built a mosque, and of several others which have since passed 
out of their hands. A colony of Sayyids hold Sikkndarpur, iii parganah 
Mainpuri, and originally held two other villages : Pirpur and Hasanpur, so 
named after three brothers who settled there, Sikandar Ali, Pir Ali, and Hasan 
Ali. In Mustafabad, the Pathans of Paiham and the Malkanas of Eondra are 
the leading houses, and in Ghiror the converted Tanks of Kosma. Musalm&ns 
owned four per cent, of the total area in 1840. They now possess only 2*5 
per cent., and the little that remains is fast passing out of their hands. 

The mass of the Musalraan population is very poor and without influence, 

and there are apparently none of the fanatical sects of that 

religion to be met with elsewhere. They are chiefly Sun- 
nis. The Brahma Samaj has made no progress, neither has the Christian Mission, 
though established here for a very long time. The sale of books, however, has 
increased fourfold within the lastfive years. Formerly the people would scarcely 
receive the books as gifts, but now they eagerly buy them. Amongst the Hindus, 
the Vaislmava sect seems to be the most numerous and the most important, and 
there are representatives here of nearly every aatnpraddya or school. Some account 
has already been given of the Sri Sampradiyis or Ramanujas and of the R&mavats, 
and I shall here continue the notice of the Kabir Panthis and the N&nak Sh&hi 
fakirs , both of whom are represented in this district. The Kabir Panthis are those 
who follow the way of Kabir, the celebrated disciple of R&manand. “ With an 

unprecedented boldness,” writes Wilson, 1 u Kabir 
Kabir Panthis. . 

assailed the whole system of idolatrous worship and 
ridiculed the learning of the p.vn lits an 1 doctrines of the Sh&stras in a style 
peculiarly well suited to the genius of his countrymen to whom ha addressed 
himself, whilst he also directs 1 his compositions to the Musalm&n, as well as the 
Hindu faith, and with equal severity attacked the Mull&h and the Kor&n. The 
effeot of his lessons, as confined to his own immediate followers, will be shown 
to have been considerable, but their indirect effect has been still greater. Seve- 
ral of the popular sects are little more than ramifications from bis stock, whilst 
N&nak Sh&h, the only Hindu reformer who has established a national faith, ap- 
pears to have been chiefly indebted for his religious notions to his predecessor 
Kabir.” Some say that Kabir was the illegitimate offspring of a virgin Brahman 
widow who exposed him when a child, and that a weaver and his wife brought 
him up. His followers declare him to be the incarnate deity who was foundfioat- 
ing on a lotos in the Loh&rt&l&b, near Benares, bjr|jjhe wife of a weaver named 
Nfina, who with her husband, Nirn, were attending a marriage pfooession. 


Kabir Panthis. 
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took the child and brought him up, and eventually he became a diseiple of the 
great Vaishnava teacher H&manand. His disciples say that ho lived for three 
hundred years, from 1149 to 1449 A,D., but from a comparison of the time 
when Ninak Shah began to preach anl Ramanaud flourished, tlio early part of 
the fifteenth century may bo taken as the time during which he lived* 

According to one account Ivabir was origin illy namod Jnani, the knowing 
or wise, and like the Kayath disciple of tHe Muallims of Karhal (see Karhat,), 
it was long disputed whether ho was a Musalrnan or a Hindu. It is said that 
a dispute aroso concerning the disposal of hie body, and during its progress 
Kabfr himself appeared, and desiring them to look under the cloth that covered 
his remains, they found only a heap of flowers. Ban&r or Bfrsingh, Raja of 
Benares, removed one-half of those to Benares and burned them there at the 
Kabfr Chaura. Bijli Kh&n Path&n erected a tomb over the other portion at 
Maghar near Gorakhpur, where Kabfr had died, and this latter place was endow* 
ed with several villages by Mansur Ali Kh&n of Oudli. Chaura at Benares and 
Maghar now divide between them the devotions of the sect. The Kabir Panthis 
consider all outward observances as of no importance : they have no ?nantra 9 
no fixed form of salutation, and no peculiar dress. Mahants wear a small skull- 
cap, and tiie frontal marks where worn are those of the Vhislinavas, ora streak 
°f gopichandajKX on the nose. A necklace and rosary of tuLsi beads arc also 
worn, and many members conform outwardly to the precepts of the Vaishnava 
meet, according to the advice of the founder : — 

“ Sab sc hilit/c , tab sc mil'n/c * tab ka l> j iy e ndm 
Hdnji hdn Ji sab sc kijit/e, basiye apnc g«on?' 

44 Aswo<’iate and mix with everyone and take the name of all. 

Agree oa every thing with every one, and lire within your town/* 

The writings of the sect occur in the form* of dialogues and profess to be 
the utterances of Kabir himself, or the report of them made by his disciples. 
Wilson gives a long list of the acknowledged writings which are written in the 
usual forms of Hindi verso, the doha, chaupai, and samai. «• A few SdUiis 
Sabdtu, and Rekhtae," writes Wilson, “ with the greater portion of the bijak, 
constitute their acquirements * these, however, they commit to memory and 
quote in argument with singular readiness and happiness of application. The 
gothtkw, or disputations of Kabir, with those opposed to him, as Oorakhn&th, 
Bim&nand, and, even in spite of chronology, with Muhammad himse l f , are not 
read till more advanced, whilst the SuiA JVidAdn, which is the key to the whole, 
and which has the singularity of being quite clear and intelli gible , is only 
imparted to those pupils whose studies are considered to approach perfection.'' 

t Bhagod&s compiled the By*k, which is more of a controversial nature than a 
treatise on the doctrines of the sect itself. Its obscure and dogmatical aty le 
it impossible to gather from it what are the real doctrines 
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continually alludes to the deceits of M&ya, the spirit of error or delusion, to 
the errors of other sects and the superiority of their own. The Sakhis comprise 
pithy sentences containing some dogmatic moral or religious truth. The Sukh 
Nidhdn professes to contain the conversation of Kabir with Dharmadas, his 
chief pupil, and was composed by Srutgopul, the first of Kabir’s disciples. 
They admit but one god of ineffable purity and irresistible wisdom, who has a 
body formed of the five elements and is endowed with the three gunas f or 
qualities of being. He is free from human defects, but in all other respects 
does not differ from the &ddh> or perfect man. Man when perfect is god’s 
living resemblance, and after his death he unites with God, and both form the 
substance of everything that has life. The paramapurusha was alone for 
seventy-two ages, and, at length, felt a desire to renew the world, which desire 
became manifest in a female form in Muva or delusion. The result of the 
union was the Hindu triad, who deceived and overborne by their mother, begat 
on her Saraswati, Lakshmi, and Uma. These married the triad, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, and Maya departing to Jawalamukhi, left to her three sons and 
their wives the task of spreading the errors that she taught them. It is the 
falsehoods of Maya and the criminal acquiescence of her sons that Kabir con- 
tinually attacks, and his disciples represent that to know Kabir in his real form 
is the only real object of worship. Life is sacred amongst them ; hence humanity 
is inculcated, truth is honoured, and retirement from worldly affairs and 
obedience to the guru, or spiritual preceptor, are both inculcated as necessary 
for happiness here and for the avoidance of transmigration hereafter. There 
are twelve divisions of the sect, hut the most important in these provinces is 
that which holds the Chaura at Benares, which is presided over by the descend- 
ants of Srutgopal, the author of the Sukh Nid/idn The same division has 
establishments at Jagamath and Dw6rka and manages the affairs of the samCkdh 
at Maghar. Both Balwanfc Singh and Chait Singh of Benares were patrons of the 
Chaura shrine, and it is said that upwards of 35,000 Kabir Panthi fakirs used 
to assemble at the great mela instituted by the latter Raja. 

The N&nak Shahi fakirs are followers of the great Sikh reformer and are 


oak »*B*fci* divided into seven classes, all of which acknowledge 

" m N&nak as their first instructor. The Udisis profess 

complete indifference to wordly matters and usually live in sangats or monasteries, 


but they also travel about to places of pilgrimage. Ttyey have a vow of poverty, 
but solicit no alms, and usually allow their hair and beard to grow, and have 
no peculiar dress. They are usually celibates and pass their time in reading 
and expounding the Adi granth and Das Pddsh&k-ki-granth* This sect was 


founded by Dharmachand, grandson of H&nak. The doctrine taught by NAnak 
differed little from that of Kabir or from that of the Hindtis in genera). M The 
whoW^tf*of poetical and mythological fiction was detained, whilst thclihcration 
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of the spirit from the delusive deceits of M iya, and its purification by acts 
of benevolence and self-denial, so as to make it identical even in life with its 
divine source, were the great objects of the devotee. Associated with these 
notions was great charinoss of animal life, whilst with N&nak, as well as with 
Elabir, universal tolerance was a dogma of vital importance, and both laboured 
to persuade Hindus and Muhammadans that the only essential parts of 
their respective creeds were common to both, and that they should discard 
the varioties of practical detail, or the corruptions of their teachers for 
the worship of tbe one only Supreme, whether he was termed Allah or 
Hari.” The other six divisions of the Nanak Panihis are the Ganj-Bakshis, 
R&mr&yis, Suthra-Suhibs, Govind Singhis, Nirm&las, and N&gas. The names 
of the two first are derived from the names of their founders, and they are 
not often found in these provinces. The Ramr&yis look to Tegh Bali&dur 
as their founder, and are wanderers and mendicants. They make a per- 
pendicular black streak down the forehead aud carry two small black 
sticks, about half a yard long, which they clash together when asking alms. 
The Govind Singhis are the members of the political union of the Sikh 
nation. Guru Govind devoted his followers to steel, and hence the worship 
of the sword, to be devoted against all who opposed them. He allowed 
his followers to grow their hair and eat all flesh except that of kine. 
He invited all castes to join him, and enjoined a blue dress as a distinguishing 
mark. At the same time, the Hindu deities and the legends concerning them 
are retained, their festivals are observed, and Brahmans are reverenced. The 
-Nirmalas, or * stainless,’ resemble the Udasis, but are celibates and solitary. 
The Nfigas or Nangas are naked followers of the N&uak Panthis, but they are 
said not to follow the profession of arms like the Vaisbnava and Shaiva N&gas. 

Altogether in Mainpuri the Vaishnavas are fairly represented by the Sri 
Sampradiyis or Ram&nujas, the R&m&nandis or R&mavats, the Brahma Sam- 
pradayis or M ad h w ach dr is , the Sanakadi Samprad&yis or Nimavats, the Kabir 
Panthis and Dadu Pantliis. The Shaivas are represented by the great mass 
of the Rajput population and mendicants of the Avadhuta, Jogi, Sukhara, 
Sunny asi, and Brahmachuri orders. The Saktis are chiefly found amongst the 
Bauiyas and K&yatbs and the mendicant orders of V&m&ch&ris and K&nchu- 
liyas. The great mass of the Hindus, however, understand little about the 
distinctions of sect, and confine their observances to simple offerings at the 
shrine of Debi or of Mahadeo, or of some local saint like Jokhiya of, Pendhat 
(?* an d this with certain purificatory observances is all the religion that 
^ they possess. 

■ In every caste and occupation there are usually certain persons to whom 
Customs. oom ^unity look up to settle all disputes winch 

, ' , Wv M ht the 
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brethren. Here these persons usually have the title of ckaudhri, and together 
form the pancli&yat or council of the caste. Beyond the dignity of the posi- 
tion and occasional fees when cases are heard the office is an honorary one, but 
carries with it much influence, and where the caste is large and powerful, the 
principal chaudbris have in reality, if not in name, the position of the head of a 
clan. There are no fixed rules for succession to the office : the son succeeds the 
father if able to maintain the same position, and generally the panchiyat con- 
sists of the notables of the caste, whether new rnen or those who have the right 
to sit by inheritance. All classes have these panchayats, though they are most 
common amongst the lower classes. In all large towns, the chaudbris appointed 
for trade unions are usually connected with the trade, and transmit the 
office to their sons. They are usually paid by perquisites, such as a chhat&k 
per maund of cotton, a handful of grain, a bheli of ffiir, and the like. In return 
they assist as brokers in tho sale of goods, advise as to allowing credit, and see 
generally to the interests of tlioso who attend the market, and aid in fixing the 
nirkh or price- current. Their duties and emoluments vary in each bazar and 
with each trade, and it is only possible to notice generally their position. 
They are some of the most useful indigenous public servants to be found in 
towns, but though always used by the authorities, their position has never been 
recognized by law, and depends entirely on tho good-will of their fellow caste- men. 

The barber (N&i or Hajjam) holds a prominent place amongst the village 
servants. He attends the zamindars, cuts their hair, 

? iliEtfc servants 

shaves and shampoos them, fills their hukkas , and acta 
ns messenger in betrothals . 1 The Kahdr or Dhimar carries the dull, bhanghi, 
and palki , and draws water ; tho Dhanak acts as watchman and messenger, and 
his wife as tho village midwife ; tho Bhnngi or Khdkrob acts as scavenger and 
watchman and his wife as a midwife, though many object to a Bhangi midwife. 
Chamars grind corn, make shoes, collect grass, and remove dead animals and 
take skins, besides being the general agricultural labourer. Bhunjas parch grain, 
weigh grain, and go on errands to tho Baniya at the nearest bazar. 

There are five days, known as panchak, and if any one dies during these 
_ , , days his hotly must be taken and thrown into the Gan- 

Funeral ceremonier j j ... 

ges or Jumna without being burned. At other times 
the body is burned on the day of death ( ddgh dena ), but if a person die in the 
night, the cremation ceremonies must be postpouod until sunrise. It is considered 
sinful to bum a corpse during the panchak, but often when the place is distant from 
the two great rivers, five men will join together and bum the body, thereby divid- 
ing the sin between them. It is said that the burning of a corpse on the panr 
ehak involves five more deaths in the family. On the tenth day after death, 
the ceremony known as kdj-kiriya takes place, at which cakes of unleavened 


Funeral cerem onie#. 
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bread are eaten with urd . The bread is baked on the fire and the urd is boiled. 
All present junior in age and brotherhood to the deceased, with the exception of 
those whose fathers are alive, shave off* all their hair except the chutiya or scalp- 
lock. On the eleventh day, the Mahabrahmans receive presents, and with ail 
the family are present at a feast at which an image of the deceased, seated on 
a charpdi and with the clothes on that he was accustomed to wear in life, occnpies 
the principal place. The Mahabrahrrmn takes some water, a few grains of rice 
and a pice, and places them in the hands of the eldest son or nearest relation 
of the deceased, whilst he himself reads the portions of the ritual relating to 
death. When the reading of the service is over, the son allows the water to 
fall on the ground, while the Mahabraman then places a hand on his shoulder 
and says: -“Your father has gone to heaven ( svarga )" and this concludes the 
ceremony. The Mahabrabman takes the clothes placed on the ehurp&i as his per- 
quisite. On the thirteenth day after death the final ceremonies take place, which 
consist of a feast to thirteen Bralnnans and presenting them with a lota, staff, 
shoes, &c. Until this is done a light is kept burning every night in an earthen 
vessel which is usually suspended from a pipal tree, and is intended to give 
some comfort to the troubled soul until the days of purification are complete 
and it mav retire to rest. 

The first fifteen days of KuAr are specially dedicated to the memory of the 
dead. Those who can afford it devote a separate day to each deceased person, 
but generally one dayalonc is set aside, and this is usually intended to represent 
the day on which the father of the head of the house died. Prayers are then 
offered for deceased relations to the third generation, and then for the blood 
relations of the father and mother. Food made of boiled rico and milk mixed 


with sugar is made up into balls, and Ganges water, tulsi leaves, and honey, are 
used in the attendant ceremonies. A ball for each departed ancestor is then 
placed by the head of the family on a platter made of the leaves of the dhdk. It 
is the duty aud privilege of tho head of a family to perform all the necessary 
rites under tho instructions of his purohit, who sits elose by with tho ritual 
before him and directs the ceremonies. The balls are finally thrown into some 
river or tank, aud the proceedings wind up with a dinner to the Brahmans, 
who also receive certain presents. Amongst the lower classes, such as ChamArs, 
Kolia, and DhAnaks, plain cakes of unleavened bread are made, and when they 
have been hardened in tho fire, they are broken up and placed in an earthen 
vessel containing butter-milk ( mdtha), and the compound ( kagaur ) thus 
formed is spread upon dhdk leaves and is afterwards thrown away where the 


crows may eat it. While spreading the compound on the dhdk leaves, the 
head of the house makes a separate heap for each of h» deceased relatives, and 
if be haa the means, closes the ceremonies with gifts to mendicants. A 

9$ ft ChamAr, Dhobi, Dh4aak, ftb anj |d? Teli 
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Kori, Mah&jan (caste, not trade) or Baheliya, but will visit K&chhis, Lodhas, and 
Ahirs* High-caste Hindus will not eat bread made with water except in a 
chauk or market-place, but will eat bread baked in ghi or milk in any place. 
Cakes made with ghi or milk are called i pdk bir / and can be carried on a journey 
by any man of fair caste and be eaten by all. 

The houses throughout the district are chiefly built of mud, but are good 

and roomy and fully answer their purposes. Bricks 
Habitations. n J , •. i* 

are seldom used except where the site lies near some 

ancient khera marking the position of some old city, and which is usually full of 
bricks, and in the better parts of the towns. Some rude attempts at orna- 
mentation is made in carving the door-posts and using coloured white-wash 
iu representing flowors and animals, but, as a rule, little regard is paid to effect, 
or even to comfort, and economy or strength are the motives which usually 
guide the builder. A kucheha or earthen house built without skilled labour 
costs from one hundred to two hundred rupees, and a pukka house varies from 
two hundred up to five hundred rupees. The census returns of 1872 show that 
there were 91,096 enclosures amongst the 3,750 inhabited sites in the district, 
and that there were 150,888 houses, giving 2'2 inhabited sites to each square 
mile and 204 persons to each site, 54 enclosures to each square mile, eight 
persous to each enclosure, 88 houses to each square mile, and five persons to 
each house. Hindus occupied 85,827 enclosures, Musalmans owned 5,841, and 
Christians owned 28. The distribution of the houses was as follows : — 



Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Christians. 

Total. 

Houses built with skilled labour 

3,980 

827 

37 

4,844 

Houses built with mud ... 

138,089 

7,953 

9 

146,044 

Total 

14?, 069 

8,780 

39 

£10,888 


If we except the Kirdr buildings at Labhaua and Shikohabad, there are no 
structures of any architectural merit in the district Bijai Singh has built a 
house of block kunkur near Mustafabad which has a substantial comfortable 
appearance, but, as a rule, there are few buildings of any kind altogether built 
with masonry and most of those entered as built with skilled labour in the cen- 
sus returns are what are known as kuchcha-pukka buildings, built of sun-dried 
or baked bricks laid in mud* 


mm* 


JBAjra, jodr, maize, barley, and gram form the staple food of the lower 



classes, and wheat and ddl or split pulse, with various 
condiment^ th% usual food of fh * ***** 
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persons buy the grain whole and hare it ground in the usual quern or chaki by 
hand, at a cost of one anna for 6£ sers (five pukka sers). A labourer in heavy 
work will eat from one to one and a half sers a day, and this is usually taken 
atone meal, between noon and three o’ clock, and only a little chabena or parched 
grain in the evening. A woman will take three-quarters this amount and child- 
ren one-half, so that two adults and two children take on an average 2J 
sers of grain of all kinds per diem, at a cost of about Rs. 2*8 per mensem. 
The food is varied in season with ghuiydns or yams, potatoes, laukas or pump- 
kins, leaves of the *ar$on , pdlak and gram plants, and various vegetables, and 
condiments. Gur and ghi arc much used bj r the better classes, who have usually 
two meals a day and indulge in sweetmeats, cakes (purls), and the various 
preparations of milk in their meals. There is nothing peculiar in the dress of 
any class in the district, nor it) the sources of their cloth supply. 

The language in use is the ordinary Hindi, with perhaps a few slight pecu- 
liarities in pronunciation. Thus i o’ is the general vowel 
Language. , ° 

termination and supplants all others. Initial ‘w’ and 

*y' are turned into *j,’ as in juh, ji/i for wuh, yih , and a short ‘i’ is used for short 
‘a,’ as 1 jhigrcC for c jhctgr a) The use of the abjad may he noticed here. Each 
of the twenty-eight letters of the Urdu alphabet which have an Arabic origin 
has a certain numerical value attached to it ran ging from 1 to 1,000, and 
The abjad * n most Muhammadan inscriptions the date is given 

in these letters. The letters taken in order form eight 
Arabic words: — Abjad , hawaz, had, kalaman, sua/as, karashat, sakhaz , zazag , 
hence the reckoning by these is said to bo according to the abjad. The letters, 
with their values, are as follows : — 


8 7 6 

c i ) 


4 

O 


3 


200 100 90 80 70 60 60 40 30 20 10 9 

) 3 iJf L “* d cT* 

1,000 900 800 700 600 500 400 300 
£ ^ ^ 

The third line in the inscription on the mosque in the Hing-ki-mandi at 
Agra runs as follows : — 

i *aw i_i.ua* * A > (•») »>£• 

“Genial wroi. thejfcte of its erection—' Behold the mosque of Yikfit is like a Korin.’ ” 
The value of the letters in the last half of the line make up the 
date 1 123 H. : thus 3, 6; 40, 90,8, 80, 40, 60, 3, 4, iO, 1, 100, 6, 400, 2, 50, 20, 
200*== 11 23. The monument to Gunna Begam at Nurabad, neair Dholpur, con- 
tains the inscription ^ iT — ‘Alas ! sorrow for Gunna Begam !’— and the let- 
ters make up the year 1189 H., the date of her death. Similarly numbers are 
«*ed to represent words : thus 70, 7, 10, and 7 make up wj* or * dear.' 
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One of the first steps taken in conection with education in this district was 

tho report on the actual state of the indigenous schools 
Education. ^ 

drawn up by Mr. Itaikes in 1848. This was a part of 
a general movement for the improvement and the increase of the number of 
schools throughout these provinces, and resulted in the establishment of tabslU 
schools and of halkabandi or village schools in 1850. The returns of 1848 
show that there were then in the district 1 152 schools attended by 1,149 pupils, 
of whom 956 were Hindus. The number of male children of a school-going 
age was 53,317 (one-twelfth of the population), or only 2*15 per cent., and each 
school had only an average attendance of seven boys. There were 79 towns 
and villages with schools and 1,3S0 without schools. Of the 152 schools, 86 
were purely Persian and in 66 Hindi was taught. Ten of the Persian schools 
were in Mainpuri itself, and the at ! endance at these schools throughout the whole 
district was 625 boys, of whom 1 90 were Musalm&us* Three of the Hindi 
schools were in Mainpuri city, and throughout the district these schools had 
524 pupils, of whom only three were Musalmdns. Of the Hindu pupils taken 
as a whole, Brahmans numbered 228, Rajputs, 89 ; Kavaths, 355 ; Baniyas, 
185, and the remainder comprised Ahirs and Kir&rs (42) and other castes. 
“ The general feeling in the district,” writes Mr. Itaikes, “ was unfavourable 
to literary pursuits even of the most humble and practicable character. The 
Raja of Mainpuri and most of his family were utterly uneducated. No 
encouragement was given to either Persian or Hindi schools by the more 
important zamind&rs. Knowledge was valued more by the middling classes than 
by the higher, who had not to earn their livelihood.” The indifference felt by 
the Rajptits aud Ahirs, who form the characteristic element of the population, is 
shown by the small number of them attending school (101). There was one 
missionary school in operation for four years, and in it English, Persian, and 
Hindi were taught. The zila school was opened in 1867. The Anglo- verna- 
cular school entered in the returns for 1860-61 belonged to the American Presby- 
terian Mission, but is no longer aided : that entered in 1870-71 is a school sup- 
ported by the Raja of Kurdoli, and one has since been established at Shikohabad. 
The Raja of Kurdoli also aids in the support of nine female schools in villages 
belonging to his clan (R&thor) with an attendance, in 1873-74, of 182 girls. 
The vernacular in general use is Hindi. The zila school is provided with a 
good building, with a boarding-house attached, and advanced students proceed 
to the Agra college. A local committee was appointed in 1872, and the super- 
vision of education in the district is now plaoed under the Inspector of the second 
or Agra Circle in concert with the local committee. Efforts are being made to 
induce the indigenous schools to accept of Government aid, and thus allow of 
the introduction of regular supervision and improved instruction. The progress 

’lacladiog six parganahs atoee transferred to Eta. . 
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made has been very great, for if wo estimate that in 1848 there were 128 indi- 
genous schools, with an attendance of 89 1> pupils for the district as it now stands* 
we have now (1874-75) 328 schools, attended by 6,872 pupils. The American 
Mission school has now an attendance of 165 boys, and its one unaided and ten 
aided female schools are attended by 1 94 girls. I omit the census returns of 
education as of no practical value, and give the returns of the Department of 
Public Instruction for throe years : — 
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MAINPURI DISTRICT. 


There are no literary or political societies, and the only Christian settlement 
clusters around the mission station in Deopura. There is but one printing 
press, and this is in the town of Mainpuri and prints only in the vernacular. 

The post-office statistics for three years in the last decade are shown in the 
rout-office. following table : — 
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In addition to the above, receipts, in 1 860-6 I , from staging bungalows amount- 
ed to Us. 311 and the expenditure to Its. 179 ; the receipts from service postage 
to Rs. 9,356 and the expenditure to the same amount, making a total receipts 
of Rs. 19,376. 

There are nine imperial post-offices and thirteen district offices in the 
Mainpuri district. The following table gives the number of letters, newspapers, 
parcels and books received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71. 



There are imperial post-offices at Bewar, Mainpuri, Bhongaon, Karhal, 
Kuraoli, M ustafabad, Sarsaganj, Shikohabad, and Jasr&na, and district post- 
offices at Azamabad, Araun, Eka, Barn&hal, Ghiror, Kurdra Buzurg, Kishni, 
Kusmara, Ponchha, Nasirpur, Akbarpur Aunchha, Pharha, and SultAnganj. 
The police in the district may be divided into the rural police or cliauki- 
v ,. ddrs organised under Act XVI. of 1873 ; the town 

‘nollf'A linrlnv* A » 
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under Act XV. of 1873, and the regular constabulary under Act V. of 1861. 
In 1874 there were 1,850 cliaukid&rs, or one to every 384 inhabitants among 
the rural population, entertained at a cost of Its. 67,140 per annum* In the 
six towns to which Act XX. of 1856 had been extended there were, during the 
same year, six jamadars and 74 watchmen entertained at an annual cost of 
Rs. 4,008. Mainpuri is the only municipal town, and the force there num- 
bered 54 men and cost Rs. 3,374 per annum. The regular police, including 
town and municipal police, in 1874, numbered 548 men of all grades entertain- 
ed at a cost of Its. 74,736, of which Rs, 67,534 w r ere chargeable to provincial 
revenues. The proportion of the regular police to area is one to every 3*04 
square miles and to the total population is one to every 1,397 inhabitants. 
The following statement, compiled from the official returns, shows the crime 
statistics and the results of police action for eight years ; — 
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These returns show an improvement in the police administration of late 
years. In 1874, nine of the ten murders committed were brought home to the 
guilty parties. In the dakaity cases also three wore prosecuted. There are a 
few Bbauriyas in the district, immigrants from the Muzaftarnagar colony, but on 
the whole there are no marked features in the criminal statistics calling for spa- 
tial notice. Both the village watchmen and the regular police are as good as are 
found elsewhere, and the work done of late years has contributed much towards 
the repression of serious crime not only in this but in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. There are first-class police-stations at Mainpuri, Eka, Shiitohabad, 
Sarsaganj, Karhal, Ghiror, Rur&oli, Bhongaon, Bewar, and Kishni : second- 
class stations at Jasr&na, Pharha, Barn&hal, Karra, and Akbarpnr Aunchha: 

Arfun. Harha, Ponchha, and Ukhrend-Jja^arganah 
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Sbikoliabad, Ratbhanpur in pargauah Mainpuri, Dannahar in parganab Ghiror, 
Sharifpur in parganab Kuraoli, Nabiganj in parganali Kisbni, and Sultanganj 
and Kusmara in parganab Bhongaon. 

Tbe crime of female infanticide was long known to exist in this district, but it 


Female infanticide. 


was not until 1842-43 that active measures were taken, 
for its suppression. Mr. Unwin then drew up a set 


of rules and introduced measures for the supervision of the Chau- 


li&n Rajp&ts and Pkatak Abirs, amongst whom the practice was most rife* 


Mr. Raikes 1 thus refers to these rules in 1848: — In Chauhan and Phdtak 


villages the watchmen are ordered to give information of the birth of a 
female child forthwith at the police-station. A policeman (barka?idaz ) goes to the 
house and sees the child. The officer in charge of the police-station ( thdndddr) 
informs the Magistrate; on which an order is passed that after one month the 
health of the new-born child should bo reported. The watchmen are further 
bound to give information if any illness attack the child, when a superior 
police-officer, at once, goes to the village and sees the child and sends a report 
to the Magistrate. In suspicious cases the body of the child is sent for and 
submitted to tbe civil surgeon.” These rules were in force until supplanted 
by the issue of rules under Act YII1. of 1870. In 1843 there was not a 
single female child to be found amongst the Chanhfins; in 1844 there were 
156 female children alive ; in 1845 there were 57 ; in 1846 there were 222, and 
in 1847 there were 299. Mr. Raikes, writing in 1848, showed that there were 
several difficulties in the way of effectually grappling with the evil first, that 
even where strong suspicion, indeed certain ty, existed that a female child had 
been murdered, it was impossible to bring home the crime to the parents so as 
to Batisfy the requirements of the existing law. There was also no punishment 
for death arising from neglect, and he proposed a measure by which, on proof of 
such gross neglect on the part of parents as was sufficient to cause the death of 
their female ohildren, the parents should be liable to imprisonment. Nothing 
was done to carry out .this suggestion, and in 1851, when reporting on the 
effect of Mr. Unwin’s measures, Mr. Raikes showed that there wore then 1,488 
girls under six years of age alive amongst the Chaulmns. A subsequent report 
shows that in 1854 there were 1,079 girls, and in 1855 the female births 
were 238, of whom 39 died. Mr. Raikes urged the employment of the people 
themselves In an endeavour to put an end to the crime. On the 12th November, 
1851, lie assembled the heads of the various clans at a convention at S&m£rt, 
and induced them to agree to curtail the hitherto extravagant expenses attend- 
ant upon marriages. The sum of Rs. 500 was fixed as the limit of the dowear 


demandable by a bridegroom, the presence of Brahmans and Bb&ta and the 
other attendants on marriages was to be discouraged, and the great expenditure 




* Collection of papers relating 
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on the wedding-feast in feeding the numerous followers of the chiefs who 
assembled was to be curtailed. The Commissioner of the division supported 
these efforts, and daring the following month hold an assembly at Mainpuri 
which was attended by the leading chiefs of all the neighbouring districts, and a 
set of rules was drawn up in the spirit of those adopted at tho S&m&n confer- 
ence, and were signed by tho Rajas of Mainpuri, Partabner, and Ram pur. 

These rules were never observed, and the cause for this is thus alluded to by 
Mr. Gubbins in 1853:— “A Thakur girl may be 
8Am6n rules never equally married at a moderate charge ; but no set 

earned out. ru les or law can prevent a Th&kur father from 

pretending to a son-in-law of superior blood ; so it seems impossible to fix by 
rules tho sum which lie shall expend upon his daughter’s wedding. It depends 
in truth on himself, not on those who accept payment. If he will aspire to high 
rank or position, he must pay for it ; if he will be content with equal blood 
(and there iB no reason why he should not), he needs no protection.” Hence, 
in Mr. Gubbins’ opinion, a sumptuary law, laying down fixed and moderate 
scales of marriage expenditure, would bo nugatory. The real motive for ex- 
travagance, and therefore the hidden cause of infanticide, lay entirely beyond 
the reach of any Buch law. A Tlmkur’s ambition to make an illustrious alli- 
ance could only be gratified by purchasing a son-in-law of nobler blood than 
his own ; the nobler the ' lineage, the larger the sum. So long as this 
costly ambition remained rooted in the Tlmkur’s soul, the scale of expenditure 
could not be controlled. The habit of contracting equal marriages must be 
naturalized to him, directly by advice and encouragement, and indirectly by 
the enactment of heavy pains and penalties to follow on the destruction of 


Recent measures. 


daughters. 

So matters went on until September, 1 865, when Mr. B. Colvin made a 
census of the Clinulmn and Phatak infant population, 
which showed amongst the Chauhans, 2,065 boys and 
1 ,469 girls, and amongst the Ph&taks, 599 boys and 423 girls. In six im- 
portant Ohauh4n villages not a single girl under six years of age was alive, and 
within the memory of man there was uever a daughter known in them. Mr. 
Colvin at once selected Nar&yanpur, the seat of one of tho younger branches 
of the Mainpuri house, in which no female children were to be found, and, with 
the sanction of Government, quartered upon it a force of additional police, and 
o ther wise let the people know that now prompt measures would be taken to ex- 
tinguish the practice. In 1866, the Ghauhan girls had increased to 1,656 ; in 
1867 to 1,656 ; in 1868 to 2,019, and in 1869 there were 1,707 girls. The fall- 
jog off in 1869 is attributed to the ravages of small-pox. Up to the introduc- 
tion of tho rules framed under Act VIII. of 1870, the net results of Mr. Ua- 
* - -•'Mw.nrps are thus summarised by Mr. Lane “ The villages in which 
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Chaubans and Plmtaks reside are 606 in number. In some instances they 
form but a small fraction of the whole inhabitants. In a few eases both the 
tribes mentioned are found to reside in the same village. In those 606 villages 
the system introduced 27 years ago lias been more or less enforced, and to a 
greater or lesser extent effectually worked, according to varying circumstances. 
In some an intelligent or well-meaning proprietor lias assisted materially in the 
progress made ; in others, again, an out-of-the -way situation has helped the inha- 
bitants to evade supervision, or some local feeling has prevailed, and the im- 
provement has been next to nothing.” Of these 606 villages, 439 were Chau- 
h6ns, 148 were Phatak, and 19 were mixed ; thus giving a total of 458 villages 
inhabited by Chaulidns and 167 inhabited by Phataks. Of the Chaub&n vil- 
lages, Mr. Lane found 31 6 containing 40 per cent, and upwards of female 
children where 27 years ago not a single daughter was allowed to live. In 
other words, counting by villages, just 69 per cent, of the Chaulian tribe 
throughout the district had reformed. Of the F'hatak villages, 131 out of the 
167 have earned their exemption ; only 2L per cent, of the tribe still remain 
tainted with guilt. There can be little doubt that Mr. Raikes’ local efforts took 
no root in the district, and they appear to have dropped altogether as soon as 
the author’s personal influence was withdrawn. During the year 1869, the 
Baja of Mainpuri married his sister to the Raja of Bbad&war, in the Agra dis- 
trict* “The same story as of old: a marriage made to connect the family with 
one still higher in rank; what Mr. Gubbins would have called “an unequal 
marriage.” It had consequently to be paid for in proportion. The bride’s 
family say the total cost did not fall much below a lakh and a half of rupees. 
There was no actual dowry (badan) fixed, but besides presents voluntarily sent, 
the Bhad&war chief took whatever met his fancy when he came here for his 
bride, and there was practically no limit to what might have been annexed by 
him, but the exhaustion of the means of the bride’s family or the good taste of 
the bridegroom himself.” Still, in 1870, the Mainpuri Raja called a meeting 
of his clan, and invited the district officers to witness his signature to an agree- 
ment to put dowu infanticide similar to that adopted at the S&man confer- 
ence in 1851. 


The correlative subject of wedding expenses was introduced at this meeting, 

and I here quote from Mr. Lane’s report: — “The 
The Mainpuri conference. . * 

sense of the meeting was unanimous as to the 

advantages to be gained by some decided action to restrain these within 
reasonable limits. One fine-looking old man told me he had nine daughters, 
and that he has married two of them at a cost of Rs. 5,000 each; but it 
was evident that to do the same for the other seven would be his ruin. What 
was he to do ? The old difficulty then became apparent. First, a general move- 
ment is req tdr ad, instead of mere local agitation ; and sennnriKi- ’ mm 
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tion is oonae to requires the support and sanction of superior authority. Any 
degree of odium that might otherwise attach to a movement savouring of eco- 
nomy would cease if the Government lent its countenance and aid. Such was 
the general impression. It seems to me that some action on the part of Govern- 
ment is only just. Great efforts have been made, and will yet be made, to 
preserve the existence of lady Th&kurs, and it is but fair that some assistance 
should now be given to their relatives to dispose satisfactorily of the fair burdens 
that have thus arisen in consequence of those philanthropic efforts. Due cause 
being thus shown for action on the part of Government, I would suggest that 
some such machinery as that employed for municipal committees under Act 
VIII. of 1868 should be used for the required purpose. Let the TMkurs of 
a revenue division or anjr more convenient group of districts be invited to 
consult and draw up among themselves some simple code to regulate the expenses 
incident to weddings. Such rules should be submitted for the approval of 
Government in the same way as bye-laws and various other points connected 
with municipal organizations. When onco approved and confirmed by Govern- 
ment, 1 do not apprehend there would be any difficulty in carrying them out. 
At any rate, the remedy would then be in the hands of the classes directly 
interested, and their hearty co-operation might be assuredly looked for.” 

The result of Mr. Lane’s inquiries in 1870-71 led to the introduction of the 
7S new rules framed under Act VIII. of 1870 from the 1st 

July, 1871, into 141 Ohauh&n and 33 Pli&tak villages, 
affecting a population of 16,745 souls, of whom 3,651 were boys and 1,191 only 
were girls. Further inquiries were instituted in connection with the census 
of 1872, and Mr. Lane then showed “ that many tribes hitherto never named in 
connection with infanticide were in reality much on the same standing as those 
whose names have become a by-word, and show figures that place them on a par 
and, in some instances, below those to whom the stigma has alone hitherto 
attached.” DuWng 1872-73 there were 606 villages on the register, with a 
guilty population 38,288, amongst whom there were 16 inquests and 12 post 
mortem examinations in suspicious cases. During 1873-74, the effect of these 
measures was felt in the number of villages which earned exemption from super- 
vision. The year closed with 435 villages, having a population of 51,790 
souls, and the activity of the supervising staff is shown by the 112 inquests and 
15 post-mortem examinations which took place. Further inquiries too^ place 
during 1874-75, and the application of the rule by which villages having 35 p$ r 
cent, of the minor population girls should be exempted from the operation of 
the Act, led to still further redactions : 159 villages were released from supetv 
Vision out of 229 villages locally tested by European offioers, and it is believed 
that the testing of the remainder (206) during the cold-weather of 1875-76 
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11,794 inhabitants, under the supervision of a special police, entertained jjl£ a cost 
of Rs. 3,600, which is met from a tax on the guilty families. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows. 

The average number of prisoners in the jail in 1850 
was 529 ; in 1860 was 101, and in 1870 was 297 ; the 
ratio per cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census 
ot 1865 (700,220), was in 1850, *075 ; in 1860, *014 ; in 1870, *042. The num- 
ber of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 912, and in 3 870 was 911, of whom 20 
were females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 657. In 1870 
there were 281 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 98*15. Six prisoners died, or 2*02 of the average strength. The coBt 
per prisoner per annum in 1 870 was — for rations, Rs. 15-6-8; clothing, Re. 1-10-1; 
fixed establishment, Rs. 10-1-6 ; contingent guards, Rs, 5-9-0 ; police guards, Rs. 
3-10-2, and additions and repairs, Rs. 5-4-0, or a total of Rs. 36-10-9. The total 
value of the manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 4,986 and the 
average earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 16-12-9. In 1870, the Muhammadan 
prisoners numbered 198 and the Hiudu prisoners 546 ; there were 24 prisoners 
under 16 years of age, 624 between 16 and 40, 218 between 40 and 60, and 45 
above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were agri- 
culturists, 458 ; labourers, 111 ; and shop-keepers, 127. 

There have been eight regular settlements of the district as it now stands. 

The settlement of a portion of the district for 1209 
faali (1801-02 A.D.), based as it was on the accounts 
furnished by the subahdar, Alm&s Ali Kkdn, is not taken into account, and 
the first regular settlement is that for 1210-1212 fasli (1802-03 to 1804-05 
A.D.) The demands, collections, and balances for the first thirteen years of 
the Etawa district, as it then stood, and of which Mainpuri was a portion, is 
given under the notice of the Etawa district. The second settlement was for 
1213-15 fasliy the third for 1216-19 faali , the fourth for 1220-24 faali , the fifth 
for 1225-29 faali , and the sixth extended to the revision under Regulation IX. 
of 1833 by Messrs. Gubbins and Edmonstone, whilst the eighth comprises the 
existing settlement made by Messrs. McConaghey and D. M. Smeaton. Practically, 
however^ there have been only five regular settlements. The first triennial set- 
tlement was extended for a second period of three years on the same data by 
continuing the demand of the last year of the expired settlement, or that of 
1212 faali . The first quadrennial settlement from 1808-09 to 1811-12 involved 
a complete revision, as it was intended to declare the assessment perpetual, 
and Messrs. Colebrooke and Deane were appointed to superintend it The 
idea of a permanent settlement was fortunately abandoned, and a settlement 
for five years, the first quinquennial from 1812-13 to 1816-17, was ordered. 
This v- ^tended for a farther period of five vgrts from 1*17.1* 


Fiscal history. 
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when Regulation VII. of 1822 was enacted to place all settlement operations 
on a proper basis. The previous settlements were continued pending the revi- 
sion, which, however, got on so slowly that Regulation IX. of 1833 was passed, 
and under its provisions the revision was completed for the Etiwa portions of 
the district by Mr. Gkibbins, and for the Mainpuri portions by Mr. Edrnonstone, 
in 1839-40. The fifth general settlement is that now in force. 

Tho general instructions for the settlements from 1801-02 to 1811-12 are 

under the notice of th* fiscal history of the 


1801*02 to 1811-12. 


given 

Et&wa district. The assessment on the district of 
Et&wa as it then stood was increased by ten lakhs of rupees over that 
of 1801-02, and the demand on the district of Mainpuri, as it now 
stands was not less than ten lakhs. Hira Singh of Khairgarh, assisted 
by the Marhattas, ravaged the western parganahs 1 , and M. Pleury from Ali- 
garh with a body of light horse burned and plundered Shikohabad. Heavy 
and genei-al remissions were found necessary except in tho largo talukas which 
seem to have been moderately assessed. For the second triennial settlement 
the revenue stood at close upon ten lakhs, but though remisions were found 
necessary, the collections were not attended, as a whole, with the difficulties 
which characterised tho earlier settlements. The first quadrennial settlement 
was made by Messrs, Valpy and Batson in 1807-08. The former in his 
report on tho assessment of parganahs Dehli-JAkhan and Karhal for the years 
1216 to 1219 fasliy remarks that he had made only a small increase in the 

demand, but that he had equalised the demand and had 
left ten P 6r cent * of the ftssets to the proprietors, to 
cover the cost of cultivation and defray their owu 
expenses. He adds with much truth : — 

“ I must own that I consider this residue a base and sorry pittance, but a larger could not 
bare been granted without causing a considerable defalcation of the revenues of the former 
settlements even in these parganahs, and an infinitely larger in others of this district, and it is 
to be inferred from the tenor of the regulations for the Lower Provinces that Government 
considered that quota sufficient in Bengal and Bchar. In submitting the proposed settlement 
of these two parganahs, I believe I may safely aver that they are not likely to fall in balance from 
the assesement of the Government revenue in tolerably favourable years, but the Board must 
be aware from their own personal observation of the country of the Du&b, that, both from the 
nature of the soil and of the olimate, irrigation is absolutely necessary to bring the crops to any 
maturity or to yield any produce, and generally such irrigation cannot be had by adventitious 
means as canals, reservoirs, tanks, and wells; therefore the harvest must depend chiefly upon the 
seasons, and that in times of drought no industry of the husbandman or art or expense can pre- 
vent or repair the injury. In like manner, the Board will have heard, and will perhaps witness, 
that this part of tho country is subject to occasional heavy hailstorms which utterly destroy 
the rabi crops, the produce of the soil which is to provide for one-half of the annual revenue to 
Government. Neither the assessment of the former settlements nor the one now proposed Is 
aadh ** to leave means to the m&lguxirs to pay their whole revenues to Government in jgapps 

1 and was outlawed : Board's Ret., 1609, October If 
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of such calamity, for even if some very few might be able to do so from other privAtf 
resources utter ruiu must follow the rigorous realization of revenue when the actual and 
avowed foundation of the revenue had been destroyed. For the welfare of the country 
und for tlie ultimate advantage of Government, liberal remissions should be made on such 
occasions, and though it be difficult to ascertain with utmost accuracy the actual extent of 
loss, it is better that a little should be sacrificed than that the malguzars and ryots (the 
most beneficial part of the community in this country to Government) should be oppressed, and 
driven to desert their village and to forsake their fields. I have reason to believe that in most 
instances in these parganalis, darkhdats for the new settlement, as it is now submitted, will easily 
be obtained, and that for the most part the 'm&lguzars of the present settlement will eventually 
willingly engage. Intrigues and cabals will at first be Bet on foot to endeavour to reduce the revenue, 
and as their private accounts of collections, all false and fabricated, vary considerably from the 
amount of net proceeds on which I have assessed the estates, if it should be incautiously pro- 
mulgated that the revenue has been fixed with a reservation of ten per cent, to the mdlgnzars 
upon the net proceeds, most of them will clamour that a sufficient deduction has not been made to 
them. I should therefore propose that, in order to allow of the public crops being 
ao far advanced that no fear of destruction from hail-storms or other causes should alarm 
or depress tlic milguzars or curtail their means, as well as that in the event of certain m&Iguzars 
of the present settlement not becoming the rod'guzfirs of the next, they should not. through, malice, 
rack-rent the rvots and injure the estate to the last moment of their possession. At as late a period 


f 

i 

i 


as possible, a notice should be promulgated in the parganah Dehli-Jakhau and Karhal and at thesud- 
der kutcherry of the zila to the effect that darkhdats for the undermentioned estates will be received 
by the Collector on the spot, ?. <?., in the parganah, at such a revenue, being the revenue fixed for 
the third settlement ; that all persons willing to engage arc invited to present their durkhdsts with 
the requisite security to the tahsiidar of the parganah or to the Collector, when the settlement 
will be confirmed with the former malguzars or other persons, &c., See. By the fifth clause of 
section 53 of Regulation XXVII. of 180 5, it was directed that a zaraindar declining to engage for the 
first settlement, or whose claims might be rejected, should be allowed, for the present, the s ime 
nankdr which he may have been accustomed to receive under the government of the Nawab 
Vam\ Either owing to the section not being explicit or not being understood, many persons 
(some claiming zaudndari right ; others who have been wont to enjoy nankdr during the Naw&b's 
government on other grounds) had deductions made from their darkhasta either their owa or 
„Hhers received from their villages.” 

M 

had tf' considered that these claims to nankdr were obsolete and that they 

/ever been paid. Accordingly he made no provision for such claims in his 
^ tin tin! asse3smei1 ^ leaving their adjudication to the Board and to Government; 

. r \ cases where persons were accustomed to receive these dues from the 
The a 9 ^ey would appear to have been demanded and paid as usual. 
propo^® oftr< * * a orc * er8 on re P ark entirely approved of Mr. Valpy’s 
woul Aals, presuming that he had satisfied himself, as far as circumstances 
Boart^ permit, with respect to the actual resources of the several estates. tc The 
1 ” writes their Secretary, “ are aware that for so short a period as four 
years it may not be necessary or expedient to have 
recourse generally to a progressive demand, but it oc- 
curs to them that in some parts of your district the lands may be in a state to 
render an assessment on the plan of a progressive increase desirable, and they 
direct rqfotq call your attention to this pointy They confirmed the asses] 


mV 




Board’s orders. 





at 90 per cent, of the assets, and in their remarks on the individual assess- 
ment of several villages state that the demand should be fixed at M a deduction 
from the gross produce of five per cent, for village expenses and one-eleventh 
of the net produce for the support of the farmers,” Although Mr. Valpy 
clearly placed before the Board the fact that such a proportion of the assets could 
only be paid in the most favourable years, and that ho thought the demand far too 
high, the assessment was confirmed, and it is not remarkable that it soon broke 
down hopelessly and irretrievably. Mr. Valpy applied the same principles to 
his assessment of parganalis Bhongaon (part), Shikohabad, and Ghiror. In 
Shikohabad, the large talukas of Daktauli and Muhammadpur Labhaua appear 
to have been assessed on a mean between tho accounts furnished by the 
talukadfirs themselves aud the accounts given in by those who bid for the farm 
of the talukas, whilst the ultimate decision of the amount to be levied was left 
to the Collector. Talukas Mainpuri and Manehhana lay near the sudder station 
(Mainpuri), and Mr. Valpy inspected them himself and found them heavily 
over-assessed. He writes : — C( 11 I he asked how he (the Raja of Mainpuri) cam© 
to consent to so unequal and excessive a revenue, I can only reply in his own 
language, that he had been so long expelled from bis rdj J disseised of his estates, 
and consequently deprived of his dignity and influence, that he was content to 
purchase them back again even at so large a price and only in part. At tho 
accession of the British Government his enemies and rivals had malignly and 
falsely declared the estate to be more productive than it was.” The talukas 
had also suffered from vermin and drought, and were then valued at Rs. 70,000, 
on which sum the assessment was made. 


Mr. H. Batson thus describes 1 his proceedings in the assessment of parga- 

' ir x 9 ,♦ nabs Bhongaon, Alipur Patti, and taluka Chit&in : — 

Mr. Batson’s proceedings. . , . 7 

Having obtained estimates from the tahsfldar and 
kanungoes of the parganab, I summoned the zaminddrs of the respective estates 
fcjad required of them statements which were made in my presence of the area 
of their lands in cultivation at tho rabi and kharify and the average produce of 
the season for the three years of the settlement of 1212 fasli, at the same time 
informing them that it wa9 my intention to call upon their patwAris without 
an interview to take place between them until I had obtained state- 


ments from both parties. Having steadfastly warned them of the consequence 
which would result from their being detected (which they inevitably would be) - 
in giving falsified statements, as I was in possession of several estimates of every * 
estate in the parganah, therefore I had in my hands the means of ascertaining the 
merits of their statements by comparing them with the estimates, and that it 
was further my intention to summon ©very pattidar to give in a statement 
of the produce of his share of th e estate, and having collected the respective 

AT° Collector 9t Ktftw*. Utb ^ 0 «ftol»r; 11^ ‘ 
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statements of each sharer or under-farmer, that it was my intention to compare 
the statement of the zamind&r with those of his pattid&rs, and that if they did not 
tally, that they mast abide by the consequences which would inevitably result 
from the falsification of their accounts, and that moreover the papers of the 
patw&ris would bo examined, compared with the statements delivered in by the 
zamind&rs, whose accounts would be further checked by the estimates of the 
tahsild&r and k&nungoes, which estimates would further be checked by private 
ones. By these means, I have created in the minds of all parties a dread of 
detection as to the authenticity of their respective statements, and so good has 
been the effect, that from the tahsfldar down to the pattidar, applications have 
been made for leave to withdraw the estimates which they at first gave in, and 
they begged permission to be allowed to correct what they stated to have been 
done in haste. By these means I have obtained estimates certainly bearing less 
the appearance of palpable falsehood than those which they at first gave in. X 
think I may venture to say that by these means I have been enabled in some 
instances to come within the shadow of the true assets, as I have been under 
the necessity of striking off 6 and 8 per eent. from the gross, as stated by the 
zamindars themselves, having at the same time taken the valuation of articles, 
the produce of the soil, at a rate rather under than above the medium* 
Four different rates have been given by the tahsild&r and k&ndngoes which 
are now in my possession, aud in no instance has the medium rate been 
exceeded*” 

Where Mr. Batsou suspected that the accounts of the landholders and village 

accountant had been madfe up for the occasion with the 
Procedure very imperfect. . _ t . 

design of concealing the assets, be bad recourse 

to the estimates prepared by the tahsild&rs and kamlngoes, and taking the 
mean of the three statements, assessed on it, wherever he had not the 
ascertained average rental of any adjoining estate to form a standard 
©f the fitness of his proposed estimate. Wherever he determined the gross 
proceeds by the accounts of the zamind&rs, patw&ris, and pattid&rs, he con- 
sulted the different estimates with a view of checking his ultimate decision 
wherever the increase appeared too great or more than the landholder 
would willingly accede to or be able to discharge. From native sources h© 
was informed that in the small estates he had nearly approached the true assets, 
but in the larger ones his estimate was from 20 to 40 per cent, below their true 
resources. In conclusion, he urged on the Board that should any increase be 
desired it should take the form of a progressive revenue. Should this be al- 
lowed, he believed that many of the landholders w would readily accede to a 
gradual increase, which increase would, at the end of four years, exceed the present 
proposed revenue by about eight or nine thousand rupees, and t be landholders 
would I'ucaGLJreadily accede to this mod* nf «***•*»* ~~« 4 * — ~ — 1 - r , 
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immediate heavy demand is now to be made on them for 12 \§ fasli which they 
will with difficulty be able to discharge, on account of the great drought of the 
present season, by which the m&lguzars will suffer very severely, as there must 
inevitably be a great defalcation of assets.” Many had already refused to fulfil 
their engagements on this score, and still more prayed for a postponement of the 
demand for 1216 fasli. Mr. Batson’s settlement proceedings show in strong 
contrast with the elaborate arrangements of the present day. His estimates 
of assets were obtained by threats of punishment in case they were found false, 
and they were in many instances exaggerated. He took ninety per cent, of 
the assets thus calculated, and in parganah Dhongaon alone raised the revenue 
by about Rs. 6,000 above that of 1215 fasli, and notwithstanding the occur- 
ance of a severe drought in 1216, only eleven or twelve landholders refused 
to engage. Altogether the demand was excessive, and tho proportion of the 
assets left to the landholders was utterly inadequate for their mere support. 
In parganah Shikobabad, Mr. Valpy obtained an inorcase amounting to 
Rs. 26,408, and in Ghiror to Rs. 9,009, which he hoped would be collected rea- 
dily, and that the balances “ would not in unfavourable seasons be consider- 
able.” His assessment of these parganahs was also made on a mean between 
the acoounts furnished by the landholders themselves and the estimates given 
in by the tahsild&rs. 

Tho assessment of the first quadrennial settlement resulted in an increase 
of Rs. 1,10,000, but before its close the proprietors 

Result of the assessment. ,, , . , r r 

nad fallen into heavy balances which they were either 

unable or unwilling to liquidate. One-eighth of the total area of tho entire dis- 
trict, comprising 136 estates, came under direct management, whilst the local 
native officials were thoroughly corrupt, often placing themselves in opposition 
to the Collector and supporting the zamindurs in their recusancy. At the 
dose of the year 181 2 Mr. Batson received charge from Mr. Laing, and in 
reporting on the estates held under direct management writes Aware 
of the prejudical effects of khas management, both with respect to the interest 
of Government and those of the cultivators of the soil, I deemed it expe- 
dient, shortly after taking charge from Mr. Laing, to issue orders to all the 
tabsild&rs, but as these officers have found from late experience that it is more 
to their interest to keep estates under khde management than to endeavour 
to obtain engagements for the same (indeed, I have reason to think that in many 
oases they have been instrumental in preventing m&lguz&rs coming; forward 
with tenders to engage), end to this I ascribe, in a great measure, the only 
partial suooesses which have resulted from my orders. A list of the estates held 
*Mr, and the reasons for the prooess, affords a useful commentary on the «d- 
tafeirthtiflB and gives some data from which the state of each parganah amt 
■ w dffi* ***• £t*wa district as it tiMNn;«i»od,.«i it 
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to Us. 2,560, in 1227 fault. All through these proceedings it may be observed 
that the great object aimed at has been the retention of the hastily formed 
and excessively high assessment made by Messrs. Valpy and Batson. The 
assessment of 1224 fadi remained in foroe in the eastern parganahs, and 
that of 1227 in Shikohabad and Ghiror, until the revision by Mr. Edmonstone 
in 1839-40. The condition of the parganahs now constituting the district 
during the currency of the assessments previous to that framed under Regula- 
tion IX. of 1833 may be gathered from the remarks of Mr. Edmonstone and 
Mr. Gubbins given in the fiscal history of each parganah under the parganah 
notices. Mr. Edmonstone considered that the revenue in Kur&oli was low 
and inadequate. From 1225 to 1244 there was no material change in the 
demand, which was realized without any balances. In Shikohabad, however, 
the irregularity and difficulty experienced in collecting the revenue necessi- 
tated a slight reduction of the demand. In Karhal a slight reduction was 
given, and in Sauj and Ghiror an increase was found possible. In Kiahni- 
Nabiganj a small decrease was allowed, and in Alipur Patti and Bhongaou 
a larger decrease, whilst in Mauchhana a considerable increase was taken. In 
Dehli-Jakhan, assessed by Mr. Gubbins, several estates were found to have been 
over-assessed, and in some of thnm considerable remissions were made. Altoge- 
ther the revenue, where excessive, was found to be so only in individual estates f 
and the work really attempted at the revision under Regulation IX. of 1833 
was the equalisation of the demand in each estate by lowering it where there 
was over-assessment and taking a small increase in those villages where the 
assessment had been inadequate. 

In 1840, the district comprised seventeen parganahs, six of which — viz., 
Mr. Edmonstonc’s seitle- Sah&war, Kars&na, Eta, Sakit, Sirhpura, and Soohiir — 
ment - were transferred to the Patidli district (now Eta) 

in 1845. Of the remaining eleven, parganah Sanj and talnka Manchhana have 
been dismembered and distributed amongst the neighbouring parganahs, and 
in 1857 a great portion of the old parganah of Dehli-Jakhan, subsequently 
known as Bibamau, was added to the district under the name of BarnAhal. 
Parganah Bowar was assessed in 1836 by Mr. Robinson while it formed a part 
of the Farukhabad district. The EtAwa villages of BarnAhal and Shikohabad 
Were settled by Mr. Gubbins in 1840-41, and the remainder of the district was 
assessed by Mr. Edmonstone in 1839-40. The result of the various assess- 
ments was an increase of Rs. 43,000 in the parganahs assessed by Mr. Edmon- 
stone ; an increase of Rs. 1,941 in parganah Bewar ; a decrease of Rs. 12,000 
in the Et&wa villages, and a decrease of Rs. 129 in four villages assessed by 
Messrs. Robinson and Wynyard and received from Farukhabad in 1840. 
All these assessments broke do wn under the train of evH# following on the drought 
-of 1887 ~ a - i( VLt Edmons tone’s arrant mwtalwv” ks- 
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c * judged by the after event, arose from a far too sanguine anticipation of 
the elasticity of the district rental. The exceptionally favourable rains of the 
two years during which he was engaged in assessment gave to the country an 
appearance of recovery which it had not really attained, and led him to over- 
estimate its resources. A large proportion of the land which had been thrown 
out of cultivation after the famine had, on account of the seasonable rains of 
1839-40, been again brought under the plough. Not only did he assess these 
lands, but lie also called upon the unploughed waste to pay its quota of revenue. 
Mr. Edmonstone’s anticipations were not realized. Two or three seasons of 
light and untimely rains followed; the cultivation, instead of spreading, decreased, 
the condition of the tenantry deteriorated, and, in consequence, many of the za- 
mind&rs found themselves unable to meet the Government demand. Tho 
debts which they were obliged to contract during the famine years still hung 
over thorn, the money-lenders began to press for payment and refused further 
advances, and the result was a very general state of impeeuniosity and absence 
of capital which culminated in 1844, when a rovision of Mr. Edmonstone’s 
assessments was sanctioned by Government.” 

The revision was undertaken by Messrs. Robinson, Unwin, Dick, and Cocks, 
„ and the revenue was reduced from Rs. 12,45,000 

in 1844-45 to Rs. 10,45,000 in 1845-46, gradually 
rising to Rs. 11,40,000 in 1850-51. The result justified the action of the 
authorities : cultivation resumed its former area, population increased, and 
the people became contented and happy. By 1850-51, cultivation had ex- 
ceeded the area under the plough, in 1836-37, by 58,762 acres, and the 
demand was realized without having recourse to farm or sale. In 1860-61, 
the revenue of twenty-three villages in parganahs Shikohabad and Mustafabad 
was lowered by Rs. 5,351, owing to the presence of the noxious weed baisurdi* 
A further reduction of Rs. 13,642 was made on account of land taken up for 
public purposes, so that the revenue of the last year of the old settlement amounted 
toRs. 11,21,289, or Rs. 19,000 less than that of 1850-51. Tbe settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1833 was based on a fair estimate ofthe assets of tho 
district in favourable seasons, and was neither too light nor too severe. The in- 
dividual history of the fiscal arrangements for each parganah will show how 
the revision affected them, and it may be gathered from all the data before us 
that if errors have been committed, they have been on tho side of extreme 
lenity. Indeed, the condition of the district when tbe existing settlement was 
undertaken showed that not only had it recovered from the losses sustained during 
the great period of depression between 1838 and 1844, but that the assets had 
so largely increased that, even with a Government revenue assessed at only 
half the rental value, an increase in the revenue might justly be expected. I 
will now proceed to Bhow how the new assessment has been effected. 
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Settlement operations commenced in December, 1866, and were brought ta 
a close in Juiie, 1873. Mr. B. W. Colvin completed 
the training of the patwuris, and, under his superintend- 
ence, the inspection of two pargimahs was undertaken by Mr. McOonaghey. 
Mr. F. N. Wright completed the survey and field-record work of three-fifths of the 
district, including talisils Bhongaon, Mustafabad, and Shikohabad. Mr. M. A. 
McConaghey completed the field-record work and inspected and assessed all 
the parganahs except Bhongaon. Mr. D. M. Smeaton inspected and assessed 
parganah Bhongaon. Pandits Kedarnath and Debi Din and Munshis Sadr- 
ud-din and Ali Muhammad Khan worked under the European officers at different 
stages of the operations in the adjudication of enhancement suits and the pre- 
paration of the records. The survey was commenced in 1866 and was finished 
in February, 1871, and at the same time were prepared the shajra or field-map 
of the village, the khxsra or index, and the hhationi , giving all particulars as to 
soils, crops, wells, canals, proprietary and cultivating rights, groves, manure 
statement, statement of double crops, map and record of village site, and the 
census of the people and cattle. In three parganahs, where the amins were paid 
by Government, the whole field establishment, including amins, cost Rs. 68-15-3 
per 1,000 acres surveyed, and the amins alone Rs. 36-11-6. The cost over the 
whole district, excluding amins’ salaries, was Rs. 37-5-5, and if amins 9 sala- 
ries be added, was, in round numbers, Rs, 74 per 1,000 acres, i. e. f Rs. 37 for 
amins and Rs. 37 for supervising establishment and chainmen; but taking 
into account stationery-, mapping, the proportionate pay of settlement officers, 
end all other items fairly debitable to the survey, Mr. McOonaghey puts the 
actual cost at Rs. 80-12-0 per 1,000 acres surveyed* 1 

The system of obtaining the soil areas consisted in a personal inspection of 
each village with the survey map in hand, on which 
System o assessmen eac h p a t c h or chak of each class of soil was marked 

off by actual observation. At the same time the wet and dry areas Wore 
marked off in blocks irrespective of isolated fields, which in a dry block might 
be irrigated, and in a watered block might, from some cause, be beybnd the 
reach of water. Thus, a general and accurate idea was formed of the soils 
mud irrigation capabilities of each estate. In three-fifths of the district the 
demarcation of soils was made by the assessing officer himself, and in the re- 
mainder of the district, the work was so revised and corrected by him that, in 
reality, the entire demarcation was the result of the assessing officer’s own in- 
spection. The rents payable for each class of soil were ascertained as the 
demarcation of soils proceeded, and these rents finally formed the basis from 


1 The modus operand # of the survey is clearly explained by Mr. McOonaghey In V* 

of the Matapurl Settlement Report, and as the subject is purely technical, l £o nbtliirihsr 
notice It here. 
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which the rent-rates prevailing in each parganah were subsequently evolved* 
The process followed was a mixed one* partly inductive and partly deductive. 
The assessing officer visited the village, having already formed from the data 
collected some rough idea of its capabilities, so as to enable him to avoid 6uch 
gross errors as one coming new to a country and ignorant of its circumstances 
would be likely to make. This premised, the subsequent processes may be des- 
cribed in the settlement Officers^ own words : — “ Suppose, then, the first village 
commenced and the first soil chak in course of being made. As the fields are 
traversed and the kinds of soil marked, rents and rates found actually paid are 
recorded in the map as they occur. At this stage every kind of rate, high and 
low, excluding only clearly exceptional instances explained by local cir- 
cumstances, are noted. On the completion of the whole village the rates 
written on each chak are again reviewed, and those only are excluded from 
consideration which lie beyond the limits within which the great mass of rates 
oscillate. From those finally selected examples, an arithmetical mean was 
struck, which we call the prevailing rate for that soil in that village. Having 
thus obtained for each soil its prevalent rate, we brought the rough ideas for- 
merly acquired, to boar on them. Such of the rates thus derived as we found 
coinciding with or approximating to our roughly generalised rates we provi- 
sionally accepted as data for the subsequent general parganah induction, whilst 
such of the rates as we found differing materially from our rough rates we, on 
the other hand, provisionally rejected as apparently abnormal. As village 
inspection proceeded experience of course widened, and our general concep- 
tions of fair soil rates become more certain and matured : consequently our 
selections became more reliable. Finally, on the completion of the parganah, 
the prevailing village rates on each kind of soil were brought again under 
review, and those which formerly only provisionally accepted or rejected, 
had since been confirmed by experience as fit examples for induction, were 
absolutely accepted as data for it. Thus we were in possession of — first, 
a set of well-defined general rates which had been gradually formed in our 
minds from the rough conceptions with which we had started, modified and 
perfected by incessant observation, put to the test of daily facts and never 
lost sight of; secondly, groups of rates on soils found prevailing in indi- 
vidual villages, confirmed and accepted by us as indices to the fair-letting 
value of those soils. From the groups of prevailing village rates on soils 
moan rates were struck. These mean rates were then compared with the 
geperal rates just described and with those which had been sanctioned for other 
tracts, and £r qm all these the parganah soil rates were deduced. It will thus be. 
seen that in determining on those rates we were guided solely by the common 
daily transacting current between landlords and tenants? exclusive <*f 
ex^tiomd terms and bargains* We gave xxq consideration to the possible 
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effect of a future rise in prices or of a future increase of competition. We 
simply took rents as they stood. Our rates were therefore at the time strictly 
representative of the fair-letting value of land. It would be dangerous to 
adopt implicitly as a guide to fair rates, leases current in a tract of country where 
the majority of the proprietors were powerful and grasping men with large 
estates, resolutely determined to exact the last farthing, and where the great 
mass of the tenantry were not in the enjoyment of occupancy rights, and were 
consequently at the mercy of their landlords. In a district like Mainpuri, 
however, owned for the most part by petty yeomen, and with 74 per cent, of 
the tenantry possessed of occupancy rights, no such one-sided transactions 
were possible, and therefore the danger of being misled into rating at too high 
a figure was not'' to be anticipated. In fact, the difference in social position 
between the cultivator and the landlord being generally very slight, rates have 
been undoubtedly maintained at figures lower than those current in other parts 
of the country where the policy respecting rents has not been so conservative, 
and where the cultivators are less influential.” 

The areas of the various soils and the rent-rates deduced, with the estimated 

rental for each parganah, will be found under the 
He suite of ftBsessment. . . 

parganah notices in the Gazetteer portion of thu» 

memoir. The following statement shows the general result for each parganah in 

the district : — 


Parganah. 

Revenue 
of last 
settlement. 

Expiring 
revenue of 
last 

settlement. 

Estimated 
rental 
at assumed 
rates. 

Revenue 
at half 
estimated 
assets. 

Declared 

revenue. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ghiror 

... 

96,177 

85,562 

1,83,918 

91,959 

91,840 

Main purl 

... 

98.859 

86,253 

l,«6,4>7 

93,213 

93,070 

KtirtoU 

... 

38,428 

32,715 

84,080 

42,040 

41,770 

Karbal 

... 

85, #7 2 

75,774 

1.70,418 

85,209 

84,7 1 0 

B&rnih&l ... 


90,184 

81,960 

1,79,969 

89,986 

89,310 

AUpur Patti ... 

••• 

19,798 

18,695 

44,2 1 6 

22,108 

21,890 

Bhcmgaon 

... 

1,62,647 

1,44,949 

S, 70,239 

1*85,1 18 

1,79,780 

Bewar ... 


22,712 

19,065 

65,957 

27*979 

24 940 

KIsbni-N abiganj 

... 

79,695 

69,193 

1,57,196 

78,563 

77,780 

Mustafabad », 


2,80,896 

2,55,876 

6,19,181 

8,08,690 

2,92*880 

Slhikohabad •* 

... 

2,75,346 

2,51,484 

6,85,406 

2*92,708 

2*78,580 

Total 

tl* 

12,50,366 

1 1,91,046 

26,30,980 

13,15*465 

12,76,430 


The total revenue, exclusive of cesses, for the last year of the expiring set- 
tlement amounted to Rs. 11,21,046, giving an incidence of Re. 1-0-6 per acre on 
the total area, Re. 1-8-4 on the assessable area, and Re. l-ld-5 per acre on the 
cultivation. The new revenue, exclusive of cesses, gives an incidence of Re. 1-2-10 
per acre op the total area, of Re. 1-11-8 per acre on the assessable are*, xad o£ — 
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IU. 2-1-6 per acre on the cultivation. Including cesses, the total demand of 
the last year of the expired settlement was Rs. 11,74,674, and the new revenue 
with cesses is Rs. 14,04,073, giving an increase of Rs. 2,29,399, or 19*53 per 
cent. The cost of settlement was Rs. 3,90,961, of which Rs. 88,731 were spent 
on survey and the remainder on assessments and records. The actual increased 
revenue with cesses collected Up to the 30th June, 1874, was Rs. 5,30,000, or Rs. 
1,39,000 in excess of the total cost of settlement, so that within one year from 
the virtual close of the settlement operations, Government had received more 
than the whole outlay besides the incalculable advantage of a complete record of 
agricultural and proprietary statistics so necessary to good administration. Both 
the Government and the settlement Officers are to be congratulated on this result. 

The following statement shows the official returns relating to the collection 
of the laud-revenue, in the Mainpuri district, from 1860-6L to 1873-74: — 


Year. 



Demands. 

Collections. 

Balances. 

Pabticulabs 

Heal. 

of Bala 

NCBL 

t 

'§ 

o 

525 

Percentage of balance on 1 
demand. 1 

a 

«m a 
o O 

.si 

— p 
a 01 

1 

Irreeoyerable. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


1B60-61 » ... 

11.81,253 

9,85,392 

1,45,86 1 

73,264 

69,6 73 

mm 

3,024 

12*89 

i rs i - 6 a, ... 

11,30,142 

10,97,137 

33,005 

25,962 

... 


7.043 

2*92 

18*2-63, ... 

11 27,996 

1 1 ,19,650 

8,336 

4,3<'9 

2 942 


1,085 

•73 

166S 64, ... 

1 1.27,961 

11,21,377 | 

6,604 

2,222 

2,758 

MS 

1,624 

*58 

1864-65, ... 

11,27,620 

11,1 1.866 

15,654 

4,510 

... 


11,144 

in 

1666-66, 

11,25,007 

1 1,17,312 

7.695 

1,389 

... 

8,774 

2,532 

'68 

1866-67, ... 

1 1,21,747 

11,16,354 

5,393 

2,318 

... 

1,987 

1,088 

*48 

1867-68, ... 

1 1,2 1 ,025 

1 1,20,543 

482 

149 

»•* 


333 

•04 

1866-69, ... 

11,21,046 

11,14,828 

6,217 

4,431 

• •• 


i,78« 

*55 

1869-70, — 

11,21,032 

11,20,186 

69H 

... 

• •• 
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1870-71, ... 

11,4V>07 

11,41,824 

1,183 




1,183 

*10 

1871-72, ... 

11,52,081 

11,51,731 

300 

... 1 

... 


3o0 


1872-73, ... 

12,76,427 

1 2, ■ 4, 642 

785 

... 

••• 


785 


1873-74, ... 

12,76,232 

12,75,693 

539 

... 

sot 

Ml 

5 39 



There are few families of importance in the district, but chief amongst 
Leading fami lies. Raja those that exist is that of the Chauh&n Raja of Main- 
©f Mainpuri. puri. Some account of his lineage has been given bn 

a previous page, and here I shall sketch the history of the fiscal relations be- 
tween him and the British Government. During the rule of the Oudh Govern- 
ment, towards Hie close of the last century, the Raja had been deprived of iri&ny 
of the farms whioh he had previously held, and in those that remained his influence 
had greatly decreased. Still/ on the cession tb the British he was able to 
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obtain some recognition, and a large tract of country lying within the bound- 
aries of Bbong&on was settled with him as proprietor and was called talnka Man* 
chhana, and was attached to the Haz&r TabsiL Nearly all the estates com- 
prised in this taluka were situated along the borders of the old parganah in the 
well-watered tract of loam lying along its southern boundary, so that, if a few 
Tillages in the neighbourhood of Ktismaru and Mainpuri be excepted, the soil 
may be regarded as productive, the sources of irrigation numerous and unex- 
ceptionable, and the taluka as favourably circumstanced with regard to agri- 
cultural population, lines of communication, markets and streams, as any par- 
ganah in the district. Such was Mr. E Imonstone’s description in 1840, yet 
he found that, owing to inefficient management and reprehensible neglect, the 
full available assets which might be expected to result from extended cultiva- 
tion and a regular system had never once been realized. The head of the 
family was totally incompetent to manage the property and was surrounded by 
agents of the worst description who did not allow the interest of their principal 
to interfere with their private objects ; who, in his name, were guilty of flagrant 
acts of oppression, and who, in the desire to benefit themselves, or with some 
purpose equally reprehensible, had in some instances utterly disregarded the 
acknowledged rights and disturbed the hereditary possession of subordinate 
village communities. In many instances the rights of subordinate proprietors 
were sold or mortgaged without the consent of the owners, and it was often 
found necessary that the Collector should step in and grant leases under his 
hand and seal, to protect their rights and restore them to possession. Mr. 
Edmonstone brought the state of the taluka to the notice of the Board, and 
requested that instructions might issue for ascertaining whether any proprie- 
tary communities existed in the taluka, and for the formation of a sub-set- 
tlement with them for the estates they cultivated and 
qii ry or re . possessed. The Board, in reply, 1 directed him to follow 

the established principle adopted in forming the settlement of talukas, that ho 
should allow, “ on fairly estimated rent-rates, a deduction of from 38 to 40 per 
cent., of which he will allow 18 to the Raja and 20 to the village proprietors. 
He will also allow the community to choose its own representative, who will enter 
into the engagement for the total amount of revenue and talukad&ri allowance, 
noting the two sums separately at the foot of the darhhdsU As, for instance, where 
the rent amounts to Rs. 1,000, the total sum engaged for by the community will 
be Rs. 780, which at the foot of th o.darkhfat will be stated as — revenue, Rs. 600 ; 
talnkad&ri allowance, Rs. 18 Q. The supplementary papers will be prepared for 
each village according to its ponstitution, just as if it were not included in j i 
taluka. Separate engagements will be exchanged with the representJ^vwf ,of 
each community by the settlement officer. 441 village* i$ whjM^PP 


» Ho. iwe. 
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or proprietary community exists will of course be settled with the Raja in 
zamind&ri at the usual deduction of 30 to 33 per cent, on the rental.” 

These instructions were fully carried out, and Mr, Edmonstone reported 


Result of inquiry. 


in 1841 that — u From a rental assumed at average 
rent-rates fairly calculated, a deduction of 40 per cent. 


has been allowed ; that in villages on which my calculations appeared to 
press too heavily I unhesitatingly rejocted them ; and that of the deduc- 
tion made from the estimated rental, 18 per cent, has been assigned to the 
Raja and 22 per cent, to the mukaddam biswadars. Records of shares and res- 
ponsibilities, according to the constitution of each village have been carefully 
prepared ; the communities have been vested with unlimited control in the 
cultivation and details of management, and made liable for patwaris’ and 
chaukid&rs’ wages and all incidental expenses ; and the talukad&r has been 
debarred from interference of every description, his interest being limited 
to the receipt of the stipulated amount annually from the Government treasury. 
As specific instructions will be probably required on this point before the 
Collector can carry the proposed arrangement into effect, I had better state at 
once, in the first place, that the Raja has not been recorded as sudder malguz&r 
of any other estates except those which have been settled with him aszamindar. 
It appeared to me that no good object could be possibly answered by making 
him the medium of collection, and that much inconvenience and injustice 
would result from his retaining in his hands the power of injuring and oppress- 
ing the subordinate communities, as has been his practice hitherto. In this 
I, of course, chiefly consulted the wishes and interests of the people, whom I 
found singularly averse to the talukad&r’s mediation — indeed to any connection 
with him, and who, I am inclined to be of opinion, would, had the point been 
insisted on, have declined entering into engagements altogether. The second 
.point Which I would wish to have immediately and finally adjusted is the 
manner in which the Raja shall receive the allowance that has been assigned 
to him, having witnessed in another district the endless and innumerable ob- 
jections to paying a percentage on the actual amount of collections. I beg 
leave to recommend that the Collector be authorized to pay to the talufead&r, 
direct from his treasury, ia four equal instalments, the allowance above 
blinded to, without reference to the proportion which may have been realized 
fiom the representatives of the village communities : these instalments might 
be Co regelated as to ensure the collection of the current feists before they 
becWae dm ; and 1 would recommend the adoption of the following • 

1st instalment of Jth payable on 31st December* 
find ditto of $th ditto on 31st March. 

SMI ditto df fth ditto on 30th June. 

4th ditto offtti ditto on 30th September* 
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I do not apprehend that any loss to Government would result from the 
adoption of the measure which I propose, for it requires a very uncommon com* 
bination of circumstances to form a position in which the Government should 
be unable to realize its dues.” 

Shortly afterwards the entire question of the position of talukad&rs came up 
The position of taluka- f° r discussion. M r. Thomason, in one of his despatches 1 

a&rs discussed. on ^ e subject, defines a taluka as “ a large estate con- 

sisting of many villages (mauzas), or, as . they would be called in England, 
parishes. These villages had originally separate proprietors who paid their 
revenue direct to the Government treasury. The Government, in former times, 
made over by patent to a person called the talukadAr its right over these vil- 
lages, holding him responsible for the whole revenue, and allowing him a 
certain percentage with other privileges to compensate him for the risk and 
labour of collection.’* As long as the grantee paid the revenue, he might manage 
the estate as he pleased. No provision was made for protecting or recording 
the rights of the actual proprietors, and in the troubled time preceding the 
cession to the British, many of these talukad^rs were able to obliterate all trace 
of hostile ownership and appropriate the villages to themselves. Daring the 
earlier years of British rule they continued to effect the same designs through 
their influence and the courts of law, in which the real merits of the case were 
little understood. Their position was further strengthened by the rule which 
then obtained that any one who succeeded in having himself recorded as pro- 
prietor at the two first settlements should continue to enjoy full proprietary 
rights. The natural result of this state of affairs was that so much injustice 
was done to tbe village communities all through these provinces, that it was 
found necessary to enact certain clauses in section 10 of Regulation VII. of 1822 
to meet these cases. The principles there laid down were carried out in the 
re-settlement of taluka Manchhana. In 133 out of the 184 villages Mr. Ed- 
monstone found that sub-proprietary rights existed, and in the remaining 51 
villages he decided that either these rights had never existed, or, if they had 
ever existed, that they had been extinguished. In the biswad&ri villages, he 
settled with the village proprietary bodies and allowed 18 per cent, of the assets, 
or 22£ per cent, of the revenue, to the Raja. The Board and Government con- 
firmed a similar arrangement in the case of talukas Murs&n in Aligarh and 
Shiurajpur in Cawnpore, but at the same time declared this to be f as it stood, a 
grant of favour to the talukad&r, and not a claim of right, and that it should fee 
open to revision on the demise of the person to whom it was given* When 
the proceedings relating to Manchhana came up for sanction, a strong party 
was disposed to admit the talukad&r to engagement in this instance, and evinced 
an evident desire to retrace its steps in all the other settlements of talukto 
™ ~ l To G. G. is G*i sist January, lUt 
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, which had been made. The talukad&rs began to be considered injured indivi* 
duals who were to be encouraged and assisted in their efforts to recover possession 
of property from which, it was alleged, they had been wrongfully excluded. No 
specific orders, however, were issued, nor was any definite course of procedure laid 
down. Objections were urged to what had been done and obstacles opposed to. 
the further progress of the measure, but no consistent plan was substituted for that 
which it was desired to set aside. In this state the question was brought forward 
for consideration* The result of the discussion which ensued was a practical 
adherence to the procedure already adopted. 

The biswadirs, where they existed and were acknowledged, were to be admit-* 

. ^ tablished en £ a £ emen * 8 > anc * of the talukad&rs 

was to be collected with the Government demand and 
to be paid into the treasury. The valukadar was to receive R9. 22£ out of 
every Rs. 100 collected by Government, and never less than one-tenth of the 
total demand of Government from the biswad&ri villages at the time of settle- 
ment, such being the highest amount fixed by law as the compensation to be 
given to a proprietor who is not admitted to engage. Other 'provisions were 
made for procedure in all cases of default by the biswad&rs from over-assess- 
ment, of sale or purchase of the rights of either party, and of decisions of the , 
civil courts affecting their rights. On the demise of the talukad&r, for the time 
being, the allowance was to be reduced to one-eleventh of the payments made 
by the biswad&rs. The principle underlying this latter clause of the arrange- 
ments seems to have been that ten per cent, on the revenue was con- 
sidered a fair equivalent to and a due provision for the right of the taluka- 
dar, and the remaining 12 J per cent, was designed to cover the risk and cost 
of collection, but was liberally relinquished by Government to the talukad&r 
, during bis life-time, after it had taken on itself the risk and cost of collection 
. by making an engagement direct with the biswad&rs. Mr. Thomason writes: 1 
“ An allowance of 22£ per cent, on the revenue was certainly liberal and more 
. than the law ever contemplated when the sole and entire proprietor of an es- 
i. tate was either continued in its management (clause 2, section 7, Regulation 
JVJI. of 1822), or excluded from it (clause 2, section 5). But the duration of this 
liberality was expressly limited to the life of the grantee. It rested with the 
lieutenant- Governor to determine what should be the amount on the death of 
tbu grantee, and on what terms it should be held — in fact, to place* a fair con- 
. strnction cm an ill-defined and complicated arrangement. He has done so 
full advertence to all its features. He has viewed the question as one of 
", justice and equity, not of liberality*” Elsewhere he writes : — (f The talukad&rs 
never have advanced, nor can they advance, a legal claim to more than ten per 
on the Government demand. The assumption of the 22£ per cent* as an 
.» D«*pat dbml *> ** 1 - U*, a*, m. . ^ 7" V " 
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allowance to the talukad&r for his life-time, in the first instance, was a mere 
accident, or, if I may use the term, a blunder : for it was originally fixed at 
that amount in order to support him in a position of much cost and risk, as the 
responsible collector from the biswad&rs, and not to maintain him in a mere 
sinecure, as the pensioner of Government.” The course pursued in the settle- 
ment of taluka Murs&u was followed in all other talukas, and the allowance of 
22 J per cent, on the revenue was given only for the life of the talukad&r. U I 
determined that of the 224 per cent., 10 per cent, should be considered a heritable 
and transferable property, and the remaining 12 J per cent* should revert to 
the Government on the demise of the talukadar, This course appears to me to be 
warranted by the most liberal interpretation of the law, to be opposed to no 
pledge or contract with the talukadars, and to be consistent with a»due regard 
ip the rights of the people on the one hand, and to the interests of the Govern- 
ment on the other hand/’ • * * “ At the next settlement, the biswadars must 
undoubtedly be admitted, as now, to engagements with the Government, and 
the talukad&rs will receive their allowance, whatever it may be, whether 224 P er 
cent, on the Government revenue if the persons originally excluded from 
{settlement are alive* or ten per cent, if their heirs are in possession.” During 
the present settlement the Raja of Mainpuri claimed to have Mr, Edmonstone’s 
arrangements entirely set aside and to have engagements taken from himself 
as plenary proprietor, to the total exclusion of the biswaddrs, whose proprietary 
rights he persisted in ignoring. No change was, however, made, but in regard 
to the malikdna or money allowance, it was decided that “ under the strict 
application of the rule, the Raja’s allowance should have been reduced to one* 
eleventh of the biswadars’ payments. But as his talukadari allowances oonstt- 
tute so large a portion of his income, and as the rule would have suddenly and 
greatly reduced that income, and consequently affected his state and appearance 
to such a degree as would have been regarded as a hardship, the Lieutenant* 
Governor resolved to leave his malikdna for his life-time at its present amount, 
irrespective of the altered assessment. On the Raja’s death the ansotmt w$U be 
reduced to one-eleventh of the biswaddri payments, or one-tenth of ;: 4^ds^ad 
revenue assessed on the villages.” Granted that the hardship did e*ist, it is 
hardly equitable to relieve the Raja at £b0 ,expense of the village communities 
and to refuse the real owners of the land the relief which was promised by ltfr. 
Thomason— a promise which they had every right to expect would be 

Amongst the persons of local importance at the cession, due place must be 


Taluka 

labbaua* 


Muhammadpur 


given to the Kirdr Thdkur, Bhagwant Stegh of T 
Muhammadpur Labhau^. , Through the favour of Raja 
«.■ Bdramal, who held office at Shikohabad under Aimda 
Aii KMn, the Gudh governor of EtAwa, Bhagwant JSi^gli WAs 
engage asf araior for a large tract of mmtrv in 
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of Shikohabad, Mustafabad, Bakifc, and Ghiror, comprising 170 villages* '.Al- 
though the papers given in by the parganah officers at the cession showed that .in 
1208 faM taluka Dakiauli, comprising 45 villages, was then held in farm by 
one Mirza Muhammad Beg ; that taluka Bhauli, comprising 14 villages, war 
Ihen held in farm by one Yiisaf Ali, and that of the 111 villages of taluka Mu- 
hammadpur Labhaua only 42 were entered as held by Bhagwant Singh, ho was 
admitted to engage for tho whole 170 villages as proprietor at the first three 
settlements. At the cession, the real proprietors had vainly urged their claims, 
and again at the second settlement lists of those Entitled to tho proprietary- 
right had been filed in the Revenue Courts, but it was not until 1813 that their 
case was inquired Into. Mr. Moore then wrote to the Board that the talukaddr 
had fallen into arrears amounting to Rs. 29,896, and had declared his inability to 
make the sum good, “ in consequence of tho opposition which had manifested 
itself to bis authority throughout tho whole of tho taluka, the numerous claim- 
ants to the villages comprisod therein having unanimously and peremptorily 
refused either to recognize tho title of Bhagwant Singh as proprietor, or to pay 
their rents to him as such, saying that no authority should compel them to pay 
their rents through Bhagwant Singh, although they professed themselves 
ready to pay an enhanced revenue to Government, provided they were admitted 
to engage as proprietors.” The minute of Mr. Deane, of the Board, which 
formed the basis of the reply to Mr. Moore, is quoted here as showing the mode in 
which such questions were disposed of, and as throwing some light on the charac- 
ter of the earlier settlements. He wrote as follows: — “ The only difficulty which 
occurs to me as to the order which this letter ought to receive arises from the 
actual recognition of Bhagwant Sifigh as exclusive proprietor at the three pre- 
ceding settlements. The Board having held it as a rule, that when the proprie- 
tary right is once recognized in any individual by the reveuue officers, it is not 
competent to the Revenue Department subsequently tq eject the party so recog- 
nized in favour of another, and excluded claimants, in pursuance of this rule, 
have bee** invariably referred to tho courts of civil law. But, however equit- 
able atid expedient this rule may have heretofore been, in order to give stability 
to propetty and certainty to the revenue engagements, as well as to establish 
a fixed and uniform principle of decision, it appears to me now necessary to 
reo$de from it, lest we be found in opposition to elause 3, section 53, Regula- 
tionXXVII. of 1803, enacted to correct the injury done to private rights at the 
former settlements on the expiration of the last of them in the year 1213 fmlL 
Tfhe adjudication of the claims now brought forward under that section must, ; 1 
Conceive, rest with the revenue officers, whose duty it will be to make the pend- 
ing - settlement with any claimant <#rho can now show a better title than the 
party who has been recognised and admitted it ihrmer selileinents, though . 
tuck patty way* }^ve%«en ajider <®g*gemeiita far tW wlM»le de«eaii»iil period, - 
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If tile ease be not as I suppose, if we have debarred ourselves or are restricted 
by the law from correcting the evils of mismanagement or mistake necessarily 
resulting from the circumstances under which the first settlements were made, 
we shall be found to perpetuate many fatal errors and abuses originating with 
our own department, to the manifest and lasting injury of a large class of the 
community. The excluded parties are for the most part indigent because ex- 
cluded, and ignorant because they are poor. To refer the poor and the ignorant 
in any country to contend in a series of suits in courts of justice against the 
knowing and the wealth}' is in point of fact not far from a denial of righjt. 
They who have not the means of contest must of course be defeated. The claims 
brought forward by the Collector of EtAwa are supported by danse 7, section 
53, Regulation XXVII. of 1803, and as that clause requires the proof of the 
fact of undisturbed possession, the right of the claimants might not be established 
on the assumed ground, though perhaps perfectly good under the third clause of 
the same section, according to my construction of it. From the foregoing con- 
siderations, I am of opinion that the Collector should be directed to investigate 
the claims opposed to the exclusive title of Bhagwant Singh, and to conclude the 
settlement with the parties who can show the best evidence of ownership.’* 

Some progress was made in the inquiries set on foot to carry out the orders 
of the Board, but, owing to the opposition shown by 
Bhagwant Singh, there was great difficulty and delay. 
He not only refused to pay up any portion of the balance due from hia 
taluka, although he had ample means, but declined to appear before the Col- 
lector, or assist at the inquiry in any way. Out of a demand of Us. 1,09,31$ 
for 1222 faali, only Rs. 60,094 had been colleoted in April, 1815, and Rf. 
28,839 remained due on account of the revenue and the takhdvi advance pf 
the previous .two years. 1 The three talukas were then put up for sale and as 
no bidders appeared, 9 were bought in for Government for Rs. 10,950. Th,e 
sale was confirmed, and the Collector was directed to settle each individual 
village “with the mukaddams or persons denominating themselves xamlnd&rs 
in all practicable cases, and, in the event of their refusal, with eli gibleperscms 
m farmers.” A careful record of the evidenoe tendered to establish-the claim 
to be settled with as proprietors was directed to be made, to enable the B aaed 
4o judge of the expediency of authorizing the interchange of engagements with 
those claiming the right, whilst in the villages undoubtedly belonging toBhag- 
want Singh, an offer was io be made to the old zamind&rs or -resident mukad,- 
daxns of the proprietary right on payment of an equitable consideration.* Me. 
H. G. Christian succeeded Mr. Valpy towards theeud of 1815, and in thjgfe 
and the following year completed the rese^lement of the talnka at an in pwmy 


Settlement of the taluka. 


* Baud* Boe.,7tti So. is 

»»,So.aj. , ..... 
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«f. Ba. 11,484 on the revenue for which Bhagwant Singh bad engaged at the 
fourth settlement, and of this sum Rs. 3,000 per annum were subsequently 
allotted for the support of Bhagwant Singh’s family. The mukaddams, how- 
ever, were not admitted to enjoyment as proprietors by Mr. Christian, bnt simply 
as farmers, and held on this tenure until Mr. Edmonstore’s revision in 1838-39. 
The villages comprising the talukas were therefore first settled with a farmer 
under the name of proprietor, and again with the proprietors under the name of 
farmers. Of the 115 estates belonging to the talukas in 1840, tour villages were 
given in full proprietary right to those in possession. In 107 villages the pro- 
prietary title was recovered by liquidating a portion of the balances for which the 
talukas had been sold, calculated proportionately to the amount of the revised 
revenne of each village, and in only four villages was it found necessary to 
■have recourse to farm. Mr. Edmonstone wrote : — “I have given the most 
liberal interpretation to] the orders I received, and have endeavoured to restore the 
property claimed to those whose hereditary occupancy of the soil and proprietary 
right entitled them to re-entry, and have not allowed to a farmer and a stranger, 
merely in virtue of his present possession as a m&lguzdr, the privilege of acquir- 
ing rights on' such favourable terim as the hard usage and oppressive disposses- 
sion to which the rightful owners of these estates were subjected, have elicited.” 
These men nearly all availed themselves of the opportunity offered to them by 
this jndioious order of regaining their possessions and paid np their shares of the 
arrears. In many oases the lumberdars or principal men alone were able to meet 
snoh demands, and then they were put in sole possession. The subordinate 
co-s ha rers, however, who could not contribute their quotas had their rights care- 
ftiily recorded, and liberal provisions were made on their behalf. Even now 
numbers of them or their representatives have claimed re-entiy under these provi- 
sions, and on payment of their shares of the original balance have been readmitted 
into the proprietary body. The injustice therefore which was done to the pea sant 
proprietors under the Luoknow Government, and which continued for a short 
time under cxur rule, has been thoroughly and permanently removed. 

The family of the Raja of Kur&oli, of the Dhir Sah sdkha, has already been 
noticed. Chaudhri Laohhman Singh of Kurdoli was 
rewarded for his services during the mutiny with the 
title of Raja. The Raja of Eka, .a Chauh&n of the Part&bner family, is now so. 
involved that there is little ehance of his preserving his property from sale. 
The K&n&ngoi family of Shikohabad, the Kiyatb Chaudhiis of Bhongaon, the 
Shaikhs of Astia, the Kirars of Babhaua, the Chaudhris of Ponohha and Bharanl^ 
the Bays of Rawer anc^Deoli, and the Chaudhr&in of S4m4n, are the only other - 
families worthy of even a passing notice. As a whole, the indigenous gentry: 
(*tU$ of Mainpuri are not remarkable either for their wealth, intelligence or 
mmat sptaudomr, and ptnitting the Cbauhtns, few have claim#,. either 


Other families. 
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Tenures. 


their ancestors or by reason of their present influence, to being mentioned in* 
work like the present. 

The usual forms of tenure occur in this district, viz., zamind&ri , perfect 
pattiddri, imperfect pattiddri, and bhdya^uira. The 
first three have the Mgha as the integer property, 
and in other respects do not differ from the tenures of the same name described 
elsewhere. The bhdya hdra villages, where each man's possessions are the 
measure of his rights, are scattered all over the district, especially towards the 
Jumna ravines. u They seem to be naturally adapted to regions like these,’* 
write the settlement Officers, although traces of the model internal govern- 
ment which we hear so much of in connection with them are now very faint. 
The fact is that for the most part the old proprietors have disappeared and their 
places have been taken by outsiders. The tenure has remained, but the com- 
munity has changed. But, strange enough, their rights had not been, generally 
speaking, sold, but only mortgaged. Unlike the rest of the district, here the 
practice of selling and buying land was uncommon. But there was scarcely a 
single field which had not been mortgaged ; and most of the shares were in the 
possession of mortgagees three, four, and even fivo times removed from the 
original mortgagee. Such cases as the following were found A. had at the 
accession of British Government been possessed of a share amounting to 40 
bighas of land. He had mortgaged the whole to B. B. had been a litigious 
man, and having become involved in consequence of some heavy costs decreed 
against him, mortgaged one- third of the holding to C., the plots comprising 
this third being identified by names. The remaining two-thirds had been 
assigned to a relation D., who had paid up arrears of revenue for which B. had 
been liable. C., shortly after last settlement, had mortgaged one-balf of his 
third to E., who had for the time of the settlement assigned it to the lumberdar in 
lieu of a tenant holding at privileged rates. D. had mortgaged his two-thirds in 
two halves, one to a Marw&ri Brahman and the other to the village Baniya.” 

A peculiar tenure obtains in the villages of Faizpur and Nasirpur in par- 
ganah Ghiror, and is known as the tor or tauzi tenure. 
The integer of the ordinary tenure is the bigha, and 
the units are the twenty bisw&s which go to make one bigha. In the tauzi 
tenure, the unit is based upon the artificial classification of soils into gauhdn , 
manjha , and barha , and in the village of Faizpur one bigha tauzi is made up of 
6 bighas gauhdn , 8 bighas manjha, and 10 bighas barha. of them 

tauzi bighas in the village form 819 equal shares, and the , liarbilft»eei 

are distributed accordingly. In Nasirpur, the proportion} of the three classes of 
land which go to form a bigha tauzi are 25 bighas gauhdn, 80 bighas manjha, 
and 85 bighas barha, and there are 154*75 such bighas or shares In the village. 
The tendency throughout is to separate the common land and 


Tauzi tenure. 
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one’s share in the estate. During the currency of the assessment operations 732 
cases of partition were decided by the settlement Officers. The following state- 
ment shows the tenures in each parganah in the district : — 


Parganah. 

Zamindaci 

mahals. 

•c 

s 

1 

CM 

s 

ja 

o 

at 

1“ 

A 

3 

© 

Parganah. 

*sl 


1 

Total. 

Mainpuri, ... 

41 

43 

1 

65 

Barnfihal, 

43 

69 

2 

107 

Ghiror, ... 

33 

45 

3 

61 

Kishni-Nabiganj, 

87 

50 

*»• 

87 

Kurfioli, ... 

43 

40 

8 

91 

Bhongaon, ... 

116 

119 

2 

237 

Shikohabad, ... 

75 

319 

2 

296 

Bewar, 

20 

41 

4 

65 

Mustafa bad, ... 

110 

136 

28 

274 

Alipur Patti, i 

12 

14 

— 

26 

Karhal, 

89 

1 

43 

4 

86 

1 

Total, | 

569 

812 

54 

1,43 5 


The following statement shows the proprietary body as divided into resident, 
Resident aud noo'ftvi - non— resident, and a mixture of both showing which of 
dent proprietors. the two have the actual fiscal management of the 

village, from which it will be seen that the non-residents greatly outnumber the 
residents : — 


Parganahs. 

NUMBER OF TIIJLAGE9 
HELD BT 

Parganahs. 

NUMBER OF VILLAGES 

HELD BY 

Resident proprie- 
tors. 

Non-resident Pro- 
prietors. 

Mixed , 

Resident proprie- 
tors. 

Non-resident pro- 
prietors. 

Mixed. 

Resident pro- 
prietors. 

■» E 

s ° 

V pL 

V O 

is. 

S5 

Resident pro- 
prietors. 

Non-Tesident 

proprietors. 

1 

■a 

60 

6,170 

7,830 

Karhal, 

SO 

46 

12,163 

7,637 

Mainpuri, ... 

■£] 

44 

17,193 

5,802 

Barr filial, ... 

32 

45 

17,537 

1*,46S 



42 

14,565 

8,445 

Kishni, ... 

26 

42 

10,496 

8,504 


■9 

30 

11,711 

7,289 

Mustafabad. 

39 

136 

53,376 

43,624 

Alipur Patti, ... 

l 

17 

5,035 


Shikohabad, 

53 

152 

54,37 l 

36,639 

Bhongaon, ... 

33 

139 

41,641 

23,159 

Total, ... 

271 

76S 

244,453 

164,547 


The settlement Officers write “ In our statistics of transfers we have 
excluded from consideration all but cultivated lands, 
because the ratio, both in area and quality, between the 


uncultivated and cultivated lands varies widely iu different villages, and even 
in parts of villages, so that unless every deed of sale or mortgage specified the 
terms ofbarggiu separately for the arable and barren portions, no conclusions 
based an total areas would be at all reliable ; on the contrary, they would 
certainly be wrong and misleading. Further, the value of the waste is generally 
insignificant j hence deductions from calculations upon the cultivated area will 
be sufficiently accurate for all necessary purposes. The cultivated area which 
baa actually been the subjeot of bargain (including lands which have 
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reverted to the original proprietors and lands which hays been sold o| 
mortgaged more than onoe) during the thirty-one years of the expired settle- 
ment is 367,688 acres. The area which stands at this moment alienated from 
its original owners is 228,578 acres, or 37*68 per cent, of the whole district. 
The area which, during the expired settlement, has reverted to its former pro- 
prietors is 78,397 acres, while 60,713 acres represent the lands which have 
been the subject of sale or mortgage repeated more than onoe : 228,578 + 
78,397 + 60,713=367,688 acres. In 471 out of the whole 1,433 villages of the 
district the possession of the old proprietors remains intact, while 284 have 
entirely passed out of the hands of the original owners. In the 678 remaining 
villages partial transfers of more or less importance have oceprred,” 

For the purposes of comparison the returns are divided into three 
periods 1 : — 

First . — The eleven years from 1840 to 1850. 

Stcond . — The seven years from 1851 to 1857. 

Third . — The thirteen years from 1858 to 1869-70. 

V =a village ; B=»biswa ; b = bisw&nsi ; K=kachwansi ; N =nanwdnsi, and 
. A=anw4nsi: — 


Total transfers. 


Reverted to original proprietors . 


Transfers remaining intact . 


Description of 
transfers. 



Share. 



Cultivated area. 

i 

a 

Qj 

> 

M 


Share. 



Cultivated area. 

i 

i 


Share. 



s 

•1 

5 

1 

1840 to I860. 

V. 

B. 

b * 

eJn. 

i 



H 


i 






Bs. 

V. 

B. 

b. 

K. 

N. 

A 

Acre* 

Be. • 

Private sale, 

76 

13 

17 

17 

8 

44 

30,648 

58,028 

2 

10 

13 

181 

12 

10 

1,421 

2,2*2 

72 

17 

4 

8 

16 

in 

88.1*7 

60,700 

Public sale, 

I65 1 

10 

4 

8 

6 

ioI 

7*5,774 1,38,457! 

34 

6 

3 

0 

13 

10* 

17,168 

27,412 

121 

5 

... 

18 

11 

m 

69,616 

1,11 j046 

Mortgage, 

74 

16 

2 

16 

6 


43,159 

77,967 j 

46 

8 

7 


1 

i 

28,090 

46,776 

28 

6 

16 

10 

7 

19* 

17,003 

81,181 

Total, 

80S 

10 

6 

8 

2 

141 

1,60,481 2,76,862| 

89 

10 

4 

8 

7 

0* 44,675] 

70,410 

222 

9 

... 

18 

16 

a 

109*09 

MM# 

1861 to 1867. 

Private sale. 

83 

8 

8 

17 

e 

6 

27,318 

68,984 

1 

1 

H 


1 


768 

884 

62 

2 


12 

2 

6 


-S3 

Public sale, ... 
Mortgage, ... 

24 

18 

0 

17 

e 

3 

10,872 

20,803 

1 

6 

10 

13 

6 

io 

2,197 

24112 

23 

0 

It 

3 

10 

m 


66 

18 

IS 

18 

*«• 

Egg] 

61,636 

25 

IS 

10 


10 

141 

16,212 

2*, 326 

29 

« 

26 

12 

... 

r 

12,652 

26,812 

Total, ... 

143 

"l8 

6 

L: 

J! 

17 

64,264 

,1,31,483 

88 

9 

10 


11 

44 16,177 

», m 

116 

_! 


7 

~1 

i*t 

46,077 

IiQ4i362 

1868 to 1870. 

Private sale, 

146 

16 

S3 


18 

184 

aOLWol.08,171 


1 

8 

12 

6 

16 

20 

27 

146 

14 

9 

3 

1 

***% 

18* 

s 

90,090 

1,06,144 

Public tale, ... 


16 

17 

1 

11 

4 


i 

8 

19 

8 

4 

620 

1,810 

06 

U 

17 

ML 


f] 

Erl 

6^806 

Mortgage,, ... 

148 

3 

11 

« 

19 

in 


36 

6 

16 

X 

6 

Of! 16,708 

28,042 

100 

16 

16 

l« 

e 

« 


01,964 

Total, ... 

348 

18 

1 

19 

3 

m 

UlftBS 2,81,870 

37 

11 

IB 

16 

c 

7J 1 17, MI 

30,484 

\m 

8 

"1 

0 

O 

E 

B2E 

8*fc889 

Total. 

Private sale, 

861 

17 

14 

' 

15 

7 

H 

U7^wlj«,0SI 

4 

4 

h 

16 

12 

1 

1< 

> 2,30* 

> 3,t6i 

(261 

29 

n 


\ 

i i 

■— r 

18] 

u*A 

m 

Public sale, .. 
Mortgage, ... 

g| 

6 

18 

11 

7 

7 

6 

8 

8 

i 

118, 882 2,11, 8« 

185^W;2^0,178 

1 

16 

11 

6 

3 

6 

7 


KU7( 

89,011 

i m 

im 
\ m 

.! 

14 

. < 


. k 
1 

1 

ES 

Total, 

786' 

16 


*6 

18 

10i 

807,6880,88,208 

r 

2 

18 


U 

18, 76,801 

' l.uali 

IS! 41 

V 


I ^ 

w 

1 

A 

m 

ft*** 

iwy* 


1 ' v : 1 - '■ in 

1 Th* detail# wilUtt 3wnd under each pargauati nptio*, , 
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The following statement gives the areas transferred in each parganah by 

c . . , . each process, distinguishing the areas sold or mortgag- 

Farganahwar statement, . . r 

ed twice or oftener and giving die real area transfer- 

o n 

red and its percentage to the total area of the parganah. : — 


J Total cultivated area transferred during 
I 31 years from 1840 £o‘l 8.0 by j 


Resold or afterwards mortgaged . 


Parganah. 



Ghiror, 

Kurioli, 

JMainpuri, 

Jtarh&l,..* 

Barnihal, 

Alipur Patti, 
Bhougaon, 

Be war, ... 
Kiahni-Nabig&nj, 
Mustafab&d, * 
fihikohabad, 



9,543 

1,059 

9,516 

2,576 

.6,967 

97 

12,039 

3,Q$7 

1,404 

23,161 

17,668 




6 

I 

•5 

► 

*c 

Public sale. 

18 79 

22*15 

16.34 

3'6» 

H'98 

5 08 

414 

7 61 

14.89 

8 75 

16*56 

•72 

20-36 

12 24 

6.68 

14*63 

; 10-99 

9*88 

19*57 

1936 

20 18 

13*93 

16*72 

,12*63 
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Out of the 367,688 acres transferred, the actual terms of the transactions 
for 352,924 acres have been ascertained and are shown 
in the following table:— 


Price of land. 


Description of transfer. 

\ 

1 

! Cultivated 
! area 

* in acres. 

i 

Price. j 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

Revenue. 

Amount of 
purchase 
money per 
rupee 

of revenue. 

1840 to I860. 


i 

Rs. 

Hs. 

a. 

P. 

Us, 


Private sale, 


\ 30,534 

1,97,800 

6 

7 

4 

58,905 

3 35 

Public pale, 


1 68,039 

2,29,699 

3 

6 

0 

1,27,522 

1*80 

Mortgage, 

... 

39,845 

i 

2,25,788 

5 

10 

8 

#2,323 

312 

Total, 

... 

138,408 

6,52,787 

4 

11 

5 | 

2,58,750 

2 62 

1851 to 1867. 









Private sale, 


27,900 

1,93,405 

7 

1 

9 

58,799 

3*29 

Public sale, 

... 

10,872 

59,483 

5 

7 

7 

20,863 

2*85 

Mortgage, 

... 

1 24,212 

1,57,423 

6 

8 

0 

! 

49,856 

3 16 

Total, 

... 

62,284 

4,10,311 

6 

9 

* | 

1,29,518 

3 17 

1858 to 1869-70. 






i 



Private sale, 


53,704 

7,93,436 

13 

4 

e i 

1,07,443 

7*39 

Public sale, 

IM 

26,183 

2,24,667 

8 

9 

8 

52,557 

4 27 

Mortgage, 

IH 

66,345 

6 65,843 

lu 

0 

5 

1,20,076 

554 

Total, 

Ml 

152,232 

16,83,396 

11 

0 

11 

2,80,076 

601 

Total, 









Private sale. 

III 

1 1 7,438 

1 11,84,191 

10 

1 

4 

2,25,147 

6 56 

Public sale. 


105,084 

5,13,749 

4 

14 

1 

2,00,942 

2*55 

Mortgage, 

IM 

130,402 

10,48,554 

8 

0 

7 

2,42,255 

4 S3 

Total, 

IM 

362,924 

64,47,429 

7 12 

6 

6,68,344 

411 


The following statement shows the proportionate area transfered in each 
village : — 


Parganah. 

i 

*► 

O 

u 

z 

B 

a os 

* 

Villages in which no 
transfers occurtei. 

Number of villages of 

Whole 20 bis was 
transferred. 

Leas than 20 and 
more than 15 
biswas trans- 
ferred. 

Less man 15 and 
more than 10 
biswas trans- 
ferred. 

fli * 

«« ^5 

2 cl 
g JS * 

f I a-j 

Ja.1 

A w* 
■*■8 

i 1 

Total. 

Ghiror, ... 

Kuraoli, ... 

Wainpuri, 

Karhal, ... 

Barnaha^ 

Alipur Patti, 
Bhongaon, 

Be war, ... 
Kishni-Nabiganj, 
Mustafabad ... 

Shikohabad, 

at 

91 

65 

86 

107 

26 

237 

65 

87 

279 

296 

f 27 

60 

1 35 

43 

45 

U 

62 

14 

30 

64 

90 

16 

8 

9 

7 

16 

3 

74 

10 

8? 

4« 

6 

9 

3 

3 

6 

6 

1 

1 

98 

6i 

' 10 

6 

7 

7 

15 

2 

>0 

5 

12 

40 

69 

• 1 

'* oe,w5 

10 

14 

19 

11 

6 

10 

46 

17 

90 

19 

4# 

64 

41 

60 

43 

69 

15 

176 

61 

57 

m 

Total. 

1,433 

471 

284 

109 

176 

mm 

910 

669 ' 
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Second period. 


Taking up each period, the first is well called “one of depression and 
change.” It began with the sad effects of the famine 
Fmt period. 0 f ig37-28 still everywhere visible, then came Mr. 

KJmonstone’s assessment, and a few years afterwards the revisions made by 
Messrs. Unwin, Cocks, Dick, and Robinson, and it closed with the revised pro- 
gressive assessments, reaching their standard limits in 1850-51. The price of 
land at private sales was only one-half of what it fetched in the third period, 
and the price of land at public sales was abnormally low, due principally to the 
fact that most of the sales were on account of arrears of revenue where the 
estates were either over-assessed or the landlords were contumacious and were 
too powerful for outsiders to come in and bid up to the full value. In the 
second and third periods, lands were seldom brought to forced sale unless they 
were so encumbered from previous liabilities undischarged as to greatly detract 
from their value. Hence the settlement Officers think that the true value of 
land must be measured in this district by the prices brought at private sales and 
agreed upon in mortgage transactions. The second period was one of rest and 

good harvests, bnt closed with the great rebellion, and 
the price of land hardly changed. During the eighteen 
years before the matiny the average price realised at private sales for 57,734 
acres wa3 Rs. 8-12-4 per acre, while the average price realised for 59,704 acres 
sold by private arrangomeut subsequent to the matiny was Rs. 13-4-8 per acre, 
or almost double. Similarly in mortgage transactions the price has risen from 
Rs. 5-15-8 per acre before the mutiny to Rs. 10-0-5 after the matiny. Even 
public sales have felt the change, and the average price has risen from Rs. 3-10-7 
per acre before 1858 to Rs. 8-9-3 per acre between 1858 and 1870. This, too, 
holds good if we look at the number of years’ purchase of the land revenue brought 
by private sales, which rose from 3'35 yoars between 1840 and 1857 to 7 ‘89 
years between 1858 and 1870; similarly mortgages rose from 312 years’ purchase 
of the land-revenue before the mutiny to 5 54 years’ purchase after the mutiny. 
The mutiny followed by the famine of 1860-61 is the starting-point for the rise 
in prices and the rise in the value of land. 

During the third period, communications were opened in every direction, 
Third period. irrigation was extended, and the competition for land 

increased so as to more nearly approach its true value. 
Out of a cultivated area amounting to 214,735 acres transferred before the 
mutiny, 87,646 aores changed hands by foroed sale, and in the first period 
almost all the forced sales M rere on aocount of arrears of revenue. This large 
recourse to oompulsory processes, however, brought with it its own remedy. In 
many cases the Government was obliged to bay in the estates for the want of bid- 
dars, and either restore them to their old owners or give them to strangers on 
their paying op a proportionate amount of the arrears. In this manner 17,158 
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acres of the property brought to the hammer between 1810 and 1850 found their 
way back to the former proprietors, and of the lands mortgaged, 26,096 acres 
have since been redeemed. Of the property transferred by forced sale between 
1851 and 1857, as much as 2,197 acres have come again into the possession of 
the old zamindars and more than one-half the mortgages have been redeemed. 
Sales under decrees of courts have taken the place of sales for arrears of revenue 
in the third period, but these, too, are mostly due to the same cause, the loss 
caused by the famine of 1837-38 and the pressure of unequal assessments before 
1840, which led to loans at usurious interest. These could never be cleared off, 
and as soon as land became valuable, the creditors pressed their claims and 
brought the estates to sale, that they might buy them in themselves and obtain 
a valuable investment for their money. The private sales during the thirteen 
years of the third period exceed in area and almost in revenue the transfers in 
this form for the entire eighteen years before the mutiny, and mortgages after 
the mutiny fell little below those effected previous to 1857. The settlement 
Officers write : — u Prior to the mutiny the speculating classes only looked to 
the land as a kind of security, a means for recovering the money lent with 
interest, They had seldom any desire to appropriate the land itself. Since the 
mutiny this has entirely changed. The moneyed classes during the last thirteen 
years, owing to the great security of landed property and the high profits derived 
from it, have evinced a strong desire for its acquisition, and in most of their trans- 
actions with zamjnd&rs have rather looked to ultimately becoming proprietors 
themselves than to the mere satisfaction of their claims. A new era has thus com 
raenced. The hanking classes, instead of, as formerly, lending out their capital 
grudgingly to the zamindars, now compete with each other in accommodating 
them, and thereby encourage by all the means in their power the naturally 
extravagant habits of the old landed gentry. Before the mutiny, money-lenders, 
so long as they received good interest on their money punctually paid, showed no 
desire to drive encumbered landlords to extremity. Now however, urged by the 
j|ew1y acquired instinct to become landlords themselves, they have taken advan- 
tage of the bonds executed during the two earlier periods by proprietors, and 
have insisted on foreclosures, thereby bringing about auction-sales as we have 
just observed, qr compelling the mortgagors either to sell the whole or part of 
their property, or to renew the mortgage/’ 

Turning from the land transferred, we come to the caste of the owners at 
the past and present settlements. Taking each village 
acwjidiag to c«wt^ h ° ldmg# as ur **t an< * the total number of villages in each 

parganah as 100, the details give the proportion of 
the whole parganah held by each caste in 1840 and in 1870, and the 
difference between these amounts will show the loss or gain. Similarly 
the total villages of the district (1,433) are put at 100, and the per<mfasm 
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show the portions of this total held by each caste or class at L=*last set- 
tlement and at P = present settlement. 


Parganah. 

tff 

00 

OS 

s 

«n 

e 

g 

03 

|U 

<J 

'•a 

U5 

s 

6 

1 

p 

SS 

so 

St 

4 

s 

1. 

5 

% 

«« 

S3 

Mahajans. 

.S 

J8 

w 

K 

6 

St 

s 

t- 

0 

w 

'«e 

XX 

XX 

o 

-0 

14 

hm 

■5 

o 

Gbiror, 

(L. 

55*131 

30*99 

4*93 

4*96 

1 23 

... 

1 23 

#t| 

••• 



••• 

... 

1*54 

If. 

48 9u 

39-74 

3*46 

2-61 

1*23 

... 

1*83 


0*63 

IIS 


... 

... 

1*71 

Maiupuri, ... 

( L. 

6*2*89 

14*67 

7*18 

10*29 

1 53 

0*29 

1* 9 


... 

... 

1*19 

... 

098 

0 29 

ip. 

6092 

21*07 

6 66 

9-16 

1*14 
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16*96 
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1*44 
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0*26 
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trict. i 

> P | 

44*02 

18 12j 

12 65 

11*70 

2*57 

1 34 J 

3 43 

2*76 

0 96 

0*54 

0 4 * 

j 0 27 

0 21 

1 1 
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Taking the agricultural classes of Rajputs, Ahirs, Lodhas, Jats, Kdchhis, 
Cham&rs, and Kurmis, their possessions have fallen from 66’43 per cent, at the 
last settlement to 58*51 per cent, at the present settlement. Again, taking the 
trading classes comprising Baniyas, M&rvvaris, Khatris, Sonars, Mahajans, 
Mathuriyas, and Tamolis, their possessions have risen from 2*12 per cent, to 8*13 
per cent, of the total area, while the mixed classes of Brahmans, Kayaths, and 
Musalradns have increased their properties from 30*33 per cent, to 33*39 per cent. 
The general result is that the agricultural classes have lost property, whilst the 
trading and mixed olasses have gained. Amongst the mixed classes, the Brah- 
mans partake far more of a commercial than of an agricultural character, and 
placing them with the trading classes, and the Musalmdns and Kdyaths with the 
agricultural classes, we -find that in thirty years the non-agriculturists have 
acquired one-tenth of the total area of the district. But this result, though 
striking enough in itself, does not give the real transfers. These, reokoning 
individual cases irrespective of caste amount to 37 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area of the district. 


In parganah Bhongaon alone have the Rajputs held their own, and there it 
is chiefly due to the acquisitions made by the Raja of 
Matnpuri. Elsewhere, notwithstanding the purchases 
made by the Th&kur&in of Kotla and the Jidon Baja of Awa Misay the 


Effect on each casts. 
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loss to the Rajput; agricultural community has been considerable and is much 
greater than that shown in the statement. Except 4n parganahs Kur&oli, Kar- 
hal, and Bewar, the Ahir zamindars have been equally unfortunate, and the Lo- 
dhas have lost nearly one-half of their possessions. The Musalmdns own little 
except in parganahs Shikohabad, Mustafabad, and Barn&hal, and in all three 
parganahs they have lost considerably. The Cham&r mukaddams of Kishni 
have been entirely displaced, and the Kurmi biswaddrs of Bhongaon have met 
a similar fate. The Eurasian element is losing its importance owing to the 
embarrassments of the Birch family. Kdyaths have lost 5 percent, of the area 
of Bbongaon. Brahmans have added to their possessions nil round by 4*09 per 
cen . ofthe entire area of the district, and include amongst them the Tiwdris of 
Hardui and Kislini and Chaudhri Jai Cliand of Binsiya. Mdrwari bankers 
of Rampur and Khairgarli, in parganah Mustafabad, have already acquired 
11 per cent, of the entire parganah, and many zamiud&rs are in debt to them. 
They have begun their operations in Barnahal and Shikohabad, and have been 
followed by Baniyas, Khatris, Mahajans, Sonars, Mathurtyas, and Tamolis. 
The rich Gosliain of Garha has also taken to money-lending, and many of the 
landholders in Shikohabad are indebted to him. 

In a previous table I have given the distribution of the proprietary rights 

Classes of cultivators over the total area amongst the various castes. I now 
and areas held by them. give, from the settlement report, the distribution of 

the cultivated area amongst the various classes of cultivators according to 
caste, separating the seer or liome-farm of the landholder, the patches held free 
of rent from the landholder, the area held by tenants having a right of occu- 
pancy, and the area held by tenants-at-will 
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Prom the total area entered as seer must be excluded 662 acres under 
groves; from that held rent-free, 158 acres; from the hereditary tenants’ area, 
459 acres ; and from the area held by tenants-at-will, 152 acres, or a total of 
1,431 acres under groves; but 1,240 acres under cultivated gardens and 3,596 
acres fallow at attestation must be added, making up the total cultivated area 
to 608,526 acres. Rajputs are the largest proprietors and the largest holders 
of seer land. Ahirs come next as seer-holders, and although they hold as 
proprietors only 12-65 per cent, of the total area, against 18-12 per cent, held 
by Brahmans, they manage 5*38 per cent, more of the cultivated area in their 
home farms. As already noted, the Brahmans in Mainpuri are more money- 
lenders than farmers. Kkyaths, too, do not care much for agriculture, and neither 
do the Baniyas, Marwaris, Tamolis, and Mahdjans, who have recently specula- 
ted in land. Thakurs, Ahirs, *.nd Brahmans between them hold 74"79 per cent, 
of the total area and 88"40 per coin, of the seer. The rent-free area is chiefly held 
by Brahmans, Fakirs, and village servants. Of the tenant area, hereditary tenants 
hold 74 per cent, and tenants-at-will hold 26 per cent. “ This is a peculiar 
feature of the district worthy of special notice, as showing the fixity of the cul- 
tivating tenure and the tenacity with which tho agriculturist in Mainpuri has 
clung to his land. This permanency of tenure has naturally kept the rango 
of rents low in comparison with other districts ; hence the well-to do, sturdy 
and yeomanlike character of the people, and their prudence and economy in 
the management of their land, which more tliaa compensate for any lightness in 
the revenue.” Ahirs are first in numbers actually, as well as first in the area 
held by them as tenants ; next come Rajputs as tenants, though only fifth in 
numbers ; Chamars are second in numbers and sixth as cultivators, but 
they supply the greater portion of the agricultural labour employed by 
Brahmans, Rajputs, and Ivayaths. The great agricultural castes are also 
those who hold the greatest portion of their cultivation in occupancy 
right. 

The average seer holding is 5"63 acres ; the average rent-free hold- 


A rerage bolding. 


ing is 0-941 acre ; the average occupancy, holding 
is 4-57 acres, and the average tenant-at-#fll hold- 


ing is 4*54 acres. Taking the principal castes, the average tenant holding 
of Rajpdts is 5*15 acres ; Brahmans, 4-51 acres ; Ahirs, 5*54 ; Kdchhis,*. 4*13 
Chamirs, 4-13; and Lodh&s, 5*12 acres. Excluding the holdings of tenanha- 


cultivating in villages others than those in which they reside, or pakikd&hi hold- "* 


ings, the average tenant-hold ing comes close upon six acres. The^eetmopi 


returns of 1372 give the average holding as 3*7 acres per eaoh male adult agri-vi i. 
cultqjrist, for which he pays Rs. 3-7-7 per acre. There were 77,817 j&mghsand * 
167^263 head of plough-cattle in the district during the year of measurement^ * 
ageaeral average of 7-8 acres per plough. This average varies 
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acres in Bewar to 6 87 acres in Alipur Patti. In Ghiror, Mainpufi, Kuruoli, Kar- 
Pioagh area. bal, and Bhongaon the area under each plough is about 

the district average ; in Kishni and Alipur it is below the 
average, and in Shikohabad and Bewar above the average. The average exceeds 
the average holding, but none of the rent-free holders and few of the seer-holders 
have ploughs oftkeir own, and generally depend upon obtaining the use of the ten- 
ants’ ploughs. Cham&rs, too, have frequently neither bullocks nor ploughs, but use 
those of their neighbours, giving a return in aid at time of harvest and in weeding 
and watering. Generally holders of small patches hire ploughs or obtain the use 
of them for services rendered. The following statement givdS the number of 
ploughs and cattle in each parganah as ascertained at settlement i — 


Parganah. 
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7*14 
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1,4849 
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4.251 
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1,974 
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3,779! 6,631 

1 

6*87 

Total, ... 

77,817 

22,221 

1,45,082 

2,36,3 1» 

78 


Under ‘ other cattle’ are included cattle not employed in agriculture, shee 


and goats. 

On the whole, the mere agricultural average rent-rates, without specification 
of caste, are apt to be misleading, and I will therefore 
give, from the settlement records, the average of the actual 
rents paid by each class and caste of tenant in the five marked parganahs of 
Alipur Patti, Bewar, Kishni, Mustafabad, and Shikohabad : — 


Caste rents and rates. 
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KAchbispay the highest rents, and the rents paid for their hereditary fields are 
higher than those paid for casual cultivation. They are the most skilful culti- 
vators in the district, and are especially fond of garden cultivation. They are 
patient, peaceful, and industrious, and usually occupy the best home laud, close 

to the village site. Thcv are assisted in their work 
Character as cultivators. , . . . , , .. . XT , T ,, 

by their wives and children. isext come the Lodhas, 

who almost equal the Kachhis in agricultural skill, but are “ distinguished 
rather by general excellence in tlio raising of ordinary field crops than, as the 
K&clihis are, by special aptitude for the culture of garden prodace. Sugar- 
cane is their speciality. Like the Kachhis, too, they use the labour of their 
families. On the other hand, the Lodha is not nearly so tractable as the Kachhi : 
he is addicted to combination and will often resist even reasonable demands by his 
zamind&r in raising his rent. Ibis accounts for their rates approaching so closely 
to that paid by the Chain&rs.” The rate paid by the Cham&rs is the next highest. 
Their land, however, is nearly always inferior in quality and disproportionately 
so to the rent paid. Their social standing, too, is so low that they have no moral 
support, and the consequence is that, though quite as laborious, they have less 
•kill than the Kachhi or the Lodha. Their women and children assist in the 


cultivation. Tine Brahmans hold land equal in quality to that cultivated by 
Lodhas and superior to that held by Chamars, but they pay less because their 
families do not labour in the field and they have to hire labour, and in a 
great measure because they still retain a portion of the reverence due to 
the priestly caste. The settlement Officers write:— The Bralunan when 
he really takes to agriculture as an occupation often brings considerable tact 
and energy to bear upon it, and may be ranked midway between the Lodha and 
Chamar. The AMrs in these five parganahs, as in the entire district, hold by 
far the largest area. They are either connected with the proprietary body, or 
manage to cluster together in such numbers and in such localities (hamlets 
distant from the parent village) as often to defy the efforts of the zamind&rs 
either to encroach on their possession or enhance their rents. Hence the low- 
ness of their rates. As a whole they are, with the exception perhaps of the 
Thdkdrs, the least thrifty and industrious of the six castes. The Thdkurs are the 
most privileged tenants. Their lands are equal to those of the Kachhis, but 
their rents are the lowest of all. They are in the enjoyment of more rights of 
oecupancv than any of the rest, owing, mostly, to their connexion with the 
landed classes, and the prestige which attaches to them from their belonging to 
the dominant race. They are backward and unskilled cultivators, and seldom 
till their own fields. They are difficult to manage, and a landlord will think 
twice before he arrays against him a body of men who he knows are danger* 
onsly independent, and will not hesitate to resist him to the utmost of their 
newer. A samtnd&r will therefore rather bear a long time than enter on a 
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struggle with them. Hence the privileged and conservative character of their 
rents.’ 1 On the whole, it may be said that the agricultural community in Main- 
pnri arc fairly well off when compared with their brethren in other districts. 
They have a higher standard of comfort and are better fed and better clothed 
than the people of the Benares division. 

The question of rents arid rent-rates must be considered in two aspects : 

R t the general rental of the district, portions of which 

arc subject to influences which combine to lower the 
real value, and the actual rent-rates fixed by agreement or enhancement, and 
which, to a great measure, represent the true letting value of the land. The 
rent-rates assumed for each class of soil in each pargannh aro separately given 
under the pargsnah notices. I shall now give from the settlement report a 
comparison of rentals before and after assessment for the entire district. The 
General rental of tho recorded rerial of the district before assessment was 
district. Jig. 151,2.3, 13b*. and after assessment was Us. 20,71,690, 

giving an increase of lis. 1,48.55], or 7’72 percent. Neither of these esti- 
mates gives the true assets; for the lapdlioldersr seer is taken at nominal rates 
and the assets of land held on divisi n pi produce fluid!) arc omitted. In order 
to arrive at a correct conclusion the ordinary rates pohl must bo applied to 
these areas. The recorded rental of fcct and zan»im!6rs' rent-free holdings 
areas given by the zaroindurs themselves, and the general result may be shown 
as follows : — 
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'These figures give an increase of Tie. 2,23,763 in tho rental, against *i» te- 
dretae pf JEU. 1,55,141 in tee fond- revenue. Th* 
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that if to the total rental above given be added the miscellaneous receipts and 
allowance be made for some concealment, the actual rental of the district, in 
1874, may be set down, in round numbers, at Rs. 24,00,000. 

In noticing rent fixed by agreement I shall make use of a valuable memo- 
randum on the subject drawn up by Mr. D. M. Smoaton.* 
Rent, fixed by agreement. IJis inquirie8 r£1 j. lte to 100.000 Lighas, of which the rent 

was amicably adjusted and winch comprise most varieties of soils, held by all 
classes of cultivators. The actual increase in rental amounts to Rs. 50.000, 
and the cases examined do not include compromises entered into before a Court. 
Tbo following statement shows the seven classes of soil on which the rates 
have been raised, with their areas in lighas and tho rates prevailing before and 
after enhancement : — 
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One remarkable result appears from these figures, and that is, that the 

i iso iri 


l-enfc in dry soils between 1840 and 1874 is over 200 per cent., whilst in 
irrigated soils it is only 40 per cent., and the difference between the rates 
has now fallen from 100 and 200 por cent, to barely 50 per cent. Mn 
Smeaton writes ; — “ Bo the reason wliat it may, such are tho facts. Nor aret 
the dry lands on which these rates have been agreed to included in the leases of 
well-to-do cultivators, just to keep the land under tbo plough, they being culti- 
vated at a loss, as far as they themselves arc concerned ; for in a very large 
number of cases tho tenants who have agreed to the enhanced rates hold only 
these dry lands, and have no irrigated fields within tlieir holdings to full back 
npon in " the event of a loss in the dry. This fact I took special care to note 
and verify by personal inquiry. It is quite plain, then, that in holdings which 
Consist, of none bat dry Boils, the rates given nre suc h as do not exclude a cer- 
tain profit to the tenant, as well as remuneration for his labour. 1% other 
words, these rent-rates must be reckoned to be payable and' fair. Of course up 
■ T ~ .... ' ‘ » Bm Rot. Reg., IL (K, »> SSS, 
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tbe dry lands the outlay of capital is minimized ; end yet on the average irrigated 
lands, the capital expended exceeds only in a very small degree that sunk on the 
dry. The seed, the keep of bullocks, are common elements in both, the excess 
in the irrigated lands consisting in the outlay necessary for the digging of two 
or three kuchcha wells, the aggregate cost of which is rarely above Its. 10; and 
the maintenance of these in working order for four or five years at an annual 
cost of from Its. 2 to Its. 3.” 

“The out-turn of an irrigated bigha, in my experience in this district, is ne- 
ver less th an double in bulk that of a dry bigha of the same class — often more, 

and the quality of grain turned oat is higher. Such 
Mr. D. Smeaton’s com- , ^ 

parUon of dry aud wet cat- must have been the case thirty years ago ns now. Therer 
tiv&tion. 


is, in fact, no reason, other things being equal, 
why the ratio of the irrigated rates to the dry in Mr. Elmonstone’s time should 
not be maintained still, and there is no reason why with such slight additional 
outlay on the irrigated lands as compared with the dry, the proportion of pro- 
fit appropriated by the holder of the one should be so much greater than that 
permitted to the holder of the other. Qnce admit that the dry rates agreed to 
are payable and fair, or even that cultivation over a certain area at these 
rates is possible, and the conclusion is inevitable, that the irrigated rates are 
disproporionately low, and must rise higher in order to place tenants 
on a footing of equality as regards their profits/’ The causes of this 
abnormal approach to each other in the rates for dry and irrigated land 
would appear to be, to a great extent, accidental, for the same soils iu 
other parts of the country and under similar conditions pay the same 
and even higher rates of rent, and the conclusion to be drawn is that 
rents in this district are still in a transition state. Applying the facts 
Hare rents reached tfceir here recorded to the question as to whether rents have 
^ rolt§? reached their full limit, we have in this district certain 

rates for dry soils, lower than thoso paid for similar soils in other districts, but 
still bearing an unusually high ratio to the rents paid for irrigated soils of the 
same description within the district, and from these data Mr. Smeaton would 
draw the following conclusions : — u Firsts assuming no conditions except what 
are found actually present in the district — that is to say, taking prices as they are, 
without any forecast about them—* and supposing these dry rates to have now 
reached their limit, it is plain that the irrigated and highly cultivated lands 
should, in future, pay much higher rates than at present. Second, without any 
reference to a possible rise in prices, the rent statistics of other districts warrant 
the inference that there is a gradual process of assimilation of rates going on 
all over the country; that therefore the dry rates in this district will probably 
rise still higher, and that with them the irrigated rates must also proportion- 
ately JThird^ assumm t 
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the dry rates here as elsewhere will rise, and with them the rates in irrigated 
land. Thus, we have three distinct conclusions as to the future of rent-rates in 
this district, the second depending on the first, and on the assumption of a ge- 
neral equalization of standard all over the country ; the third depending on 
the first and second, and on the assumption of a general rise of prices. The 
first conclusion stands on no hypothesis whatever ; it is founded on present 
facts, and must be true. The second is extremely probable, because the hypo- 
thesis on which it stands is being partially verified even now. The third is 
greatly speculative, the conditions which it assumes being dependent on com- 
binations which it is not possible to foresee. In short, then, taking the cir- 
cumstances of the district as they aro, and looking no further, there is still a 
wide scope for the increase of rates in irrigated and highly cultivated lands. 
Should the assimilating process continue, as in all probability it will, a still 
wider scope for enhancement is afforded, and should prices rise, rent-rates 
must increase, independently altogether of local conditions. To sum up, then, 
first, rents in this district have not yet reached their present local limit ; and 
second, contingent bn certain changes which may be on the eve of taking place, 
their present standard is much below w-hat it may yet he. In short, the rents here 
are at present in a transition state. An extensive process of disintegration among 
the landed families is going on ; individual sharers are separating their interests 
from the hitherto joiut property ; us a consequence, rents aro now much more 
keenly scrutinized than before, the respect hitherto paid to long established usage 
gradually waning before motives of self-interest and expediency.” 

The m ensures of distance are the English mile and the kos, which is something 

Weight, and mea.ure., Un<Jer tW ° mi ' CS * The P hrase8 ‘ ffoli-ka-tappa ,’ or mus- 
ket-shot, and ‘ khet,' or field, aro vaguely used, the one 
to denote about 150 yards, and the other the side of a pukka biglia, or between 
50 and 60 yards. The kuoheha bigha varies in size often in the same village ; 
as a rule, however, 2£ to 3 kuchclia bighas make one pukka bigha, and about 
H will form the average. The pukka bigha is 2,75(5 25 square yards, or 0 5694 
of an acre, and 1*7560 bighas make one acre. The sub-division of the bigha 
are as follows:— 20 biswas make one bigha; 20 bisw'nsis, odo biswa;°20 
kaohwAnsis, one biawansi ; 20 nanw&nsis, one kaohw&asi ; and 20 anwdnsis, 
one nanwdnsi. The English yard measure is commonly used, but besides it 
there are local measures used in particular marts and for certain classea of 
goods, the one short, or from 32£ to 35 inches, and the other long, or from 40§ 
to 45 inches. The latter is commonly used for country cloth and the former 
for silk. Solids and liquids are sold by weight ; the British reputed quart is the 
standard for spirits, and small brass vessels supposed to hold a quarter of a ser 
and called ghantis, for milk. Two kuchcha raaunds make one pukka manad 
and one pukka maund is equivalent to 1*25. Government manad, or 50 standard 
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Mrs. The pukka ser contains 32 taka or double pice of die old currency, and 
the Government ser only 26, or the pukka ser is equivalent to 100 tolas or 
rupees against 80 tolas or rupees to the Government ser. The two estimates, 
differ slightly, the proportion of 26 to 32 taka bringing out 80 to lOlft tolas. 
The ser of 100 tolas is not the only one used. In the east of the district, in 
Bewar, Kusmara, Ilah&l&s, Nabiganj, and Ssiman the ser of 112 tolas is used. 

In the town of Bhongaon the standard is 102 tolas; in Sultanganj, 105 tolas, 

*) 

and in the remainder of the district 100 tolas (or 101f- in some places). The 
last weight is used at every load market except, perhaps, Sarsaganj and Main pari 
for wholesale transactions, and especially for cotton, but in retail transactions 
the Government ser of 80 tolas is now in common use. A kucliclia pause ri } or 
five sers, is in common use and weighs 250 tolas, or sers Government, or H 
sets pukka. The word dhavi is chiefly used for five pukka sers, or (>£ Govern- 
ment sers ; eight dharis make one pukka maund-and four dhuris make one kttch- 
cha inaund. 

- i 

Several attempts have boen mado to register the traffic passing along the 

Grand Trunk road through tlris district. The follow- 
Itoad traffic. . " . , . 

mg table shows the traffic in'- standard mannas by tho 
Grand Trunk road at Bhongaon from October, 187(1, to the end of July, 1871, 
and for October, 1871 : — 


Grand Trank road traffic at Bhongaon. 
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Besides the figures above given, 1,510 maunds of grain were carried down in 
October-November, 1870, 160 maunds of oil-seeds were carried op in October, 
T870, and 18,500 maunds of salt were carried up in December, 1870. Amongst 
tbeu&iscellaneous entries for October, 1871 are, going upwards:— Sugar, 10,080 
maunds ; pedlars' wares, 6,520 maunds; tobacco, 5,970, and English doth, 560 
maunds. Downwards we have saltpetre, 3,520 maunds, and doth, 1,540 m&nnds. 
Traffic registration bas been plaoed era a better basis sioce April, 1075, whan 
station* were wta faBa ho d at fi^biya and Dhandau* by the Bayartmau f «f 
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Agriculture and Commerce, and in a few years we must hare a collection of 
statistics which may fairly be relied upon. 

The general character of the traffic along the Cawnpore branch of the 
Ganges canal is shown by the returns for Singhpur, 
the station for Mainpuri city, and for Nidhauli : — 
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The following statement shows the traffic by the three stations of the East 
Indian Railway that serve this district for the fairly 
average year of 1872. Fxrozabad is included, as the 
cotton from the great mart of Pliarha takes the rail there : — 


Railway traffic. 
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JProa Shikohabad the chief export by rail are cotton, cotton-thraad^ ghl * 
hides, mdigo, potatoes, shoes, and country cloth. Sugar usually goes fey nen4|n 
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Trading marts. 


Agra and the west. Between October, 1871, and February, 1872, cotton weigh- 
ing 2,789 maunds and cotton-thread weighing 333 maunds were sent to Cawn- 
pore. A great portion of these consignments came from the neighbourhood of 
Sirupur in parganah Shikohabad, through the )o»al brokers ; 267 maunds of 
indigo were despatched during the same period to Cawnpore, 1,389 maunds to 
Calcutta, and 51 1 maunds to Mirzapur ; 649 maunds of bides and skins were sent 
to Cawnpore, 160 maunds to Aligarh, and 83 maunds to Fatehpnr, Dehli, and 
Agra. Ghi for exportation comes chiefly from Saruptir, Poucbha, and Gursan. 
Nearly all the cotton from Bhadati goes to Cawnpore. 

The principal trading marts in the district are Sarsaganj, Pharha, Karhal, 
Shikohabad, Maiupuri, Ghiror, Bhongaon, Jasrana, 
Pad ham, Armara Ivirar, Ilahdbas, and Kusmara. 
Sarsaganj is noted for its trade in cattle, cereals, rice, sugar, salt, cotton, and 
leather. Daring 1872, the number of cattle sold was as follows: — bullocks, 5,623; 
bulls, 385 ; cows, 316, and buffaloes, 876 ; total, 7,^00 head. About oue-third 
of the bullocks sold were purchased by residents of Bareilly or Shdhjahanpur. 
Pharha exports cotton by the Firozabad station of the Eastludiau Bailway and 
by the Grand Trunk road, which is met at Ghiror, and sends nearly all its pro- 
duce to Cawnpore. The cotton from Mainpuri town, also, goes to Cawnpore. 
Shikohabad exports a good quantity of cotton-thread, and Naushahr, close by, is 
noted for its iron-vessels and shoes. Jasrdnn, too, has a fair trade in iron-ves- 
sels ; P&dbam in turbans ; Khergarh in hukkas for smoking ; and Mainpuri in 
wood-work inlaid with brass and silver wire. Altogether the district is essentially 
an agricultural one; the manufacture of cotton-thread being only the prepara- 
tion of the cotton grown to suit certain markets ; and ghi, hides, grain, and 
indigo, growing with it, the staple exports. Shikohabad, Sarsaganj, Mainpuri, 
Karhal, and Pharha are the only marts which have any important trade with 
other than the neighbouring villages. There are no industries carried on under 
European superintendence except indigo-planting, and no special manufactures 
of note. 

Jasritna and Armara Kir&r have some reputation for the manufacture of 
glass bangles, an account of which may be given here. 1 The bangles of kdneh, 
known as churia , are mAdo from an efflorescence usually found on near plains, 

which is prepared for tho purpose by making farrows 
through it. These are then filled with water and the 
resultant earthy compound is well mixed and at length dried. This Is next 
plaoed in an oven fed by a continuous fire, and the glutinous kdneh is the 
result This kdneh is taken by the bangle-maker, who with the assistance of a 
aaldg, or thin iron rod, turns it into rings while it is still warm and adds the 
colouring matter to it. There are, therefore, three separate processes required 

, ^ ' 


Manufacture of bangles. 
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in bangle-making : the preparation of the.earth, the manufacture of the kdntk 9 
and the making of th e bracelet. U sually one person prepares the earth and makes 
the kdneh, and sells it at from 9 to 10 dharia, or 45 to 50 pukka sers, per rupee, to 
llie bangle-maker. Hie cost of working a bangle-maker’s furnace with eleven 
compartments is about twelve annas per diem for fuel, eight annas for kdnch 
and colouring materials, and anna for each labourer, or Rs. 2-4-6 a day. 
The out-turn is about 550 bangles from each compartment, which at one anna 
per hundred are worth about Rs. 2-10-0. These bangles are largely exported 
from Kathal and JasrAna. Another local industry is that known as tdrkathiy 
or inlaying wood with brass and silver wire, which is followed by a few families 
in Kuraoli and Mainpuri. The ornamentation shows considerable skill and even 
elegance in design. In 1849-50, Mr. llaikes made some inquiries into the dis- 
tribution of the capital of the dist rict He calculated the gross income of the 
landowning population at about 89 lakhs of rupees, of which about one-seventh 
went to Government as revenue, 1 f lakh was 6pent in the purchase of salt and 
iron and brass utensils, and alamt 63 lakhs wero required to feed the people 
and their cattle, assuming a return of 350 sers of edible grain from every acre 
of cultivation. 1 Besides this amount in cash, the capital in dead-stock was 
worth about 39 lakhs of rupees. 

Some further information regarding the trade of the district may be gathered 
Municipality from the returns of the Mainpuri municipality, but it 

would be manifestly beyond the scope of the present 
work to attempt to do more than to suggest that here we have the true basis for 
an exhaustive account of the ramifications of the internal trade of the district. 
Taking the octroi records from October, 1871, to September, 1872, we find* a 
very large trade passing through the city to and from the local marts of 
Sarsaganj, Sliikohabad, Ac., and also to Agra, Farnkhabad, EtAwa, and 
Cawnpore, comprising 71,414 maunds of grain, 104,027 maunds of 
sugar, 26,572 maunds of tobacco, 1,772 maunds of glii, and 3,421 maunds 
©f spices, while metals to the value of Rs. 43,055 and cloth valued at Rs. 1,98,688 
passed through the barriers under passes. About 7,000 maunds of the grain 
went to the looal marts of Sarsaganj, Shikohabad, and Karhal, and about one* 
half the sugar went to Sarsaganj alone. The general result of an examination 
©f the octroi records is, that saccharine produoe comes into the district 
chiefly from Tilhar and Dataganj, in the ShAhjahAnpur district, and that there 
are few villages noted for sugar in the district. Tobacoo comes in large quan- 
tities from Farnkhabad and leather from Ali Khora. Cotton, as already noted, 
is largely grown in the district, and Mainpuri is one of the chief places where the 
cotton-brokers collect the fibre and send it either by road to Cawnpore, or by 

_ 1 •** t0 ° Bm * h snr practical parroses sad sr» riwa In fui: 
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rail io Cawnpore, Mirzapur, and Calcutta. I would commend a thorough exa- 
mination of the octroi and traffic registers as the only way of arriving at a definite 
and correct idea of the course and importance of the internal trade of the 
distriot. 

The following statement gives the results of an attempt made between 1868 
Produce and its dittribu- «»d 1871 to estimate the amount of local produce, and 
tion. 0 f this the amount exported and the amount locally 

consumed 
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The current rate of interest where an artiole of silver is given in pledge is 
interest three pie per rupee per mensem, or a little over 18 per 

cent, per annum. Six to nine per cent, per annum is 
charged where land or immovable property is given as security. For petty 
agricultural advances on personal seonrity one anna per rapee for each month 
of the season, khartf or rabi , is charged, and two annas if the amount be not paid 
up at the end of the harvest for which the sum was borrowed. Very often tho 
arrangement is made for a season at four annas for every rupeo borrowed, and 
in the case of sugar-cane, which occupies the ground for double the time of an 
ordinary crop, eight annas in the rupee. There are several banking establish* 
msnts in Mainpuri, Sbikohabad, Saraaganj, and every considerable mart, and 
indeed almost every village has its Baniya, who advances grain or money 
on the security of the cultivator’s crops, 

...... . . . • 
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The following statement shows the wage* of ordinary workmen for the years 
wages. 1856 and 1*866 


1 

1 

s 

a 

t 

Blacksmith. 




Coolie in vil- 
lages. 

Beldar. 

> 

Mochi. 

1 

Thatcher. 

1 


Re. a. p. 

Rs. A p. 

Rs. a. p- 

lie. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


i 

i 

.Rs a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs.a.pv 

1856, 

0 3 6 

0 9 6 

0 3 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 1 6 

0 1 0 

0 1 6 

0 3 6 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

1866, 

0 3 6 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 C 

0 3 0 

0 1 6 

0 2 0 

1 

'036 

0 3 6 

0 3 0 


The wages of agricultural labourers at harvest time are paid in kind ; in 
the dry season, for watering, they receive about two annas a day or its equiva- 
lent in grain. 

Taking the bazar prioes-current in Agra from 1815 to 1839 ; in Muttra from 
_ 1840 to 1856, and in Agra from 1859 to 1871, and ex- 

eluding from tho account the seasons of scarcity, 
1818-20, 1825-27, 1837-39, 1860-61, and 1868-69, the average selling price of 
Bazar prices. the four principal grains in sers was as follows : — 


Period. 

Wheat, 

Barley. 

Joir. 

Bijra. 

From 1818 to 1836, 

1st Mf 

31-89 

44-96 

8831 

36*89 

From 1840 to 1856, ... 

«•« 

32-40 


... 


From 1600 tu 187 1, 

•«t 

30*45 

i 

99 76 

97-6 J 

25 07 


The real rise in prices took place since the mutiny. If we omit the years of 
exceptional plenty, 1815, 1829, 1849, 1851, 1855, and 1856, from the account, 
as well as the years of exceptional drought, tho average price of wheat during 
-the remaining twenty-six years was 30 sers per rupee. During sixteen of these 
twenty-six years wheat never sold at more than 32 or loss than 28 sers, while of 
the remaining ten years, five show a selling price below 28 sers and five above 
82 sers, the extreme limits being 24 and 35 sers respectively. Thus in the great 
majority of oases the oscillations in the price of wheat kept between 28 sera and 
32 eers, and the highest and lowest prices were never kept up for a series of 
years, but appeared here and there only during the whole term. The price of 
wheat has increased since the mutiny over the prioes ruling before 1840, 53 pep 
cent.; of barley, 49 per cent.; of jodr, 39 percent., and of b<#ra, 47 per cent., op 
taking all these grains, the advance has been 47 per Cent. Taking the whole 
pre-mutiny period, but leaving out the exceptional yean, wheat averaged 
^~ n “ r ^^ l ^^ i8l5 and lW6,at^ since the mutiny the average show* 
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30*45 sera, giving a rise of 55*94 per cent. Taking all the years of tlie pre- 
inutiny period from 1815 to 1858, and comparing the average price with that 
obtaining from 1859 to 1871‘, we have a rise of 55*7 per cent., or nearly the same 
as that obtained by eliminating the years of famine and plenty. 

The following statement 9hows the harvest prices ruling in the Mainpnri 
Harvest prices. district between 1840,and 1871 s — 


Year. 


£ 

4 

4 

.2 

■S’ 

89 

Year. 

- . 

44 

d 

V 

£ 

I 

4 

I 

1840, 


Ml 

27-18 

87*50 

34*37 

32 RO 

1856, 



39*08 

56*26 

37*50 

35*00 

1841» 


• •• 

27*48 

37*50 

30*00 

28-76 

1857, 


... 

EMM 

40*31 

3*75 

41-25 

1842, 

Ml 

»«• 

81*25 

40*31 


EMM 

1858, 



38*72 

5375 

43*75 

41-25 

184% 



34*57 

4262 


86 25 

1859, 


• •• 

82-81 

exa 

BEX 

35*00 

1844, 

... 

«+• 

*593 

Riga 

43 75 

41*25 

I860, 

• •• 

• ftl 

25*78 

3250 

18*37 

{843 

1845. 



32*81 

46*87 

50 00 

47*50 

i861, 


... 

19*71 

20*00 

33-75 

mu 

1846, 

• •• 

•M 

32*81 

43-43 

56*25 

53 75 


••• 

••• 

31*7*2 

42 62 



1847, 



.41 "25 

43 75 

56 25 

47*50 

1861, 

iftft 

«•• 

36*87 

62 81 

4376 

rrm 

1849, 

• •ft 

• •• 

37-60 

53*49 

emu 

56 25 

1864, 



20*00 

*7 61 

31-25 

28*75 

1849. 

Ml 


44 53 

63 94 

53‘0) 

51 25 

1865, 

IM 

• M 

9093 

3374 

32*50 

31*87 

mmn 

• •• 


45 62 

78*12 

81-26 

75 00 

1866, 

Ml 

•96 

19-37 

28*14 

21*25 

26 00 

1851, 


M* 

Ezza 

88*12 

94*75 

9250 

1867, 

••4 


19*87 

*24 84 

34*37 

31*25 

1852, 



33*62 

45*31 


29 37 

1868, 

• #• 


28*12 

41*41 

rrran 

18 76 

1853, 

Ml 

• •• 

32*81 

42-18 

4S-76 

40*62 

1869, 

••• 


1 VSI 

19-38 

32*60 

2125 

1854, 

• M 

•11 

31*25 

40-62 

50*00 

49*37 

1870, 

Ht 


' 18. 2 

27 85 

35*00 

31*26 

1855, 


• II 

4376 

62 60 

46*25 

43*i2 

1871, 

... 


1 2812 

35*60 

2556 

24*12 


Excluding the excepted years as before, the averages are as follows ; — 


From 1848 to 1864,! S5 S6 


si-61 4 a 54 



25-26 


35-01 


33-57 32-05 


The percentages of increase are, therefore, for wheat, 42 per cent. ; for 
barley, 47 per cent. ; for jo6», 47 per cent., and for bdjra, 46 per cent., or a 
total of 45 per cent. The settlement Officers write ; — “ A remarkable fact is 
brought out by these figures. While the bazar price of wheat during the 
period 1859-71 shows an increase of 58 per cent, on that of the preoeding 
period, the corresponding increase in its harvest price is only 42 per cent. That 
is to say, while both bazar and harvest prices have risen only since the mutiny, 
they have not risen in equal proportions ,- the divergence between them being 
considerably wider in the post-mutiny than in the pre-mutiny period. This is 
a fact established by the incontestable evidence of figures, and is no mere con- 
jecture. Bazar prices must always have been governed by the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand, all the community being purchasers and the supply distribut- 
competing sellers. Therefore, if the demand increase and 
the supply at band be not in proportion, prices will rise at onee. But in the 
determination of harvest prices, the cultivators and the village grain-dealer, be 
he zamindar or Baaiya, are the sole parties concerned, and the harvest rate ip 
literally the bargain which they conclude with eaob other. But this bargain 
is not altogether a free one. The tenant is.byloeg established usage andiun 
, , ■ • - 
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own improvidence, dependent greatly on the Baniya or znmimMr with whom ho 
deals for his seed, rent advance, often for his food and other necessaries of life. 
The grip of the purchaser on the seller in such a bargain is a very tight one : 
hence in fixing the harvest prices, the grain-dealer, who is the purchaser, has 
generally the best of it. Therefore, on a general rise in market rates, harvest 
prices, although they will not remain stationary, will not increase in the same 
proportion. It is not to be wondered at, then, that bazar prices have diverged 
from harvest prices in a greater degree since the mutiny than before it ; and 
seeing that all the causes which bring about a rapid rise in market value have 
been working since then, while custom and necessity have still operated to re- 
tard the advance of harvest rates, the cultivator, therefore, has not reaped the 
full benefit or anything lilw it of the rise in market value of produce, and be 
cannot be fairly called on to pay a rent enhanced in exact proportion to such 


rise. This is a point which has not, to our knowledge, been ever distinctly 
noted in discussions regarding the relation of rents to prices.” 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee 
Income-tax calculated upon profits exceeding 500 rupees for the 

purposes of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 was 
Rs. 68,442. There were 1,313 incomes between Its. 500 and Its. 750 per 
annum ; 351 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000 ; 210 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 
1,500 ; 110 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 ; 131 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 
10,000, and 6 between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 100,0^0 ; total persons assessed were 
2,130. 


Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 
S t am ps I860) and under the Court Fees Act. The following 

statement shows the revenue and charges under 
head for a series of years : — 


Year. 


1889-48, 

1848-84; 

IMHI, 




8. 

h 

if 

€9 

<< 

* s. 
a a 

SS 

il 

H J 


Rs. 

He. 

Me 

664 

88,418 

MS 

744 

48,760 

Ml 

773 

45,388 

•** 

646 

87,887 

*M 

607 

86,788 


460 

74,474 

MW 

717 

78.818 

*04 

640 

66,418 


667 

11,674 

«•# 

066 

16,1*80 


701 

15,836 


Court lees. 

•a 

£ nrf 

if 

a s 

Q 

Total receipts. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ml 

168 

39,160 

Ml 

106 

43.6C9 

e.e 

659 

46,763 

MS 

194 

58,< v 66 

in 

069 

67,868 

eee 

164 

75,068 


167 

79,170 

in 

408 

87*466 

88,494 

995 


74,396 

904 

80,385 

85,788 

•70 

1,09,066 


i 



A 

1 

•S 

a 

g 

2 

$ 

© 

SB 

Rs. 

Rr. 

1,980 

86.870 

0,770 


9,350 

44,413 

8,947 

64,110 

3,504 

4,159 

$&. 

4,619 

nm 

4,836 

83.1» 

4,898 

9,084 

09868 

m 
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Registration. 


lu 1371-72, there were 2,88 1 documents registered under the provisions of 
the Registration Act, VIII. of 1871, on. which fees to 
the ainourit of Rs. 5,917 were collected. The expense 
of establishment, Ac., during the same period amounted to Rs. 3,659. There 
were 1,308 registrations affecting immoveable property in which the registration 
was compulsory under section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 741 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to moveable 
property, wills, Ac., and the total aggregate values of all the documents registered 
amounted to Rs. 8,20,230. Similar statistics are procurable for each year since 
1865. 

The following statement shows the collections on 

account of excise for ton "years in the Mainpuri dis- 
trict : — 


Excise. 


Tear. 

License fees for vend 
of spirits. 

Duty on spirits. 

Opium. 

Madak. 

Mt 

fc- 

Intoxicating drags. 

1 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

R.. 

R-. 

Rs- 

1 862-63, ... 

1,093 

SI, 710 

610 


3,514 

8,7 4 1 

... 

845 

81,793 

1863-64, ... 

8,4' 7 

*y> 25 

830 

21 

I 2,4 19 

5,4^8 

... 

962 

* 8,967 

1864-65, ... 

7, <56 

8,816 

940 

147 

2,828 

6,615 

866 

1,6 vS 

24,740 

1865-60, ... 

10,2*9 

10,393 

M-4 ' 

208 

2,580 

6,991 

926 

2,483 

29,631 

1866-67, ... 

9,145 

8, OS-8 

96 * ! 

197 

2,301 

6,190 

264 

2,174 

24,891 

186* ”68, ... 

7,838 

6,811 

1,744 j 

190 

9,859 

6,730 

490 

2,634 

#V*® 

1868-69, ... 

9,655 

6.084 

2,018 i 

900 

2,410 

7,078 

240 

9,948 

24,370 

1869-70, ... 

1,018 

8,7 VS 

9,490 

140 

9,621 

6,630 

149 

8,980 

17,930 

1870-71, ... 

9,946 

Us *48 

4,(76 l 

146 

2,935 

7,690 

176 

4,629 

24,989 

1871-79, ... 

3,134 

10,48 1) 

4,144 | 

246 

3,266 

7,658 

996 

4,285 

95,519 


Canal revenae. 


The following statement shows the receipts and 
charges on account of canals for a series of years : — 


Year. 

Collections. 

Payments, 

Percentage 
payments to 
collections* 

Patwiris’ 

fee.. 

Kstablish- 

merita. 

Contingen- 

cies. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


lS«*-«7, 

0.0 

80,699 

1,027 

309 

990 

1,988 

#•40 

1867*66, 

... 

1 ,08,939 

1,689 

279 

80 

1,998 

1*901 

1848-09, 

0*1 

69,298 

1,699 

276 

673 

2,941 

OM 

1809-70, 

»*• 

1,86,379 

8,184 

299 

20 

9,449 

1-94 

1870-71, 

••• 

97.965 

1 9,414 

979 

1 90 

9,796 


1071-79, 

... 

1,09,443 

8,501 

1 277 

46 

9,924 

v ru 

1079-79, 

OH 

100,666 

4.511 

209 

**♦ 

M20 

•fo 

or- 



5,980 

909 


1 ' . 6-986 

" r *fii 
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There is nothing in the reports to show what portion of the chafes for 
general superintendence and the head establishment is debitable to the dis- 
trict. 


' The following statement shows the amount of enhanced land -revenue due 

to tho oanal. The result is arrived at by eliminating 

due n fcocaM?l irr4*Son! Ue from tlie total area habitually watered by the canal 

those lands which but for the oanal would have remained 
dry, and then applying to this area a rate equal to the difference between the 
general irrigated and dry rates of the settlement records. Thus, taking par- 
ganah Ghiror, the area habitually irrigated from the canal is 12,454 acres, of which 
2,491 acres would have remained dry but for the canal. The general irrigated 
rate per acre is Rs. 4-10-7, and the general dry rate is Re. 1-1 5-2, so that Rs. 2-1 1-5, 
or the difference between these rates multiplied by the number of acres which 
would have been “ otherwise dry,” gives the increased rental due to the canal, 
or Rb. 6,759, and one-half that sum is the estimated increase in revenue due to 
the same Bource. 


Statement showing increase of revenue due to the canals . 


Farganah. 

Abba habi- 
tually CANAL 

IBRXQATKD 

General 

RENT-RATES. 

1 

i 

Kbtihatbd 

INCREASE DUE 

TO THE CANAL 

Net increase of 
present on past 
revenue. 

*w * 

C • 

t: 

11 

£8 

Total. 

Of this 
otherwise 
dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Difference. 

5 

a 

*- 

a 

1-4 

In revenue. 

1. 

3 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

m 

8. 

9. 

10. 





1*8. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a* 

P- 

Ra. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Ghiror, 

HI 

19,454 

2,491 

4 10 

7 

1 

15 

2 

2 

11 

5 

6.760 

3.380 

6,278 

53-84 

KurAop, 

• • • 

1,493 

190 

4 5 

1 

1 

4 

6 

3 

0 

7 

l 976 

988 

9,065 

10 91 

Main pur i, 


#,196 

60 

4 » 

0 

1 

12 

2 

2 

12 

10 

5,668 

8,834 

6.8i ; 

| 48 VI 

Karhal, 

*•* 


85 

6 0 

U 

2 

2 

0 

8 

3 

1 1 

11,986 

6,693 

8,936 

1 6370 

Barnahal, 


3,773 

82 

5 6 

7 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2J78 

1,089 

7,330 

! I4 86 

Kishni, 


6,914 

80 

5 10 

6 

2 

4 

3 

a 

6 

3 

4 234 

2,117 

9,536 

39*86 

Mustafabad, 

• a » 

22,000 

85 

6 10 

6 

2 

9 

4 

3 

1 

2 

10,140 

6,070 

37,504 

IS 52 

Bbikohabad, 


2,600 

60 

5 H 

1 

2 

9 

2 

2 

14 

1 1 

3,048 

1,624 

27,076 

5-63 

Bhongaon, 


••• 

564 






3 

0 

0 



34,7bl 

10-65 




677 






2 

0 

0 








2,848 






1 

18 

4 

7,350 

3,675 




Mainpuri, like Etawa, was inhabited in the early centuries of tho Christian 
History era > aQ d doubtless formed a part of the great Kanauj 

kingdom. Recent researches have brought to light 
traces 1 of Buddhist remains in the kheras or mounds marking the position of 
deserted sites of ancient towns which are so numerous in this district. The 
dhief of these are Kur&oli, Karimganj, Karhal, one near Takhran canal- 
station, Sauj, Aeauli, and Kishni. In P&dham, the people connect the site 

.» Be* J. A. 8. fisn., XXXVI., IW, iW. -V- 
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with the great snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya, and in othor parts of the country 
claim an extravagant antiquity for the present very modern towns. Tradition 
makes the Meos, Bhars, and Chirdrs the oldest inhabitants. Many of the Meos 
were converted in the time of Ala-ud-dfn, and still more emigrated to other 
districts. The Bhars have almost disappeared and the Chir&rs were nearly 
exterminated by the Chaali&ns in the fifteenth century. The first great 
change was due to the disruption of the petty Hindu kingdoms in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. A1 irs then simply swarmed over the western 
parganahs, and shortly afterwards came the Chauh&ns, bringing with them 
Matbfiriya Chaubes, Kuchhw&has, Dh&karas, and other similar followers. 
Like Etawa, the portion of the western parganahs hording on the Jumna was 
full of jungle and was almost impenetrable, and even as late as the reign of 
Bh&hjaban the country around Shikohabad was clothed with scrub and dhdk 
sufficient to afford shelter to numerous bands of dakaits. It would be useless 
repetition to notice the general history of this portion of the Du&b here, and 
I shall, therefore, confine myself to a short sketch of the local history of R4pri 
on the west and Bhongaou on the east, which divided lietween them the 
entire political and fiscal administration of the district nntil the reign of 
Akbar. 

One of the oldest and most important local divisions of the tract comprising 
^ ( the present district of .Mainpuri was Hapri, so called 

from the town of that name, now represented by the 
village of R&pri, on the left bank of the Jumna, in parganah Shikohabad. 
Local tradition says that Rdpri was founded by Rao Zorawar Singh, also 
known as Rtipar Sen, who made it the head of a petty kingdom comprising 
the behar or ravines of the Jumna and the country now divided amongst the 
neighbouring parganahs of Shikohabad, Mustafabad, Qhiror, and BarnkbaL 
After the defeat of Jaichnnd of Kanauj by Muhammad S&tn, in 1194 A.D., at 
Chandw&r, in parganah Firozabad, a little to the north of Rapri, the victorious 
army proceeded southwards along the left bank of the Jumna and attacked 
the Rhja of B&pri at a place about three miles to the north-east of Rapri and 
defeated him. To commemorate the victory, the name of the small villa ge 
where the battle was fought was changed from Karkha to Fatehpur, a warn* 
which it retains to the present day. Rapri thenceforward became the head-quar- 
ters of an ikta or fief, and continued to be the seat of government for several 
centuries under successive Musalmin rulers. One of the earliest monumen tal 
records connected with this period is ao inscription on the idgeh* at fiipri, 

> Blochmann, Prcc. A. 8. B., August, 1878. The tablet njeaaurea live feet by two feet int 
consists of four Uses. The letters are thick and clumsy. The inscription refers to the and 
of m H, when Malik Ki»t came heck to Debit laden with the spoils of Mala bar and ■&*».% 

. f»Miaader. 
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which bears date in the reign of Ala-ucUdin Khilji and runs as fol- 
lows 

i y uIoai j ^ ctil 

j ^llaUI ^fWly^ o.j>U# &j 

i*y* vJbAL»*Jl^S 1 ^ fcUl^*ii> | ^SV1 a1m* 8^j 

# *7i»«.U* y y£*0 (^Juk.1 &JL* u3y'i*+l)yf& 

"The building of this noble work (took place) by the grace of God and the assistance of the 
Almighty and the favour of the Lord, during the time of the reign of the second Alexander, 
Ala-ud*dunya waddm, who is distinguished by the kindness of the Lord of worlds, Abul Muzaffar 
Muhammad Shah the king, the helper of the Commander of the faithful, and during the governor* 
ehip of tiro mean slave of his Majesty Kafur, the Royal, may God accept it from them and may 
God give them an excellent reward ’ -in the middle of the blessed month of Ramazan (may God 
Increase its honour !) of the year 7i l. (Knd of February, 1312 A.D.) M 

In 1414 A.D., Hasan Khan was Amir of Rapri, and his brother, Malik 
■ , , , Hamza, resided there. 1 In 1426 A.D., Ibrahim Shah 

Sharki or Jaunpur was driven across the district to 
Riipri by the royal forces, and was defeated in a pitched battle to the west of 
the Jumna, The Jaunpnr army retreated again by Itdpri to tlieir own 
country, and were pursued by the enemy as far as Batesar. The Amir of 
Rapri seems to have made common cause with the Clmuhans, Rathors, and 
Bhadauriyas in the rebellions which occurred, year after year, at this time, for 
we find that, in 1429-30, the fief was taken away from Hasan Khan and was 
given to his brother, Malik Hamza, who had wisely attached himself to the 
imperial interests. Riipri probably remained in this family for some years, 
for on the accession of Bahlol in 1450 A.D., we find Kutb Khan, son of 
Hasan Khan Lodi, in possession of Rapri. Under the vigorous government of 
SultAn Bahlol (1450-1488 A.D.) some attempt was made to introduce a 
semblance of order not only amongst tbe Hindu princes of the middle DuAb, 
but also amongst the local Muhammadan governors, who often showed them- 
selves more inclined for rebellion than obedience. Bahlol’s life was spent in 
fighting with Jatmpnr, and Mainpuri and Eti'iwa were often the scene of 
moving camps of partizans of either side, and often supplied large n urn tiers of 
mercenary troops to both Dehli and Jaunpnr. During the disorders that 
arose in the last reigns of the Sayyid dynasty, Kutb KbAu Lodi assumed 
independence in RApri, and Rai Part&b, the head of the Chauhans, held 
Bhongaon in Mainpuri, FatiAli in Eta, and Kampil in Farnkhabad. When 
Bahlol resolved to seat himself on the throne, one of the first oonsulted by 
Sultdn Ala-ud-dfn was RAi PartAb of Bhongaon and his friend Kutb 
Lodi of RApri. They replied to the SultAn that if he would degrade Hamid 
Ithin, the wazir, they would wrest some parganahs from the hands of ihm 
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nobles and hand them over to the Sultan.' u Accordingly, Sult&n Ali-ud-din 
ordered Hamid Kh&n to be confined, and then marched from Debli to 
Burh&nab.d and encamped near Amroha. Kutb Kh&n, Isa Kh&n (the Turk- 
bacba governor of Koil and Jaiali), and Rai Part&b came there to pay their 
respect* and promised to mako over forty parganahs to the Sultiin on con- 
dition that he would put Hamid Kh&n to death. Part&b incited the Sult&n 
to slay Hamid Khan because the Kh&n’s father in former days had plun- 
dered his estate and seized his wife.” Ala-ud-din, foolishly for himself, 
embraced the cause of the injured husband, but Hamid Khan escaped, and 
Bahlol Lodi, seeing his opportunity, pounced upon Dehli and seized the throne. 
Thus the rape of the Chauhanin R&ui of Bhongaon was the proximate cause 
of the change from the Sayyid to the Lodi dynasty. Bahlol engaged many 
Afghans from Roh amongst his troops, the same who some three hundred years 
afterwards gave their name to Katehir, the modern Rohilkhand. 

After the defeat of the Jaunpnr forces near Dehli, in 1452 A. D., Bahlol 
made a royal progress throughout his dominions. He 
Kutb Kbau and ltai Partdb. p rocee( j et l southwards through Koil and Eta to Main- 

pur i, where he confirmed Rai Part&b “ chief of the zamind&rs in those parts,” 
in possession of Bhongaon (Bhuiog&nw). From thence he went to the fort of 
lt&pri, still held by Kutb Kh&n in open defiance of bis clansman. Kntb Kh&n 
resisted, but his fort was speedily captured. Khan Jah&n, after making a solemn 
promise of safe conduct to Kutb Kh&u, brought him into the king’s presence, 
when he also was confirmed in his jtigira, which apparently nominally comprised 
Et&wa, Chand&war, and R&pri. In the meantime, Mahmud Sharki of Jaunpnr, 
dissatisfied with his defeat near Dehli, and incited by the remonstrances of 
Malika Jalmn, the chief lady of his harem and a relative of Ala-ud-din, led 
himself a considerable force against Sult&n Bahlol and encamped in the country 
about Etawa. On the first day both armies engaged in hostilities. On the 
second, Kutb Kh&n and Rai Part&b induced the rival Snltans to agree to a 
treaty of peace, on tbe basis that the possessions of Mnb&rak Sh&h, king of 
Dehli, should be left in the hands of Sult&n Bahlol, and those which Sult&n 
Ibr&him of Jaunpnr had held should be left in the possession of Snlt&n Mah- 
mtid; also that seven elephants which had been captured from Fath Kh&n , in 
the battle near Dehli, should be returned, and Shamsabad should be given up 
to one R&i Karan, son of the R&i of Gwaliar. The truce was short-lived, for 
though Bahlol wrote to Juna Kh&n, the Jannpur governor in Shamsabad, to 
deliver that town to his own agent, R&i Karan, he was finally obliged to advance 
in person and expel the Jaunpuris by force of arms. 

Sult&n Jfahmud hearing of these transactions came up in force and was op- 
Tha Jftospwte in Main- P ose ^ by Bahlol. In the skirmishes which took place, 

Kutb Kh&n, son of Isi&m Kh&n and firs*. aL - 
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Bahlol, was taken prisoner and sent to Jaunpnr, where he remained in capti- 
vity for seven years. The war was put an end to by the death of Sult&n Mah- 
mud, and peace was restored for a time on the former basis. A lady was again 
the cause of the renewal of the struggle, for no sooner had Bahlol arrived at 
Dehli than he was intreated by Shams Khatun, the sister of Kntb Khan and 
chief lady of the harem, to make some effort to release her brother. She even 
threatened to kill herself and forbade the Sultan to take sleep or repose of any 
kind until her request was complied with. Bahlol set out at once in pursuit of 
Muhammad Sh&h, the successor of Mahmud, and on the other hand, Muhammad 
Shah advanced from Jaunpur to meet him and took possession of Shamsabad. 
Although R&i Partab had formerly sided with Bahlol, the success of the 
Jaunpur king now induced him to change sides. Muhammad Shah reached 
Surseni by uninterrupted marches, while Bahlol encamped in the parga- 
nah of R&pri, which adjoined Surseni, and fighting took place for some 
days betweeu the two armies. ‘‘Dining these transactions, Husain Khan, 
a younger brother of Muhammad Sli&h, sent Suli&n Shah and Jal&l Kh&n 
Ajodh&ni to inform Muhammad Sh&h that the troops of Sultan Bahlol in- 
tended to make a night attack ; that 30,000 horsemen and thirty ele- 
phants had been detached for the purpose, and Lad taken up a position on the 
banks of the Jliarna. Sultan Muhammad, on receiving this news, sent a division 
of his troops to oppose them. Prince Ilusain Khan desired to take his brother 
Sh&hz&da Jal&l Khan with him, and sent a man to call him ; but Sultdn Sh&h 
remonstrated against the delay, representing that Jal&l Kh&n might oome up 
afterwards. Upon this, they went off in the direction of the enemy. It so 
happened that Sultan Bahlol ’s army was prepared for these movements ; so that 
when Prince Jal&l Kban, in obedience to the summons of Husain Kh&n, had left 
the army of Muhammad Sh&h and started for the Jharna, he found himself in 
the presenco of the Sult&n’s troops instead of Husain Kh&n’B. Thereupon 
Sult&n Bahlol’s men seized Jalal Kh&n and brought him into the presenco of 
their sovereign, who Imprisoned him, determining to retain him as a hostage 
for the safety of Kutb Kh&n. Husain Kh 'n, when he hoard of this capture of 
Jal&l Kh&n, being in fear and dread of Muhammad Sh&h, took to flight and 
went to Jaunpur. Muhammad Sh&h was terror-stricken when be learnt 
the capture of one brother aud flight of another, and feared that the latter might 
go and do damage to his interests throughout the country ; but being unable to 
offer any opposition he went to Kauauj, and was pursued as far as the 
Ganges by Sult&n Bahlol, who returned to Dehli after plundering a small 
portion of the baggage and capturing some elephants and bones.’* 
Whilst encamped at Surseni, Muhammad ShAh lmd given orders for th« 
assassination of his own brother Hasan Kh&n, and Bibi RAji, the queen-mother, 
*n revenge for her son’s death, conspired with the nobles and raised tbe prince 
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Husain KhAn to the throne with the title of SultAn Husain. The flight of 
Saltan Husain from the field at Jbarna was no doubt due to orders received 
from Jaunpnr, and on his arrival he at once levied a force and proceeded 
against Muhammad ShAh, and in the battle that took place the latter was slain. 
Again peace was proclaimed, and it was agreed that both parties should remain 
satisfied with their own possessions for four years. RAi PartAb was induced 
by Kutb Khan of RApri to side with Bahlol, and Kutb KhAn, son of Isl \m, was 
released by SultAn Husain, and the prince. Jala l KhAn was restored ny Bahlol. 

Some time after, SnltAn Bahlol recaptured Shamsabad and gave it to RAi 

Karan, and immediately a new cause of quarrel 

Wars with Jannpur. _ „ , , , , , 

soon arose. In one of the numerous actions that had 

taken place Rat PartAb bad taken the kettle-drum and standard belonging to 
Darya Khan, one of Bahlol’s generals, and in revenge for this Darya Khan 
assassinated Narsingh RAi, tho son of RAi PartAb, in spite of tbe opposition of 
Kutb KhAn of RApri. In consequence of this treachery, Kutb Khan, Husain 
KhAn, Mubariz KhAn, and RAi PartAb, having entered into a conspiracy, went 
over to the Sharki monarch. 1 SultAn Bahlol finding himself too weak to resist 
them, went back to Dehli, and leaving Kntb KhAn, son of IslAm, and KhAn 
JahAn and his deputies at Dehli, proceeded to the PanjAb. He had scarcely 
set ont from Dehli when news arrived of tbe approach of the Jaunpnr king with 
a well-equipped force. Bahlol was, at once, obliged to return, and the result 
of the engagement which ensned was a farther trace for three years. This was 
again broken and again renewed, and in 893 H. (1487 A.D.) Bahlol en- 
croached upon the Jannpur parganahs in Farukhabad, Eta, and Aligarh. He 
then went in pursuit of tbe Jaunpur army and was fast approaching them, 
when SultAn Husain faced about and posted himself in tbe village of RAmpanj- 
wAran, which was then attached to Rapri. Again, after some skirmishing, 
a truce was agreed upon, on the old grounds, that each one should remain 
satisfied with his own territory. Malika JahAn, the chief wife of SultAn 
Husain, had previously been captured by SultAn Bahlol in one of hie raids, 
and had been restored by him to her husband. He is said to have treated her 
well and with alt becoming respect, still she thirsted for revenge and incited 
her husband to break the trace and again occupy the Lodi parganahs with 
a large force. This time a desperate battle was fought at SonhAr, now in the 
Eta district, and SultAn Husain, being again rooted, fled to RApri, while SultAn 
Bahlol pitched his camp near the village of Dbupamau and obtained an im- 
mense booty. “ About this time intelligence was received of the deoease of 
KhAn JabAu Lodi, and SultAn Bahlol granted to bis son the tide of KhAn 
JahAn and conferred on him the appointments held by bis father. He then 
went to RAp ri against SultAn Husain and was victorious, after much fighting 
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and slaughter.** Sultan Husain, being defeated, fled across the Jumna and lost 
several of his wives and children in the passage. He retreated then by Gwaliar 
and Kalpi to Jaunpur, while the Afgb&ns occupied Et &wa. Bahlol pursued 
the Jaunpuris southwards and drove them across the Jumna. He then took 
possession of Jaunpur and eventually drove Husain into Bengal. u Bahlol being 
now old,” writes Firishta, “divided his dominions amongst his sons. Jaunpur 
was given to B&rbak Kh&n ; Karra and Manikpur to Alam Khan ; Bahr&ich to 
the Prince Muhammad Farrnuli, known by the name of Kala Pab&r (the black 
mountain); Lucknow and Kalpi to Azam Hum&jun, whose father, Bayazll 
Kh&n, was assassinated by one of his own servants ; Budaun was allotted to 
Kh&n Jaban, one of his oldest officers, and Dehli with several districts in the 
Du&b were conferred on hi > son, Prince Nizam Sh&h, known afterwards 
by the name of Sikandar, whom he now declared his heir and successor. 
After seating Barbak Shah on the throne of Jaunpur, Bahlol proceeded by 
Biipri and Chand&war to Dholpur, and thence by B&ri and Allabapur, a depen- 
dency of Bantambhor, to Dehli. At the close of the rainy season he set out for 
Gwaliar and went thence to Etawa, and while returning to Dehli fell sick at 
Mal&wi, in the territory of Sakic, and died there in the year 1488 A. D. 

Many of the nobles considered that Azam Rum&yiin had the best right to 
Th Iiod" the ^ rone » anc ^ on accession, Sikandar was met by 

a powerful opposition headed by his two brothers. 
Alam Kh&n fortified himself in B&pri, bnt afterwards fled to Patiali, and B&pri 
was given in jrigir to Kli&n Jah&n, or as ho is sometimes called Kh&n Khan&tt 
Lohani. This officer remained a firm friend of his master, and was subsequently 
employed with Alam Kh&n Mew&ti and Khawas Kh&n in a disastrous attempt 
on Dholpur. On the death of Sikandar, in 1517 A.D., Kh&n Jah&n was 
still in possession of B&pri, and it was chiefly owing to his remonstrances that 
the party who supported Jal&l Kh&n agreed to abandon his cause and trans- 
fer themselves to the side of his brother, Ibr&him Kh&n Lodi. Ibr&him, how- 
ever, had none of the virtues of his father Sikandar, and soon disgusted his 
supporters by his severity and cruelty. Darya Khan Lohani, governor of 
Beh&r, Kh&n Jah&n Lodi, and Husain Kh&n Farmuli, broke out into open re- 
bellion in 1519 A.D., and on the death of Darya Kh&n, his son Bah&dnr 
Kh&n was raised to the throne with the title of Muhammad Shih. Meanwhile, 
other malcontents in the Panjib invited the Mughals under B&bar to enter 
India. 1 At the time of B&bar’s invasion, R&pri was held by Husain Kh&n Loh&ni, 
who abandoned it on the approach of the Mughals* (1526 A.D.), but daring 
the troubles of the succeeding year it again fell into the hands of the Af* 
gh&ns. This success was for a very short time, for after the defeat of B4n« 
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Sanga, Bdbar was enabled to send a force to recover Bdpri and Cbanddwar, 
the terror spread by hiB success was such that Etdwa, even, “which had 
never yet submitted to his power, was surrendered by Kutb Khdn, who held 
it.” Etdwa to the south and Firozabad to the north seem now to have 
entirely supplanted Kdpri, the name of which as a separate fief disappears 
from the local histories. Kutb Khdn, son of Sher Shdh wrested Kalpi and 
Etdwa from the Mughals, and during the reign of Sher Shdh and his successors 
Bdpri was often visited by the reigning Sultan, and the remains of noblo 
buildings of this period attest the correctness of die local tradition. Still 
the Pbdtak Ahirs and Mewdtis living along tho borders of the Jumna gave 
Sher Shdh much trouble, and he had once to 6end a body of twelve thousand 
horse to overawe and severely punish them. With the return of Humdyun, 
Mainpuri again came under the Mughals, and the district was divided by Akbar 
iuto the mahals and dasturs already noticed. 

One of the most remarkable events connected with the local history, at this 
Akbar’a campaign in time, is Akbar’s campaign against the Sakit dakaits 
8sk ’ t - in the beginning of 1562 A.D., which is thus recorded 

in the Akbamdmah. 1 “ The people inhabiting tho villages round Sakit, it is 
said, stood unrivalled for their rebellions spirit and ungratefulness, especially 
those of eight plaoes which were collectively called ‘ Athgah.’ The eye of 
the age never saw rebels, thieves, and murderers like them ; they are not only 
themselves disorderly, but keep the villages and their inhabitants in a dis- 
ordered state, and they live a bold sort of life which only fools call bravery. 
The officers of tho district had frequently complained of the inhabitants, 
■when it happened that His Majesty took his way to Sakit in order to hunt. 
Khwajah Ibrahim Badaksbi was at that time jdgirddr of Sakit. The drivers 
fell in with a Brahman of the name of H6pah, and took him to the emperor, 
for he wished to complain of the Sakit people, who had murdered his son and 
plundered his whole property. Akbar, next morning, resolved to punish the peo- 
ple of the place where the robbery bad been committed, and sent a detach- 
ment of drivers in advance. When tho emperor next morning arrived at the 
place, the drivers informed him that the people had all fied. Several detach- 
ments of soldiers were immediately sent oat to hunt down the fugitives, and 
K&ratak, the imperial Mir Shik&r, killed a man and brought another to the 
emperor, who had in the meantime come to the village of Parannkh. Here, it was 
ascertained, the robbers bad collected and resolved to fight. The whole impe- 
rial eamp did not consist of more than one thousand people : but as so many had 
been sent over the surrounding country, the number actually present did not 
exceed two hundred. There were besides about two hundred elephants in the 


1 T ra ns l ated by Mr. Bloohmann ; see P tot. A. 8., IS 74, p. 103 • these dakstte were probably 

Ahirs who were subsequently ousted by Belt IUjp&t». 
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camp. Although the robbers numbered more than four thousand, the emperor 
gave orders to attack their fortification. But no success was obtained, and the 
soldiers, on account of tho heat produced by the conflagration of the houses, 
climbed up the trees for protection. Akbar mounted on his elephant daatkdr and 
rushed forward, but the fire drove him back, and he rode to the rear of the place; 
When the elephant entered the narrow street of the village, a man in yellow ar- 
mour (jaiba ) appeared on the roof of a house. Akbar took him for Rastam Khfin, 
•who had a similar armour, approached the house in spite of the arrows, pieces 
of wood, and stones that flew about, and found that the man in yellow was 
Mukbil Khan, who in pursuing a robber had gone up the roof of a house, where 
he was surrounded by several dakaits. The emperor at once drove the elephant 
to the house, and Bandah A’i, Kuzbegi of Munim Khan and elder brother to 
Sult&n Ali Khald.tr, ran up and speared the rebels. At the same time, the fore- 
foot of Akbar’s elephant sank into a grain-pit, and Jhujb&r Khan, the faujdar, 
who was sitting behind the emperor, fell with force upon Ilis Majesty. But Akbar 
remained cool, managod to get tho elephant out of the hole, and at once drove 
up to the place which the robbers had fortified. Only Raja Bhagwan D&s and 
R6ja Bidhi Chand were with the emperor, who had to ask the former for a 
drink of water. A Hindu struck at Akbar’s elephant, and the sword hitthe iron 
rings, which for the sake of beauty are attached to the tusks, in so powerful a 
manner that the sparks flew about, and the elephant got wild and trampled 
the robber to death. Immediately afterwards, a boy of about fifteen years, 
from fright, threw himself from the roof of a house on the emperor’s elephant; 
Jhujh&r Kh&n was on the point of killing him, when the emperor told him to 
keep him a prisouer. When they reached tho fortified place they saw that the 
officers of the imperial elephants had arrived, but stood perplexed on account of 
the unexpected extent of the fight. They were now ordered to attack the wall. 
A Rajp&t archer aimed seven arrows at the emperor, who caught them with his 
shield : five of them pierced the shield and passed five and three inches (ungli) 
through the back, and two stuck in the shield without passing through the back. 
God’s protection is quite another shield. Al&wal Kh&n, one of the officers of 
the elephants, seeing how gallantly the emperor’s elephant went forward, 
called out, “ Well done ! who are you ? I shall not forget to mention yon to His 
Majesty.” Akbar lifted his visor, showed lvis face, and politely thanked Al&wal 
for his good intentions. At tho same time, T&t&r Kh&n called to the emperor 
not to expose himself to the shower of arrows ; but Jhujh6r Kh&n told him to 
hold his tongue and not direct the attention of the enemy to the emperor by 
calling ont his name. Akbar, still on the same elephant, now broke down tho 
wall and entered theplaoe, joined by three or four other elephants. A, go od 
number of the rebels were killed, whilst others retreated to the house which 

orders to make a hols in the roof of the house ii«f 
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had fire thrown into it Nearly one thousand people were thus consumed by the 
flames of divine fury, 1 ’ Paraunkha is a large village in parg-mah Bewar of this 
district, and lies to the south of the Bewar and Kishui road. 1 There is little to 
add to the local history of the district. The past settlements of the land-revenue 
have been detaile dunder the Etawa district, and the present settlement in ita 
proper place in the present notice. The mutiny alone remains, but the materials 
for the notice are not so goo 1 as in Etawa, and, indeed, can hardly be said to 
exist* 


Tidings of the outbreak of the mutiny at Meerut and of the excitement 
Mutiny at ^ ra reac ^ t( i Mainpuri on the 12th May, 1857, 

and a consultation was held at which it was decided that 
women and children should at once proceed to Agra. Only one family actu- 
ally ivent, and the Magistrate (Mr. John Power) proceeded to enlist some 
Chauh&n Rajputs with the assistance of Ihio Bhawani Singh, cousin of the 
Raja of Mainpuri. Late on the night of the 22ud May, Man>u r Ali, tabsildar 
of Bhongaon, brought news to the Magistrate that the 9th Native Infantry had 
mutinied at Aligarh and had murdered their officers, ard warned him to be- 
ware of the detachment of that regiment then quartered at Mainpuri. 1 
Fourteen females, consisting of the wives of the officers, sergeants, and 
writers, besides a large number of children, were at once sent off to Agra aud 
were escorted part of the way by Mr. James Power and Sheikh Amfri- 
ud-din; they eventually arrived in safety at Agra. Messrs. Cocks and Power 
then proceeded to the Native Infantry lines, where they found Lieutenants 
Crawford and deKanlzow, who at once agreed to march out their men towards 
Bhongaon. Lieutenant dcKantzow went in advance with the main body, and 
Lieutenant Crawford, after leaving a small guard at the treasury and 
quarter-guard, joined him. This was about four o’clock in the morning, 
and shortly afterwards Lieutenant Crawford galloped in and said that his 
men had broken out into open mutiny, had probably killed Lieutenant 
deKantzow, whom they had taken prisoner ; and added, when the question 
was put to him, that nothing more could be attemped, and that he was 
about to ride into Agra. Mr. Cocks, the Rev. Mr. Kellner, and Lieute- 
nant Crawford proceeded to Agra. 


The sepoys were now approaching the station and shouting and firing off 

Defence of the city. th . eir mU3ket *’ Messrs. John and James Power, 

with Dr. Watson, Sergeants Mitchell, Scott, and 
Montgomery, and Mr.McGlone, with a small force of horse and foot aader 
R&o Bhaw&oi Singh, proceeded to the bridge over the Isao, to keep the 
high road open and prevent the sepoys from joining the bad c haracter s 
’The*, ia m PMStukhs in |»Cj wuk M^npnri. bat the Bmme mZ* U, 
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of the city . In the meantime, the mutineers passed round by the d&k 
bungalow and fired and plundered the houses of Sergeant Montgomery and 
Dr. Watson, and the rear-guard, the magazine of which they broke open and" 
carried off the ammunition* They held Lieutenant do Kantzow prisoner, and while* 
the rear-guard was being plundered hia life was in the greatest danger. “The 
men fired at random/’ writes Mr. Power, “ and muskets were levelled at him, 
but were dashed aside by some of the better disposed, who remembered, per- 
haps, even in that moment of madness, the kind and generous disposition of 
their brave young officer. Lieutenant deKantzow stood up before his men : 
he showed the utmost coolness and presence of mind : he urged them to reflect 
on the lawlessness of their acts, and evinced the utmost indifference to hia own 
life in his zeal to make the sepoys return to their duty. The men turned from 
the rear-guard to the kutchery, dragging Lieutenant de Kantzow with them. 
They were met at the treasury by my jail guard, who were prepared to oppose 
them and fire on them. Lieutenant de Kantzow prevented them from firing, 
anl his order has certainly prevented an immense loss of life. A fearful scene 
here occurred. The sepoys tried to force upon the iron gates of the treasury, 
and were opposed by the jail guard and some of the jail officials ; the latter 
rallied round Lieutenant de Kantzow and did their best to assist him, but they, 
though behaving excellently, were only a band of twenty or thirty (if so many) 
and poorly armed against the infuriated sepoys, who wero well and completely 
armed and in full force. It is impossible to describe accurately the continu- 
ation of the scone of the disturbance at the treasury. Left by his superior 
officer, unaided by the presence of any European, jostled with cruel and 
insulting violence, buffotte 1 by the hands of men who liad received innumer- 
able kindnesses from him, and who had obeyed him, but a few hours before, 
with crawling servility, Lieutenant do Kantzow stood for three dreary hours 
against the rcbols at the imminent peril of his life. It was not till long after 
Lieutenant de Kantzow had thus been situated at the treasury that I learnt 
of his being there. I was anxious, with all my heart, to help him, but was 
deterred from going by the urgent advice of Rao Bhaw&ni Singh, who 
Informed me that it was impossible to face the sepoy* with the small force at 
my disposal, and I received at this time a brief noto from Lieutenant do 
Kantzow himself, by a trusty emissary 1 sent in search of him, desiring mo not 
to come to the treasury, as the sepoys were getting quieter, and that my pro-' 
senee would only make matters worse, as they were yelling for my.liib, AM 
this time the most signal service was done by Rao Bhaw&ai Singh, who went 
alone to the rebels, volunteering to use his own influence and persuasion to 
make them retire, and succeeded ably in his efforts ; drew off and then acoom* 
panied the rebels to the lines, when, after a space of time, they broke 
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Ra. 6,000 in money and all the arms, Ac,, they found of use to them. I had 
retired, with the Europeans with me, to the Raja of MainpurPs fort on the 
departure of Rao Bhawaui Singh, according to his advice, and shortly after the 
sepoys left the treasury Lieutenant de Kantzow joined me, and I again took 
possession of the kutcberry. I found on my return, the whole of the malkh&na 
looted, the sepoys having helped themselves to swords, iron-bound sticks, Ac., 
which had accumulated during ages past. The staples of the stout iron doors of 
the treasury had alone given way, but the doors themstdvvs stood firm/* 

The garrison then comprised the officers who had met at the bridge with 
Lieutenant de Kantzow and Messrs. Richards and 
Donovan. Old guns were collected and mounted and 
other arms were received from Agra. On the 29th 
May, Major Hayesand Captain Carey of the 17th N. I. joined the garrison. The 
former officer was Military Secretary to Sir H. Lawrence, and had come by forced 
marches from Lucknow to be under the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
He had under his command three or four troops of an Oudh Irregular 
regiment, with Captain Carey, Lieutenant Barbor of the 20th N. I., and 
Mr. Favrer, a volunteer. Major Hayes had intended ordering his force to 
Fatebgarb, whither he had proceeded from GursnhAiganj, but was dissuaded 
from doing so by Colonel Smith of the 10th N. I, and Mr. Prohyn, the 
Magistrate, at the instance of the sepoys of the 10th N. L He then 
sent orders to Lieutenant Barbor to march to Bhongaon on the 30th of 
May and meet him at Kuraoli on the 31st. The troopers arrived at Bhongaon 
on the 39th anl showed such signs of mutiny that Lieutenant Barbor reported 
them in a letter which, however, was intercepted. In the meantime, news 
arrived that they had not moved on the 31st, and Major Hayes wrote to inquire 
the cause, but received no reply. Mansur Ali, tahsildar of Bhongaon, camo 
late in the evening, bat merely stated that the men were grumbling at the long 
marches they had made, and at the same time gave an accurate description of 
the desponding and dejected stato of the two young officers at Bhongaon. 
Major Hayes resolved to proceed to Bhongaon, but as he was leaving several of 
his troopers arrived. They reported that the force had halted at Bhongaon as 
the men were tired, and they were then proceeding to Sul t&nganj, the 'next 
encamping-ground, to halt there for the night They brought also a letter from 
Lieutenant Barbor to Major Hayes. “ This letter has always appeared a 
mystery to me/' writes Mr. Power; €t it appeared like the continuation of a 
letter previously despatched, and as if the writer were unable fully to express 
his meaning. Lieutenant Barbor stated that the men were then proceeding in an 
orderly way to BultAnganj, and requested Major Hayes not to join the force till 
the following morning, the 1st June. Major Hayes delayed his departure. I 

which is onlv five mile* free* W«i« 
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ascertain the state of the troopers. Mansur Ali returned to me after an absence 
of three hours or so. He reported that the troopers were quiet and contented, 
but he brought no letter from Lieutenant Barbor. I afterwards learnt, beyond 
doubt, that Mansur Ali had never proceeded to Sultanganj, and that his story 
was a mere invention. Had he gone there and made enquiries, he would have 
learnt that the troopers had forcibly compelled their officers to accompany them, 
that a guard was placed over them, and that the party sent to Mainpuri were 
merely intended to deceive Major Hayes and decoy him to Kuraoli. 

a Major Hayes and Captain Carey left me early on the 1st Juno to join 
their force. They found the troopers drawn up on the plain at Kur&oli to 
receive them. As they approached, some native officers rode out to warn 
them off. They saw their danger and turned to escape, and rode for their lives. 
The troopers spread over the plain in pursuit. Major Hayes was overtaken, 
and receiving a deep sword-cut across the face, which penetrated to the brain, 
fell dead from his horse. Captain Carey, though closely pursued, was enabled to 
escape, and got safely back to Main purl. About the same time that Major 
Hayes was thus killed, tlio troopers also murdered Lieutenant Barbor and Mr. 
Fayrer. The bodies of the three unfortunate gentlemen (fearfully mutilated) 
were conveyed to Mainpuri by Lachhman Singh, taiukad&r of Kur&oli, and 
were buried by me in the churchyard at Mainpuri. The murder Lad un- 
questionably been planned at Lucknow, and Kur&oli aeleoted as a favourable spot 
for the perpetration of it. After the murder the troopers made off towards 
Dehli." 

Mr. Power took up his position in the court-house, where the treasury con- 

_ ... tained three lakhs of rupees, and resolved to stand a 

Preparations for h siege. __ ... . . , 

siege in it. News came in of the outbreak at toe 
neighbouring stations of Fatebgarh, Eta, and Et&wa, that the canal escapes were 
opened, and that Europeans had been murdered on the Grand Trunk road. On 
the 25th May lie wrote : — u Without, I hope, being considered an alarmist, 
therefore, I may venture to say our position is not pleasant, but we stand*well 
prepared. All the fanjd&ri (criminal court) records have been taken up to 
the roof of the kutcherry, and being placed behind its railing, forms an excel* 
lent breastwork. This mattor had better be reported to the sudder (chief 
court of justice), but at the same time it may be mentioned that the faujd&ri 
record-room of Mainpuri has undergone a thorough purification by the purpose 
to which its contents have been applied. I may also mention, for the suddens 
information, that a good stout khdnah-jangti midi (judicial record of a case of 
affray) prepared after the sudder’s last and most approved fashion, and thickened 
with false evidence, is an excellent article of defence, and has, by experiment** 
been^found to be bullet-proof. The sam ind&rs of the district continue loyal, 
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is safely kept under tlie charge of R&o Bhaw&ni Singh.” Tt was thus bravely 
and cheerfully that the district officials resolved to attempt the hopeless task of 
restoring order and preserving a semblance of government. Mainpuri, how- 
ever, was unfortunately situated in this respect. It lay on the high road to 
Agra and Dehli, and was the focus on which converged the rebels of the Jh'tnai 
division, Gawnpore, Farukhabad, and Gvvaliar, on their way to the great mu- 
tineer rendezvous at Dehli. Could the district have been preserved from the con- 
taminating influence of the bodies of rebels passing through it, the result might, 
possibly, have been different, but such unexpected treachery and such equally 
inexplicable loyalty was shown by natives in different places during 1857, that 
it would be useless, at this distance of time, to speculate upon what might have 
been had the circumstances been different. 


On the 1st June, the station was reinforced by seventy troopers of the 1st 
• , Gvvaliar cavalry under Major Haikes. and some six or 

fteinforcemeatt arrive. " 

eight Sikh sepoys and ten or twelve men of the 9th 
N. I., who had remained faithful. A telegraph office was opened, and Messrs. 
Boodric, Collins, George Lawrence, and Swan alho came in. An irregular force 
was then levied under Damar Singh, Chliatar Singh, and Puhltid Singh, with 
Lieutenant delvantzow as commandant. These meu behaved well for some time, 
and in a sharp action with the 7 tli Irregulars near Bhongaon lost several men, and 
Lieutenant deKantzow received a severe sword-cut in his head. The rebelswere 


the stronger party and immediately attacked the police-station. The principal 
officer ran off, but Balkishan Jamadar and several privates fell fighting bravely 
in its defence. Shortly afterwards Sergeant Weils and his wife were wounded at 
the toll-bar at Nabiganj, and the former died soon after his removal to Main* 
puri. u In the early part of June,” writes Sir. Power, u our position became 
extremely precainous, as all the surrounding districts broke out into open rebel- 
lion, and Mainpuri remained the only small spot in which authority was up- 
held. We were hourly kept in anxiety. The worst information reached us from 
Cawnpore, Fatehgarh, Lucknow, and Jli&usi, The Trunk Road swarmed with 
mutineers proceeding to Dehli, whose spies intrigued about ns, and whose pic- 
quets reconnoitred our position at kutcherry. The tli&nas, tahsiii schools, bun- 
galows and guard-houses along the Eta branch of the Grand Trunk road were 
burnt, and all Mustnfabad was in rebellion, influenced by the state of the adjoin* 
ing district of Eta. Every night, villages were to be seen burning in all directions 
around us, and every hour brought notice of some heavy affray having 


tc rth <r * t occurred, or tho commission of some fearful murder, 
a O e w * contell d with the treachery of Raja 

Tej Singh on his return to .Mainpiiri* We knew tbst he held nightly 
meetings in the fort at .Mainpiiri and plotted against ns, and that his 


Tpere directions to draw some ^ 
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momentarily expected an outbreak in the jail, and I bad constantly to hear that 
the police had been overthrown or had grossly misconducted themselves in 
different parts of the district. These troubles hourly increased throughout the 
month of June. During this trying time, however, nothing could exceed the 
cheerful energy with which oacli gentleman at Mainpuri and the European ser- 
geants and clerks laboured to uphold our position. Maj*»r Raikes and Cap- 
tain Carey were unremitting in their attention to their men, and never left them. 
Dr. Watson had numerous sick and wounded to attend to, to whom and to our- 
selves ho showed the utmost cons. deration and kiudness. Lieutenant de Kant- 
zow dill Ins best to organize the levies under bis charge, anil undertook any 
other work entrusted to him. Mr. J. W. Power had the charge of the jail and 
of the treasury, and all the miscellaneous work belonging to the office. In 
addition to this work, all these gentlemen patrolled the station and town in all 
directions at night, at uncertain hours. They were always accompanied hy the 
sergeants or clerks of the office, w hose aid in all matters was of the very 
greatest advantage to us. The watchfulness thus evinced, an l the constant 
preparation to resist attack, enabled us, in fact, to keep our position. We 
were also materially assisted by several faithful zamindars and by those native 
officials who remained at their posts. Towards the end of June it became 
manifest that our authority was drawing rapidly to an end. The mounted police 
were insolent and disobedient. The telegraph was nightly cut. The whole 
district was influenced by the rebellion then raging on all sides, and all was 
faithlessness and defection around us. On June the 28th people flocked in 
from Kitrlial and informed us that the Jhansi force had readied that place, 
on the 29th June the advanced guard of this force had reached Mainpuri itself. 
The force consisted of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, of the 12th N. I. 
a large body of other mutinous sepoys, and four or more guns. It was deemed 
absurd our facing them, owing to the state of feeling then existing in Mainpuri. 
The jail broke loose on the morning of the 29tli, and this was effected with 
the aid of RAo BhawAni Singh's men, the jail guard, and jail officials. Nolhing 
could be more disgraceful than their conduct. The place then swarmed with 
every description of villains, who with the collectory sawars and mounted levies 
commenced plundering our property before our eyes. After consigning the 
Government treasure to the joint care of the Raja of Mainpuri and RAo Bha- 
wAni Singh, I left Mainpuri in company with Major Raikes and Captain Carey, 
the sergeants who had joined me, Mr. McGlone, Mr. Collins, and Mr. Boodriel 
We were guarded by the troopers of the Gwaliar contingent, but for whose 
faithful conduct at that time we should not have escaped with oar lives. The 
other officers not above named proceeded to Agra in advance.” 
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Gwaliar without attempting to do any harm to their party, who proceeded in 

safety to Agra. Mainpuri was occupied on the 30th 

The district abandoned. ' •. * , . . . JU , 

by the Jnnnsi force, who plundered and burned every 

bungalow and attempted to sack the town, but were beaten off by the better 
disposed amongst the inhabitants with some loss. The three clerks, Messrs. 
Richards, Lawrence, and Donovan, who had remained behind to save their 
property, were discovered and were barbarously murdered. Throughout 
the district the police behaved badly : many of them sided with the rebels or 
took service with the rebel Raja of Mainpuri. In Sliikohabad, P r&g Datt, 
talisildar, held his charge to the last, and his influence kept the parganah faith- 
ful, although the rebellion was at its height in all the surrounding districts. He 
kept the road to Mainpuri open as long as it was possible, and only retired when 
the rebel Raja, Tej Singh, brought his forco to Sliikohabad. Laehhman Singh 
of Kuraoli kept the police-station there and assisted in keeping the villages on 
the roadside deserted, to harass the mutineers on thoir journey. By his help 
almost all the villages on the Grand Trunk road in the Mainpuri district were 
forsaken, and the rebels were unable to obtain supplies. The district remained 
in the hands of the Raja of Mainpuri until he surrendered himself to Mr. A. 
O. Hume, when it was quietly re-occupied and peace was restored, and from 
1858 to the present day nothing has occurred deserving of further notice here. 

The general observations on the medical history of the Etawa district apply 

^ with equal force to Mainpuri, and all that is necessary 

Medical history. , 

here is to give the local statistics. During 1874, there 

were 340 in-door patients treated in the dispensaries of fcho district, and 5,82.: 

out-door patients. The income for the same year amounted to Rs. 1,631 from 

Government and Us. 736 from private sources; and the expenditure to Its. 2,178. 

In 1874-75 there were 9,680 vaccine operations, of which 8,097 were successful, 

and the effect of 467 operations was unknown. The following statement gives 

the mortuary statistics for a number of years, and is compiled from the annual 

returns of the Sanitary Commissioner 

Mortuary Stati*tic$> 


Medio.1 history. 
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2,167 souls, consisting principally of BlmtoJa Brahmans. Akharpur Atmchha 
possesses a police-station, post-office, a bazar, and a market twice a week* Tbo 
village was formerly of more importance than it is at present, and the site now 
inhabited covers only a portion of wlmt was once a considerable town. The 
site is well raised, and on one si le are the remains of a great brick-and-mud 
fort on the top of a very high mourn!. Chaudhri Juichand of the Farakhabad 
district now owns the fort, and he obtained it from the Kiriir Thaknr, Bhagwant 
Singh of Labhaun, in tbo Shikohabad parganah. The old buildings on tho 
khera were of block kuiikur, and numerous fragments of sculpture have been 
collected and placed in a ruined temple where a fair is held every year. The 
figures discovered represent the various incarnations of Vishnu and other 
similar Vaishnava subjects. 


Alipur Patti, a parganah in tahsfl Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, is 
bounded on the north by the K;ili Nadi, which separates it from parganah 
Aliganj of the Eta district, and on all other sides by parganali Bhongaon of tho 
Mainpuri district. According to the settlement returns of the year of measure- 
ment (1868-69), the parganah hada total area of 19,558acres, of which 13,559 
acres were cultivated (8,012 acres irrigated), 2,884 acres were culturable 
(567 resac under groves), and 3,115 acres were barreu. 

Alipur Patti, although the smallest parganah in the district, still containsexam- 

ples of every class of soil to be found elsewhere. Close 
Physical features. + 

the Kali runs a strip of low alluvial land, subject to 
inundation during the rains and only growing rabi crops. The soil is fair tardi 
equal to that of parganah Ktiraoli, but during the last two years much has been 
thrown out of cultivation, owing to continued and heavy floods in the K61i. 
In dry seasons it yields excellent crops of wheat, but reh occasionally effloresces 
in considerable quantities during years of excessive rain-fall. To the south of 
the tardi is a narrow strip of land running along tho base of the uplands and 
containing the home cultivation of the tardi villages, which are all situated 
along its southern border overlooking the river. Water is close to the surface, 
and the soil is a fair ddmat , possessing much inherent moisture and yielding excel- 
lent crops. Further south come the two sandy tracts around Jagatpur on the 
west and Rajwfinaon the east. The soil here is bad, irrigation is scanty, and 
is usually confined to percolation wells ; the subsoil is bad, and though water is 
not far from the surface, the capability for constructing kucbcha wells is not 
good. The sand often rises in ridges, and liere and there, near the borders of tho 
minor n&f&s, is broken up into small ravines. To the south of the bhur tracts tho 
face of the country again becomes level and the soil changes to a loam. Hero 
water is near the surface, irrigation becomes again possible, kucbcha wells are 
practicable, and the spring-level is often reached. On acoount of these vans* 

• tiou*^ Mr. MoOonaghey divided the n*«*fr*n*h 
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purposes into three tracts. The first comprised six villages in the southern or 
diimat tract ; the second, nine villages in the sandy or bkur tract, and tho third, 
eleven villages along the Kali or tardi tract. The following statement shows the 
soils of each <mle, tie assumed average rent-rate per acre, and the assumed 
rental assets : — 

Soils : their areas and value. 


Diimat circle . 


Tardi circle . 


Bhdr circle . 



The following statement compares the past and present areas of the parga- 
nah : — 
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Cultivation line increased by 4,125 acres, or 43*7 per cent., and irrigation by 
3,146 acres, or 64 6 per cent., since last settlement, whilst tlie proportion of 
irrigation to cultivation is now 59 per cent. Of the irrigated area, 6,763 acres 
obtain their water from wells and 1,249 acres from other sources. The canal is 
at present unknown, but the Lower Ganges canal will soon flow through the par- 
ganah and entirely alter its irrigational capabilties. The culturable waste is so 
poor that little increase in the cultivated area can be expected in future years, and 
it is only in the means of irrigation and the economy of labour that much improve- 
ment can be expected. During the year of measurement (1868-69) khatif crops 
covered 54*5 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and amongst them bdjra occu- 
pied 21*74 per cent, of the whole annual cultivation ; jodr covered 14*5 per cent.; 
cotton, 4*1 8 per cent.; sugar-cane, 3*15 per cent.; indigo, 1 91per cent., and maize, 
2*76 per cent. In the rabi , wheat covered 15*81 per cent, of the whole annual 
cultivation ; barley, 13*82 per cent. ; gojdi and bejhar , 10*08 per cent., and gram, 
2*01 per cent. The large area under kharif crops and the great proportion of 
bdjra shows that irrigation is imperfect and sandy soil exists to a consider- 
able extent, whilst the proportion of cereals in the rabi and of cane and 
vegetables in the kharif show that there must also be a fair amount of good 
soil. 


The first settlement of the parganah gave a revenue of Its. 17,637 ; the 

second, one of Rs. 1 7,592 ; the third, one of Rs. 19,530, 

Fifical history. _ _ _ , _ _ „ _ ' 

and the fourth, a revenue of Its. 20,b8o. In 1840, Mr. 
Edinonstone found a Mr. Birch in occupation as mortgagee of nine villages, as 
owner of two villages, and engaged in monetary transactions with the remain- 
ing fifteen in connection with an indigo concern, and wrote as follows regard- 
ing the state of the parganah: — “ In the parganah as it at present exists, there 
are few estates of a good character and few which have not been either 
mortgaged, sold, or transferred. The existence of an indigo factory at Ali 
Khera, the imprudence with which the zamjud&rs are apt to incur obligations 
without sufficiently calculating their ability to require them, and the advanfc* 
ages which possession of landed property and the uncontrolled command of the 
best soils for the production of the indigo plant confer, have undoubtedly, in a 
great measure, occasioned these alienations ; but the heaviness of the Govern* 
jneni demand has, it is equally certain, in other instances, been instrumental in 
obliging proprietors to resort to mortgage or temporary relinquishment of 
possession, with the object of discharging their liabilities to the State, and at the 
same time saving their villages from irretrievable sale* I visited every village 


in this parganah, and was induced, on consideration of the numerous changes of 
property and possession which have occurred, and the difficulty which, previous 
to Mr. Birch’s admission, was experienced in realising the assessed revenue from 
the majority of them, to allow a small net reduction on the total demand ,” 

— ~ — - ' 'HM 
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Mr. iSdmonstone reduced the demand by Rs. 1,087 and fixed it at Rs. 19,798, 
but the famine of 1837-38 left behind it much more permanent and disastrous 
effects than were anticipated. The demand was revised by Mr. Unwin in 
1845-46, and resulted in a reduction in the revenue of thirteen villages, from 
Bs. 10,191 in 1844-45 to Rs. 7.264 in 1845-46, which, however, gradually rose 
to Rs. 9,601 by 1850-51, and remained at that sum until the end of the settle- 
ment. Mr. Robinson still further reduced the demand, so that the revenue of 
the entire parganah stood at R^ 16,872 in 1845-46, rising to Rs. 13,696 in 
1850-5) ♦ at which sum it remained until the expiration of the settlement. The 
existing settlement was made by Mr. McConaghey, who, as already shown, valued 
the rental at Rs. 44,216, and finally assessed at Rs. 21,890, viz., Rs. 8,480 on 
the dumat circle, Rs. 7,420 on the tardi circle, and Rs. 5,990 on the bhtir circle, 
giving an increase in pure revenue of Rs. 3,195, or 17 per cent. The recorded 
rental for 1275 fasli was Rs. 34,510, or corrected for under-rented land and land 
held on division of produce was Its. 38,098, which had increased between the 
declaration of the assessment (October, 1870) and 1874 to Its. 40,937 and 
Rs. 45,670 respectively. The revenue-rate on cultivation in 1840 was 
Rs. 2-1-7 per acre, of the last year of the expired revenue was Ro. 1-6-0, and 
of the initial year of the new revenue was Re. 1-9-10 per acre. 

The transfers have been few between 1840 and 1870, and those that have 
Transfers taken place can in no way be attributed to the 

severity of the land revenue. Tho nine villages 
mortgaged to Mr. Birch were redeemed before the mutiny. The state- 
ment annexed shows the transfers that took place during the entire cur- 
rency of the expired settlement, and which amounted to 13*49 per cent, 
of the total cultivated area. Eleven entire villages still remain with the old 
proprietors } in ten villages portions amounting to less than a quarter 6hare 
have been alienated ; in two villages half the shares have changed hands, and 
in three villages the entire area has been mortgaged to strangers — 

Transfer statement . 


Mode of transfer. 


Total 
cultivated 
area traus-i 
ferred. 


Reverted 
to original 
owners. 



Private sale. 
Public do., ... 
Mortgage* ... 

Total, 
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Mode of ^transfer. 


Total 

cultivated 

area. 

i 

Total price 
brought. 

Average 

price. 

Revenue* 

Years' 
i purchase of 
the re- 
I venue. 

Private sale, 

: 

s»« 

Acres. 

Rs. 

• •a 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 


Public do., ... 

ft* * 

... 

• •ft 

ft* ft 

... 


Mortgage, ... 


1,104 

1,000 

0 14 6 

1,29$ 

"* •»* 

. 

Total, 

ftft s 

! 1,104 

i .. 

l,0u0 

0 14 6 


*78 

i 

Private sale. 


187 

1,100 

6 0S 

114 

9*65 

Public do 

... 

... 

o o « 




Mortgage, ... 


i 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total, 

- i 

137 

[ 

1,100 

8 0 5' 

1 

,u 

9 65 

Private sale, 

• ft • 

2,138 

46,300 

1 

21 10 6 

2,2»9 

10-80 

Public do., ... 

#•« 

97 

1 1,549 

16 15 6 

155 

9 $9 

Mortgage, ... 


1,983 

j 19,432 

I 

10 0 10 

2,642 j 

i 

7*35 

i 

Total, 

Oft ft 

4,168 

1 r ; 

i 67,381 

I * 

16 2 3 

6,016 

! 

13*41 

Private sale, 


2,275 

1 47 400 

20 13 4 

1 

2,331 | 

20 31 

Public do., ... 

H. 

97 

1 M40 

15 15 6 

156 

9 99 

Mortgage, ... 

• «# 

3,037 

j 23.432 

6 11 7 

4,037 

< 

6*06 

Total, 


5,409 

69,681 

12 13 3 

l " ' 

j 6,5S5 

10 62 


Population. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Alipur Patti contained 67 inha- 
bited sites, of which 39 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
22 had between 200 and 500 ; 3 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; and 3 had between 1,000 aud 2,000. The settlement records show 
that there were 26 separate \ illages during the year of measurement, con- 
taining 67 inhabited sites, giving an average area per village of 75 2 acres 
(521 cultivated), and per inhabited site of 292 acres (199 cultivated). 
The total population, in 1872, numbered 15,236 souls (6,976 females), giving 
508 to the square mile of area and 720 to the square mile of cultivation. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there were 14,734 Hindus, of whom 6,754 were 
females, and 502 were Mu -alm&ns, amongst whom 222 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,506 
Brahmans, of whom 686 were females ; 491 RajpAts, incl uding 208 females ; 
121 Baniyas (60 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 12,616 souls, 
of whom 5,800 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this 
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parganah is the Kanaujiya (1,275). The chief Rajp&t clans are the Gaur, 
Kaciihw&ha, and Chauhdn. The Baniyas belong to the Saraugi (100) and 
Agarwdl sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the 
Lodha (3,901), K&cbhi (2,208), and Cliamar (1,888). Besides these, the fol- 
lowing castes comprising less than one thousand members are found in this 
parganah : — Rali&r, Bharbhunja, Kori, Mahajan, Darzi, Garariya, Kumhar, 
Barhai, Dhobi, Teli, HajpAm, Loh&r, Dhanak, Abir, Khdkrob, Kayaili, Son&r, 
Mali, Bairdgi, Nat, Tainoli, BAri, Banj&ra, Goshiiin, and Ghosi. The Musal- 
m&ns are distributed amongsfc Shaikhs (201), Path&ns (191), Sayyids, and 


Mughals. 

At the settlement in 1840, Rajputs held 44*23 per cent, of the entire number 

of villages in the parganah ; they now bold 38*53 per 
Proprietors. cent., and amongst them ChauhAns possess 22*89 per 

cent. ; Gaurs, 8*43 per cent. ; Kaehhwahas, 6 03 per cent., and Katiyas, 1*13 
per cent. Brahmans have increased their possessions from 23 07 per cent, to 
28*75 per cent., and Kayatlis from 21*16 per cent, to 24*74 per cent., whilst 
Musalmans have acquired a few shares amounting to only 0*29 per cent. Eu- 
rasians, represented by the Birch family, held eleven villages at the last set- 
tlement, amounting to 11*54 per cent, of the entire numlier. They now hold 
but two, Chhachha and Rajwana, amounting to 7*69 per cent. Mr. 8. Birch 
vras one of the officers of Sindliia’s army, and on the breaking out of the Mar- 
hatta war retired from Sindhia's service and received a pension. Ho settled 
in this parganah as an indigo-planter and attained to considerable wealth and 
influence. Of the eleven villages held by Mr. James Birch in 1840, nine which 
he held on mortgage were redeemed, previous to 1857, by the hereditary 
owners. The family has declined much of late years. The Kanaujiya Brah- 
man, Jaichand of Binsiya, owns three villages, and one is held in mortgage by 
a Brahman from L&lman Singh, who purchased it a short time previously from 
some R&yatha who had been sold up for arrears of revenue. Many of the Kay- 
ath proprietors reside in Ali Khera and Ali Patti, and being thus near their vil- 
lages are able to hold seer land iu them and exercise a good personal control 
over their cultivation. One* half the number of villages is held on zamindAri and 
one-half on pattiddri tenure. There were 389 recorded proprietors at the present 
settlement, holding on an average 50*28 acres (34*86 acres cultivated) 
person. The zamind^ri villages average 17 sharers each, and the pattiddri vil- 
lages 13 sharers* Of the 26 villages, 1 7 were owned by non-resident proprietors, 
one entirely by residents# and eight partly by residents and partly by nan-res *- 
dents* 

During tiwyemr of measurement, Lpdhaa (1,103) held. 4,414 acres of the 
Cultivators. cultivated wea, or 8264 per cent, of the whole coliiviir 

tici* i B&kmtm (Wl) Md 2,249 acre*, or lfi*^ 
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cent ; Rajputs (204) held 1,652 acres, or 12*22 per cent.; K&chhis (518) held 
1,522 acres, or 11*25 percent. , and AMrs ( 191) held 1,101 acres, or 8*14 per cent 
The remainder of tbs cultivated area (2,587 acres) was tilled by various castes, 
none of whom held so much as one thousand acres. The following statement 
shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst the various classes of cultiva- 
tors 

Cultivating statistics. 
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Lodhasand Kacbhis are the principal cultivators. 2,425 occupancy tenants 
paid rent in cash, against 56 paying rent in kind, and amongst tenants-at-will 
only 67 paid rent in kind. Owing to the fact that the two best agricultural castes 
predominate amongst the cultivators, the parganah will always be able to bear 
and pay a comparatively high revenue. The average cultivated area per plough 
is 6*87 acres, and the average irrigation per well is about 5 acres. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tins 

Occu tions census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adnlt population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 19 are employed in professional avocations, snch as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 302 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 110 in commerce, in baying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 3,617 in agricultural operations ; 357 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 636 persons returned as labourers and 66 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
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or sex, the same returns give 629 as landholders, 10,210 as cultivators, and 
4,397 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 242 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 8,260 souls. Alipur 
Patti is entered as Patti Alipur in the records of Akbar’s roign, and no changes 
in its area ha ve occurred since 1840. 

Alipdr Patti and Ali Khera, two large connected villages in parganah 
Alipur Patti of the Maiopnri district, lie about 9^ miles to the north-east of 
Mainpuri. The population of Alipur Patti in 1872 was 1,510, and of Ali 
Khera was 1,412. There is a fair market here for bides and blankets, and 
leather buckets for irrigation purposes are made. The hereditary zamindurs 
of Alipur Patti are Sanadh Brahmans, who are still in possession ; and of Ali 
Klicra are a K&yaih fami y of Behar in Parukhabad. In addition to the town 
of Alipur Patti there are six naylas or hamlets sca'tered over the estate. The 
cultivators are chiefly Brahmans, Kachhis, Chamars, and Lodbas. 

Asax 3L1, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, is distant 
3 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 470. The:e is here an 
old residence of tho Chauhan llaja of Mainpuri, and it was from Asauli that 
the family emigrated to Mainpuri. The uncle of the | reseut B ija is zamindtir, 
and the cultivators arc chiefly Musnlmaus and Kachbis. There is a large jhil 
close to the site. 

Azamabad Araon, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, 
is distant 8 miles from Shikohabad and 24 miles from Mainpuri, on the Shikoh- 
abad and Mainpuri road. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,194 souls. 
The site of the village is on an old khera, to the north of which flows the 
Sengar Nadi, hero crossed by a bridge on the Mainpuri road. There are a vil lag e 
school, a small bazar, two sarais, a post-office, and a small station of police here. 
The zaminddrs are Sanddh Brahmans, who reside in Araon, and the cultivators 
arc chiefly Lodhas and Brahmans. There are four hamlets attached to the 
parent village: Imiliya, Satnogar, Bali, and Kacholar. An encamping-ground 
for troops lies within the boundary. 

Bajhkra Buzurg, a considerable village in parganah Mustafabad of the 
Mainpuri district, is situated close to the left bank of the Sengar, on the borders 
of parganah Shikohabad. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,056 souls. 
Bajhera Buzurg is s first-rate Lodba village, well irrigated and highly cultivated. 

Baltigarh, a large village in the extreme south-western corner of par- 
ganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant some 40 miles from 
Mainpuri, to the north of the Agra road and south of the Sarsa Nadi. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 1,096 souls. Baltigarh is now divided into two 
separate villages— Baltigarh Deojit and Baltigarh Baghol. In both villages 
Chaahfos are hereditary eamiudfcrs j in the former Brahmans, Thiknrs, 4 uad 
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Lodhas form tbe bulk of the cultivators, and in the latter Ohauhdns and 
Kfi-hhis. 


Baraga ON, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpari district, is 
distant 24 miles from Mainpuri, in north lat. 27°-15 / -3 /1 ' and east long. 78*- 
44 '-42". The population, in 1872, numbered 1,718 souls. BarAgaon is a 
principal station of the great trigonometrical survey, and the lower or ground 
markstone lies on a mound within the village, a foot below the crest, and is 
surmounted by a tower 45 feet 2 inches high and about 14 feet square at the 
top, with a hollow core and a gallery at bottom for reference to tbe station-mark, 
which shows 573*30 feet above the level of the sea. 

Barn Ah al, a parganah of talisil Karhnl of the Mainpuri district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Ghiror ; on the south by parganah Elawa ; on the 
west by parganah Shikobabad, and on the east by parganah Karhal. Tho 
records show that during the year of measurement (1867-68) of tho present 
settlement the parganah comprised a total area of 50,310 acres, of which 
37,368 acres were cultivated (31,042 acres irrigated), 6,172 acres were cultur- 
able (1,364 acres under groves), and 15,470 r.cres were barren and uncul- 
turable. 


To the north-west and north-east, a small portion of the parganah lies 
to the north of the Sengar, and between it and the 
hjBical fea.uixs. £(awa branch of the Ganges canal. The remainder 

lies to the south of the Sengar and forms a portion of the table-land between 
that river and the Sarsa Kadi. The northern strip assimilates in its soil to the 
dti/nat or loam of Ghiror and Karhal, and, like it, is interspersed with large 
tracts of usar. To the south of the Sengar, the soil agrees with that found in 
Shikobabad and contaius much more silica in its composition ; the drainage, 
too, is more rapid, jbils are of rarer occurrence, and tbe proportion of utar to 
the total area is smaller. High tracts of sand occur in belts rnnning 
parallel to the course of the Sengar, and near its bankB and there the soil is 
poor and the surface uneven and often broken up by ravines. The prevailing 
soil is a light, rich, yellow loam, forming a sort of mean between pure loam 
and sand, and naturally little inferior to loam. In the loam parganahs, to tho 
eaet, the presence of extensive tracts of u tar causes the cultivation to become 
scattered, whilst here, on account of tbe comparative absence of near plains, 
the cultivated area is more compact, the different patches of cultivation lie eioser 
together, and the fields are more regular in shape than in. Karhal. The Sen- 
gar is larger than the Bind and almost equals the lean dn size. It contains 
water, more or less, during the entire year, and has a well-defined bed which 


is not encroached upon by cultivation in tbe ©old-weather. Its ierdt, however, 
is poor and sandy, and the alluvial deposits are not so rich aad {fertile as those 
of the Bind. It is little used for irrigation in the raki season m well feint tils 

Mil. 1 . i, 
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small quantity of water it contains as because of the depth of the depression in 
which it flows. The small stream called the Aganga, which flows through the 
southern corner of the parganah and joins the Sengar in the Et&wa district, 
leases running immediately after the rains, and hence is of no importance for 
irrigation. It, however, affords a fertile strip of alluvial land, and its bed is 
cultivated for the rabi crops. Canal irrigation reaches o nly the strip of 
country lying to the north of the Sengar, and wells, therefore, are the main 
sources of the water-supply. The spring is almost invariably reached even by 
kuchcha wells, except in the high sandy tracts along the Sengar. Water is 
found at a depth of about twelve feet from the surface in the canal-irrigated 
villages adjoining Ghiror and Karhal, whilst in the south-west of the parganah 
it recedes to from 4(Mo 45 feet from the surface. The average depth is from 25 
to 30 feet from the surface of the ground. Kuchcha wells last usually about 
five years and are worked by cattle, and often give two runs. Of the total 
area usually irrigated, or 31,042 acres, wells supply water to 26,452 acres, the 
canal tcT3,773 acres, and the remaining 817 acres obtain water from other 
sources. The roads throughout the parganah, though unmetalled, are good 
and are passable at all seasons. Mr. McConaghey notes that a bridge over the 
Sengar on the Karhal road is necessary to complete communications. There 
are no important marts in the parganah, and the greater portion of its surplus 
produce is sent to Karhal, Sarsaganj, Jaswantnagar, Shikoliabad, Ghiror, and 
Mainpuri. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas of this par- 
ganah : — 
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Theae’ figures show an Mfcorease in cultivation since 1839 of 16*62 per cent, 
end in irrigation of 15*74 per cent., whilst the proportion of irrigation to culti- 
vation has remained the same, being 83*71 per cent, in 1839, against 83*07 
pet* cant, in 1888. 33» following statement shows the soils found to exist at 
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settlement, the average rent-rates applied to them and the value thus 
obtained : — 


Soils. 
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Fiscal history. 


The lharif crop occupied, at measurement, 54*12 per cent, of the total cul- 
tivated area, and in it, sugar-cane covered 3*86 per cent. ; cotton, 8*06 per 
cent. ; jfodr, 22*01 per cent. ; bajra, 10*16 per cent., and rice, 4*36 per cent. 

In the rali 9 wheat covered 16*7 per cent.; opium, 10*17 per cent.; gram, 
6*46 per cent., and <toj<U and bejhar, 4*18 per cent. The proportion of opium 
(6,041 acres) is remarkable. 

The first settlement (1210-1212 fasli) of the villages of Barnahal was made 
at Its. 99,223; the second (1213-1 2J5 fasli) amounted 
to Rs. 1,00,126; the third (1216 to 1219 fasli ) 
to Rs. 1,01,825; the average of five years preceding Mr. Gubbina’ settlement 
in 1839 was Its. 1,02,756; the first year of Mr. Gubhins’ settlement amounted 
to Rs. 8 7,457 ; the second to Its . 88,430, the third to Rs. 88,713, and on the 
expiration of the settlement the demand bad fallen to Rs. 81,980. Notwith- 
standing the severity of the demand, daring the early years of British rule the 
balance-sheet of the parganah shows that the collections were easily realised up 
to 1240-41 fasli (1832-34 A. D.), when over Rs. 10,000 became due, and again 
in 1245-46 fasli (1837-39), when considerably over a lakh and a half of rupees 
were returned a3 uncollected. Mr. Gubbins, while acknowledging that the 
revenue he found was too high, writes that 61 it was less oppressive than in most 
of the parganahs of the district, and bore the reputation of being comparatively 
moderate/’ He adds : — “ The present condition of Dehli-J&khan is better than 
that of Lakbna or Et&wa. The effects of the famine have been less destructive, 
the landholders are not so generally broken and impoverished, nor the labour- 
ing classes so fearfully swept away. Nevertheless, there were many estates 
clearly over-assessed, and very few in vhich an inereabe could be taken. The 
average (revenue-rate on the assessable area) of Rs* x-St- 0 was too high for the 
circumstances of the parganah/’ He found the 107 villages now comprising 
pargtim&k Barnahal paying a revenue of Rs. 1,02,756, falling at Rs* 8-3-4 per 
cultivated acre, an apparently crushing rate* He lowered the demand perma- 
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nently by Rs. 14,043, besides some slight temporary reductions, during the first 
two years of the currency of his assessment. Still it was subsequently found 
necessary to allow still further reductions, amounting to Rs. 6,733 in 38 villages. 
The net result of these successive revisions was a decrease on the revenue of 
the settlement existing previous to 1839 of Rs. 20,776, and it is not remarkable 
that a parganah which had paid over a lakh of rupees for nearly thirty year* 
should have easily paid the reduced demand of Rs. 81,980. The revenue since 
the revision has been easily collected, and the Dais lluiknrs and Sunadh Brah- 
mans, who form the bulk of tho proprietary body, have lost that character for re- 
cusancy attributed to them by Mr. Gubbins. Mr. McConaghey made the exist- 
ing settlement. Mr. Gubbins’ revenue was two-thirds of his estimated rental, 
which must, therefore, have teen about Hs. 1 ,33,000, and taking the revised 
demand, the assumed rental, calculated at one and a half times the demand, 
was about Rs. 1,22,970, falling at Rs. 3-13-5 per acre of cultivation at the revi- 
sion. The recorded rentals in the village papers amounted to Rs. 1,25,198 
for 1264 fasli (1856-57 A.D.) and to Rs. 1,35,385 for 1275 fasti (1867-68;, 
giving an average over the twelve years of Rs l,2y.!59. Taking the recor- 
ded rental for 1275 and valuing seer a ml rent-free land at occupancy rates, 
the corrected rental rose to Rs. 1,43,715, but Mr. McConaghey considered this 
too low a figure, for he found that in many cases the village papers had been 
falsified ; that many tenants held at unduly favourable rates which would bo 
enhanced as soon as the assessments were declared ; that tho seer was better 
than the average, and consequently the valuation at average tenants’ rates was 
too low, and that his own lowly-pitched estimate, based on the application of 
his assumed soil-rates, pointed to a rental assets of Rs. 1,79,969. He finally 
assessed at Rs. 89,310, giving an increase of Its. 7,330, or 8 - 94 per cent, 
and falling at Rs. 2-6-3 per cultivated acre, against the Rs. 3-3-4 of 1839, 
Rs. 2-12-4 of Mr. Gubbins’ assessment, and Its. 2-3-1 of the last year of the 
expired settlement. Between the declaration of the new assessment in Decem- 
ber, 1871 and 187*4, the recorded rental rose to Its. 1,42,853, and valuing the 
under-rented land at occupancy rates, to Rs. 1,55,769, and there can be no doubt 
but that the new settlement must result in great prosperity to the parganah. 

The transfer statements annexed show that excessive alienations have 

Transfers. not tnken l >laoe sinc0 ,ast settlement, and that the prices 

realised have been on the whole high. Compulsory- 
sales were most numerous during the first period, but still the area which changed 
hands waB not excessive* being only about one-eigbteenth part of the whole 
parganah. In the seven years immediately preceding the mutiny the forced 
transfers were very few, but the area transferred by private sale was considerable 
and a great number of mortgages took place, but neither the price* realised 
nor the total area transferred, in the settlement Officer’s opinion sugges* 
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an inordinate pressure of the Government demand* Since 1858, between one- 
fifth and one-sixth of the whole parganah has changed owners from various 
causes, but the prices realised have been comparatively high* Altogether the 
total area transferred during the currency of the expired settlement, exclusive 
of land which has reverted to the original owners, has amounted to 11,800 
acres, or 31*59 per cent, of the entire area of the parganah, as compared with 
13*49 per cent, in Alipur Patti ; 35*19 per cent, in Bewar ; 45 per cent, in Ghiror ; 
21*8 per cent, in Mainpuri, and 20*91 per cent, in Karhal. No transfers have 
occurred in 41 villages ; 4 villages have reverted to the original owners ; 16 vil- 
lages have been permanently alienated ; transfers of more than 15 biswas have 
occurred in 8 ; of between 10 and 15 biswas in 15 ; of between 5 and 10 biswas 


in 17, and of less than 5 biswas in 6 villages. 

Transfer statements . 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Barn&hal contained 250 inhabit* 
4 ed sites, of which 175 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

PopUi&tiwO* 63 had between 200 and 500 ; 10 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; and two had between 1,000 and 2,000, The settlement 
records give 107 distinct villages, having each an average area of 554 
acres (349 cultivated) and 271 inhabited sites, with an average area of 219 
acres (138 acres cultivated). The total population, in 1872, numbered 
42,593 souls (18,617 females), giving 463 to the square mile and 729 
to the square mile of cultivation. Classified according to religion, there 
were 40,792 Hindus, of whom 17,794 were females, and 1,801 were Musalmuns, 
amongst whom 823 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 4,633 Brahmans, of whom 1,983 were 
females ; 2,501 Rajputs, including 1,010 females; 709 Baniyas (302 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes of the 
census returns, which show a total of 32,949 souls, of whom 14,499 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya 
(2,321). The chief Rajput clans are the ChauhAn (599), Bais (312), Gaur 
(256), Tank (373), Bhadauriya, Tanwar, Db&kra, Riithor, ParihAr, Katehiriya, 
and Gahlot. The Baniyas belong to the Saraugi (244), Agarwal, Awadhiya, 
Ajudhiyab&si, and Rastaugi sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Kahar (1,226), KacLihi (5,754), Kori (1,013), Mab&jan 
(1,064), Chamar (5,798), Barhai (1,136), Dhanak (1,002), and Ahir (7,491). 
Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members 
are found in this parganah : — Lodha, Bharbhunja, Darzi, Gadariya, Kumhitr, 
Dhobi, Teli, Hajjam, Loh&r, Kh&krob, Nunera, KAyath, Sonar, M&li, BairAgi, 
Khatfk, Nat, Tatnoli, B&ri, Baryara, Jogi, and Goshain. The MusalmAns are 
distributed among9t Shaikhs (803), Sayyids (111), and PathAns (642). 

In 1840, Rajputs owned 47*57 per cent, of the total number of villages now 
comprising the parganah, and at the recent settlement 
they owned 41*16 per cent. Amongst them, Bais now 
own 15*24 percent. ; Chauh&ns, 1C*98 per cent. ; Baghels, 6*54 per cent. ; Gaurs, 
3*23 per cent., and Tanks, 2*26 per cent. The remaining Iiajpiifc proprietors 
belong to the Rathor, GakarwAr, DhAkra, Badgujar, and KirAr clans. Brahmans, 
as a body, have increased their possessions, during the currency of Mr. (Gubbins* 
settlement, from 27*89 to 33*51 per cent, of the entire number of villages, and 
amongst them SanAdhs now own 31*32 per cent. Baniyas have also added to 
tfeei r possessions, holding now 3*06 per cent, of the total number of the villages, 
against 0*93 per cent* in 1840. Abirs now hold 12*44 per cent. ; Mahajans, 
3*9 ; KAyAths, 8*78; and MusalmAns, 2*05 per cent, of the villages in the par- 
ga a a h . The Raja of Tirwa, in the Farukhabad district, is the only Baghel 
zaxnSndAr. The SanAdh Brahmans and Bais Rajputs are the eld Chaudhris of 


Proprietors. 
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the parganah and still hold nearly half' of it. There are, altogether, 1,106 pro- 
prietors, of whom 826 hold seer lands ; 32 villages are owned by cultivating 
proprietors ; 45 by non-residents, and 30 by a mixed proprietary. The average 
area in the possession of each sharer is 53*62 acres, of which 33*79 acres are 
cultivated. The Bais and Sarmdh proprietors have lost their old character for 
recusancy in the payment of the Government demand, a result chiefly due to 
the light assessments winch the parganah has enjoyed during the last 30 years. 

From the settlement records, it appears that Ahirs (1,961) held, during the 
^ year of measurement, 10,078 acres, or 27*01 per cent. 

of the cultivated area ; Brahmans (1,860) held 7,043 
acres, or 18*87 per cent. ; Rajputs (863), 5,226 acres, or 14 per cent. ; Kachhis 
(1,216), 4,996 acres, or 13*39 per cent. ; Cliamdrs (709), 2,591 acres, or 6*94 per 
cent., and Garariyas (376) held 1,526 acres, or 4 per cent. The remaining 5,862 
acres of the cultivated area is distributed amongst a large number of castes, 
none of whom individually occupy one thousand acres. The following state- 
ment shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst each class of cultivators, 
the average area held by them, and the average rent paid by each class: — 

Cu l tivating statistics . 



- 1 — i 

Number of holders. 

Paying rent in kind. 

Paying rent in cash. 

Cash rental of area 
in column 4. 

Rate per acre deduc- 
ed from columus 4 
and 5. 

Average holding. 

Percentage which 
total of columns 3 
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6*338 
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21,252 

90,464 

4 4 1 

4*388 
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(3.) Held by tenants-at-will, 

2,323 

17 
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3,6167 

3 13 10 
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25*08 

(4.) Zamindars* mudfi, 

1,152 

•at 

961 

290 

0 4 10 

*835 

2 57 

(5.) Cultivated gardens and 
fa How at attestation , . . . 

... 

• •• 

410 

... 


••• 

1*09 

Total 

9,167 

24 

3 7,344 

1,42,853 

3 13 2 

4*076 

100 00 


7,168 

24 

30,605 

1,26,631 

4 2 2 

i 4-273 

81*97 


Produce rents are practically unknown, only nine persons being recorded as 
holding on division of crops. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen- 
sus of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than 15 years of age), 269 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the hike ; 1,121 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 

carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ,• 655 in commerce, in buying# ■ sel ling, 

_ ^ .... , . 


Occupations. 
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keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods; 9,523 in agricultural operations; 1,552 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
animal. There were 1,856 persons returned as labourers and 317 as of no specified 
occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same 
returns give 2,845 as landholders, 23,154 as cultivators, and 10,594 as engaged 
in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which 
are confessedly imperfect, show 563 males as able to read and write out of a total 
male population numbering 23,970 souls. Barnahal formed a portion of Dekli- 
dukhan in 1.839, and was asssessed with it in the Etsiwa district. After the 
mutiny, the 107 villages now comprising the parganah were transferred to 
Mainpuri and were formed into a separate j>arganah under the name Barnahal. 

BaunXhal, a largo village in the parganah of the same name in the Main- 
puri district, is distant 20 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, 
numbered 1,356 souls. There is a second-class police-station and a post-office 
here. Barnahal now gives its name to the old parganah of Bibamau, formerly 
known as Delili-Jtikhan. 


Bkwar, a parganah of tahsfl Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Shamsabad of the Farukhabad district ; on the south 
and west by parganah Bhongaon, and on the east by parganah Kishni-Nabigan j. 
According to the measurement returns (1808-09) of the present settlement, the 
parganah then contained a total area amounting to 28,029 acres, of which 
11,324 acres were cultivated (9,775 irrigated), 4,509 acres were culturable 
(1,048 acres under groves), and 2,361 acres were barren and unculturable. 
The Kali Nadi forms the northern boundary of the parganah and separates it 
from Farukhabad. It forms a belt of low-lying allu- 

I'hvKicftl features " ° 

vial land inundated during the rains, but usually 

dry enough in November to admit of raid crops being sown. It contains much 

inherent moisture, and water is seldom farther than from four to eight feet 

from the surface. Irrigation is seldom had recourse to except for sugar-can© 

and garden produce and wheat in dry seasons. Small kuchcha wells, called 

choif/asy are dug at a small expense and are worked by dhenklisy but last only 

until the commencement of the ensuing rains. In a year of drought like 1869 

this tract produced excellent crops, but in a year of excessive rain, like 1874 

and 1875, great injury is caused bj' the lengthened and heavy floodings from 

the river. To the south of the tardi strip runs a belt of high and uneven sandy 

bhdr 9 nearly all unirrigated with the exception of some isolated level spots where 

villages have generally been planted. Further south, the country becomes 

level again and the soil improves by cultivation, and in places where the sub* 

* stratum admits of it, kuchcha and pukka wells, worked by o^le, exist. The 

. " tk® dtimat of the western parganalis, $nd is merely a 
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superior kind of bMr known as pira or piliya where good, and as tikuriya where 
indifferent. The latter soil is fairly distinct and has a crisp feel when trodden 
on by which it is easily distinguishable from the former. In many villages of 
this tract, the home-lands have now been worked up by constant irrigation and 
manure to an equality with those of real ddrnat villages. The averagedepth of 
water from the surface in the level tracts is 20 feet. The prevalence of bhuSr, in 
many plaoes infested by the destructive weed kdns , is due to the fact that the 
Isau and the Kali approach each other more closely here than in any other of 
the parganahs of Mainpuri. The only patch of real loam is in the south-eastern 
corner of the parganah, and with this exception and the lands along the K&Ii and 
bordering on jhils and ponds, the wbolo area comprises sand of varying quality. 
Pure sand is, however, most prevalent and is often barely fit for cultivation. 
Utar plains occur only in the small dumat tract and give place elsewhere to 
sandy ridges or stretches of bhur which have been thrown out of cultivation by 
the presence of Adas grass. There are few jhils, and at present no canals, but 
the projected Lower Ganges canal will fully supply the wants of the unprotected 
area. 2,398 acres are returned as irrigated from jhils and rivers and 7,377 acres 
as watered from wells of the total habitually irrigated area. Kuohcba wells 
seldom reach the spring-level, and, in many places, even pukka wells cannot be 
constructed. In the strip lying between the Kali tardi and the level southern 
tract, lever wells can only be used, and these are only fed from percolation, and 
yield, therefore, a scanty and variable supply of water. The subsoil throughout 
this tract is unfavourable to the construction of wells with one single and 
remarkable exception. Mr. McConaghey notes that close to the village of 
Husainpur there is a narrow strip of firm subsoil, capable of supporting wells, 
which, though only a few yards in width, extends from the Kali to the Isan in 
a direction perpendicular to their course. All along this line crowds of wells are 
seen, whilst to the east and west of it only a few percolation wells are possible. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas of this par- 
ganah : — 


Comparison of former 
and pvooent area*. 
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Cultivation has increased since 1885 by 8,808 acres, or ♦208 per 
irrigation by 4,484 acres, or 84*75 per cent. The proportion of 
tivation ikfMi also risen from 30*88 per cent. in I 88 JK 0 4#*S8per cent 
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The revision made by Messrs. Unwin and Robertson in 1844 affected 38 
e .. t estates, with a revenue of Bs. 16,756, and their reports 

show that, during the previous seven years, the cultivated 
area had fallen from 12,546 acres to 7,817 acres, or by 37*7 per cent., in those 
villages. Taking the statistics of 53 villages for 1844-45, we find that theoulti 
vation had fallen from 14,427 acres to 9,084 acres, or by 37*03 per cent, since 
18£5, so that, all round, the loss during those years cannot be under 37 per cent, 
of the total cultivation. The increase therefore between 1844-45 and 1868-69 
must be close upon 90 per cent. In 1850-51, Mr. Raikes gave the cultivated 
area at 19,110 acres, or only 1,989 acres below the present standard. At the 
recen t settlement, Mr. McConaghey adopted only two divisions of soils, the home- 
land and the outlying land or bar ha. The former he divided into three classes : 
first quality irrigated, second quality irrigated, and dry. The first class occurs in 
those villages where there is either a marked superiority in soil, or where the 
cultivators belong chiefly to castes celebrated for their industry and skill in culti- 
vation; the second class comprises all the remaining irrigated home-land, and 
the third class all the dry area. The primary divisions of the barha or outlying hdr 
land is into irrigated and dry. The former division is still further distinguished 
by the natural soils ; the first quality comprising dti mat and good pira, while the 
second quality embracos all the inferior plra , tikuriya, and pure bhiir. The unirri- 
gated barha has three sub-divisions ; the first quality containing level dumat and 
superior pira; the second quality embracing level, inferior, pira, tikuriya , and 
bhur y and the third comprising the uneven tikuriya and bhur, to be found chiefly 
to the south of the K&li tavdi tract already noticed. The tarai land of the EAli 
and jhiis has also been separated and divided into irrigated and dry : in the former 
class is included all land for which water, if required, is available from wells, 
rivers, or ponds during the latter part of the rabi season, and all other tardi land 
is entered as dry. The above remarks sufficiently explain the following statement, 
which shows the area of each class, its average rent and assumed rental value : — 

Soil statistic*. 
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These figures give a total cultivated area of 21,060 acres, an average rent- 
rate of Us. 2-10-6 per acre, and an assumed rental of Rs. 55,957. The rent-rate 
thus found is 49 per cent, above that adopted in 1844-45, and Mr. McConaghey 
attributes 30 per cent, of this increase to an absolute rise in rents and 19 per 
cent, to increase in irrigation. During the year of measurement, the kkarif 
crops covered 57-47 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and amongst them 
sugar-cane occupied 1*65 per cent, of the whole area under the plough ; bdjra , 
26*43 per cent. ; jodr, 8*27 per cent.; maize, 4*85 per cent.; cotton, 2*2 per 
cent. ; moth, 9*01 per cent., and indigo 0*51 per cent. In the rabi, wheat 
covered 12*93 per cent, of the entire annual cultivation; barley, 16 61 per cent. ; 
gojdi and bejhar , 9*3 per cent., and gram, 1*15 per cent. Moth and bdjra, charac- 
teristic of a poor soil, are hero at their maximum in the district. 

The first assessment of the parganah as constituted in 1802-03 amounted to 
Rs. 11,867, which was left unchanged at the second 
i *ACftl history. settlement. At the third the revenue was raised to 

Rs. 15,986, and with some variation remained near that sum, eventually rising 
to Rs. 17,693 on an average of five years preceding 1836. Mr. Robinson 
raised the demand for 1836 to Its. 19,824, including the revenue of two resumed 
mudji patches in Bewar khas and falling at Re. 1-4-8 per acre on the cultiva- 
tion. Notwithstanding this light assessment, the turbulent Bais proprietors 
threw up their engagements in 10 out of the 33 estates comprising the’parganah, 
in the hope of compelling a reduction. These estates were let in farm, but the 
drought of 1837-38 coming so soon afterwards obliged the authorities to under- 
take a complete revision, which was carried out by Mr. Unwin under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Robinson. Between 1835 and 1844, as already noticed, 37 
per cent* of the entire cultivated area became waste, leans grass increased, sales 
and farms for arrears were numerous, and, in most eases, purchasers were not 
to be found, and Government was obliged to buy in the estates. Taking the 
53 villages for which we have the statistics of the revision, we find that 9,084 
acres were cultivated, and paid a revenue of Rs. 13,639, falling at Re. 1-7-1 1 
per acre for 1845, against Re. 1-4-6 per acre at Mr. Robinson’s settlement, 
the difference being due to the fact that all the bad land was thrown out of culti- 
vation at the revision, and the remaining good land wa 9 able to pay a higher 
rate. The general rent-rate from the village papers, in 1835, was Re. 1-12-0 
per acre, and in 1845 was Rs. 2-1-3 per acre, which shows that both officers 
took the same proportion of the rental assets in calculating the demand. Mr. 
Unwin’s revised demand on the entire parganah commenced with a redaction 
of Rs. 5,476 in 1845-46, or a demand of Rs. 14,347, which gradually rose to 
Rs. 16,826 in 1850-51, and wonld have remained at that figure to the end 
of the settlement had not remissions been made on account of land taken tip 

Sc i P^vqgrposeB, "hioh. brought down the mtm M 
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last year of the aettlment. The revenue of the nine villages added to tbo par- 
ganah since last settlement was Its. 3,130, reduced to Its. 2,818 in 1850-51, 
and amounting to Rs. 2,816 during tlie last year of tho settlement, giving 
Us. 19,307 as the revenue of the whole parganah as it now stands in 1868*69. 
Prior to assessment the recorded rental was Rs. 39, 241, or corrected for under- 
rented land at occupancy rates, and land held on division of produce at cash 
rates, it amounted to Rs. 45,083. Mr. McConaghey’s assumed soil rates, as 
already seen, gave a rental of Rs. 55,957, on which he ultimately assessed at 
Rs. 24,940. 

Statistics of incidence . 
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0 14 3 
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The increase in pure revenue has therefore been Us. 5 , 033 , or 29*17 per cent., 
and in revenue with cesses has been Rs. 7,060, or 34*65 per cent. jSince tho 
new assessment was declared, in October, 1870, the recordod rental has risen 
to Rs. 4.7,433, or by Rs. 8,192, and corrected for land still under-rented to Rs. 
56,800, or by Rs. 11,717 — facts which show that the new assessment combined 
with the proposed introduction of the Ganges canal will enable the proprietors 
to tide over any temporary difficulty from the inclemency of the seasons that 
may befal them. 

The following statement shows the transfers that took place between 1840 
Transfers and 1869-70, divided into three periods. During the 

first period, transfers took place in 13 villages ; during 
the second period in 11 villages, and during the third period in 42 villages. In 
16 villages no transfers have taken place since 1840 ; in 22 villages less than five 
biswas have changed hands; in 6 villages between five and ten bis was; in 6 villages 
between 10 and 15 biswas ; in 6 villages between 15 and 20 biswas, and in 8 
villages the entire rights have been alienated. Altogether 35' 19 per cent, of 
the cultivated area has been transferred. Except the compulsory sales daring 
the disastrous period snoceeding tho famine of 1837-38, few transfers occurred 
previous to the mutiny. Daring the last twelve years a large area has ohanged 
hands, bat prices have risen considerably, and the cause cannot be attributed to 
aiir prepare of the revenue, for purohtwera have given, nearly twice thfe average 
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price for the poor land of Bewar that they have giveu for the superior land of 
Ghiror and Mainpuri: — 

Transfer statement. 
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According to the census of 1872 , parganfch Bewar contained 113 inhabited 


sites, 


», of which 89 had less than 800 inhabitants; 


Population. 

20 had between 200 and 500; 3 had between 500 and 
*** between 2,000 and 3.000. ... The. . whImm 
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that during the year of measurement (1868-69) there were 65 separate villages, 
of which nine were uninhabited, giving an average village area of 431 acres 
(324 cultivated). There were 126 inhabited sites, having an average area of 
222 acres (167 acres cultivated). The total population, in 187 2, numbered 
18,040 souls (7,724 females), giving 430 to the total area and 547 to 
the square mil e of cultivation. Tliero was an average of 278 inhabitants 
to each recorded village and 143 to each inhabited site. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 17,429 Hindus, of whom 7,463 were females, 
and Oil Musalmnns, amongst whom 261 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,468 
Brahmans, of whom 643 were females ; 3,07 1 Rajputs, including 1,182 females ; 
184 Baniyas (84 females), whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 12,706 
souls, of whom 5,554 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division 
found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya (1,118). The chief Rajput clans are 
the Bais (1,786), Gaur (350), Chauhan, Bachhal, Katehiriya, Chandel, Ujain, 
Nikumbh, and Baghel. The Baniyas chiefly belong to the Agarwal sub-divi- 
sion. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kacbhi (2,361), 
ChamAr (2,641 ), and Gbosi (1,860). Besides these, the following castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Lodha, KahAr, 
Bbarbhunja, Kori, Mahajan, Darzi, Garariya, Kamhar, Barhai, Dhobi, Teli, 
Hajjain, Lohf:r, Dhanak, Khakrob, Nunera, Kayath, Son.ir, Mali, BairAgi, 
Kbatik, Babeliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, GoshAin, and Khatri. The Musalrrans 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (258), Pathans (167), and Sayyids. 

At the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, Rajputs held 92*31 per 

cent, of the total number of the villages ; in 1869 
Proprietors. ,, „ 

they held 83*4 per cent., und amongst them, Bais held 

68*21 per oent. ; ChauhAns, 8*77 per cent; Baghels, 3*46 per cent. ; ParihArs, 
2*07 per cent., and RAthors and Gaurs, 0*89 percent.. Brahmdns have in- 
creased their possessions from 1*54 per cent, to 8*06 per cent., and KAyaths from 
6*15 per cent, to 7*14 per cent., whilst Tamolis, AMrs, and Musalmans have 
acquired 1*4 per cent. Of the 65 villages in the parganah, 21 aro held on 
zamindAri tenure, 41 on pattidAri, and three on bhayacliara tenure. There 
were 1,391 recorded proprietors at settlement, giving an average holding of 20 
acres, of whioh 15 acres were cultivated, to each proprietor. There were 34 
cul tivating and 229 non-cultivating proprietors in the zamindari villages ; 549 
cultivating and 354 non-oul tivating proprietors in the pattidAri villages, and 5 
cultivating and 220 non-cultivating proprietors in the bhAyachAra villages. Six- 
teen villages were held by resident proprietors, 30 villages by non-resident, and 
19 villages by a naked proprietary body. In the last class, the proportion of vil- 
lages occupied by resident proprietors was 11*7 to 7*2 tiHiaw *-4d by 
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non-residents. Altogether 58 8 proprietors cultivated a portion or held a por- 
tion of their property as seer. Bais Rajputs owned the whole parganah at last 
settlement with the exception of six villages, four of which (Bewar, Bil- 
pur, Saraiya Govindpur, and *Manpur Biker) belonged to Kayaths ; one 
(Chhabilepur) to the Kanaujiya Chaudhri of Binsiya, and one (Paraunkha) 
to the Baghel Raja of Tirwa. The Bais landholders still possess over two- 
thirds of the parganah, and the two entire villages (Athlakhra and Chandanpur) 
and the half shares in two others (Nagla Penth and Musapur) held by Chau- 
hans came to them by inheritance from a Bais mother. The Bais all claim 
descent from a common ancestor, and their history has already been given in 
the district notice. 

At the recent settlement, Rajputs (1,834) held 8,018 acres as cultivators, or 
_ , . 38*15 per cent, of the entire cultivated area ; Ahira 

Cultivators. 

(814) held 3,092 acres, or 14*71 per cent.; Chani&rs 
(764) held 2,366 acres, or 11*25 per cent ; K&chis (710* held 2,098 acres, or 9* 98 
percent.; Brahmans (1,071) held 1,779 acres, or 8*46 per cent., and Lodhas 
(208) held 1,084 acres, or 5*16 per cent. The remainder of the cultivated area, 
amounting to 2,577 acres, was held by various castes. Rajputs (ohiefly Bais) 
hold 98 per cent, of the seer area and 38 per cent, of the cultivated area. 
The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area amongst 
each class of cultivator, their rents and relative strength: — 

Cult ivating statistics . 
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278 occupancy tenants, cultivating 896 aores, and 264 tenants-at-will, 
cultivating 661 acres, paid rent in kind. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 22 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 551 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 393 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 4,344 in agricultural operations ; 573 in industrial occupations, arts, and 
mechanics, anil the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 540 persons returned as labourers and 61 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 1,373 as landholders, 11,273 as cultivators, and 5,394 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 245 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 10,316 souls. Bewar is the 
Birwar of Akbar's records and has lost no portion of its area since the cession. 
In 1836, the parganah was settled as part of tho Farukhabad district, but was 
shortly afterwards transferred to Mainpuri and has ever since remained part of 
the Bhongaon tahsil. In 1839, Mr. Edmonstone transferred- the villages of 
Chandpnr, Malhamai, and Kamnagaria from Kishni to Bewar. Subsequently 
Chhabilepur and H&jipur Baran were received from Farukhabad, and Athlakhra, 
Chandanpur, Bilpur, and Saraiya Govindpur from Bhongaon. 

Bewab, a village in the parganah of the same name in the Mainpuri district 
lies on the Grand Trunk road, 17 miles east of Mainpuri. The population, in 
1872, was 2,760. Bewar possesses a first-class police-station and has some local 
trade. 


BhadAn or Sarsa Road, a railway -station on the East Indian line, in par- 
ganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant 28 miles from Mainpuri 
6 miles from Sarsaganj, 13 miles by rail from Shikohabad, and 12 miles by rail 
from Jaswantnagar. The village is traversed by both the railway and the Sarsa 
nadi. The zamindArs are DliAkara Rajpdts, and the cultivators are chiefly Th4- 
kors, Brahmans, G-arariyas, KAckhis, and ChamArs, most of whom are in the 
enjoyment of occupanoy rights. There are eighteen inhabited sites within the 
village area, having a total population of 2,947 souls. 

Bhanwat or BhAwat, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri 
district, lies on the road from Mainpuri to SAmAn, six miles from Mainpuri 
The population, in 1872, was 770. There is a largo ruined building here which 
belonged to an old family of ThAkurs. The zamindArs are chiefly ThAkui* 
Brahmans, and KAyaths, and the cultivators are mainly composed oiLAJbirs and 
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Lodhas. There is a very extensive jhil to the north of the s : te and much very 
bad t/sar to the south. 

Bharaul, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpnri district, is 
situated on the Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road, 17J miles west of Main- 
puri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,345 souls. Bhdraul belongs to 
Chaudhri Diva Kishan, and it was here that, in 1857, the Ahirs had a desperate 
fight with the Raja of Mainpnri, in which Tndurjit, brother of Karan Singh, lost 
his life. On the restoration of order, proprietary rights in one and a half 
villages were conferred upon his family, who now own several villages. There 
are here the remains of a pukka tank and of a mosque. 

Bhongaon, the chief town 1 of the parganah and tabsil of the same name 
in the Mainpnri district, stands on the Agra high road, distant miles 
from, Mainpnri, at the junction of the Agra road (on which Mainpnri stands) 
Population with the Grand Trunk road. The population of the 

town in 1872 was 6,271, and in 1865 was 6,321. The 
population of Bhongaon has thus remained almost stationary, while that of the 
rest of the parganah has risen by 5 6 per csnt., and that of the whole district by 
8-3 per cent. There is not much to make the population of Bhongaon increase. 
The railway, which adds yearly to the prosperity of towns like Shikohabad, 
diminishes the importance of places like Bhongaon. Bhongaon in the number of 
its inhabitants is a town, but has not any other marked characteristic of a 
-town. It has the appearance of a fortuitous agglomeration of hamlets 
rather than that of a regularly built and planned town, where people are 
bound together by ties of business, community of caste, or the liko. Even 
in Mainpuri, disregarding the artificial influence which acts on the population of 
a district capital, there are compact bodies of the same caste living in weil-de- 
fined quarters of the town, and with a recognized standing and associations. 
In Shikohabad there is something of the same kind and there are these certain 
trades widely followed, but Bhongaon has neither of these characteristics. 
Any unity that it has must be in its history, and there is nothing, as far as is 
known, in its history to account for the very varied character of its popula- 
tion. 


The site is somewhat raised above the surrounding country, especially above 

The Bite. the land *° tho 80utl b wlierc there is an extensive jbil. 

The Grand Trunk road, just before throwing off the 
Agra branch, runs through the town from south-west to north-east, with shops 
on either side of it, which form the principal bazar of the place. The d well- 
ings of the shop-keepers cluster behind this central way on both sides, and are 
connected with each other by narrow lanes, broken and unmade, and which 
rise and fall with the ir re gulari ties of the surface, and thus present many 
, . * From notes by Mr. DennUton. 
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hollows where stagnant water collects. The central road is well kept and clean, 
and is seldom overcrowded even on market days. From this road turns off to 
the north the winding lane which runs through and past the old bazar. This 
too is lined with shops of a poorer character, and contains the only other 
place of business in the town. Altogether the town-site is long and narrow, 
lying along the Trunk road, with, perhaps, a greater number of houses to the 
north than to the south of the road, and with its public buildings along the roads 
to the west. The houses generally are built of mud, and the few brick-built 
ones that exist are so scattered as hardly to he noticed. To the west of the town 
is the sarai, a good-sized enclosure, shaded by good trees and lying a little off 
the road. The temple of Malnldeo, built for Dwarka D&$, a Baniya, by workmen 
from Farukimbad, stands near the sarai, and has rooms free to poor travellers, 
w ho also receive a daily dole of grain from the owner. Opposite this there is a 
large aud much neglected excavation, and between that and the great road is the 
police-sfcatiou. Opposite the police-station are the old tah&xli buildings, and on 
the same side of the road is the pardo 9 or halting-placo for carts, and the school- 
house. Behind the school, the surface slopes dowm to the great jhil, a/hd east of 
the school the long bazar commences. A new mosque crowns a mound in the 
centre of the town, in the Pathan quarter, which is further noticeable for its 
high enclosure-walls and deep narrow lanes, interspersed with ruined houses, 
which attest to much prosperity in former times. To the east end of the town ruined 
houses are more numerous, and altogether, w hen once the groat central way is left, 
the whole appearance of the town sinks into that of an ordinary agricultural vil- 
lage. The water in the wells is found at a depth of only fourteen foot from 
the surface in the cold-weather, due, no doubt, to the fact that the general level 
is little above that of the depression which gives rise to the jhil at the south of 
the town. There is no canal- irrigation near. The whole tow n-site, where not 
interfered with by excavations, drains into the jhil, which in its turn, when 
full to overflowing, drains by a n&la into the Isan Nadi, three miles to the south 


of the town. Fever is prevalent in the autumn months, and in 1871 the deaths 
from this cause amounted to over 15 per millo of the population. 

From materials supplied by Mr. Denniston, c.s., I give the following 
Analysis of the popuia- analysis of the population according to the census of 
tion " 1872, chiefly to show what can be done in this direc- 

tion from the official records. It would be mauifestly out of place, aud would 
unduly swell the bulk of these volumes, were such detail given for each small 
town. I have accordingly confined myself in detailed descriptions to towns 
having more than 10,000 inhabitants. The census returns of 1872 show that 
Bhongaon had then 4,496 Hindu inhabitants (2,123 females), and there were 
J,776 Musalmans (933 females), while the labouring population amongst these 
numbered 2. 175} There were among the Hindus, 654 Bn>hr^->- JS69 
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K&yaths, 562 of the minor trading castes, 318 artificers, 875 Kachhis, 197 
other cultivators, 133 herdsmen, 177 pdn-growers and sellers, 565 of the 
serving classes, and 415 Cbam&rs, &c. The Musalman population con- 
sisted of Shaikhs, 1,129; Sayyids, 122 ; Pathans and others, 521. The town 
has twenty-one muhallas, and the talisili and police-station are recognized as 
another. To the south of the roacl are Kuberganj with 348 inhabitants ; 
Pathariya with 427 ; Tamoli with 220 ; Jauhari with 200 ; to tire north of 
the high road is Saugaigali, 61; Puroliitana, 58; Asret, 58; Mirdaha, 168 ; 
Nonerfii, 95 ; and the old bazar, 345. To the east of the town, Muham- 
mad Sayyid has 677 inhabitants. The muhallas to the north-west and centre 
are TJpar Tila, 279; Bakkalan, 116; Karyanib, 468 ; Garhiya, 281; Pem- 
chiriya, 151 ; Bhatela, 149 ; Hathiyapaunr, 388 ; Chaudhriana, 942 ; Misrana, 
117 ; Nad&fan, 241 ; and the takril and police-station, 377. The Brahman 
Kayaths and higher castes of Hindus occupy the north and west, while the 
Muhammadans and lower Hindus live in the east. And this arrangement will 
be found to obtain in most towns of these Provinces. In Kuberganj, the Musal- 
m&ns number 175, or 50 per cent*, and in Pathariya, or 4 stone quarter,’ 110, or 
25 per cent. Tamoli&na is nearly entirely inhabited by dealers in betel and 
j odn, who seem to be a fairly prosperous body, owning some land and good 
houses. A tank constructed by one of them adjoins the Subnath tdldb. The 
Jauh&ri quarter has been so named after Mahuriij Baksh, kanungo, a 
Jauhari Kayath of the town, and Saugai after a Bakkai or Baniya of that 
these are almost exclusively inhabited by Hindus. The Cbaudhri quarter was 
named after JDhyan Das, kamingo, the first Kayath of his family who obtained 
that title, and Puroliitana after his puroliit or priest, one Bhagwant R&i. The 
Mirdaha muhalla is exclusively Musalm&n, and close to it istheNonera quarter, 
inhabited by poor salt- workers, Nais, and K&chhis. Karyanib is again exclu- 
sively Musalm&n, the inhabitants are principally Path&ns, who live by service 
in the army and police, and some of whom are descendants of the garrison of the 
old fort of Bhongaon. Hathiyapaunr is said to have been so named from a stone 
elephant that formerly existed here; in the neighbourhood is the tomb of a i Shahid 
pir / or martyr, where small gatherings occasionally take place. Hathiyapaunr 
and Chaudhri&na are the oldest quarters of the town. The tomb of Babakar (Abu 
Bakr) outside the town is also an object of reverence, though who he was or 
on what occasion ho and his companions beoarae martyrs is not known. Simi- 
larly the tomb of one Badan Shahid exists near the Cbaudhri muhalla, of 
which it is related that when some years ago the site was being excavated for 
the purpose of building a house, the body of the saint was found fresh and 
whole, and immediately rose into great repute as the curer of every imaginable 
ill, to the great profit of the proprietor — a means of raising an income well- 
ki^5|^^^Jrequently practised in these Provinces* 
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Act XX. of 1 856 (the ChauUiddri Act) is in force, and in 1873-74 supported 
a village police numbering 15 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 744. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 1,324, or Re. 0-2-11 per head of the population and Re. 0-12-3 per house 
assessed (1,491). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 1,177 from 
the income, besides Rs. 52, balance of the previous year. There were 1,533 
houses in the town. Bhongaon may fairly be called the parganali market, and 
seems to absorb the surplus produce of the neighbourhood. Around the town 
there are numerous orchards of guava, mango, limes, and oranges, and the 
Kachhis of the suburbs drive a considerable trade in garden produce. 

There is little deserving the name of history connected with the town. Tho 
story is that it was founded by ltaja Bhim Sen. Before * 
liis time t here was only a village called Naurangabad, 
south of the town, the site of which was a jungle. There was a small pond 
here where the cattle-drivers used to water their cattle, and Bhim Sen happened 
to wash in it one morning as he was passing by. Now Bhim Sen was a leper, and 
the water cured the hand he had washed immediately, and then by using more 
his whole body was healed. Because it had thus become u Subaru,” the tank 
was called Tdldb Sobarn-ndth , corrupted into Subnath. Bhim Sen built a shrine 
to Mah&dco and made the tank a masonry one, but the bricks have since almost 
all fallen in, and the tank forms the jhfl which now lies close to the town on 
the south. He also founded the present town and called it Bbiina*grdma, or 
Bhfmgaon, which has ever since superseded the old name Naurangabad. 
A similar legend is related of Lalitpur and several other towns in these Pro- 
vinces. After this there are no well-known traditions connected with this place, 
except the fragments that are associated with certain muhallas. The Muham- 
madan rule gives it more importance. Bhongaon was one of the two dastursor 
districts of sirkar Kananj when the 1 Ain-i-AkharC was written, and there was 
a very large parganah of the same name (see Mainpuhi District). The town 
w r as the centre of this dastur, and in it still stands the high mound which 
marks the place where the walls of the fort of the amil , or governor, stood sur- 
rounded by a large moat. The fort appears to have been partly’ or entirely 
built of bricks, perhaps without cement, for many of them have been dug out 
and removed, and the present appearance of the ruins show that, for a long time, 
mud must have been freely used to prop the structure. The site of the fort is 
large and high, and there is a very line view from the top, hut there are now 
no houses on it, and the mete mound is not high enough to be seeu above the 
surrounding buildings. There are few stories current regarding these amils. 
One of the best remembered is the Marhatta amil under Bdla Pandit , who kept up 
an establishment at the wost of town, where the tabs! 1 now stands; and this partis 

The amil is said tp have had only «v f «ros 
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here, and it is probable that members of the force have sometimes settled here 
permanently; tho Pathdn quarter of Kuberganj especially seems to have become 
inhabited in this way. It was under the Muhammadan rule that the K&yaths 
of the place rose to distinction and obtained the name of Cliaudhris. 

Bhongaon, a parganali in the tabsil of the same name in the Mainpuri district, 
is bounded on the north by parganahs Alipur Patti and Bewar and the Farukh- 
ah&d district ; on the west by parganahs Kurdoli and Mainpuri ; on the east 
by parganab Kishni, and on the south by parganahs Karlml and Kisbni. Tlie 
records prepared during the year of measurement (1868-69) give a total area 
amounting to 177,027 acres, of which 98,350 acres were cultivated (63,978 
acres irrigated), 26,392 acres were culturable (4,804 acres under groves), 
and 52,285 acres were barren. 

The natural features of the parganab are very varied. Owing to its irregular 

shape and considerable extent, it stretches well into the 
Physical features. . . . , . . . . , , 

sandy tract on the north and the loam tract on the south. 

It contains the dry tract lying between the K&li river on the north and tho 
well-irrigated tract lying between the latter river and the Rind. u It might 
well be described,” writes Mr. D. M. Smeaton, “ as made up of stray pieces 
of the adjacent parganahs. It is the meeting-place of all surrounding varieties 
of soils. It cannot therefore be judged of as a whole by itself. Nothing 
general can be predicated of it ; conclusions drawn from other parganahs 
will only partially apply to it. Every class of soil, every quality of culti- 
vation, every caste of cultivator, every kind of tenure, and all the 
varieties of irrigation are found within it.” Its want of uniformity is its 
marked characteristic, and this will best be shown by taking a section of the 
parganab, from the Kali Nadi on the north to the Arind on the south. Close to 
the K&li is a belt of real tardi land, subject to inundation during the rains and 
only producing rabi crops. The soil is a fair alluvial loam, containing much 
inherent moisture, and is most productive in dry seasons. In j’ears of excessive 
rain-fall, like 1875, ityields nothing. Next comes a narrow strip of sandy soil 
broken by the drainage from the uplands and nearly devoid of cultivation. 
Above this along the uplands comes another strip of sandy soil, level and possess- 
ing fair well-capabilities and growing most kinds of crops. Passing this belt, 
a stretch of fine friable loam is met with along the water-shed between the Kali 
and the Isan. Further south the loam becomes more and more mixed with 
sand, until in the latitude of Bhongaon it fairly gets within the influence of the 
Isan drainage system, and loam entirely gives place tosand. To the north and 
immediately along the river, the sand occurs in drifting ridges, almost worth- 
less for cultivation. To the south of the river, after passing the sand-ridges 
along its bank, the soil gradually becomes mixed with loam, and in a short 
loam tract interspersed with vast u$ar nlains is r**nh*H 
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continues to be the characteristic of the parganah right up to the borders of 
Kislini and Karhal, the only exception being the strip of sandy soil close to either 
batik of the Arind. The leans weed is found more or less all over the northern 
division, and especially in the villages along the sterile banks of the Isan. In 
the loamy tracts irrigation is efficient, wells can easily be dug and are constant 
and durable, and the spring-level is usually reached: but from the Grand Trunk 
road to the Isan there is hardly any irrigation ; the wells derive their supply 
from percolation, and must bo supported by an elaborate lining of wicker-work 
or bricks ; the supply of water is scanty and is far from the surface. Along the 
Isan water may be raised in places by lifts, but across it wells become again 
possible, and are in use right up to the Cawnpore branch of the Ganges canal. 
Bhongaon, Kusmara, and II &h abas are the only markets of any note in the 
parganah. The communications are fair, comprising three great metalled roads : 
that from Etawa to Farukhabad, the Grand Trunk road and the branch leading 
from Bhongaon through Maiupuri to Agra, and a fair-weather road from Samau 
to Mainpuri. A road from Kislmi by Iiatpaon and Pundri to Bhongaon has 
recently been recommended for construction as a necessary aid to the deve- 
lopment of the resources of parganah. At present, during the rains, the 
usar plains are sheets of water, while the streams are rapid, deep, and unbridged. 

The following statement compares the areas of the past and present settle- 
ments : — 
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tlement and irrigation by 44. per cent., whilst the proportion of irrigation to 
cultivation has risen .from 58 per cent, to 65 per cent. At the same time 
population has increased, centres of industry have multiplied, the number of 
houses has increased from 8,960 to 22,352, and the number of ploughs from 
6,335 to 13,175. In classifying his soils, Mr. Smeaton kept, as a rule, the 
two great classes of bhtir and dwnat separate, but where mauure, high culti- 
vation and irrigation had obliterated the value of these natural distinctions, he 
included them in his home circles, of which he made three, varying from each 
other mrelativeqaality. Strange to say, the home-laud in Mtfr K>l.tmres bus 
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often been found superior to the same class in loam villages and has paid 
higher rates. His sub-division of the bh*ir and dd/nat proper lias not 
altogether been founded upon natural superiority, but wherever locality has im- 
plied favourable circumstances, such has been ta!<en into account. In the 
tardi classes also, the general value ascertained from actual rent-rates has 
guided the classification. The following statement shows the area under each 
class of soil, the average rent-rate assumed, and the rental value derived there- 
from for purposes of assessment : — 
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These figures give a total area of 98,258 acres, with an average rent-rate of 
Rs. 3-12-3 per acre and a rental value of Rs. 3,70,233. Th ekharif crops dur- 
ing the year of measurement (1868-69) covered 54*7 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, against 37*0 per cent, in 1840. In 1868-69, cane occupied 
3*6 per cent. ; cotton, 3 48 percent ; rice, 2 8 per cent., and pulses, 38*3 per 
cent. In the roii, wheat covered 16*9 per cent. ; barley, 14 3 per cent., and 
mixed wheat and barley (ffojd'J, 5*4 per cent. Mr. Smeaton accounts for the 
increase in the proportion of kharif crops in two ways: — (1) the fields which 
bear kharlf one year in very many cases are sown with rain in the next, and 
vice versd ; the transfer of 52 villages since last settlement to parganah Main- 
puri must have materially altered the permanent proportion of rabi to k/iarif, 
because they were nearly all well irrigated and grew a great proportion of 
rabi ; nor has cane or cotton shown much increase. 

The changes that have occurred in the constitution of (ho parganah since 
the British occupation render it impossible, as well as 

Fiscal history. 

unprofitable, to collect the statistics of the earlier settle- 
meats. The portion formerly included in taluka Mancliltana was assessed for 
many years in a lump sum without any attempt to distribute the revenue over the 
individual villages. Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840, dealt separately with Bhongaon 
proper and Manchhana, but it must be remembered that since then 16 
villages of Bhongaon proper and 36 villages of Manohbana have been transferred 
to par naneh Ij lainpuri, so that the parjranah actually nnntaww .80%. 
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the 254 villages existing in 1840. These 202, however, have since been increas- 
ed to 237 by the partition of villages and the formation of hamlets into indepen- 
dent villages. In Bhongaon proper, he decided upon the relative rights of the 
Kayaths and the local village communities, and in Manchhana the claims of the 
liaja of Mainpuri were made to give way before the undoubted ownership of the 
village proprietary bodies. For the actual assessment of Bhongaon he divided 
it into two great circles: the first or southern division, and the second or nor- 
thern division, separated from each other by the Isan river. His classification 
was, however, not entirely based on locality, but as the majority of the good vil- 
lages lay to the south of the Isan, their position gave the name to the class, and 
a village locally north was included in his southern division if it came up to 
the standard of that class. The soils of these circles were arranged according 
to the conventional classification by locality, not quality, and were further sub- 
divided into wet and dry or irrigated and unirrigated. A similar proceeding 
was adooted in taluka Manchhana, but here, owing to the excellent character 
of the villages which the Raja of Mainpuri had taken possession of, the 
entire taluka came under the first class. The result of his assessment was a 
revenue of Rs. 1,62,647, Tkaich was roduced by Mr. Unwin in 1845-46. 
Mr. Unwin’s assessment was a progressive one, rising, in 1852-53, to 
Rs. 1,44,949, and thus giving a permanent reuuction in the demand amounting 
to close upon 12 percent. The now settlement was made by Mr. D. M. Smeaton, 
and was declared, in January, 1872. His rental at assumed rent-rates on the 
various classes of soil was, as already shown, Rs. 3,70,233, fallingatRs. 3-12-3 
on the cultivated acre and at Rs. 2-1-5 per acre on the total area, against a 
rental assumed by Mr. Edmonstone of about Rs. 2,36,348, falling at Rs. 3-1-7 
per acre on the cultivation. The recorded rental for 1276 fasli (1868-69) 
amouutod to Rs. 2,65,975, or corrected for under-rented land at the all-round 
tenant rate of Rs. 3-1-7 per acre, to Rs. 2,90,810. The recorded rental of the 
settlement village papers as finally corrected amounted to Rs. 2,60,963, or cor- 
rected as before to Rs. 3,23,702, so that the increase in the corrected rental has 
been Rs. 32,892, against an increase in revenue of Rs. 34,781. The following 
statement shows the incidence of the revenue of 1869-70 and of 1872-73 : 
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The increase, therefore, in pure revenue has been Rs. 34,781, or 23’99 per 
cent., and in revenue with cesses has been Rs. 46,112, or 30*42 ‘per cent. 

Hie annexed statement shows the transfers which have taken place between 
1840 and 1870. As in other parganahs of the district, 
the transfers during the second period have beon small 
comparod with those in the first and third periods. In round numbers, 42 per 
cent, of the entire cultivated area lias been permanently alienated during the 
currency of the past settlement, or 41,810 acres out of the entire 59,508 acres 
subject to transfer. 

Transfer Statements. 


Mode of transfer. 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Bhongaon contained 642 inha- 
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more than 5,000 inhabitants was Bhongaon itself with 6,271. The records 
collected at settlement (1868-69) show that there were then 237 recorded 
villages (7 uninhabited), having an average area of 747 acres (415 acres 
cultivated), and 655 inhabited sites, having an average area of 270 acres 
(150 acres cultivated), giving 502 inhabitants to each village and 182 to 
• each inhabited aite. The total population, in 1872, numbered 118,920 sonls 
(53,412 females), giving 429 to tbe total square mile and 774 to the 
square mile of cultivation. Classified according to religion, there were 
114,298 Hindus, of whom 51,185 wore females, and 4,622 were MusalmAns, 
amongst whom 2,227 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 11,570 Brahmans, of whom 5,101 were 
females; 7,917 Rajputs, including 3,132 females; 1,123 Baniyas (518 females); 
whilst the great mass of tbe population is included in “ the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 93,688 souls, of whom 42,434 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiyas 
(9,927), GujrAti, and Gaur. The chief Rajput clans are the ChauhAn (3,837), 
Bais (615), Ga«K*(5b9), Rathor (307), Bhadauriya, TanwAr, Dlrnkra, Kachh- 
w/iha, ParihAr, Tank, Solankii, BAclihal, Kateliiriya, JAdubansi, Sombansi, 
Sengar, Gautam, Chandel, Ujain, and PanwAr. The Baniyas belong to the 
Saiaugi (512), Agarwal, Mahur, Awadhiya, ♦ ad AjudhiyabAsi sub-divisions. 
The most nnmerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (11,541), KahAr 
(4,852), Bharbhu-ia (1,454), Kachhi (15,304), Kori (2,654), MahAjan (3,095), 
Charnir (15,?12), Gadariya (4,398), KuinhAr (1,413), Barhai (1,917), Dhobi 
(1,787), Teli (1,745), HajjAra (2,222), LohAr (1,243), Dhanak (2,551), Ahir 
(15,325), and KAyath (1,934). Besides these, the following castes comprising less 
than one thousand members are found in this parganah: — Darzi, KhAkrob, 
Nunera, Sonar, Mali, BairAgi, Kbatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, BanjAra, 
Jogi, GpshAin, KisAn, HalwAi, Kurmi, Chakwa, and J At. The MusalmAjis are dis- 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (2,030), PatbAus (1,576), Sayyids (345), and Mughals. 

The following statement compares the proprietary statistics of the past and 

Proprietors. present settlements, and shows the percentage of the 

. , holdings of each caste to the total number of villages in 

the parganah : — 6 
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Kayaths and Ahirs have lost considerably and Brahmans have gained full eight 
per cent, of the total number of villages sinoe 1840. The proprietary body in 
the portion belonging to Bhongaon proper was composed chiefly of Kayaths of 
the family of the hereditary Chaudhris of Kasbah Bhongaon. Their official 
position and knowledge enabled them to usurp a large number of villages under 
the native rulers, and through lapse of time their rights in these villages became 
established and were recognized over a great portion of their possessions by 
successive Collectors. Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840, made a sublet dement with 
many of the members of the old proprietary body that he found had survived their 
exclusion from the management of the land. Indeed, so much were these old 
evils remedied by him, that of the 237 villages comprised in the parganah, 81 
were settled by him with the village mukaddams or head-men. 

In 1868-69, Rajputs (3,334) held 19,874 acres, or 20*31 per cent, of the 
entire cultivated area ; Ahirs (3,988) held 19,300 acres, 
counters or 1973 percent.; Brahmans (4,708), 15,745 acres, 

or 16*09 per cent. ; Lodhas (2,770), 12,598 acres, or 12*88 percent. ; K&chhis 
(2,779), 9,837 acres, or 10*06 per cent. ; Cham&rs (2,093), 6,947 acres, or 7*10 
per cent., and the remaining 12,634 acres of the cultivated area were held by 
various castes. The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated 
area amongst these castes according to class, the average area held by each 
caste, the average rent paid, and the proportion of the holding of each caste to 
the total cultivated area : — 

Cultivating Statistics . 
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Occupations. 


334 occupancy tenants, cultivating 1,990 acres, and 146 tenants-at-will, cultivat- 
ing 1,191 acres, paid rent in kind. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 273 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants* 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,232 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,165 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 27,726 in agricultural operations; 4,518 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,405 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 480 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 8,463 as landholders, 71,236 as 
cultivators, and 39,221 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul-. 
turc. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,537 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 65,508 
souls. Bliongaon is an old A^Vari parganali which has suffered considerable 
changes. Kishni-Nabiganj was separated from it in the last century, and at the 
last settlement four villages were transferred tc 3ewar and fifteen to Mainpuri, 
whilst 113 villages belonging to taluka Manchhana, which itself originally formed 
a part of Bhongar'" were added to the parganah. 

Bhongaok a tansil of the Mainpuri district, comprises the parganahs of 
Bhongaon, Alipur Patti, Bewar, and Kishni-Nabiganj. The total area accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 contains 463 square miles and 122 acres, of which 
264 square miles and 85 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to the Govern- 
ment revenue is given at 463 square miles and 122 acres, of which 264 square 
miles and 85 acres are cultivated, 58 square miles and 332 acres are culturable, 
and 140 square miles and 345 acres are barren. The land revenue during the 
same year stood at Rs. 2,60,761 (or with cesses Rs. 2,86,838), falling at 
Re. 0-14-1 on the total area, Re. 0-14-1 on the entire culturable area, and 
Re. 1-8-8 on the cultivated area. The population numbered 2,00,753 souls 
(89,653 females), giving 434 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 1,131 
villages. The same statistics show 167 persons blind, 25 lepers, 28 deaf and 
dumb, 6 idiots, and 7 insane persons in the tahsil. All details will be found 
under the parganah notices. % 

Chhachha, a village in parganah Alipur Patti of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 8 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,189 souls* 
Mrs* Birch is zamind&r, but the property is mortgaged to Panna L&l of ; v 
Farukhabad. The village has an area of 4,033 acres, or nearly six square miles, 
and is the largest in the parganah, It contains six separate sites, inhabited 
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chiefly by Eodhas, Cham&rs, K&chbis, and Abirs, with a few S &y aths and 
Brahmans, the descendants of the former zamindars. 

Dahli, Deoli, or Dehli, a village in parganah Barnahal of the Mainpuri dis- 
trict, is distant 28 miles from Mainpuri, on the road from Karhal to Sarsaganj* 
The population, in 1872, was 1,501. Dehli was ihediead-quarters of tappa Dehli, 
belonging to mali&l Etawa, and with Jakhan formed parganah Bibamau, which 
was subsequently distributed between parganah Barnabal of this district and 
Bldwa of the Etawa district. It was fbnnorly owned by Ahirs. 

Danna'Har, a small village in parganah Qhiror of the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road, about eight miles from 
Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was only 150. There is an outpost of 
police here, 

Eka, a large village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant about 34 miles from Mainpuri and 22 miles from Shikohabad. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 1,601 souls. There is a police-station, post- 
office, a small bazar, and a market twice a week. The Rind flows close to the 
village on the north, and near it is the mud fort of Raja Hira Singh, who was 
once a landholder of considerable influence in these parts. 

Ghiror, a parganah of the Mainpuri tahsil in the Mainpuri district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Eta-Sakit of the Eta district and parganah 
Kurdoli of the Mainpuri district ; on the west by parganah Mustafabad ; on the 
south by parganahs Shikobabad and Barnahal, and on the east by parganah 
Mainpuri. At the measurement (1866-67) for the present settlement Ghiror com- 
prised 96,840 acres, of which 43,533 acres were cultivated (36,834 acres 
irrigated), 13,092 acres were culturable.(677 acres under groves), and 40,215 

_ . , acres were barren. The river Rind flows in a south- 

Physical features. . 

easterly direction through the middle of the parganah 
with a singularly tortuous course, and exercises a most marked effect on the soil 
of the numerous villages through which it passes. Measured along the loops it 
forms , its length is equal to 2*6 times the direct line drawn from its point of 
entry to its point of departure, which is also the longest that can be taken any- 
where across the parganah. The tardi of tbs Rind is universally rich and 
clayey and is greatly superior to that of the Isan, which is generally poor and 
sandy. It comprises 9*25 per cent, of the total area of the parganah, and, in 
some places, yields sugar-cane not only more abundantly^ but of a quality 
superior to that grown elsewhere. The Riud dries up, in the rofii, in time to 
allow of cultivation to the middle of its bed in most places, and altogether 
forms no unimportant characteristic of the parganah. The Isan traverses the 
northern portion of the parganah, and cuts off the fifteen villages forming the 
Aunchha estate from the remainder, and also from the canal* Its lard i, with that 
of the Sengar, has been included for assessment purposes with the jhit lowlands* 
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The Sengar river barely touches the parganah, to tho extreme south at .At* 
Harena and Amarpur, and exercises no perceptible influence. Besides these 
rivers there are some very flue jbils which possess a considerable area of iard t 
soil, which is classed with that of the Sengarand lean. With these exceptions, 
the entire area of the parganah is diZmat or loam. In only three places do 
traces of sand occur ; to tho east of Ghiror, near Amarpur and near Kosma 
Iliuud, and there it amounts to only about one per cent, of the total area. 
The Cawnpore branch of the Ganges canal runs through the parganah, from 
west to east, between the Isan and the Rind, and south of it, with the same 
course, the Etawa branch flows between tho Rind and the Sengar. To the ex- 
treme north, the Aunchha villages arc cut off from the canal by the Isan, and to 
the south two villages are separated from the Etawa branch by the Sengar. 
Throughout the whole pargauah usar plains are common. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas : — 
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Cultivation, in 1840, covered 36,838 acres ; in 1844, there were 31,299 acres 
under the plough, and in 1850-51 Mr. Raikes returned 36,393 acres as culti- 
vated. It would, therefore, appear that cultivation has increased 18'1 8 per cent, 
since 1840, 39-09 per cent, since 1844, and 19-62 per cent, since 1850-51. The 
irrigated area has also increased by 4,532 acres since 1840, but the proportion 
of irrigation to cultivation has fallen from 87 to 84-61 per cent. Mr. 
McConaghey thinks that there has not been any real decrease in the propor- 
tion of irrigation to cultivation, and that there must be ' some error in Mr. 
Edmonstone’s returns, seeing that the canal has been introduced since 1840 
and must now irrigate a greater area than the wells it has displaced conld oovair. 
Masonry wells are numerous and, in most places, kuchcha wells can be made. 
Water is good and is usually to be found near the surface. Of the total irrigated 
area, at the recent settlement, 21,685 acres were returned as due to wells 
12,454 acres to the canal, and 2,695 acres to other souroes. Kharif crops 
covered 46*99 per cent, of the total cultivated area at measurement, and amongst 
them joar occupied 21*6 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; ootton, 7-3 per 
Seat ; rice, 6*6 per oent, ; sugar-cane, 4-6 per cent., and indigo, 0-66 per cent. 
In the ruh, wheat covered 21*13 per cent, of the to tel cultivated area ; barley, 
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9*91 per cent ; bejhar and pojdi, 14 # 8 per cent., and gram* 4*7 per cent The 
following statement gives the soil areas adopted at assessment, the average 
rent-rates found to exist, and the valuation made of each class of soil. The 
average rent-rate of the entire 43,345 acres of cultivation is Its, 4-3-10 per 
acre, giving a rental assets amounting to Rs. 1,83,918. 

Soil statistics. 
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Fiscal history. 


The first triennial settlement gave a revenue of Bs. 72,440 for Ghiror, the 
second was fixed at Rs. 72,427, and the third at Rs. 
83,562. The fourth settlement was for five years, and 
was made by Mr. Batson in 1812-13, and oontinued with slight variations 
until 1839, when it stood at Rs. 89,222. Mr. Edmonstone considered that the 
revenue was a light one, and that any difficulty found in its realisation was 
due to the fact that “ the proprietary body is composed chiefly of Th&kurs, a 
refractory, turbulent, indolent class, who are not worse as subjects than they are 
irregular asmalguz&rs, who take no trouble to assimilate their expenditure to 
the extent of their means, and who are, therefore, generally involved in debts 
and in embarrassments which seriously impede the regular and easy realisatioa 
of the revenue for whieh they are responsible.” The Part&bner branch of the 
Chanhans suffered for this recusancy subsequently, bat considering the character 
of the proprietary body and the recent severe drought, it seems hard upon “ the 
refractory Thikurs” to have increased the revenue in 1839-40 by 7*79 per cent., 
or to Rs. 96,177. Such was, however, the result of Mr. Edmonstone’ a assess- 
ment, and, as occurred elsewhere, it broke down hopelessly. Mr. Unwin, in 
1844-45, revised the assessments and gave an initial revenue of Rs. 74,776, ris- 
ing to Rs. 87,758 in 1850-51, at whieh uettuunt it remained until the close of 
the settlement. The last year of the expired settlement showed a revenue of 
Rs. 85,563, a redaction due in a great measure to allowances made foi lauds 
taken up for pubUo purposes. Calculating Mr. Edmonstone’s demand at 
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two-thirds of the assets, his rental amounted to Rs. 1,44,266, and that found at 
Mr. Unwin’s revision to Rs. 1,12,380. The rental in 1843-44 was recorded at 
Rs. 1,16,424, and that for 1867 at Rs. 1,43,016, or corrected for seer and rent- 
free lands at occupancy rates, and for lands held on division of produce at cash 
rates, the rental amounted to Rs. 1,52,170. Mr. MoConaghey’s application of 
his assumed rent-rates showed, as we have seen, a rental of Rs. 1,83,918, which 
fell at Rs. 4-3-10 per cultivated acre, as oompared with Mr. Unwin’s rate of 
Rs. 3-9-5 and Mr. Edmonstone’s rate of Rs. 3-12-3. The following statement 
show's the revenue and its incidence at two periods : — 
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The increase in pure revenue has been Rs. 6,277, or 7 "33 per cent., and in 
revenue with cesses has been Rs. 11,651. Since assessment the recorded 
rental had risci., in 1874, to Rs. 1,76,233, or, if allowance be made for under- 
rented land, to Rs. 1,94,992, which would give assets in excess of Mr. McCona- 
ghey’s estimate by Rs. 11,074. The new assessment was given out in Septem- 
ber 1870. 

The statement annexed gives the transfers which have taken place during 
^ the currency of the past settlement. The result shows 

that 45 per cent, of the entire area has changed hands, 
but the greater portion of these alienations took place during the first few years 
of the settlement, when the demand undoubtedly pressed heavily on the people. 
Daring the first period, land fetched Rs. 6-13-5 per acre at private sales, rising 
to Rs. 12-14-2 between 1858 and 1868. This rise in valne combined with the 
fact that the compulsory sales have materially decreased during the last two 
periods shows that the proprietary body have fully recovered tho losses due to 
the famine of 1837-38. Mr. McConaghey writes: — “ The prices brought at 
auction sales generally range lower than those obtained at private sale or mort- 
gage. There are a number of caus^. working to effeot such a result; first, hi 
sales for arrears of revenue it may be presumed that the best estates are not 
brought to the hammer ; second, when sale is brought about by a decree of 
court^ there is generally some incumbrance, such as a previous mortgage on 
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the property ; and third, in private sales and mortgages the money changing 
hands is often exaggerated in tho deeds, to defeat claims for pre-emption, 
whilst such collusion is not so easily managed at an open competition sale.” 

Transfer Statements. 


Mode o i transfer. 

Total cul- 
tivated 
area trans- 
ferred. 

Beverted 
to original 1 
owners. 

Area trans- 
ferred more 
than once. 

Total of 
columns 8 
f and 4. 

Area per- 1 
. manently 
alienated. 

Percentage 
of column 6 
to total 
cultivated 
area. 

1 . 

2 

3 

4 1 

6 

6 

7 


Acres. 

Acres 

i 

Acres. 1 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Private sale, 

9,660 


1,461 ! 

1,46! 

8,099 

18*79 

Public do., ••• 

12,7*1 

1,150 

2.028 

3,i78 

9,643 

2* 16 

Mortgage, 

6,412 

3,648 

1 ,336 

4,984 

1,428 

8*31 

Total, 

28,693 j 

| 4,798 

4,825 | 

9,628 

i 

| 19,070 | 

44*86 


Mode of transfer. 

Total culti- 
vated area. 

Total price 
brought. 

j Average 

J price. 

1 

! 

Be venue. 

\ 

Years' pur* 
chase of the 
revenue* 

1840 to I860. j, 

Acres. 

B«. 

Bs. a. 

P- 

Bs. 


Private sale. 

8,26- 

23,120 

7 1 

9 

6,560 

8*58 

Public do.. 

10.262 

30,910 

8 0 

2 

20,906 

1*46 

Mortgage, 

8,433 

13 506 

i 8 14 

11 

6,386 

2*11 

Total, ••• 

16,963 

67,536 

| 3 15 

8 

33,652 

1*8» 

1661 to 1857. 

Private sale, — • 

1,832 

1 

13,906 ! 

7 9 

5 

■■1 

i 

8 69 

Public do., 

1,956 

10,417 1 

5 5 

2 

mgmrm 

961 

Mortgage, 

1,709 

6,868 

4 0 

3 


9 03 

Total, * 

6,497 

31,191 

5 lO 

9 

11,296 

2*76 

1858 to 1869-70. 

Private sale. 


i 

62,329 

13 15 

7 

9,974 

6*94 

Public do.. 


6,788 

11 6 

6 

979 

fi*9<l 

Mortgage, 


16,346 

12 1 

4 

2,36* 

9*49 

Total, ••• 

6,233 

88,4 IS ! 

13 6 

1 

12,311 

♦ 77 

1648 to 1669*70* 


j 





Private sale. 

9,660 

| 99,866 

10 6 

8 

19,806 

6*18 

Public do.. 

19,781 

47,066 

8 1) 

2 

28,088 

1*91 

Mortgage, 

6,418 

85,720 

5 9 

1 

is,ist 

9*81 

Total, 

20,693 

1,82,140 

6 6 

7 

67,459 

"iW 


According to the census of 1879, parganah Ghiror contained 888 inhabited 
p nui&tia sites, of which 840 had less than 880 inhabilaahH 78 

' m * ' had between 200 and 500 j 80 had between 500 and 
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1 ,000 j 5 liad between 1 ,000 and 2,000 ; and one bad between 2,000 and 3,000. 
Tbe settlement records show 81 villages, containing 341 inhabited sites and 
having an average area of 1,196 acres (537 acres cultivated). The average area 
of each site was 284 acres (128 acres cultivated). The total population, in 1872, 
numbered 59,461 souls (25,761 females), giving 394 to the square mile, 874 
to the cultivated square mile, 734 to each village, and 174 to each inhabited 
site. Classified according to religion, there were 57,201 Hindus, of whom 
24,795 were females, and 2,260 Musalmdns, amongst whom 966 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 5,235 Brahmans, of whom 2,151 were females ; 6,052 Rajputs, including 
2,478 females ; 517 Bauiyas(r218 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popu- 
lation is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a 
total of 45,397 souls, of whom 19,9-18 are females. Tho principal Brahman 
sub-division found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya (4,574). Tho chief Raj- 
pHt clans are the Chauh&n (4,168), Bhadauriya, Tank (728), Bais, Tanhar, 
Dhakra, Gaur, Rdthor, Parihar, Sikharwar, and Raghubansi. The Baniyas 
belong to the Saraugi (309) and Aganval (160) sub-divisions. The most nu- 
merous amongst the other castes are the Kahar (1,795), Kuchin (6,255), Ma- 
hdjan(l,786), Chamar (8,291), Garariya( 2,855), Barliai (1,209), Hajjam (1,220), 
Dhanak (1,413), AMr (1,853). Besides tlics^, Ihe following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah : — Lodba, Bhar- 
bliunja, Kori, D***«si, Kumhur, Dhobi, Teli, Loh&r, Khakrob, Nunera, Kayath, 
Sondr, Mdli, Bairagi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Banjara, Jogi, 
Goshain, Ghosi, Dhuna, Kurmi, and Chakwa. The Musalmdns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (837), Pathdns (780), Sayyids, and Muguals. 

In 1840, 55'12 per cent, of tbe villages of tho parganah was owned by Raj- 
puts, falling to 48*9 per cent., at tho recent settlement, 
when ChaulidDS owned 23*57 per cent. ; Jddons, 10*9 1 
per cent. ; Tanks, 9*98 per cent. ; Raghubansis, 3 19 per cent., and other Raj- 
piits, 1*25 percent. Brahmans no*iv own 39*74 per cent, of the villages (Ka- 
naujiyas, 22*45 per cent.), against 30*99 per oent. in 1840 ; and Baniyas now pos- 
sess 1*83 per cent., against 1*23 percent, in 1840. Ahirs now hold 3*45 per 
cent. ; Kdyaths, 2*61 per cent. ; Goshdins and Musalmdns, each 1*23 per cent. ; 
and Mabdjans, Bairdgis, and Sonars together 1*01 per cent. Brahmans here, as 
in Mainpuri, seem to have acquired the areas lost by other castes. The Chau- 
hdns belong to either the Mainpuri or tho Partdbnor branches. The latter have 
suffered severely, losing Usnida, Pachdwar, Kurdoli, Harhai, half Himmatpur, 
and Nahal Katengra with its six subordiuate villages, for a nominal sum, before 
they had become thoroughly acquainted with the stern rigidity of our fiscal and 
judicial system. They have fallen into the hands of three non-resident members 
of the family of the JAdon money-lender of Awa Miaa in tho Agra district, or 


Proprieton. 
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into the hands of the Kanaujiya Chaudhri of Binsiya, who now possesses, in his 
own right, 18£ villages in this parganah. The Tanks still retain a great portion 
of their ancestral holdings, and, notwithstanding internal feuds, have managed to 
keep well together against outsiders. Their possessions are known as the“ sdrke 
bdrah gcton with the bead- quarters at Kosma, and a considerable section of 
them has been converted to Muhammadanism. Sixteen whole villages are held 
by cultivating proprietors ; 42 by non-resident proprietors ; 14 - 5 are owned by 
a mixed proprietary, but are in the possession of cultivating proprietors ; and 8‘4 
villages, owned by a mixed proprietary, are in the possession of non-resident pro- 
prietors : 34 villages are held on zamiudari tenure by 80 proprietors, and 47 on 
pattidari tenure by 1,040 proprietors. Of the total number of proprietors (1,129), 
929 cultivate a portion of their share as seer, and the average holding of each 
proprietor is 86 acres, of which 39 acres are cultivated. 

The returns of cultivators, atthe recent settlement, show that Ahirs (2,264) 
hold 11,348 acres, or 26‘46 percent, of the cultivated 
Cintn«at.rs. ar en ; Rajputs (1,872), 11,331 acres, or 26*4 per cent. ; 

Brahmans (1,560), 6,581 acres, or 15’34 percent. ; Khchhis (1897), 4,177 acres, 
or 9'74 per cent. ; Charaars (799), 2,920 acres, or 6'81 per cent. ; Garariyas 
(344), 1,380 acres, or 3’22 percent. ; and the remainder of the cultivated area 
(5,160 acres) is owned by various castes. The following statement gives the 
distribution of the cultivation amongst the various classes of cultivators, the 
average area held by them, and the average rent-rate per acre : — 

Cultivating statistics. 
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5,855 occupancy tenants paid rent in cash against only 22 who paid in kind ; 
and aimi||U'ly only 29 tenants-at-will paid in kind against 1,644 who made 
cash payments. 

The oocnpations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 129 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,736 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 737 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 13,071 in agricultural operations; 2,366 in industrial occupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wore 2,680 persons returned as labourers and 
385 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 2,470 as landholders, 33,719 as cultivators, 
and 23,272 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 449 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 33*700 souls. 
Ghiror was formerly included in parganah Rdpri and was separated from it 
in 1824 A.D. It then received a separate Cwarae in the district records and 
has over since been considered a separate parganah. No changes in its area 
have occurred 18 10. 

Ghiros, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the Main- 
puri district, lies on the Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road, 18 miles from 
Mainpuri and 16 miles from Shikohabad. The population, in 1872, was 1,317, 
exclusive of eight adjoining hamlets. There is a first-class police-station here 
and a market twice a week, at which cloth, grain, iudigo, cotton, and cattle are 
sold. 17 J shares out of twenty belong to the Itaja of Mainpuri and the 
remainder to Kdnuogoi Kayaths, and the village was formerly the site of atahsili. 
The cultivators are chiefly Brahmans, Lodhas, Chamdrs, and Kdchhis. 

Harha, a village in parganah Shikohabad, lies in a bend of the Jumna, 
20 miles south-west of Shikohabad and 40 miles west of Mainpuri. The popu- 
lation, in 1872, numbered 544 souls. There is an out-post of police here. The 
adjoining village of SamuhAn belongs to tbe Phdtak or Pathak Ahlrs, of whom 
the following story » told. In ancient times, one B&na, a Katehiriya Rjyput, 
eaoe from Ohito-r, and his Son, Kda Kuo war, married the daughter of an Ahir 
of the ffandhansd pot, named Drigpdl. Kdn Kunwdr then came (1049 A.I}.) 
to SamuhAn and expelled a noted MewAti freebooter named Janga, and 
took possession of the whole behar, or raviny land of the J umn**, His descendants 
found favour with tbe Musalmdns and obtained the title of Chaudht't They 
then assumed the name of Phdtak Ahirs and multiplied so 
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was called ‘samuh,’ meaning a multitude. An annual meld takes plaoe at Samu- 
han on Chait badi 2, at which all the Phdtak Ahlrs assemble and the arrange- 
ment of the fair is in the hands of the zarninddrs of Abbdspur. (See further the 
district notice under “Ahirs.”) Samuh&n was the principal village of the 
Pliatak chaurdsi (group of 84 villages), and even now its lands do not form 
a separate property, but are parcelled out among the principal Phdtak com- 
munities. 

Hata'o Sfiari'fpur, a village in parganah Kurdoli of tho Mainpuri district, 
is distant 20 miles from Mainpuri on tho Grand Trunk road. The population, 
in 1872, was 194. There is a police-outpost here and an old temple of some 
importance at which a fair is held every year. The fragments of sculpture about 
are numerous and appear to have belonged to some older building. 

IdAhAbAs, a large village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, 
lies 14£ miles to the south-east of Mainpuri, The population, in 1872, was 1,881. 
It has a fair bazar and considerable local trade. The zdmindar is a Kdyath and 
the cultivators are chiefly Brahmans and Kdchhis. 

Jahmai, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant 
36 miles from Mainpuri. In 1872 the population numbered 1,432 souls. There 
is a temple of Devi here, at which assemblies are held on every Saturday and 
Sunday, and great numbers collect at the Nan Durga and Dasahra festivals. 
The offerings go to the zarninddrs, who are Ahirs. The railway passes along 
the border of the village. There is a good village-school and a market twice 
a week. It was formerly a local centre of trade, but has declined much of late 
years. 

Jasra'na, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, 
is distant about 25 miles from Mainpuri. This is a rising town on the high 
road from Shikohabad to Eta, 12 jf miles from the former. There is little 
noticeable about Jasrdna beyond that it carries on an active .local trade and 
a manufacture of iron articles and glass bangles. The population, ia 1872, was 
2,625, consisting of Musalmans, 725 ; Brahmans, 351 j Thdkurs, 235 ? Baniyas, 
68 ; (JLamdrs, Sonars, &c., 516. Jasrdna possesses a second-class police-station, 
a post-office, a good bazar, and a market twice a week. The zarninddrs are 
Kitjputs of the Chandwdr family. There are ten hamlets on the estate, and 
Thukurs, Lqdhas, and Ahirs are the chief cultivators. 

KanAwar, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Maiupuri district, is 
distant 8 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,858 souls. 
Kandwar is a highly cultivated village. The zarninddrs are Pdade Brahmans 
and the cultivators are chiefly Kdchhis : both formerly were under the Baja of 
Mainpuri as talukaddr. 

Karhal, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Mainpuri 
district, lies on the Etdwa and Mainpuri road, 17 miles south of Mainpuri, 16 miles 
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north-east of the Et&wa railway-station, and 20 miles east of that of Shikohabad, 
in north lat. 27°-0'-5' r and east long. 78°-58'-45". The population, in 
1872, numbered 5,574 souls, of whom 3,974 were Hindus (1,762 females), and 
1,594 were Musa! nidus (779 females), consisting chiefly of Baniyas, Brahmans, 
K&chhls, and Musaluians, aud 6 Christians. The site covers an area of 91 
square acres, giving 61 souls to the square acre. Baniyas comprise 15 per 
cent, of the entire population ; Brahmans, 15 per cent. ; K&chhis and Musal- 
m&ns, 30 per cent. 17*4 per cent, are servants ; 15 9 are cultivators ; 12'6 are 


labourers, and 10’ it per cent, are shop-keepers. 

The metalled road from Etuvva to Mainpuri skirts the town on the east, and the 
principal street winds off at right angles to it, to form 
bltc ' the bazar. The shops are poor and the houses here are 

mean, but at the back of the bazar, some of the private dwellings of the merchants 
are substantial, brick-built houses. Irregular, narrow lanes conneot these houses 
with the bazar and serve as i mperfect drains d uring the rainy season. The water in 
wells is found at a depth of 24 feet from the surface and is good. Two large exca- 
vations bordering th« Mainpuri road receive the surplus water, but when these 
overflow the sito is flooded, an j. there is much fever in the autumn months. The 
principal buildings are the tahsili, police-station, and school. The sarai is an 
enclosure with two gateways and contains a mosque and a well. A brisk local 
tradein glii, cotton, and indigo is carried on, and local improvements are provid- 
ed for by the kidari Act (XX. of 1856), which, in 1874, supported a vil- 
lage police numbering 1 5 men at a coat of Its. 744. This is defrayed from a 
house-tax whieh, in 1873-74, yielded a revenue of Its. 1,253, or Re. 0-3-6 per 
head of the population and Re. 1-14-7 per house assessed (643). The expendi- 
ture during the same year was Rs. 1,270 from the income, besides Rs. 95, 
balance of the previous year. There were thon 1,560 houses in the town. 

The local history may be gathered from the names of the muhallas or 
wards and the traditions regarding their origin. They 
are : — Kdzi mulialla, so called from the Kdzi’s house ; 
Khera, ot the old town ; Laddaian, from the trade of the Brahmans living in it : ; 
Bliutela, from the Brahmans of that clan ; Mualim&n, from a celebrated family 
of teachers who have the local reputation of having invented the ahihaatah , or 
‘ running-hand * mode of writing the Persian character ; Birtia, from that clan 
of Brahmans j Kh&krob, or sweepers’ quarter ; Siughi, from that division of 
Baniyas , and B&z&r, Mughalan, Sarai, and Cham&r&n, which need no explanation. 
-Local tradition says that the site originally belonged to a Gaur Th&kur who lived 
in Simrau. He was dispossessed by the Musalmdns, who, after some time, confer- 
red the proprietary right in Simrau and fifty-seven other villages on a family 
of Lahria Brahmans who had been servants of the Gaur Riga. Thoy» Rrah- 
mana founded Karhal, which, however, had long been known vie the B&nj&ras. 
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who grazed their cattle in the karahla jungle, which then occupied the site and 
built a fine well here. The Lahrias still hold one-half the villages in the par- 
ganah as at present constituted. A family of Musalm&ns are of some ioeai 
note. Sayyid Jafar was a teacher, and his pupil, S. Talib, attained to such 
power that be was able by uttering a charm to cause a well to fall in on the 
workmen who were building, whereon another pupil, S. Sharf-ud-din, sounded 
the call to prayer and time released them from danger. This family, by their 
influence, also protected the town from a raid made by Tank Thakurs, who fled 
on seeing a vision of thousands of green-coated horsemen surrounding their 
camp. Ganga Bam Ivayatli, a pupil of S. Jafar, observed all tho Hindu cus- 
toms as to food and clothing, hut was otherwise a Musalman, and used always 
to sit on a cliabutra, bestowing favours on the people in the shape of twigs of 
oleander. Borne Bohillas tried to force him to eat meat, but he merely covered the 
meat with a cloth and thus changed the dish before him into roses. When he 
died a light was placed on the funeral pyre, but the body refused to burn and 
was eventually interred by tho Musalmdns. S. Achha Miydn was another notable 
of this family. He would allow no one to pass by except on foot and without 
any demonstration of rank. An amil who attemped to do ho fell from his 
horse and became insensible. The protection of this holy personage is stiU 
felt in the adjoining fields, and thieves are kept off by means of the terror inspir- 
ed by bis name. Such are the local legends connected with the place, and 
though foolish and impossible, they still exert a considerable influence on the 
popular inind and are so far worthy of record. 1 

Kakhal, a parganah of tahsil Karhal of tbe Mainpuri district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Mainpuri j on the west by parganah Barodhal ; on 
the south by parganah Etdwa, and on the east by parganahs Bhongaon and Kishni- 
Nabigaiy. According to the returns of the year of measurement (1867-68) 
of the present seettlemeut, the parganah had then a total area of 82,633 acres, 
of which 33,767 acres were cultivated (30,451 aores irrigated) ; 15,475 acres 
wore culturable (1,144 acres under groves) ; 148 aerea were held free of revenue, 
and 33,243 aores were barren waste. This parganah lies between the Bind 


Ph deal features an ^ the Sengar, and though it contains no stream of 

7 any importance, yet from the number and position of 

its drainage hues it must be considered to possess great nature} advantages. 
The great jbils scattered in such profusion over its surfaoe give rise to the 
Pnraha and Ahneya, which, &rtber on in the Etawa district, am fair-sized 
streams, and to the Ujhidni, a tributary of dm Sengar. The parganah: belongs 
to the great loam tract, and its principal soils are loam and day interspersed 
with extensive, plains of utar strongly impregnated with the saline etBores coa ee 
The day is generally confined to the lew-lands and tb e loan to the up- 
lands, w hilst here and there along the Sengar a few patches of sandy soil a 
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Nearly all the waste is bad and unprofitable land and very little remains worth 
cultivating. The Karhal parganah is so singularly uniform that MV. McCona- 
ghey did not think it necessary to divide it into circles. Irrigation is- almost 
everywhere available, and nearly all the villages have the same natural charac- 
teristics. Some have got more tanii land than the average, and some leSfc; 
whilst some have good and others have bad and careless cultivators. These 
distinctions are covered by bis soil classification. 

The Et&wa branch of the Ganges canal and its distributaries fully irrigate 

Rise in spring-level due the entire parganah and are freely used. The water- 
to the cans). level has risen considerably since the introduction of 

the canal; and in plaees is now only eight feet from the surface. The canal 
has to a great extent displaced kucbcha wells and materially injured Ibe na- 
tural capabilities for constructing them. Mr. Edmonstonc noted that, in 1840, 
85 per cent, of tho cultivation was irrigated owing to the facility for construct- 
ing kuchcha wells and the assistance derived from jhils and streams. He re- 
marked on the soundness of tho substratum which then existed, but such is not 
now the case. Mr. McConaghey writes: — “The spring level has risen above 
the firm stratum beneath w\uch it was formerly found, and is at present met 
with in loose and shifting soil. The durability of kuchcha wells is hence greatly 
lessened and the difficulties of their construction greatly enhanced. Masonry 
wells, how-over, can be built when required with tho same facility as before, and 
the supply from • |'tm is as good as ever.” The present percentage of irriga- 
tion to cultivation is 90, and of the total irrigated area, 14,040 acres are water- 
ed from the canal in 1867-68. “The result of the introduction of the canal 
has therefore been more to substitute irrigation from that source for well and 
jhil irrigation than to bring land formerly dry under its influence. There is no 
doubt but that for all soils, and for outlying lands especially, canal water i» 
much oheaper than well water. It is also supplied in greater quantities, and 
what is particularly looked to, . it entails so much less bodily labour on the culti- 
vators. This labour saved they are now able to direct with advantage other- 
wiae. The employment of cattle at the wells is done away with and both man 
and beast are relieved' from the severe exertions which would otherwise be en- 
tailed on them in keeping the crops thoroughly watered. More attention can 
thus be directed to the ploughing and manipulation of the soil.* As soon 'as' 
the preparation of the land for the rabi sowing is complete, the cultivators are 
able to turn nearly all their plough-cattle loose to graze on the large nsar plains 
which everywhere abound. Thus the condition of their stock is improved and'' 
their market value enhanced. I have known of oases in canal-irrigated vil- 
lages where the cultivators disposed of their spare cattle during the spring at 
good prices, and again purchased othsrs at fair rates from Banjaras or wander- 
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trne that for the higher kinds of crops, such as sweet potatoes, tobacco, opium, 
and garden produce, well water is still preferred, particularly in the loam lands, 
because it can be rendered available at any time, and because the cultivators 
consider that it (especially water from wells near the village site, which contains 
ammonia and vegetable and animal matter in solution) has got more fertilizing 
qualities than canal water. With reference to particular wells situated in or near 
the village kheras I am inclined to believe that the cultivators are right, but 
with the majority of wells 1 cannot from my experience accept the conclusion 
that irrigation from them is suparior to that from the canal. Provided that canal 
water is used sparingly and with judgment, and that it is rendered available 
at the proper time and season, I am of opinion that it answers just as well as 
ordinary well water. I have seen as good, if not better, crops in Karlml, where 
its application is universal as in any other parganah where well water alone is 
used. Whether canal water will in time tend to deteriorate the soil I am not 
prepared to state, as it has only had a fair trial for about ten years. At pre- 
sent, however, such effects are not apparent. The development of reh in usar 
plains has been considerable, but the injury to cultivation from it has been 
extremely trifling. I believe that reh is inherent in tho soil, and that canal 
water only tends to bring it to tho surface in the same way as any other water 
supplied similarly and in equal quantities would.” 

The following statement shows the soils and their assumed rent-rates and 
values for assessment purposes : — 


Boil. 

Area in acres. 


■ 

Soil. 

Area in acres. 


i 

■s 

g , 
*3 

* 


Ha. a. p 

Hs. 



Hs. a. p. 

Bs. 

Home circle 1st, ... 1 

2,954 

8 12 6 

25,940 

Dry barka-bhdr, ... 

607 

1 12 1 

690 

Ditto 2nd, ... 
Irrigated barha~d&mat 

7,229 

7 6 6 

63,106 

Tardi 1st, 

Ditto 2nd, 

1,018 

3,44^ 

5 4 3 

3 3 2 

6 f *64 

12,092 

1 Bty ... 

10,667 

4 9 9 

49,169 

Ditto 3rd, 

2,692 

3 12 

3,272 

Ditto ditto 2nd, ... 
Ditto bhdr 9 

Dry barha-dtimat , 

1,949 

477 

3 15 2 
3 S 2 

7,704 

1,674 

1,578 

Maiydr , 

2,087 

2 3 1 

4,630 

7l» 

2 3 1 

Total, 

33,742 

5 0 10 

r 

1,70,419 


The soil classes and rent-rates apply equally to tho whole parganah and are thus 
explained by Mr. McConaghey 2 — “ The principal natural soils are dtimat and 
mattiydr , which is here tardi . There is a small percentage of bhdt\ The arti- 
ficial distinctions are only two, viz., home and outlying, or hdr lands. The 
home-lands are all irrigated and comprise all three classes of natural soils, with 
ddmat, however, greatly predominating. Tardi soil, per $e, in most cases is just 
as good as ddmat , but on account of its being subject to inundation it can 
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pay, oven when close to the village site, the high rates which other home- 
lands do. When from exceptional circumstances it is capable of paying home 
rates I have included it in the home circle. In the few villages where bhur occurs 
the fields adjoining the homesteads have been worked up by manure and 
irrigation until they have attained to most of the characteristics of dumat . 
The home-lands I have formed into two classes — 1st and 2nd quality. These 
divisions are made more with reference to the character of the cultivation than 
to that of the natural soils, but of course any marked superiority or inferiority 
in the latter respect has also been allowed full weight. The bar or bar ha lands 
have been divided primarily into uplands and lowlands, according to their 
freedom from inundation or the reverse. The high portion have been sub- 
divided into 1st diimat , 2nd dzrnat, and bhur, and these again into irrigated 
and unirrigated. Of the lowlying or tardi lands there are four classes : 1st 
tardi f 2nd tardi , 3rd tardi, and maiydr . The first three classes comprise all 
the good tardi land which is cither irrigated or capable of being irrigated, 
whilst the fourth is scarcely worth artificial irrigation 

The crops of the kharif occupied 37 '83 per cent, of the t-otal cultivated area 
^ ^ during the year of measurement, and amongst them 

jodr covered 14*15 per cent.; rice, 7*37 per cent.; 
sugar-cane, 5*5 per cent. ; cotton, 3*13 per cent.; indigo, 1*13 per cent., and 
maize 2*96 per cent. In the rabi, wheat covered 22*3 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area ; JL)*rley, 12*47 per cent.; bejhar and yojdi, 21*02 per cent., and 
gram, 2*34 j!»er cent. The incidence of sugar-cane is very high, owing to tlio 
perfect command of irrigation and the presence of soil adopted to its cultiva- 
tion. Bdjra (1*4 per cent.) and moth (0 02 per cent.) here reach their lowest 
limits, owing to the absenco of the sandy soil in which they thrive best. The 
cereals of the rabi occupy more than one-half the total cultivation, which may, 
also, be due to the character of the soil and the abundance of water, and the 
rice cultivation is only equalled by Mainpuri. As compared with 1840, there 
has been an increase in the cultivation of rice, a slight, decrease in cotton, 
whilst sugar-cane has remained stationary. 

The following statement compares tlie'past and present areas : — 
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Fiscal history. 


Daukarpur, now held by a Musalman widow, had been free of revenue since 
the cession* In several cases the barren area was excluded from the total ar&i 
at the settlement in 1840, and hence the great difference between the total 
areas at the past and present settlements. Cultivation has increased by 
5,556 acres, or 19*69 per cent., and irrigation by 6,376 acres, or 26*39 pet 
cent., since 1810. The eul tumble area left uutilled is barely better than the 
barren waste, and can only be profitably cultivated under very favourable 
circumstances. Even, in 1850, the margin of good fallow land was very 
trifling. 

The first triennial settlement of this parganah gave a revenue of Rs. 74,531; 

the second of Rs. 72,738; the third, or four years’ 
settlement, of Rs. 84,269 ; and tho fourth, or first five 
years’ settlement, of Rs. 88,226 in 1812-13. This last settlement continued 
with some slight variations to 1839-40. Mr. Edmonstone then wrote of the 
parganah as follows : — “ Any difficulty or irregularity which has hitherto occur- 
red in realising the revenue of it is attributable to the inequality and heaviness 
of the assessment, impediments which have, I trust, been removed by tho 
reduction on the whole demand which I have allowed, by conceding ample relief 
to such estates as were really distressed and required it, and by enhancing the 
revenue in those cases in which it was justified by all the considerations which 
usually influence the assessing officer. Fourteen villages, formerly belonging to 
Dehli-J&khan, were nearly all inordinately assessed.” Sales for arrears had been 
frequent and balances often accrued, so that, besides equalising the burden, a 
reduction amounting to Rs. 2,554 was allowed. This slight reduction was, 
however, insufficient to enable the landholders to recover from tho liabilities 
incurred to meet the previous heavy demand and to enable thorn to tide over 
the disastrous famine of 1837-38, and Mr. Unwin was directed to revise the 
settlement. In 37 villages, belonging to tho old parganah of Karhal, he re- 
commended a permanent decrease of Rs. 3,799 in addition to considerable 
temporary remissions, and the Commissioner, still further reduced the standard 
demand in tho same villages by Rs. 973. Mr. Edmonstone’s revenue for these 
villages was Rs. 44,105, and this was reduced to Rs. 33,619 for 1645-46, gra- 
dually rising to Rs. 39,333 in 1850-51. Tho revenue of tho remaining 30 
villages of parganah Karhal remained undisturbed at Rs. 19,469, giving a 
total revenue, in 1850-51, of Rs. 58,802. Remission on account of land taken 
up for public purposes subsequently brought the demand down to Rs. 57,787 
in 1870. The revenue of the seventeen villages added to the parganah from 
Saiy would appear to have been reduced by Mr. Unwin even to a greater degree 
than those of Karhal, as the difference between their revenue during the last year 
of the expired settlement and that imposed by Mr. Edmonstone is Rs. 3,400, 
or 1 6 p er cent., against 14 5 per cent, in the Karhal villages. Mr. Edmonston e’s 
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total demand was Rs. 85,672, and deducting from this Rs. 5,868 assessed 
on the recently abandoned culturable land, we have Rs. 79,804 as his 
assessment on the cultivated area. He appears to have fixed his revenue at 
66 per cent, of the rental assets, which would, therefore, amount to 
Rs. 1,20,915, giving an all-round rent-rate on cultivation of Rs. 4-4-7 
per acre. Mr. Unwin’s revision furnishes materials which show that he assumed 
a rent-rate on cultivation of Rs. 3-9-5 per acre for the villages revised by him in 
parganah Karhal for the year 1845-46, and for the year 1850-51, when his re- 
venue had reached its maximum, the average recorded rent-rate for the same 
villages for all classes of tenants was Rs. 3-10-2 per acre. As already shown, 
the estimated rental arrived at by tlic application of ascertained average rent- 
rates falls at Rs. 5-0-10 per acre of cultivation. The recorded rental pre- 
vious to assessment amounted to Rs. 1,26,673, and assessing seer and land 
held free of rent at tho rates paid by tenants with a right of occupancy, a 
moderate standard when the superior character of seer land is considered, 
the assumed rental amounted to Rs. 1,37,391. The following table com- 
pares the incidence of the revenuo actually assessed with that previously iu 
force : — 


Incidence of revenue on 

m — 

P 

§ Total area. Assessable 

area. 

a- Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

SI! 0 14 8 187 

181 1 o G 1 IX 6 

These figures show an increase in pure revenue of Rs. 8,936, or 11*79 per 
cent.; and in revenue with cesses of Rs. 13,970, or 17*65 per cent. Between the 
declaration of assessment in Deoember, 1871 and 1874, the recorded rental had 
risen to Rs. 1,83,688, or valuing under-rented land at occupancy rates, to Rs. 
1,46,212. The estimated rental on which tho present settlement is based is 41 
per oent. above that assumed in 1850-51, owing to the increase iu cultivation and 
irrigation, improvements in irrigation due to tho introduction of the canal, the 
extension of home cultivation, the increase in the agricultural population, and 
location of new hamlets and the great rise in prices, amounting to quite 37 per 
cent. 


Culti Tattil 
area. 

Rs. a. p. 

3 3 11 
3 8 1 



Rs. B 

Last year of expired settlement, ... 75,744 79, 
First year of new settlement, ... 84,719 98, 


The annexed statement gives the particulars of the transfers of landed pro- 
Transfers P er ty between 1840 and 1870, distributed over three 
P eriod8 \ ^ ew transfers by private sale took place 
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during tlio first period, but the forced sales were numerous and were chiefly due 
to the pressure of the land-revenue. Nearly all of them took place previous to 
Mr. Unwin’s revision in 1845-46. Four estates with a cultivated area of 1,723 
acres were bought in by Government, in default of purchasers, and were res- 
tored to the original owners on easy terms by Mr. Unwin. Mortgages seem to 
have become frequent during the second period and, no doubt, paved the way 
for the foreclosures ending in private sale which marked the third period. Mr. 
McConaghey writes : — “ Since 1857, a great and general enhancement in the 
profits derivable from landed property has undoubtedly taken place. The de- 
mand for such property has become much more active, and a consequent rise in 
the selling price has been the result. More transfers have been effected between 
1857 and the present time than during the second period, but they cannot be attri- 
buted to the severity of the Government demand. They have been brought 
about by the eagerness of capitalists to invest, and by a carelessness in expendi- 
ture on the part of the zaminddrs, induced by comparatively easy circumstances. 
It should be observed that temporary alienations by mortgage far exceed per- 
manent transfers by sale. Out of the 86 villages comprising the parganah no 
transfers of any description have occurred in 38; 5 villages which formerly 
changed hands have reverted to their original owners ; 7 have been wholly and 
permanently alienated. Transfers of more than 15 bis was and less than 20 biswas 
have occurred in 3 ; of more than 10 biswas and less than 15 biswas in 7 ; of more 
than 5 biswas and less than 10 biswas in 15, and of less than 5 biswas in 11. 
The percentage which the total area transferred bears to the whole is 20*91, 
against 13*49 in Alipur Patti, 35*19 in Bewar, 45*0 in Ghiror and 21*8 in 
Mainpuri/’ 

Transfer Statements. 


Mode of transfer. 


Tot a I cul- 
tivated 
area trans- 
ferred. 


Reverted 
to original 
owners. 


Area 
transfer- 
red more 
than once. 


Totals of 
[columns 3 
j and 4. 


Percentage 
Area per- of column 
manently 6 to total 
alienated, cultivated 
area. 



Private sale, 

... ! 

Acres . 

1,631 

Acres. 

Acres 

231 

Acres. 

231 

Public do., 

M* 

4,761 

1,723 

462 

2,185 

Mortgage* 

... 

4,661 

459 

i 

1,122 

J,5di 

Total, 

M* 

11,073 

3,162 

1,815 

3,997 


Acres. 

1*400 

2,576 
3 ; 100 



4*14 

7*61 

216 
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Mode of transfer. 

| 

Total culti- 
vated area. 

1 

I 

Total price 
bought. 

Average 

price. 

i 

Revenue. 

Years' pur- 
chase of the 
revenue. 

1840 to 1850. 

Acres, j 

Its. 

Rs. 

a. 

i 

p i 

Rs. 


Private sale, ... 

306 ! 

4,560 

14 

14 

5 ; 

677 

7*90 

Public do., 

2,203 ! 

8,186 

3 

11 

5 

4,29 1 

1*91 

Mortgage, 

788 i 

3,028 

1 : 

3 

13 

6 

2,322 

1*30 

Total, ••• 

3,297 

1 

i 15,774 

i 

I 

4 

12 

j 

7 i 

1 

7,190 

2 19 

1661 to 1867. 
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Private sale. 
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1,493 

4 

3 

4 

742 

2*0 i 

Public do., 
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988 

9 

6 

G 

188 

| 525 

Mortgage, 

w 913 

13.555 

14 

13 

6 

2,866 

1 4*73 

f 

Total, 

1,373 

16,036 

n 

10 

10 

! 3,796 

1 

f 
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1858 to 1869-70. 
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Private sale. 

970 

19,059 

19 

10 

5 

2,673 

7*13 

Public do., ... 

730 

1 1,037 

i 15 

1 

11 

] 8,922 

3 77 

Mortgage, 

2,980 

46,425 

1 ,R 

1 

9 

3 

7,250 

6*40 

Total, eee 

4,680 

76,521 

16 

5 

8 

12,845 

5 95 

1840 to 1869-70. 






i 
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Private sale, ... 

1,631 

25,112 

15 

6 

4 

3,992 

6*29 

Public do., 

3,038 

20,211 

6 

10 

6 

7,401 

2-73 

Mortgage, 

4,681 

68,008 

13 

7 

10 

12,488 

8*06 

Total, 

9,350 

1,08,331 

11 

9 

4 

23,83 1 

4*54 


According to the census of 1872, parganali Karbal contained 294 inhabited 
_ . . sites, of which 227 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 58 had 

between 200 and 500 ; and 8 had between 500 and 1,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Karbal itself with 
5,574 inhabitants. The settlement records show 86 separate villages having 
an average area of 961 acres, of which 393 acres were cultivated, and including 
amongst them 314 inhabited Bites, having an average area of 263 aores, of which 
107 acreB were cultivated. The total population, in 1872, numbered 46,257 
souls (19,974 females), giving 359 to the square mile, 877 to each square 
mile of cultivation, 538 to each village, and 147 to each inhabited site. 
Classified according to religion, there were 43,718 Hindus, of whom 18,791 were 
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females; 2,530 were Musalraans, amongst whom 1,177 were females; and 
there were 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census show 4,845 Brahmans, of whom 2,032 were females ; 
3,892 Rajputs, including 1,469 females; 970 Baniyas (442 females); whilst 
the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the cen- 
sus returns, which show a total of 34,01 1 souls, of whom 14,848 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiya 
(2,437). The chief Rajput clans are the Chauhao (3,284), Gaur (266), Bais, 
Bhadauriya, Tonwdr, Dbakara, Kachliwdha, Rathor, Tank, and Sombansi. The 
Baniyas belong to the Saraugi (778) and Agarwdl sub-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Kahdr (1,349), Kdchhi (4,073), 
Kori (1,316), Malayan (1,349), Chamar (6,898), Garariya (1,645), Dhanak 
(1,144), and Ahir (8,001) castes. Besides these, the following castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found in this parganah Lodha, Bhar- 
bhxinja, Darzi, Kumhar, Barhai, Dhobi, Toli, Hajjam, Lohdr, Khakrob, Nuuera, 


Kayatb, Sonar, Mdli, Baimgi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Banjdra, 
Jogi, Goshain, and Ghosi. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(1,018), Sayyids (297), Pathans (706), and Mughal*. The Daipuria Brahmans 
in this parganah arc said to have come from Parauni, near Rdpri. 

In 1840, Rajputs owned 37*79 per cent, of the villages in the parganah, 
and at the present settlement they held 23*29 per cent. ; 

Proprietors. Chauh&ns, 18*98 percent. ; Gaurs, 3*36 percent ; and 

Dlidkras, 1*05 per cent. The holdings of Brahmans have risen from 39*53 per 
cent, to 5115 per cent., and of Baniyas from 12*8 per cent, to 14*97 per cent. 
Kayaths now hold 6*28 per cent. ; Ahirs, 2*76 per cent. ; Musalmdns, 1*17 
per cent., and Mahajans have acquired 0*28 per cent. 39 villages are held 
on a zamindari tenure, 42 on a pattiddri, and 5 on a bh&yacb&ra tenure. 46 
villages are held by non-resident proprietors, 20 by cultivating proprietors, 
and the remainder by a mixed proprietary body. Of the 1,218 proprietors 
recorded at settlement, 843 cultivate a portion of their shares as seer, vie., 75 
in zaminddri villages, out of a total of 147 ; 707 in pdttiddri villages, out of 
a total of 976, and 61 in bhdyachdra villages, out of a total of 90. The aver- 
age area held by each proprietor throughout the whole parganah is 68 acres, of 
which 28 acres are cultivated. In 1840, the greater portion of the parganah 
was held by Lahria Brahmans, and there was little complexity of tenure or 
minute sub-division of the area. These Brahmans are still the most important 
members of the proprietary body and still hold half of the villages as heredi- 
tary zaminddrs of Karhal. They are good managers and are not so improvi- 
dent as the surrounding Rajpdt clans, a good portion of whose possessions they 
have been able to annex. Ohaudhri Raghubar Singh of Karhal now repre- 
sents t his f amily* Amongst the Ohauhdns, the Thakurdin of Sdmdn 
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village and the Raja of Partabner owns three. Gaurs now possess only six 
villages where once they hold nearly all. Dh&kras, who formerly owned almost 
the entire south-eastern corner of the old parganah of Sauj, have, owing to 
their lawlessness, lost nearly every village that they possessed, and are now 
confined to Nasirpnr. Jagann&th Parslidd, Agarwdla Baniya of Farukhabad, 
owns five villages, and six entire villages and portions of five others are held 
by Saraugi Baniyas, descendants of the hereditary kanungoes of the parga- 
nah. The K&ntingoi Kdyath family of Dondwa and the Kuyaths of Rajpur 
own three villages, and the Kdyaths of Tdlgrdm, in the Farukhabad district, 
own two villages. Other Kdyaths hold shares in five villages, Ahirs hold two 
villages, and the small revenue-free village of Dankarpur is owned by a Musal- 
xnan female. 

According to the settlement records, Ahirs (19,12) held 9,925 acres of the 
cultivated area, or 29*41 per cent., during the year of 
Cultivators, measure meat ; Drahmans (1,927) held 0,447 acres, or 

19*10 per cent. ; Rajputs (1,516) held 5,756 acres, or 17*05 per cent. ; Kachliis 
(778) held 3,283 acres, or 9*73 per cent. ; Cham&rs (917) held 2,662 acres, 
or 7*89 per cent., and the remaining 5,677 acres, or 16*82 per cent, of the cul- 
tivated area, were held by various castes. The following statement shows the 
distribution of the cultivated area amongst the various classes of cultivators, 
the average area held by each clas^, and the average rent paid by them * 

Cultivating etati sties . 


I Cultivated area 
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Held by tenants with right 
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Batdi, or rent paid by division of produce, is practically unknown in this 
parganah. Omitting the seer and land held free of revenue, the average hold- 
ing for each tenant is 413 acres, an area quite sufficient for the support of 
a family. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 89 are employed in professional avocations, snch as Government servants, 
priests, dootors, an 1 the like ; 1,643 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 913 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goo Is, or tho conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 9,814 in agricultural operations ; 1,834 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wore 2,056 persons returned as 
labourers, and 278 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,768 as landholders, 
24,554 as cultivators, and 19,935 as engaged in occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, 
show 407 males as able to read and write out of a total male population num- 
bering 26,283 souls. Karhal was a tappa of the old Akbari pargauah of 
Haveli Et&wa, which formed the head of a dastur. Before 1840 it received fourteen, 
villages from Dehli-Jakhan, and in 1860-61 nineteen villages were received 
from Sauj, two of whioh, Madhan and Sarauliya, have since been transferred 
to Mainpuri. 

Karhal, a tahsil of the Mainpuri district, comprises the parganahs of 
Karhal and Barnahal. The total area, according to the census of 1872, contains 
221 square miles and 232 acres, of which 110 square miles and 477 acres are 
cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 221 
square miles and 84 acres, of which 110 square miles and 371 acres are culti- 
vated, 34 square miles and 168 acres are culturable, and 76 square miles and 
185 acres are barren. The land revenue daring the same year stood at Rs. 
1,57,314 (or with cesses Rs. 1,73,074’, falling at Re. 1-1-9 on tho total area, 
Be. 1-1-9 on the entire cultivable area, and Rs. 2-3-6 on the cultivated area. 
The population numbered 88,850 souls (38,591 females), giving 402 souls to 
the square mile, distributed amongst 544 villages. The same statistics show 
192 persons blind, 12 lepers, 19 deaf and dumb, 5 idiots, and 11 insane 
persons in the tahsil. All details will be found under the parganah notices. 

KarTmgan/, a village of parganah Kur&oli in the Mainpuri district, is distant 
6 miles from Mainpuri to the north. 1 The population, in 1872, numbered 847 
souls. Karimganj is a poor village on the high road from Mainpuri to Kur&oli, 

1 From notes by Mr. Denniaton, 
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but it was once a much jnore notable place. The adjoining khera is now aban- 
doned, and this was once the centre of a considerable town. The khera stands 
on the west of the road, with a long lake curving around it and approaching it 
on its west side. The town does not seem to have stretched very far on this 
side. But on the east side, where the high road runs, it must have been an 
imposing place of some thousands of inhabitants measuring perhaps a mile 
round. There was an inner bazar reaching nearly to the road and a ganj or 
market outside. There are very few remains of the old town. On the road 
is the fragment of a gateway, and on the ground beyond the road there are signs 
of another gateway. There are appearances of brick houses everywhere. 
A very large town of mud houses seems to have been a much less common 
thing formerly than now. There is a broken image near the road. Some other 
fragments that were found here have been removed. On iho top of a khera stand 
some remains of the fort which once belonged to Khan Bahai nr Khun, a noted 
man of his time, who lived about a century ago. This largo and spreading khera 
seems older than Khan Bahadur’s time. The fort, built round a eourtvard. 
seems to have been «n ample but. not unusually large one. The place where 
the well was and the elephants stood is still pointed out. Something is vaguely 
said about KliAn Bahadur Khun brenking up the middle of the town to build 
the fort. After his death none of his family scorn to have stayed in this 
place, and the absence of any powerful head would bo enough to destroy 
the prosperity of a town in former days. Tho city of Mainpuri was at tlm 
same time a serious rival. Indeed, it is said in Mainpuri itself that Khun 
BahAdur helped the Raja of his time, with whom ho was on friendly terms, 
to enlarge that tovvn. His name is known all over these parts : in Khasganj 
and Aliganj of tho Eta district, here in Mainpuri and in Nabiganj. He ia 
said to have fought with some Mughals while out hunting, and being struck by 
a ball fled to Aliganj on his elephant and there died. 


Karra, a village in tho Karbal parganah of the Mainpuri district, ia distant 
16 miles from Mainpuri. Tho population, in 1872, was 382. There is a police- 
station here and a post-office. 

Katrna Harsa, a large village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 63 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 
1,677 souls. This village belonged to the KirArs of Labhaua, but on the sale of 
that estate, the Kumaviya Ahirs, who were the old zamlndArs, were allowed to take 

possession on paying up their share of the arrears. Nearly all the cultivators 
are Ahirs. 


Kesri, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant 
3S miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 1,093. The zamin- 
dArs are KirAr ThAkurs and one Baniya, and the cultivators are chiefly KirArs 
the proprietors themselves or their relatives. * 
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Physical features. 


KhergarH or Khairagarh, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Main- 
puri district, is distant 42 miles from Mainpuri. It is the Khaimagar of the 
old maps to the north oftheSarsa nadi near Jaraula, and had, in 1872, a popu- 
lation numbering 1,631 souls. There is an old fort of the Chauli&ns here, and a 
still older one said to have been built by Kaja Sam man. The carpentry of 
Khergarh is noted in the district, and it exports large quantities of hukkas or 
pipes. There is also a temple to Mah&deo, and a market is held every week in 
the small bazar. The village formerly belonged to Chaub&n Th&kurs resident 
there, but their rights have been purchased by other Chaubins. 

Kishni or Kishni-Nabiganj, a parganah in tahsil Bhongaon of the Main- 
puri district, is bounded on the north and east by the 
Farukhabad district; on the west by parganahs Bewar 
and Bhongaon, and on the south by parganah Karhal and the Et6wa district. 
During the year of measurement ( 1 868-69), Kishni contained a total area amount- 
ing to 72,870 acres, of which 36,777 acres were cultivated (26,927 acres irri- 
gated), 11,732 acres were culturable (2,110 acres under groves), and 24,361 
acres were barren. The parganah comprises a long, irregular, boot-shaped tract, 
extending from the Kali river on the north to the Etdwa border on the south. 
The Isan and Arind rivers and the Cawnpore branch of the Ganges canal tra- 
verse the parganah from west to east. It comprises two distinct tracts of country, 
differing widely from each other in soil, in natural features, and in productive 
power. The boundary lino between the two is clearly marked, and runs 
about half a mile to the north of the Cawnpore branch of the Ganges canal, 

and almost parallel to it. Between this line and the 
Kdli to the extreme north, the soil is mainly sand 
with little usar and scanty irrigation, while to the south of the line the 
soil is almost pure loam, with immense usar plains and splendid natural re- 
servoirs of water, and every possible facility for irrigation. The northern 
tract resembles Bewar and the adjacent sandy portions of Bhongaon, while tho 
southern tract resembles Karhal. The northern or bhtir tract naturally divides 
into several belts running parallel to each other from west to east. First comes 
the Kili tardi, similar in every respect to the tardi of Bewar ; next follows a 
range of sandy ridges almost devoid of irrigation ; then the level bhdr tract cor- 
responding to that of Bewar, and having fair well capabilities and adapted to 
most kinds of crops. Next comes the water-shed between the K&li and Isan, 
where uses' and jhils begin to appear and the soil becomes firmer, but is under- 
lain by a stratum of red sand, called Jcabsa. After passing the water-shed, another 
atrip of level bhdr is met with, followed by a line of drifting sand-banks Along 
the left bank of the Isan, then the Isan tardi, a second line of sand-banks on the 
right bank, another strip of level bhdr, and last of all, a well-marked belt of 
jpili a or light loam, which forms the southern boundary oftbe WWr tract* 


Sandy tract. 
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The southern or diimat tract is almost entirely loam mingled with 
u$ar. Water is available from the spring level, and 
.uoamj t.ftj. ti ie sub-stratum is good The jhfls are large, and 

that of in the south-western corner of the parganah, is the largest 

in the district. The Cawnpore branch of the canal waters the villages to 
the south of the loan and north of the Arind, and the Et&wa branch irrigates 
those lying to the south of the latter river, and the villages untouched by either 
possess such natural facilities in wells and jbils that little more is needed. To 
the north kdns prevails to a great extent, especially in the villages bordering on 
the Isan. Mr. McConaghey writes : — u The cultivators brought forward as a 
reas n for its extraordinary rankrtess the severity of the rainy season of 1870, 
but also stated that its period for spreading over the land had arrived. The 
last period, remarkably enough, coincided with that between Mr. Edmonstone’e 
settlement, 1 and Mr. Unwin’s revision. My experience is that kdns almost en- 
tirely disappears under constant weeding and close cultivation, but will crop up 
again rapidly if the land is neglected or carelessly tilled for any length of time. 
Good cultivators root it up before sowing the rain seed, and collect it in heaps to 
burn it and make manure frorA che ashes.” The tardi land of the Isan, though 
light, is fair, and produces average *abi crops. It is inferior to that of the K&li, 
and is more subject to inundation, and occasionally produces rch. The tardi of 
the Arind is inferior to both, and is scanty and sandy, while the uplands, to a short 
distance on 4ach Bide, afford only a red, sandy loam of little value. Omitting 
the 28 villages of the Laigaon taltika, the ddniat villages are exceptionally 
large, averaging 2,078 acres each in area. “ The parent villages from 
which they derive their names are very ancient, and are nearly all built on, or 
adjoining to, large kheras or mounds. They are densely populated, and are 
surrounded by extensive and Bplendid home-lands, the fertilisation of which has 
been the result of ages.” Communications are imperfect towards the centre 
and south-east of the parganah, and bazars are held only in S&mdn and Tariye, 
The following statement compares the areas of the past and present settle- 
ments:— 


Past settlement,' 
Present Alt to, . 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

76.654 *17 S3, 986 9,6 IS «,4I9 1,15* 16,1*8 6,666 *9.881 

72,670 ... 14,36 1 6,865 l,257j 1,110 16,617 9,660 36,7*? 


Mr. SAmoastone* description ot the psrgeueh end report, see Bet. fiep., l|^ m. 
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The great difference between barren areas, past and present, is due to the 
greater accuracy of record adopted by Mr. MoConaghey, by which much cul- 
turable land lias been brought uuder its proper denomination. The figures, as 
a whole, show an increase in cultivation of 7,912 acres, or 27*42 per cent., since 
1840, and in irrigation of 7,734 acres, or 40*29 per cent. The proportion of 
irrigation to cultivation has also risen from 66*5 per cent., in 1840, to 73*21 
per cent. The returns of the revision in 1845 show that between 1840 and 
1845 the cultivation in the villages, the revenue of which was then revised by 
Mr. Unwin, had fallen by 15*49 per cent., so that between 1845 and 1870 the 
increase in cultivation has been quite 47 per cent. This estimate is further 
borne out by an examination of the records of 83 selected villages for the years 
1845-46 to 1849-50, which give an average of 26,356 acres cultivated, against 
a cultivated area of 25,614 acres in 1840, and of 33,334 acres in 1870. The 


last, therefore, shows an increase of 47*36 per cent, over the cultivation of 1845, 
12*54 per cent, over that of 1849-50, and 26*47 per cent, over the average of 
the five years previous to 1840. Mr. McConaghey made the existing settlement, 
and adhering to the broad divisions of a dumat or southern, and a bhur or 
northern tract, adopted for the former the classification of soils he had made for 
Karhal ( 9 . v . ), and for the latter those he had made for Be war (q. v.) In the 
tardU of the latter tract some minor variations were adopted, but generally the 
rates differ but little from those of Bewar. The following statement shows the 
Boil areas of each tract, the average rent-rates, and the value assigned to each 
class of soil for the purposes of assessment. 


Bht ir villages. 


Soil. 

* 

Area in acres. 

f 

Kate 

per 

acre. 

a 

£ 

“8 

i-j 

Vi •+* 

< 




Us. a. 

P- 

R». 

Home circle 1st. , M 

1,762 

7 

0 

4' ) 3,61 6 

Ditto 2nd, 

••• 

1,474 

6 

6 

3 

7.764 

Irrigated bhdr 1st,... 

2,265 

3 

8 

2, ; 7,254 

Ditto ditto 2nd, 


1,4»4 

2 

10 

2 

3,909 

Dry ditto 1st.... 

»»« 

2,120 

2 

3 

» 

4,66«| 

Ditto ditto 2 nd, 

• •• 

1,124 

1 

12 

1 

2,096 

Ditto ditto 3rd, 

... 

2.061 

O 

16 

1 

1,809 

Kali tardi 1st, 


99 

6 

4 

8 

622 

Ditto 2nd, 

• M 

162 

3 

8 

2 

6S6 

I nan tardi wet. 


6 6 

2 

10 

2 

1,764 

Ditto dry, 

• + « 

896 

2 

3 

1 

367 

Tardi 1st, 

... 

si 

6 

4 

3 

426 

Ditto 2nd, 

• •• 

1,167 

2 

10 

2 

3,048 

Maty dr and 

bhdr 






' tardi) 


874 

1 

12 

1 

656 

Total, 

■ • a,...; 

MW 

16,806 

3 

2 

9 

48,611 


Diimat villages. 


Soil. 

1 

Area in teres. 

1 

Rate 

per 

acre. 

i 

•0 

it 

< 

Irrigated homo* circle 


R». a. p. 

Rs. 

1st, *M 


8 12 3 

88,860 

Ditto ditto 2nd 

2,686 

7 0 4 

18,164 

Dry home circle, ... 
Irrigated barha-dumat 

e: 

6 4 8 

342 

1st, ... 

4,360 

i 4 13 3 

21,064 

Ditto ditto 2nd, ... 

2,637 

3 8 9 

9,260 

Ditto ditto Ohd r, ... 

169 

3 8 2 

694 

Dry barha-ddmat, ... 

1,811 

9 3 ) 

8,976 

Ditto ditto bbUt) 

10 

2 3 1 

21 

Tardi 1st, 

232 

6 4 3 

1.486 

Ditto 2nd, 

1,711 

3 8 2 

6,010 

Ditto 3rd, 

962 

3 1 t 

2,968 

Dry tardi and maty dr, 

1,473 

2 8 1 

3,984 

Irrigated Ar in d tardi, 

694 

S 1 3 

*,a»7 

Dry ditto ditto, ... 

836 

2 3 1 

'741 

Total, 

21,484 S X 4 

}«08/l6 
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During the year of measurement, /chart f crops occupied 50’99 per cent, of 
the total cultivated area, and amongst them, jodr covered 19'21 per cent. ; bdjra, 
8*14 per cent. ; moth , 249 per cent. ; maize, 6 23 per cent. ; cotton, 4 ’47 per 
cent.; sugar-cane, 3*98 per cent., and indigo, 1*97 per cent, of the total area 
under tiie plough. In the rabi, wheat covered 16 41 per cent. ; barley, 12*14 
per cent.; ffojdi and bejhar, 12 '36 per cent. ; opium, 1*53 per cent., and gram, 
1*69 per cent, of the total cultivated area. Nine per cent, of the total culti- 
vated area was under double crops (doj'asli) during the year of measurement 


(1868-69). 

During the first two settlements, the wholo of the parganah as then consti- 
tuted was settled for a lump sum with Udai Chand of 
Fiscal history. Bishaugarh at a revenue of Rs. 54,754. The greater 

portion of the villages was settled with the village land-holders, at the third 
settlement in 1808, and for the remainder, Udai Chand was allowed to engage 
as mustdjir or farmer. The revenue would appear to have risen as high as 
Rs. 70,000. The fourth settlement was made in 1812-13, and the arrangements 
of the previous settlement were adhered to. The term was originally fixed for 
five years, but with some slight alterations and additions continued in force 
until 1840. The average revenue for fivo years of the villages comprising the 
old parganah in 1840 was Its. 71,049. The five villages received from Fa- 
rukhabad since 1840 were assessed in that district in 1836, by Mr. Robinson. 
The result of tl^» two assessments was a revenue of Rs. 79,695, or Rs. 878 in 
excess of the last year of the expired settlement. The revision in 1845-46 gave 
a redaction in 63 villages out of the 87 comprising the parganah. Starting with 
a revenue of Rs. 60,381 in 1845-46, the maximum was reached in 1850-51 at 
Rs. 69,984, giving an initial abatement of Rs. 19,314 and a permanent reduc- 
tion of Rs. 9,711 in the demand. Some reduction was undoubtedly necessary 
to enable the zamind&rs to tide over the difficulties consequent on the famine 
of 1837-38, but it may well be doubted whether the actual distress demanded 
a sacrifice of one-seventh of a revenue which had been paid for quarter of a 
century preceding the revision by Messrs. Unwin and Wynyard. It is not 
improbable that the character of the landholders for turbulence and recusancy 
had much to do with this unwonted liberality. Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840, 
writes of them s — “ The proprietary body in this parganah is composed, almost 
exclusively, of Thakurs, and the same embarrassment and difficulty in realiz- 
ing the dues of the State is invariably experienced as I have described to be 
the case in Ghiror and Sauj ; but in this quarter there is this additional ob- 
stacle, that there are few of the zamlnd&rs who have not the worst possible 
character— In short, who are not themselves dakaits or abettors of, and con- 
nivbrs at, the commission of dakaity within the limits of their property : 
- they are indolent cultivators, unskilful *ln ■ J tho v v 




mif- 
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estates, and singularly irregular and backward iu the payment of re- 
venue. In a fiscal point of veiw, the result of my revision is favour- 
able ; after considering with attention the past history of this parganah, 
generally and particularly, after personally visiting every village com- 
prised in it, and viewing myself the fertility of one and the nakedness 
of the other tract, and after giving proper weight to the character of the pro- 
prietary body and its influence on the balance sheet, I have arrived at the conclu- 
a‘on that the present demand might remain nearly unaltered without injury to its 
future welfare or injustice to Government : the reductions, which the nature and 
condition of the villages, in the northern division, rendered it advisable to 
concede in that quarter, being counterbalanced by the increase, which the 
unusual fertility and low rate of assessment iu many estates, included in the 
southern quarter of the parganah, made available and justifiable. Such has 
been, with a very small discrepancy, the issue of my proceedings, and 1 am 
able to congratulate myself on the acceptance of all my proposed assessments 
without murmur or objections in the course of a few hours. No case of recu- 
sancy occurred in this parganah. ” Mr. McOonaghey writes: — “A revision 
conducted with such a liberal spirit as that completed by Messrs. Unwin and 
Wynyard could not fail of success. The subsequent general prosperity of the 
proprietary and cultivating bodies, the improvement iu aud the extension of 
cultivation, the facility with which tlie revenue was collected, the comparatively 
few alienations of property in the period procedi ag the mutiny, and the high 
prices which were realized when transfers were effected, all bear strong testi- 
mony to the great moderation displayed by the revising officers.” 

The existing settlement was made by Mr. M. A. McOonaghey, who, as 
already seen, assumed an average all round rent-rate of Rs. 5-1-1 per acre 
for the dUmat tract aud of Rs. 3-2-9 per acre for the Mrir tract, giving an 
aggregate rental assets amounting to Rs. 1,57,125. Mr. Edmonstone’s assumed 
rent-rate for the whole parganah, in 1840, was Rs. 3-12-3, against the present 
assumed rent-rate of Rs. 4-4-6, which gives an increase of 13*63 per cent, in the 
rate. Prior to assessment, the recorded rental of the entire parganah amounted 
to Rs. 1,18,992, or corrected for under-rented land at occupancy rates and for 
land held on division of produce at cash rates, to Rs. 1,34,230. The compara- 
tive statistics of the past and present revenue were as follows - 


Revenue 


Incidence of revenue on 


Revenue. 


with 

cesses 


Rs. 


ft* 


last, year of expired settle- 
ment, ... 

Present settlement, ... 


Mt’tt 

71,190 


78 , 88 * 

85,408 


Total area. 

Assessable 

area* 

Cultivated 

area. 

Rs, a. p. 

Be. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

0 1 « a 

1 • 7 

1 14 1 

I 1 1 

i a t 

1 1 • 
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This gives an incrcas in pure revenue of Rs. 8,536, or 12*34 per cent., 
and in revenue plus cesses of Rs. 13,280, or 18*39 per cent. Between 
January, 1872, when the assessments were declared, and 1874, the recorded 
rental had risen to Rs. 1,20,971, or corrected for under-rented land, to 
Rs. 13,221. 

The annexed statement showg the transfers that have taken place during the 
currency of the past settlement and the prices fetched 
11118 " at auction and private sales and the value assumed in 

mortgage transactions during three periods. The alienations during the first 
period were chiefly in the form of mortgages, most of which were redeemed 
after the relief occasioned by the revision in 1845 had begun to be felt. Out of 
the 2,163 acres mortgaged in the second period, 1,500 acres were redeemed 
shortly afterwards. “ After the mutiny,” writes Mr. McConaghey , tl alienations 
became much more frequent, but they certainly cannot be attributed to the 
severity of the Government demand. Here, as elsewhere, the extravagance of 
the zaminddrs, the greater facilities presented for raising money on landed 
property, the largely enhanced market value of such property, the abundance 
of capital, the security of investment, and the increasing desire of the monied 
classes to become possessed of land, have had the usual effect. Excluding land 
which has either reverted to the original proprietors or has changed hands more 
than once, the total area alienated by all kinds of transfers within the last thirty 
years has been 225*36 per cent, of the cultivated area. No transfers have 
occurred in 30 villages, nine villages have been wholly and permanently 
alienated, whilst transfers of more or less extent have taken place in the 
remainder.” 


Transfer statements . 


Mode of transfer. 

T< tftl 
cultivated 
»r«*a 

transferred 

Reverted 

to 

original 

owners. 

Area 

transferred 
more than 
once. 

Total of 
columns 

3 and 4. 

Area per- 
manently 
alienated. 

Percentage 
of column 
6 to total 
cultivated 
areas 

I 

a 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre*. 


Print. .*le, 

... 

4J7* 

. 

too 

834 

884 

4,040 

10 88 

P»Wi« do.,*. 

«u 

1,409 

as 

180 

108 

1,400 

Mi 

»*« 

IM 

0,1-7 1 

4,875 

883 

5,393 

94770 

rm 

• tot*, 

• 0.4 

14,047 | 

4,852 

077 

5,830 

- - „ 

0,017 
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Mode of transfer. 

Total 

cultivated 

area. 

Totil price 
bought. 

Average 

price. 

Revenue. 

years* 
purchase 
of the 
revenue. 

1840 to 1850. 

Acres 

«*: ar 

Its. 

Its. 

a. 

P* 

Ks. 


Private sale, 

880 

7,411 

8 

14 

! 0 

1,891 

3*92 

Public do.,.#! ••• 

914 

4,392 

4 

12 

1 i 

1,419 

8*09 

Mortgage, ... 

8,828 

18,516 

* 

15 

3 

4,387 

4*22 

Total 

4.072 

30,319 

7 

7 


|7,697 

3*84 

Private sale, 

4 8 

3,255 

7 

12 

7 

636 

5 > 2 

Public do,,.. 

131 

1,535 

1 1 

1) 

6 

283 

5 43 

Mortgage, ... 

2,163 

16, IGO 

7 

7 

* 

5,564 

9*89 

Total, 

2,712 

20,890 

7 

11 

3 

6,483 

3.29 

Private sale, ... 

2,518 

45,467 

18 

0 

11 

4,702 

9*67 

Public do.,... 

492 

5,010 

10 

3 

o 

1,038 

485 

Mortgage, ... 

1,818 

26,768 

14 

11 

7 1 

3,374 

7*93 

Total, 

4.82R 

1 77,2 45 

1 

16 

0 

0 

9,109 | 

848 

Private sale, 

3.766 

i 56,133 

14 

14 

6 

7,229 

7.77 

Public do.,... 

1 ,537 

' 10,937 

7 

1 

10 

2,735 

4 00 

Mortgage, ... 

6,309 

| 61,384 

9 

1 l 

8 

’ 13,325 

4*61 

Total, ... 

11,612 | 

1,28,454 J 

1 n 

1 

0 

| 23.289 

6.52 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Kishni-Nabiganj contained 
309 inhabited sites, of- which 239 had less than 200 
Flotation. inhabitants; 51 had between 200 and 500; 16 had be- 

tween 500 and 1,000 ; and 3 had between 1,000 and 2,000. Tho settlement records 
show 87 separate villages (8 uninhabited), having an average area of 837 acres 
(423 cultivated) and an average population of 560 souls ; they also record 
336 inhabited sites, having an average area of 217 acres (110 cultivated) and 
an average population of 145. In 1840 there were 216 inhabited sites with an 
average cultivated area of 133 acres each. The total population, in 1872, 
numbered 48,557 souls (21,541 females), giving 426 to the total square mile 
and 908 to the square mile of cultivation. Classified according to religion, 
there were 46,943 Hindus, of whom 20,806 were females ; 1,614 were Musal- 
m&ns, amongst whom 735 were females. Distributing the Hindu populatiou 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,008 Brahmans, of whom 
2,142 were females; 4,794 Rajptits, including 2,012 females; 1,019 Baniyas 
(477 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the 
other castes’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 36,122 souls, of whom 
16,175 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this par- 
ganah is the Kanaujiya (4,638). The chief Rajput clans are the Chaub&n 
(2,245 ), Bais (515), Dbikra (307), Tanw4r (240), Bhadauriya, Gaur, Kaohh- 
waha, R&tbor, B&chhal, Bengar, Gahlot, and Jaiswir. The Baniyas belong 
to the Agarw 61 (184), Saraugi, Golari, Awadhiya, and Ajudhiab6si sub-divisions. 
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The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kahar (1 ,7 < 5), Kaclihi 
(8,311), Kori (1,690), Mahajan (1,566), Chamdr (7,317), Dhanak (1,092), 
Alur (3,125), and Gliosi (1,568). Besides these, the following castes, compris- 
ing less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah ; — Lodba, 
Bharbhunja, Darzi, Garariya, Kumhar, Burhai, Dhobi, Teli, flajjdm, Lobdr, 
Khdkrob, Nunera, Kdyath, Sonar, Mali, Bairagi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nut, Tam- 
oli, Bari, Jogi, and Goekain. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (615), Pathans (555), Sayyids and Mughals. 

The following statement compares the percentage of the total number 
of villages held by each caste in 1840 with the total 
recorded at the present settlement 


Proprietors. 


Caste. 

Percentage 
of total 
villages in 

Caste. 

Percentage 
of tt,tal 
villages in 

Caste. 

Percentage 
of total 
villages in 

1840. 

1*70. 

1840. 

1870 

1840. 

1870. 

Chaub&n, 


4**25 

<>73 

Rtfthor, 



0 29 

Lodha, ... 

1 27 

0'96 

BagheJ, 


517 

5 17 

Gautam, 


... 

023 

Mah&jin, 

0 7$ 

0 44 

Bale, 


9*20 

4*60 

B&?j£ial, 

»#« 

1* 5 

... 

Darai, 

... 

0*03 

llbakra. 


4 60 

4*43 

Brahman, 

Ml 

16 48 

19 57 

Chamar, ... 

1 54 

Ml 

J ftiawar, 


3-45 

1-92 

A hir. 

• • f 

4‘f9 

3 58 

Baniya, 


0*9« 

Kont, 

*«» 

2*30 

1*72 

K6yath, 


2*30 

9 A* 

Musaltnin, ... 

... ’ 

06T 

Gaur, 

••a 

1*15 

115 

K&cbbl, 

• M 

1 60 | 

Pit 4 

Eurasian, 


0 4# 


Chauhdns and Brahmans have added to their possessions, and now, as of old, 
form the majority of the proprietary body. The Chauhdns are principally 
members of the Mainpuri branch of the family. Up to 1840, the titular head 
of the clan, tho Raja of Mainpuri, held the Laigaon taluka and Gulariyapur 
estate. The taluka was broken up, by Mr. Edmonstone, into twenty-eigbfc 
small villages, of whioh all but one were settled with the resident mukaddama 
or head-men (then callod thikaddrs), and a duo known as hak malikdna was 
awarded to the Raja. “ These mukaddatns were of various castes, but, strange 
to say, nono of them belong to the chief proprietary body in the parg anah. 
The majority were Brahmans, Bais Thdkurs, and Ahirs, w hilst K&ckhis, Lodhas, 
and even Chamdrs had proprietary rights in the soil conferred on them. The 
management of Gulariyapur was in a similar manner taken from the Raja 
and given to Bdokhal Thdkurs. They have succeeded in permanently alienat- 
ing nearly the whole of the estate and are at present entirely out of possession. 
In addition to the Raja of Mainpuri there are three other large proprietors. 
The Thdkurdin of 8dmdn possesses the two large estates of S&m&n and Beset, 
Chaudhri Jai Chand of Binsiya holds villages, and tho ■ Raja of Tirwa 4$. 
The latter is the only Baghola zaminddr. W ith those exceptions the remainder 
of the landholders are petty zaminddrs, few or none of whom can claim to Ip 
sole owners of an entire village." Of the 87 villages comprised in the parganah, 
* 4 and 53 are pattiddri. 
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sharers recorded at settlement, giving on an average 39 acres to each proprietor, 
of which 20 acres were under cultivation. Of the total number of proprietors, 
1,087 cultivated a portion of their estates or were holders of seer and 752 had 
nothing to do with the actual cultivation of their estates. In the zamitiddri 
villages, there were 77 cultivating proprietors and 85 non-cultivating proprie- 
tors, owning between them 10,458 acres, and in the pattidari villages there 
were 1 ,010 cultivating and 667 non-cultivating proprietors, owning between 
them 26,319 acres. 26 villages were held by resident proprietors and 42 by 
non-resident proprietors. Of the remaining 19 villages possessed by a mixed 
proprietary body, 10^ villages were managed by the resident portion of the 
proprietary body and villages were managed by the non-resident portion. 

During the year of measurement and preparation of the records Rajputs 
(1,879) held 9,281 acres of the cultivated area, or 25*38 
per cent. ; Kachhis (1,523) held 6,619 acres, or 18*09 
percent.; AMrs (1,026), 5.675 acres, or 15*51 percent.; Brahmans (1,706), 5,378 
acres, or 14*7 per cent. ; Cham&rs (1,038), 3,906 acres, or 10*68 per cent., and 
Garariyas (325), 1,265 acres, or 3*46 per cent. The remaining 4,453 acres of the 
cultivated area were tilled by Led has, Kabars, Kayaths, &c. The following 
statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area amongst each class of 
tenants, their rent, and the proportion of the area held by each of them to the 
total cultivated area : — 

Cultivating statistics. 


Cultivator*. 
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100 occupancy tenants and 197 tenants-at-will paid rent in kiud and cultivated 
between them 1,002 acres. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics 'collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

137 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,197 in domestio service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 760 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 11,299 in agricultural operations ; 1,9G5 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,409 persons returned as labourers and 
190 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 2,185 as landholders, 29,348 as cultivators, 
and 17,024 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 498 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 27,016 souls. 
Both Kishni and Nabiganj formed portions of parganah Bhongaon in the 
reign of Akbar, and were separated from it during the last century, when 
the talukadars of Binsiya obtained a footing in the parganah. For some 
reasons, Nabiganj came to be held separate from Kishni and continued 
to have a separata name and record in the revenue accounts up to the cession. 
During the two first settlements, the united parganahs were included in one 
engagement, in the name of Udaichand, for Rs. 54,754, and were calledthe taluka 
of Raja Udaichand. In 1808, Mr Batson separated the villages of Nabiganj in 
which the Raja couldhave no rights, and settled them with the local proprietors 
and the remainder with the Raja as farmer. The Raja’s rights to these latter 
villages were subsequently disallowed in a great part, and in 1840, Mr. 
Edmonstone completed the settlement of the rival claims to the proprietary 
right in the whole parganah. The united parganahs have ever since been 
known as Kishni-Nabiganj, or more commonly Kishni. Since 1840, three 
villages have been transferred to Be war and five villages (Deoraniya, Dhakroi 
Janaura, Kumhaul, and Uncha Islamabad) have been received from 
Farukhabad. 

Kishni, a fair-sized village in parganah Kishni-Nabiganj of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 22 miles from Mainpuri, on the Etawa and Farnkhabad road, 
and 24 miles from the Etawa railway-station. The population, in 1872 
numbered 945 souls. Kishni possesses a police-station, post-office, and a 
market twice a week. The village area includes fourteen inhabited sites. Ti* 
zamfod&rs are fiajpiits and the cultivators are chiefly Rajpdts, Brahmans, Kaeb- 

here 
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KurXoli, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Main- 
puri district, is distant 14 miles from Main puri. 1 The population, in 1872, was 
4,071, of whom 1,059 were Muhammadans and the remainder were Brahmans, 
Baniyas, Mah&jaiis, Kayaths. Rachitis, and Cham&rs. “ Kuraoli stands on 
the high road from Mainpuri to Eta near the northern extremity of the district. 
The town is an open and well built though small one, with some very good 
houses belonging to men of the classes which are always most conspicuous in 
towns — i servants (Government or otherwise), traders, or money-lenders with 
land possessions* It is a new place, its rise appearing to have been contem- 
poraneous with the rise of the Kuraoli family to their present position and rank. 
In Kuraoli we have an instance of the growth of a town affected by 
the importance of the local family occurring in the present time, a circum- 
stance on which the prosperity of towns almost depended altogether in former 
times. At the present time there is no need of the same protection, but it is 
impossible to look at the Raja’s comparatively large surroundings in the ad- 
joining village, the houses of his servants, his stables and gardens, without seeing 
that even in these times the presence of a family of position must give rise to 
some of the needs which a town grows up t> supply. The itnja has built a 
handsome temple with a resting-place for pilgrims attached, and is generally 
favourable to improvements in the town. Kuraoli stands on the high road 
without any neighbouring town to rival it, and a post-office, police-station, and 
tahsili school have all helped to raise its importance. The Raja is well 
known for his .support of education, more especially female education, and of 
schools in the town and parganah. There are some four mosques and nine 
Hindu temples in or about the town. That of the K&yaih kanungos is per- 
haps one of the oldest, and it is said to be only a hundred years old. The 
u Satia” octilists have a considerable local reputation- There are three or four 
families of them, and they profess to have a practice extending to a hundred 
miles off* They treat nothing but cataract, using a minute dagger-shaped 
lancet to prick with, and a blunt one like a bodkin to press out the discharge 
from the puncture. They go for their instruments to the Sikligar Path&os of 
the place. A good many of the boxes and clogs inlaid with wire-work which 
are well known in the district are made here/ 9 Act XX. of 1856 (the Ghauki- 
d&ri Act) is in force and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 13 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 648. The cost is defrayed from a 
house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of Rs. 981, or Re. 0-2-9 per 
head of the population and Re. 0-14-4 per house assessed (1,079)* The 
expenditure during the same year was Rs. 974 from the income, besides 
Rs. 18, balance of the previous year. There were 1,989 houses in the 
town. 
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KurXoli, a pargannh of the Mainpuri talis-il of the Mainpari district, is 
bounded on the north by parganahs Sonh&r, Barna, and Azamnagar of the Eta 
district ; on the west by parganah Eta-Sakit of the Eta district ; on the south 
by parganahs Ghiror and Mainpuri, and on the east by parganah Bhongaon. 
The total area acoording to the settlement records of the year of measurement 
(1867-68) then comprised 48,947 acres, of which 28,941 acres were cultivated 
(15,549 irrigated), 4,738 acres were culturable (457 under groves), and 


Physical features. 


15,268 acres were barren and uneulturable. 

The Kali nadi flows along the northern boundary of the parganah in an 
easterly course, and the Kaknadiya, entering the par- 
ganali to the south at Nandpur Wailamai, cuts off 
eleven villages between it and the Isan. The Kali runs through a belt of low 
alluvial soil of varying breadth, v'ell marked off from the uplands, on either 
side, by a high sandy ridge. The river sometimes takes a course midway be- 
tween these ridges, but more commonly flows close to either bank and throws 
the whole of its kh&dir to one side or the other. The stream of the Kali is 
perennial and affords a certain amount of irrigation to the lowland area in 
seasons of drought. The K&knadiya dries up soon after the rains cease. It 
has a very limited khddir , and, except where *ho stream spreads out in time of 
flood, and the current is therefor**, slower, the soil is poor and unfertile. 
Water for the early rabi crops is obtained by throwing embankments across 
the stream at smUtole points. There are four considerable lakes or jbils in the 
parganah, those at Basemar, Panwa, Barkhera, and Sarsa. The first contains 
water, in ordinary years, until Bais&kh ; but, in 1868, it ran dry in October* 
Both the Basemar and Panwa jhils are connected by a drain with the Kdkna- 
diya. All these jhils possess more or less alluvial soil which differs from that 
along the banks of the rivers by having the upper strata harder and more clayey ; 
along the rivers, the surface soil, even when subject to the action of the sun, is 
as a rule friable and easily worked. The alluvial or tardi land along the Rasc- 
mar jhil and in favourable places on the Kaknadiya affords fair soil for the 
growth of sugar-cane. 

There is an extensive belt of high bhdr land running along the Kali nadi 
and reaching inwards for a considerable distance, especially towards the north- 
west, where it averages two miles in breadth. This belt, a little to the west of 
the town of Kurftoli, is met by a similar strip of bhdr which extends south- 
wards to the K&knadiya, with an average breadth of about three-quarters of 
a mile. Patches of the peculiar soil known as tikuriya (page 485) occur through^ 
out the bhdr tract, and isolated stretches of bhdr are found in villages scattered 

over the entire parganah. The remainder of the area 
is made up of either level piliya or dinuxt soil inter- 
J • iwwswfc theeait and south-west, with large mar plains. 
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assessment the conventional classification of soils into bArah or ganhdn } manjha, 
and barha , was adhered to with the following results as to area, assumed rates 
and rental : — 


Soil®. 
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Soils. 

Area in acres. 

Bate per acre. 
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Assumed rental 
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4,676 ! Wet barka-bh&r ... 
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2 10 2 
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Dry barha-cHtmat 1st ... 

1,350 

1 12 1 

2,370 

6,860 

Ditto 2nd, 
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8,499 Dry barha-bhur 
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Tardi 1st, ••• 
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Ditto 2nd ... 

1,648 

3 1 2 
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747 

Ditto 3rd ... 

1,115 

1 12 1 

1,959 

’,335! 

Maii/dr ... M . 

800 

1 1 7 
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9,1 21 j 

Total ... 

28,862 

2 14 6 
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The ganhdn of the above table includes in its first-class a few villages 
near the town of Kuraoli of remarkably fertile soil, in high cultivation, and 
yielding high rents. The second-class ganhdn comprises the best description 
of the other villages, having a fair soil and good cultivators, and the third-class 
contains the remaining villages. The first-class tardi is generally close to some 
village site, is composed of good soil, and is irrigable when required ; the 
second-class tardi is also irrigable, but does not pay such high rates : the third- 
class is always nnirrigated and comprises the dry edges and beds of rain re- 
servoirs and the inferior alluvial soils along the Kaknadiya. The conventional 
denominations of manjha and barha have been subdivided according to the 
natural soils that they are composed of, and these again have been divided into 
irrigated and unirrigated. The rate per acre is that assumed for assessment 
purposes, and the deduced rental is found by applying these rates to the 
soil area. 

The following statement compares the area at three different periods : — 
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Last settlement ... 
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There has, therefore, been an increase of 70 per cent, in the cultivation 
and of GO per cent, in the irrigation since 1844-45. The culturablo waste still 
remaining is, however, of the poorest description and will allow of little fur- 
ther extension. W ells are here the chief source of irrigation, but the extension 
of the Lower Ganges canal to the parganah must sooner or later displace them 
and raise tho entire parganah to a very high level of excellence. The average 
depth from the surface at which water is found throughout the parganah is 
sixteen feet ; near jhils and streams it is considerably nearer. Along the 
Kali nadi, the sub-soil in sandy villages is excellent and kuchcha wells can 
easily be dug and last for many years, but elsewhere the supply is almost 
entirely from percolation, and is so scanty that a single run exhausts it in a 
few hours. Those wells are, therefore, usually worked by dhenklit and last a 
very short time, but the expense of digging new ones is small. Throughout 
tho diimat and p Iliya tracts the oharacter of kuchcha wells improves ; they 
last for two or three years and yield a more plentiful supply. Even there, 
however, the spring is often not reached and percolation must be depended on, 
and, except in the Kali tract, the sides of the wells must be protected by coils of 
twigs. Ofthe 2,371 kuchcha wells in existence, in 18G8-69, as many as 491 were 
worked by hand. The actual area under each class of crops has already been 
given, and from it will be seen that kharif crops covered 48 '44 percent, of 
the total cultivated area during tho year of measurement, and amongst them 
bdjra occupied 15*5 per cent. ; jodr, 13 '3 ; rice, 3 56, and maize, 3*17 per cent, 
of the entire cultivation. In the rabi, wheat covered 19‘4 percent.; barley, 
15*57 ; bejhar, 6*03 per cent., and gojdi, 7*83 per cent. There wore 3,904 
ploughs, 7, 807 head of plough-cattle, and 12,172 head of other cattle. Tho 
average plough area is here 7*41 acres. 

The assessments of the parganah have been as follows : — first settlement, 
Its. 31,818 ; second, Rs. 31,818; third, Rs. 32,585 ; 
fourth, Ils. 32,676;fifth, Its. 38, 4 28; revision, Rs. 27,255;" 
last year of expired settlement, Rs. 32,715; and sixth or present settlement, 
Rs. 41,770. The fourth settlement, originally intonded to last only for the five 
years 1812-13 to 1816-17, was subsequently extended, with slight variations, 
to 1839-40, the year of Mr. Edmonstone’s settlement. The demand for the 
year 1225 faali (1817-18) was Rs. 31,906 ; for 1226 was Rs. 31,683; for 
1227 was Rs. 31,935, and for 1228 to 1244 (1836-37; was Rs. 31,970. During 
this period a balance of Rs. 2,159 accrued in 1225 faali, and of only Rs. 182 
daring the remaining nineteen years. The parganah as then constituted com- 
prised the villages at present in it, exoept the three estates of Madhauti 
and khurd and Mahadewa Jagatpur. Mr. Edmonstone in his report on the 
parganah, in 1840, states that in his opinion the State demand was unduly low 
*»th with reference to the revenue-rates of contiguous parganahs and the 
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extent of the cultivated and culturable areas, which were in no way inferior 
in natural or artificial advantages to the lands iu the neighbourhood. Although 
the zamind&rs were troublesome and unthrifty Rajputs of the R&thor clan, 
they were in very comfortable circumstances and never in arrears. Then came 
the famine of 1837-38, regarding which Mr. Edinonstone writes 1 : — “This 
parganah has suffered more severely in its condition and calls more loudly for 
temporary relief, than any other which has cotne under settlement this season; 
the mere fact that two-fifths of the lands habitually under cultivation were 
abandoned is a sufficient indication of the general distress and of the fearful 
reduction of the cultivating population, which have been the consequences of 
this famine ; some villages have been impoverished to such a degree that 
no outlay of capital, nor personal attention and industry on the part of the 
proprietors, can restore them to a flourishing condition in less than two or 
three years.” 

Notwithstanding these losses, Mr. Edmonstone raised the demand from 
Rs. 32,676 to Rs. 38,428, allowing, however, a deduction of Rs. 7,742, spread 
over the years 1247 to 1249 fasli. The result was a complete break-down of 
the assessment. The demand for the initial year, 1839-40, was higher than 
that for the previous year, and the parganah had not time to recover itself* 
The land allowed to lie fallow, owing to the drought, was not at once brought 
under the plough as Mr. Edinonstone anticipated, and even as late as 1844-45, 
the area cultivated was less than the area recorded as under crops, in 1840, 
by 763 acres. Mr. Cocks revised the assessments in 1844 and found that of 
the rental of Rs. 59,415 estimated by Mr. Edmonstone, Rs. 8,644 were assumed 
assets of fallow land which had not been brought into cultivation, leaving only 
Iis. 12,343 for cesses, patw&ri*’ dues, and the support of the zamind&rs and their 
families. A He began by a demand of Rs. 27,255, which rose in 1850*51 to 
Rs. 32,856. Under this treatment cultivation increased from 17,037 acres in 
*1844 to 24,621 acres in 1850-51, and between the latter period and 1870 the 
parganah has enjoyed even greater prosperity than in the period between 1812 
end 1837* 

In thirty-eight villages no transfers occurred, and in ten other entire villages 
Transfers where mortgage or other temporary alienation took 

place prior to revision, the original owners have reco- 
vered their proprety intact. Although five entire villages have changed hands, 
only in two of them have new men come into possession, and this does not appear 
to have been due to the pressure of the Government demand* In the remain- 
ing 39 villages, shares have been alienated, in some permanently and in some 
temporarily* The following statement shows the area transferred and its value 
at different periods between 1840 and 1870 : — 

* ■ 11 y i "." i ' — ■ ' i ^— . r-’ -r — — — — , i' Nw i h i i 
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Mode of transfer. 
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Mr. McConaghey made the existing settlement of the parganab. The 
K«w a^tlement rental assumed by Mr. Edmonstone in 1839-40, was 
Rs. 59,415 ; that assumed by Mr. Cocks at the revi- 
ajpn in 1844-45 was Rs. 40,883 ; the recorded rental of the year 1807 was 
Rs. 67,360, and calculating holdings of proprietors and rent-free patches at the 
Tates paid by cuitivators with a right of occupancy, it amounted to Rs. 76,625, 
and the realjai deduced from the rates proposed by Mr. MoOonaeher, aa has 
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already been seen, 'was Rs. 84,080. Mr. Edmonstone’s rent-rate on cultiva- 
tion was Bs. 2-13-7 ; Mr. Cocks’ rate was Rs. 2-6-5, and Mr. McConagheys 
was Rs. 2-14-6. The new assessment was declared in September, 1870, and 
in the next four years the recorded rental rose by enhancements to Rs. 79,429, or 
▼alning the nnder-rented holdings at the rates paid by hereditary cultivators 
and the lands held on division of produce at cash rates, to Rs. 1,01,053. The 
result is that the new revenue has been easily collected, and a margin is left 
from which the demand in unfavourable years can be met 

Statistics of incidence. 


Settlement. 

: 

Revenue. 

Revenue j 
with oesses. 

Incidence of revenue on 

Total area. 

Assessable 

area. 

Cultivated 

area. 

, 

Rs* 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p* 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Expiring year of past,*.. 

•2,715 

34,42* 

0 10 l 

0 16 8 

1 9 1 

Present, 

41,770 

46,947 

0 13 8 

1 3 10 

1 7 1 


Population. 


This table shows an increase of pure revenue of Rs. 9,055, or 27 - 68 per 
cent., and of revenue, plus cesses, of Rs. 11,519, or 33’46 per cent. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah KurAoli contained 134 inhabited 
sites, of which 77 had loss than 200 inhabitants ; 45 had 
between 200 and 500; 11 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 
and one had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records 43 show 
estates or mahals comprising 91 distinct villages, having an average 
area of 538 acres (317 cultivated), all of which, with eleven exceptions, 
were inhabited. The entire number of inhabited sites, in 1874, was 144, giving 
an average area of 333 acres (200 cultivated) to each site. The total popula- 
tion, in 1872, numbered 33,961 souls (15,143 females), giving 447 to the total 
square mile and 732 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to re- 
ligion, there were 32,070 Hindus, of whom 14,250 were females and 1,891 Musal- 
m&ns, amongst whom 893 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,025 Brahmans, of whom 891 
were females ; 2,105 Rajptits, including 875 females ; 963 Baniyas (454 females) ; 
whilst the groat mass of the population is included in the “ other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 26,977 sottls, of whom 12,030 are 
females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the 
Kananjiya (1,549). The chief Rajptit clans are the R&thor (1,039))) Ohauh&n 
(563)) Ganr (132), Bais, and J&dubansL The Baniyas belong to the Saraugi 
(469), AgarwAl (161), and Bohra sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Lodha (3,203), Kahar (1,552), K6chhi (3,634), Ohim&t 
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(3,935), Dhobi (1,190), Teli ( 1 ,248), Hajjam (1,591), and ALir (0,350). Besides 
these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand tncmbois are found 
in this parganah : — Bharbhunja, Kori, Mah&jan, Darzi, Garai iya, Kumhar, 
Barliai, Loh&r, Dhanak, Khakrob, Nunera, Kayath, Sonar, Mali, Bairagi, 
Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bdri, and ICisan. The Musalmaua are distri- 
buted amongst Shaikhs (1,020), Pathans (612), and Sayyids, and the remain- 
dcr are entered without distinction. 

The following statement compares the statistics of the proprietary body at 

Proprietors. the past and present settlements : — 
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Cultivators. 


Taking the cultivating population, numbering 6,999 souls, AMrs (1,887^ 
occupy 8,407 acres, or 29-27 per cent, of tho total cultivated area; ItajptUs 
(816), 4,466acres, or 15*48 per cent. ; Lodhas (7 66), 4,163 acres, or 14*49 per 

cent; K&chhis (722), 2,654 acres, or 9*24 per cent.; 
Cham&rs (508), 2,442 acres, or 8*5 percent. ; Brahmans 
(747), 1,978 acres, or 6*89 per cent., and other castes, tho remainder of the cul- 
tivated area. The following statement shows tho distribution of tho cultivated 
area amrm<rst the various classes of cultivators, their number, tho area held 
by them on cash and kind rates, the average rent per acre paid by them, aud 
the average size of their holdings : — 

Statistics of the cultirathuj body. 
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Occupations. 


561 occupancy tenants pay rent in kind against 4,060 paying rent in caali, and 
217 tenants-at-will pay produce rents against 589 paying rent in cash. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
censns of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 142 are employed in professional avooations, each as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 987 in domestio service, as professional servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 449 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 7,193 in agricultural operations; 1,614 in industrial 
occupations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 1,019 persons returned as 
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labourers and 147 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same return gives G01 as landholders, 20,811 
as cultivators, and 12,549 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri- 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 352 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
18,818 souls. Kur&oli is an old Akbari parganah and lias suffered no change 
since the cession. In 1840 there were 86 separate villages, and these have 
since been increased by partition to 91. 

KurAra BCZCRQ, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 24 miles from Mainpuri, to the south-east of the parganah 
and to the north of the Sengar. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,003 
souls. There is an indigo factory here and the ruins of an old fort. 

Kusmara, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, lies on 
the Etiiwa and Farukhabad road, 18 miles from Mainpuri. The population, 
in 1872, was 1 ,173, chiefly Brahmans. Kusmara possesses a police-station, 
post-office, and a bazar, where a considerable local trade is carried on. The 
zamindars are B&cbbal Thiikurs and Brahmans. There is an old fort here 
once owned by the Raja of Mainpuri, and Kusmara formed the chief villago of 
the Kusmara taluka and was held by him until the last settlement, when engage- 
ments were taken from the mukaddams, with a malikdna to the Raja. 

Labhaua, or Muhammadpur Lnbhaua, a village in parganah Shikobabad of 
the Mainpuri disii let, is distant about 3 i miles north of the town of Shikohabad 
and 33 miles from Mainpnri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,259 souls. 
Labhaua is chiefly remarkablo as the residence ef the head of the Kirar clan of 
Rajpdte, of whom Bhagwant Singh attained to great influence in this district 
during the last decade of the eighteenth century. There are some fine buildings 
both here and in Shikohabad erected by this family, who aro now represented 
by Laik Singh. The area of the village and its five hamlets.is about 3,940 acres, 
and the cultivators are chiefly Kachhis, Chamiirs, and KirArs. 

Madanpub, a village in parganah Shikphabad of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 40 miles from Mainpuri. In 1872, the population numbered 1,199 
souls. Madanpur is famous for its mangoes and ber fruit and. has two 
markets, one on Sunday and one on Wednesday. 

Maholi Shamsherganj, a large village in parganah Kishui-Nabiganj , of 
the Mainpuri district, is distant 22 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 
1872, was, 1,969. There is some small local trade here. Maholi Shamshergaty 
is a large and profitable estate now owned by Brahmans, bat formerly in the 
possession of Tb&kurs. It oont&ins fifteen inhabited sites, /with a total poppla- 
tion of 2,151 souls. The principal cultivators are K&ehhis, Aliirs, Chfun&rs 
and Brahmans. There, is a pelebrated hhera h^re,.clo§e f to the site of Maholi 
proper. The area of thovillage is 3,360 aqres and the revenue Rs. 4 . 050 . 
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Mainpuri, the chief town of the district of the same name, lies in north 
lat. 27°-14 / -15^ and east long* 79°^3 r ^5 /y on the Agra branch of the Grand 
Trunk road, which connects it with the Shikohabad railway-station. The town 
is made up of two parts, Mainpuri proper and Muhkamganj. The former had, 
in 1847, but 2,273 inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 8,528 inhabitants. In 
1853 both had 20,921 inhabitants and in 1865 there were 21,179 residents. 
The site has an area of 295 square acres, giving 72 souls to the square acre. 

According to the census of 1872, there were 21,177 inhabitants, of 
whom 17,596 were Hindus (8,156 females), 3,435 
were Musalmans (1,621 females), and 146 were 
Christians and others. Distributing the population amongst the rural 
and urban classes, the returns show 188 landholders, 2,113 cultivators, 
and 18,876 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The number of enclosures in 1872 was 3,323, of which 552 were occupied 
by Musalm&ns. The number of houses during the same year was 4,180, 
of which 1,425 were built with skilled labour, and of these 221 were occu- 
pied by Musalmans. Of the 2,755 mud huts in the town, 538 were 
owned by Musalm&ns. Taking the male adult population, 7,679 (not 
less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by 
more than forty males : — barbers, 169; beggars, 160; blacksmiths, 116; 
bricklayers, 71 ; carpenters, 94; cultivators, 1,019; dyers, 41; goldsmiths, 
119; hukka-makers, 689 ; lac-workers, 111; oil-makers, 64 ; pandits, 69 ; petty- 
dealers, 53; porters, (load-carriers), 46 ; potters, 42 ; purohits (family- priests), 
69 ; servants, 2,549 ; shop-keepers, 1,487 ; sweepers, 53 ; tailors, 95 ; washer- 
men, 71 ; water-carriers, 57, and weavers, 188. Mainpuri has seven rauhalJas 
or wards : — Katra;Misrana, inhabited by Mathuriya Brahmans; Chauthidna, for- 
merly inhabited by tine same clan ; B&ghban, or M&lis* quarter ; Birtw&la, 
inhabited by Mathuriya Brahmans ; Soti&na, occupied by the same clan, and 
Purohit&na, occupied by the Baja’s purohits. Muhkamganj has six mufaallas 
Cbhipi&ti, from the cloth-dyers ; Lohdi, from Baniyas of the Lohiya division ; 
Saraugi, from the Jaina Baniyas; Gar i win, from cart-drivers ; Agarwdla, from 
that division of Baniyas and Dariba. There were formerly walla around the city 
and six gates ; the Debi, T&l, Mad&r, Deor&ya and Gancsh Darwazas : the name 
of the sixth is not recorded. Brahmans number 3,178 and are chiefly found 
in Mainpuri proper; Kdyaths, 3,322 ; Baniyas, 1,267; Gbamdrs, 1,126 and 
Lodhas, 1,094. The stone bench-mark of the great Trigonometrical survey 
imbedded opposite the entrance to the Mainpuri jail, two paces inside of the 
pukka well shows a height of 511 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road runs through the town from east 
to west and forms a good wide street, lined on either 
side by shops, the principal bazar of the piece. At ^ 


The sits. 
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the eastern entrance are the tahalli and police-station, while the dispensary and 
the mission buildings lie a little off the road at the same end. Nearly opposite 
the police-station is Raikesganj, a large sar&i and grain-market built by Mr. 
ttaikes, C. S., between 1848 and 1850. It is entered by a very handsome 
Saracenic gateway and is surrounded inside by well-built houses having arched 
fronts, and has a good well in the centre in which the water stood at 14 feet 
from the surface, with a depth of 15 foet in the cold-weather of 1869. Tho 
water-level has risen here considerably since irrigation from the canal became 
Common. M&h&r&jganj, a second but less important market-place, has also an 
enclosure, a well and several fine treos. To the west end of the road there aro 
several good brick houses and gardens of her, guava, and mango. From north 
to south the Et&wa road forms another fine street which runs through the 
middle of the town from the Gauosh to the Madar gate. This road, where it 
meets the Agra road, forms a broad thoroughfare in the shape of a cross and 
helps much to the proper ventilation of the town. The Mainpuri portion of 
the town, which stands chiefly to tho north of the Agra road, contains many 
brick houses, and beyond them pleasant gardens, and then comes the old town clus- 
tering around the Raja’s fort. The main road through this quarter, known as 
Laneganj, is lined by pretty shops with a fine market-place attached, which 
adjoins a bathing tank, now constantly supplied with pure water from the 
Ganges canal. This tank covers about half an acre and adjoins the handsome 
gwosi-gothic school-buildings lately erected by Mr. Lane, c.s. The fort itself 
is an imposing building, constructed partly of mud and partly of bricks. Much 
of Mainpuri proper in which it stands has lately been thoroughly drained, an 
attention which the narrow, uneven character of its ways rendered all the more 
necessary. Muhkamganj lies chiefly to the south of the Agra road and with 
the exception of the portion lying close to the Et&wa road, the houses are 
mostly built of mud. To the south-east outskirt there is a wide shallow drain 
called the Chamroda n&la, and to the south and east are several excavations 
( kuchcha taldo) which are all connected together and drain into the Isan. The 
town is separated from the civil-station by the Isan, which is here crossed by a 
good bridge, but the site of both the city and the station lies well above the 


river-bed, and the roads connecting them are raised by earth-works properly 
furnished with culverts. Between the civil-station and the low-lying bed of 
the river, and also between it and the city, there are numerous gardens and 
groves, and the houses do not commence for a considerable distance from the 
Ichddir. The drainage all flows towards the river, and the slope is sufficient to 


render the present system efficient for all purposes* 

Besides the offices of the Judge, Collector-Magistrate, District 8ii|>erin- 
VabUo feaueiags, of Police, Canal-Officers, and Tahsildar, Main- 

puri po8se«a i i| several police-stations, opium-godowns, 
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a jail, post-office, dispensary, zila school and boarding-house, tahsili school, 
and the American Presbyterian Mission buildings, with an English school and 
a number of female schools attached. The church and reading-rooms are in 
the civil station, where there are also two public gardens and numerous drives. 
There is one old Juina temple built of brick and another comparatively new 
building, belonging to the same sect in the Lohiya or Loli&i muhalla, known 
as a deohra. The plaster trellis-work of this latter structure is strikingly grace- 
ful in spite of the poorness of tho material. It has also two small doors of 
irridescent-green iron, tastefully and simply ornamented at intervals with 
delicate tracery, beneath which red and other coloured glass has been inserted, 
but only visible enough to light up the tracery. The effect is very good, though 
the meanness of tho material is not worthy of the skill displayed in the iron 
workmanship or of the delicato green colouring and fine carving bestowed 
upon it. None of the Hindu temples or the Musalman mosques are remark- 
able in any way either for their size, their appearance, or their antiquity. 

The general history is given under the district notice. Local tradition says 
that tho town was known as Mainpur in the days of 
notary, th e P6ndavas, and was inhabited by Crahmaus until 

the arrival of the Chauh/ins. The more received tradition, however, is that the 
name is derived from one Main Deo, whose image is still to be seen at T&l Dar- 
w&za in Nagariya, a kind of suburb of the city. Main is there represented 
with a huge bridegroom’s ruff on. He is said to have gone home on liis wed- 
ding day and found his mother cooking and eating some rice in great haste. 
On being questioned by him, she said this was probably her last chance of a 
good meal now that her son was married. Main was so disgusted at this roply 
that he l§y down and died. The story is clearly invented to connect tho name 
and the image, which is probably one of tho oldest ralics connected with the 
place. Mainpuri seems to have been of no importance until the arrival of the 
Chauh&ns, who built a fort here, and around it the old town sprang up. After 
a contest with the Chirars, the Chauh&ns came here from Asauli, under Raja 
Part&b Rudr, 1 about 1420-1448 sambat (1363-1391 A.D.), and with them 
came a number of fighting Brahmans of the Mathuriya clan, who, even now that 
they haVe taken to the peaceful ways of trade, preserve much of their charac- 
ter for turbulence. Muhkamganj was founded by Raja Jaswant Singh in 1803 
sambat (1746 A.D.), and named after his illegitimate son or, as some say, 
childless brother, Muhkam Singh. By their influence, aided, it is said, by Kh&a 
Bah&dur Kh&n, people flocked in large numbers to the new town, and especially 
from Karimganj which dates its decadence from the rise of Mainpuri. Id 1802, 

the civil-station forming the head-quarters of the Et&wa district was founded by 

1 " ’ ■ "« — ■'-'< ■ » ■» — -* ■—»! » ■ — ■■> « ■■ ' » — 

1 Others say it wsa Baja Deo Branth, about ISflf sambat (1876 A .D.j; other*, Bgtia, Baja 

J*f ataMn.gr Jagat Singh, The last was most prohibit/ the rial founder. 
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Mr, II. Cunynglrame, and the sudder bazar was built, near which all the public 
offices were erected. Thorn, who saw the place in 1804, describes it as then “ a 
walled town of considerable size and very populous.” A few days previously it 
had been attacked by the Marhattas under Holkar, who plundered and burned 
part of it, but were repulsed from the jail and cantonments by the provincial 
militia, and flod precipitately on the approach of a relieving force. Owing to 
its position as the head-quarters of a large district, population rapidly increas- 
ed. Much was done to improve it by Mr. Raikes in 1848-50, who built 
Raikesganj and a school, and by Mr. Lane, since 1870, who built Laneganj, the 
pukka tank, tahsil, a market for ghi and cotton, a market for vegetable produce, 
a post-office, and schools, besides providing for the efficient drainage of the city. 

The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee comprising 
fifteen members, of whom five are official, five are no- 
Munici polity and trad minuted by the Collector, and five are elected by the tax- 

payers. The income is derived from an octroi tax which, in 1874-75, fell at 
Re. 0-10-5 per head of the population. There is a fair trade in cotton, indigo- 
seed, and other country produce and in iron, both manufactured and imported. 
The wooden articles inlaid, with wire, known as tdrkashi work, are noticed else- 
where, and the trade of the town is summarised in the district notice. The fol- 
lowing statements give the income and expenditure of the municipality for four 
years and the net imports and consumption per head for two years. A state- 
ment showing the local rain-fall, as registered by the canal authorities, is also 
appended : — 

Statement of income and expenditure . 


Receipt*. 


1872-73. 1873 74, 1874-75. Expenditure. 1871-72. 1873-73.! 1873-74. 1874 73. 
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Statement showing import of taxable articles for two years. 


Articles. 

| 
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Statement of rain-fall for seven years . 
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Ml 

3*0 

3*1 

... 

• 64 

56*6 

1668-69, ... 

... j 

•4 

11 

*4 

6*1 

1*2 

2*7 

... 

f •• 

#•# 

fl 

... 

*1 

13*1 

1869-70, ... 

... j 

... 

•6 

1 

10*5 

4 9 

10*8 

1*7 

• 44 

1*3 

*1 

... 

1*8 

3t*« 

1670-71, ... 

i 

... . 

20 

*20 

7 20 

3 90 

14-80 

10*90 

*10 


«•» 

*50 

E] 

444 

38*40 

1671-72, ... 

... | 

*40 

10 

mull 

, 12*60 

1 1-40, 

6 20 

... 


1-30 

t5Ta 

E3 

mm 

46*8# 

1872-78, ... 

... j 

*40 

*10 

1*00 


12-70 

2*7<» 

... 


i ••• 

... 

• M 

SB 

29*10 


Mainpuri, a parganah of tahsil Mainpuri of the same district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah 8 Kur&oli and Bhongaon ; on the south by par- 
ganabs Ghiror, Barn&hal, arid Karhal ; on the oast by parganah Bhongaon, 
and on the west by parganabs Kur6oIi and Ghiror. According to the statis- 
tics of the year of measurement (1867-68) of the present settlement, the par- 
ganah then contained a total area of 108,010 acres, of which 50,495 acres 
were cultivated (37,460 acres irrigated), 14,316 acres were cultur&ble (1,231 
under groves), and 43,199 acres were barren and uncultur&bie. 

The Kdknadiya enters the parganah from I£ur&oli at the village of Koka- 
Phyaicai features. joins the Isan at Gop&lpur ; its characterise 

tics vary little from those described under parganah 
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Kur&oli. The Isan enters the parganah at the village of Mathapur, and 
taking a course somewliut north by cast leaves the parganah to the east 
of the town of Mampuri. To the south, the Oawnpore branch of the Ganges 
canal runs from east to west and sends out several distributaries. Further 
south runs the Rind, which, in some places, approaches to within half a mile 
of the canal. For purposesof assessment the parganah was divided into two great 
circles, the dumat and the hhdr, comprising 41 villages (76,300 acres) and 44 
villages (31,710 acres) respectively. The latter resembles in most respects the 
bhxir tract of Kurdoli, whilst the dumat. circle is remarkable for an almost total 
absence of sandy soil and the prevalence of large usar plains, with a consider- 
able proportion of low-lying jldl land. It is also well watered from the canal 
and the great Nagariya distributary, and only 12 villages of this circle lying 
to tho north of the Isan and eight villages lying to the south of the Rind 
are at present cut off from the canal. The northern group, however, possesses 
natural advantages which compensate iu a great measure for this. JMls of 
largo size occur and the spring-level is easily x'eacked : hence kuchcha wells of a 
superior character are plentiful. Owing to the presence of large usar plains 
cultivation covers but 42 per cent, of the total area of the dumat tract, whilst 
iu the hhitr tract 58 per cent, of tho total area i? under the plough. No traces of 
sand-hills occur along the lean until close upon its junction with the Kafcnadiya, 
when large saudy tracts begin to appear and continue until it leaves the parganah. 
The Kaknadiya iJso runs through sandy soil from the Kurdoli border to its 
junction with tho Isan. The tardi lands of both these rivers are inferior, though, 
near the town of Mainpuri, the Isan yields considerable crops of melons and 
vegetables. The tardi of the Rind, however, is uniformly fertile and yields good 
crops of cereals which require little irrigation in ordinary years. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas of the 
parganah : — 


Unas$«ssable, CuUurable. Cultivated, 



The revenue-free land has been resumed and the area returned as culturable 
has been more carefully demarcated in the present returns. Cultivation has 
increased by 28*01 per cent, since 1840, and irrigation by 34*24 per cent. In 
1840, irrigation covered 70*73 per cent, of the cultivated area, and now it has 
reached to 74*18 per cent., chiefly owing to tho introduction, of the canal and 
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the construction of pukka wells. At present, water from the canal is given 
chiefly to the diirnat tract between the Isan and the Rind, but the Lower Ganges 
canal, when constructed, will be able to water the villages to the north of the 
Isan, and its Sakit distributary the tongue of country between the Isan and 
K&knadiya, whilst the increased supply to be given to the Etawa branch will 
provide for the villages to the south of the Rind. With regard to the Sakit dis- 
tributary, Mr. McConaghey writes : — “ The country which fcheSakifc distributary 
is intended to irrigate possesses great natural advantages in the number of its 
jhils, in the firmness of its sub-soil, and in the moderate depth from the surface 
at which water is found : consequently I have, on several occasions, deprecated 
the construction of this distributary, and have recommended the application of 
the supply thus saved to other parts of the country where it is more needed * n 
Altogether th eddmat tract at present has water for SI percent, of its cultivated 
area (25,927 acres), whilst the bhtir tract has only 11,533 acres, or 62 per cent* of 
its cultivated area, irrigated. Of 37,460 acres irrigated, 15,7 22 acres are watered 
from wells, 11,662 acres from the canal, and 10,076 acres from other sources. 

We next come to the soils of the cultivated area. 
Soils. ... 

and first their statistics. 

Soil area a and rates . 


Soil*. 

.. 

Uhur circle. 

Dumat circle . 

Total 

area. 

Area in 
acre*. 

Bate per 
acre. 


Area in 

acres. 

Kate per 

acre. 

Assumed 

rental. 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Ba. 


Bs. 

a. 

P‘ 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Cauhdn 1st, 


1,198 

8 

12 

5 

10,620 

2,768 

8 

12 

5 

24,2 1 5 

3,915 

Ditto 2nd, 

... 

1,891 

6 

2 

4 

7,956 

1,687 

7 

O 

4 

11,144 

2,861 

Manjha wet, ddmat 

ut. 

871 

6 

4 

4 

4,590 

a,«t)7 

6 

11 

4 

20.586 

4,478 

Ditto 2ad, 


638 

4 

6 

3 

2,802 

1,6*J 

4 

13 

3 

8,019 

8, *99 

Ditto wet bhur. 

• • t 

362 

3 

15 

2 

1,390 

... 




• II 

362 

Ditto dry, 


89 

2 

3 

1 

195 





**• 

89 

Bar ha wet dumat 

1st, 

872 

S 

t 1 

8 

3,253 

6,857 

8 

15 

2 

23,140 

6,729 

Ditto 2nd, 

... 

1,663 

3 

1 

2 

5,UO 

5,044 

3 

I 

2 

16,603 


Ditto bhur y 

... 

1,844 

2 

10 

2 

4.847 

26 

2 

10 

2 

68 

1,870 

Ditto dry, d&mal 

1st, 

4UO 

1 

15 

7 


2,662 

2 

3 

1 

6,625 

8,059 

Ditto 2nd, 

»•* 

784 

1 

10 

4 

1,290 

9*8 

1 

12 

1 

1,734 

1,77* 

Ditto bhdr f 

... 

6,229 

\ 

3 

4 

6,3 V 2 

270 

1 

5 

1 

355 

6,499 

Tardi # ... 

: 

297 

4 

13 

3 

1,436 

334 

4 

13 

3 

1,612 

631 

Ditto 2nd, 

Ml 

943 

8 

1 

2 

9,898 

2,473 

8 

1 

2 

7,602 

8,416 

Ditto 3rd, 


1,226 

2 

3 

X 

2,689 

2,789 

2 

10 

2 

7,215 

8,964 

Maiydr , ... 

• •• 

399 

l 

1 

7 

428 

2,207 

— . - - - f 

1 

5 

1 

2,906 

2,600 

Total, 


18,188 

* 

1 

10 

56,704 

32,113 

4 

0 

7 

1,29,724 

60,301 


There was an increase of 194 acres after survey, and the total assumed assets 
amounted to Rs. 1,86,428. The kharif area, at measurement, comprised 47*97 
per cent, of the total cultivated area, and in it, jodr occupied 18*08 per omit* of the 
total area under the plough ; bdjra f 8*28 per cent. ; sugar-cane, 4*24 per cent. ; 
Crop* cotton, 2*46 per cent, and indigo, 0*21 per cent# *k e 

^ ^ rote, wheat covered 20*M per cent. : ner_ 
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cent., and gojdi and bejhar, 13*38 per cent., -whilst the do/atli area was 4,239 
acres, or 8*42 per cent. 

Up to 1840 there were no separate assessments on the villages comprising 
the old taluka of Manchbana, and no comparison can 

Fiscal history. therefore be made with preceding assessments. Mr. 

Edmonstone’s demand on the parganali as now constituted amounted to 
Rs. 94,860, and, in 1846, Mr. Unwin reduced the revenue to about Us. 75,000, 
which rose to Rs. 86,253 during the last year of the expired settlement. The 
Manchbana villages are divided into two classes, — those settled with the 
Raja of Mainpuri and those settled with the mukaddam biswadars, and 
for these Mr. McConaghey estimates the rental assumed in 1840 to have been 
Rs. 56,232, and for the Bhongaon and Sauj villages to have been Rs. 90,876, 
or a total of Rs. 1,47,108. It appears that Mr. Edmonstone calculated the lately 
abandoned land as a portion of the assets, and applying the rates given by him 
in his report, a money value for this land of Rs. 10,567 is obtained, which sub- 
tracted from the estimated total rental assets given above leaves Rs. 1,36,541 as 
Mr. Edmonstone’s rental on cultivation only. His rates were accurate and equit- 
able enough, and, as in the other parganahs assessed by him, would have worked 
well had he not rashly calculated on the speedy absorption of the land thrown 
out of cultivation by the famine. The area of this class of land given by him 
was 8,357 acres, which multiplied by 14 annas, adopted by him as his average 
revenue-rate for recent fallow, brings out Rs. 7,312, the revenue assessed by him 
on this soil. Taking this sum from his total revenue of 94,859 we have Rs. 
87,547, which approaches closely to the demand as ultimately fixed by Mr. 
Unwin, and which was regularly oollected without difficulty. The recorded 
rental during the year of measurement (1867) was Rs. 1,49,730 corrected 
for seer and rent-free land at occupancy rates, and for batdi, or lands held on 
division of produce at average money rates, the village papers showed a rental 
of Rs. 1,60,684, and the assets by the application of average rent-rates to the 
various classes of soils, as already noted, amounted to Rs. 1,86,428. Mr. 
Edmonstone’s estimated rental of 1840 fell at Rb. 3-7-3 per aere of cultiva- 
tion, and that estimated by Mr. McConaghey, in 1870, fell at Rs. 3-11-1 per 
cnltivated acre, showing a rise of 6*49 per cent. The statistics of incidence 
are as follows 



X««* year o t expired settlement, 

Vtmmt settlement 



Incidence of revenue on 

Total area. 

Assessable 

area. 

Cultivation. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a p. 

Ra a n. 

0 IS 9 

1 5 $ 

1 11 4 

0 IS 9 

t 7 0 

1 IS s .. 
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The increase in pure revenue has been Its. 6,817, or 7*9 per cent*, and in 
revenue with cesses, Rs. 12,277, or i3*62 per cent. The increase in the record- 
ed rental between the declaration of assessment in October, 1870 and 1874, has 
been Rs. 26,237, effected by suit and by compromise, and valuing the seer and 
rent-free land as before, the annual rental assets iu 1874 amounted to 
Rs. 2,02,811. 

Between 1840 and 1870, the area affected by transfers has amounted to 
^ ^ 21*77 per cent., or one-fifth of the whole parganaln 

Nearly one-half of these alienations has taken place 
in biswaddri villages ; only four escaped from transfer, and the land sold has 
yielded a much lower price than in other villages. Taking the whole term of 
the expired settlement, the price of land in biswad&ri villages has averaged 
only Rs. 9-10-7 per acre at private sales, while the parganah average has been 
Rs. 10-4-3. “This was to be expected,” writes Mr. McConaghey, 46 seeing 
that the mukaddams’ rights were naturally both less secure and less valuable 
than those of the zamiudars, who were in the enjoyment of full proprietary 
rights and had no liak malikdna to pay to a talukad&r.” Excluding the two 
villages lately annexed from Karlial, out of the 83 remaining, eleven have 
entirely changed hands ; in one instance between If) and 20 biswas have been 
alienated ; in five, between 10 and 15 biswas; in thirteen, between 5 and 10 
biswas, and in twenty cases, under five biswas. The remaining 33 estates have 
remained intact since last settlement. The settlement Officer examined into 
the case of the sixteen villages in which transfers exceeding 10 biswa9 had 
taken place, and found that in very few instances could tho necessity for alien- 
ation be attributed to the inordinate pressure of the Government demand. The 
average price per acre at private sales has risen gradually from Rs. 4-13-11 
per acre in the period between 1840 and 1850 to Rs. 13-10-11 per acre be- 
tween 1858 and 1870, — a fact which shows the enhanced value of land here as 
well as in almost every district in these provinces. The following statement 
shows the area transferred and its value at three different periods during the 
currency of the expired settlement, and does not require explanation - 

Transfer statement. 


Mode of transfer. 

i 

Cultivated 
area iu 
acres. 

Total 

price. 

Average 
price per 
acre. 

Bevenue. 

Average 
purchase 
per rupee 
of revenue. 

1640 to 1660# 

Private sale, ... ^ 

Public do., — 

Mortgage, M ... 

Total, 

1,496 

1,630 

1,648 

Ba. 

7,»«7 

*,01» 

Mts 

Ba. a p. 

4 11 ll 

8 19 4 

8 10 9 

Ba. 

9,444 

9,904 

9,686 

mm 

4,866 

17,960 

4 19 


IK 
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Tramfer statemea t — (cone! ailed ). 


Mode of transfer. 


Cultivated , 
area in 
acres. 

Totnl 

price. 

A verage 
price per 1 
acre. 

146! to 1867. 



Ks. 

Ks. a. p. 

Private sale, ... 


809 

7,«»a 

9 4 2 

Public do., ... 

moo 

446 1 

1,101 

2 7 6 

Mortgage, 

... 

5,37 1 j 

12,683 

6 4 11 

Total, 

•as 

3,626 

21,176 

5 13 5 

1866 to 1869-7 0 . 
Private sale, ... 

... 

4,607 

63,055 

13 10 n 

Public do., *•« ... 


1,479 

13,691 

9 3 0 

Mortgage, ... 

... 

6,674 

60,114 

7 9 11 

Total, 

... 

1 12,660 

1,16,760 

| 10 0 2 

1840 to 1869-70. 


l 



Private sale, ... ... 

... 

1 6,908 

77,814 

114 3 

Public do., ... ... 

... 

J a, tt 5 5 

19,707 

6 0 10 

Mortgage, ... 

... 

' 10,488 

66,365 

6 8 3 

Total, 

Ml 

| SO, 65 1 

1,65.886 

to 

o 

to 

— 1 


Average 


j per rupee 
of revenue. 



Cultivated Reverted rt%A Total of Area per- 

Mode of transfer. area trans- tooriginal j? „ columns manentlv 

ferred. owners. ** 1 “ 3 »nd 4. alu Hated. 


Percent- 
age of co- 
lumn 4 to 
total cul- 
tiva ted 
area. 


Private sale, ... 
Public do., ... 
Mortgage, 

Total, 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

... 

6,208 

• mm 

984 

... 

3,856 

10,488 

• mo 

739 


7,045 

1,118 

... 

20,651 j 

7,045 

9,835 



— / * w l — • — — mun- 

Population. bited 8ite8 ’ of which 207 had Iess than 200 inhabitants j 

77 had between 200 and 500 ; 30 had between 500 and 
1,000; and two had between 1,000 and 2,000. The onJj town containing morn 
than 5,000inhabitants was Mainpuri itself with 21,177 inhabitants. The settle- 
ment records show 85 distinct villages, having an average area of 1,271 acres 
(594 cultivated) and containing 317 inhabited sites, with an average area of3U 
acres (151 cultivated). The total population, in 1872, numbered 83,413 souls 
(37,517 females), giving 494 to the total square mile ; 1,067 to each square mile 
of cultivation ; 981 to each village, and 263 to each inhabited site. Classified 
according to religion, there were 78,147 Hindfis, of whom 35,014 were females ; 
6,120 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 2,429 were females ; and 146 Christian*. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, theeemm*. 
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sliows 7,674 Brahmans, of whom 3,471 were females ; 9,060 Rajputs, including 
3,926 females; 1,944 Baniyas (865 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popu- 
lation is included in “ the other castes” of the consus returns, which show a total 
of 59,469 souls, of whom 26,752 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divi- 
sions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiya (5,603) and SanAdh. The 
chief Rajput clans are the ChauhAn (7,322), Bhadauriya (215), Bais (211), 
Tan war (169), BAthor (324), Gaur, Kachhwaha, ParibAr, Solankhi, BAohhal, 
Katehiriya, and SikarwAr. The Baniyas belong to the AgarwAl (379), Sa- 
raugi (938), Ajudhiyabasi, Dhusar, and KhandelwAI sub-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (4,716), KahAr (3,479), 
Kachhi (9,132), Kori (1,228), Mahajan (1,140), ChamAr (10,752), Garariya 
(2,505), KumbAr (1,026), Barhai (1,675), Dhobi (1,190), Teli (1,248), HajjAm 
(1,591), Dhanak (1,519), Ahir (9,928), Khakrob (1,012), Kayath (1,792), and 
Bharbhunja. Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand members are found in this parganah : — Bharbhunja, Darzi, LohAr, 
Nunera, Sonar, MAli, Bairagi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, BanjAra, 
Jogi, Dbuna, Kisan, Lakhera, Mocbi, Thatera, and HalwAi. ThoMnsalmAns are 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,861 ), Sayyids (769), PathAns (1,081), Mughals 
(25), and the remainder are entered without distinction. The kanungo notes 
that the Rajauri and Gautam Brahmans of the parganah are the purohits of the 
Raja and his clan. The Kayatlis came with the Raja from Amra, in parganah 
Bhongaon ; the Khandelwal Baniyas from Kuraoli in 1308, and the Lohiyas 
from Gwaliar in 1816. 


In 1840, Rajputs owned 62*39 per cent, of the total area and still possess 
60*92 per cent., and amongst them ChanhAns own 54*7 

x ropTi6tiOfs« * t i » w ^ - 

per cent, of the total area ; Kachhwabas, 2 6 per cent.; 
Bagliels, Tanks, and Jadons, 1*17 per cent, each, and Bh&dauriyas, 0 01 percent. 
Brahmans now hold 21*07 per cent., against 14*67 per oent. in 1840, and Bani- 
yas now have only 0*5 per cent. KAyatha hold 9*16 per cent, and Ahirs 5*66 
per cent., against 10*29 and 7*18 per cent, respectively in 1840. MusalmAns 
possess 1*14 per cent.; KAchhis, 0*94 ; Lodhas, 0*32 ; and ChAmars, 0*29 per cent. 
49 villages are held in zamindAri tenure, 35 in pattidAri, and but One in bhAya- 
cfaAra tenure. More than half the parganah is held by GhaubAns and seven- 
teen villages belong to the Raja of Mainpuri, the head of die clan. Twenty- 
nine of the pattidAri villages are held by mukaddam biswadArs, who pay a due 
known as hak malikdna direct into the treasury for the benefit of the Baja of 
Mainpuri, who, up to 1840, was in full proprietary possession of these villages. 
In the biswadAri villages the shares are much sub-divided ; in Anrain Parariyft 
there are 533 shares ; in Satni LAlpnr, 188 ; in tJjhaiya Feklrpur, 159, and in 
Kankan, 185. “ Cadets from the different families often Adopt the profession of 

arms, andin almost every regiment or armed body thronghont the presiden cy the 
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Maiupuri Chauh&ns arc represented, la Aurain Parariya alone some hundreds 
of the young men are in military service, and a few of them have risen toposi- 
lions of rank and considerable emolument. These cadets retain their mime on 
the record-of-rights, but instead of being a burden to the estate, they generally 
send home part of their earnings to aid the brotherhood in their struggles,” In 
the biswad&ri villages the average possession of each sharer amounts to 3GT acres 
of the total area and 17*6 acres of the cultivated area ; in zammdari villages, to 
353*7 acres of the total and 170*3 of the cultivated area; in pattid&ri villages not 
owned by biswadars, to 49*7 and 1 7*7 acres respectively, and over the whole par- 
ganah, the average holding of proprietors is 57*8 acres of the total area and 27 
acres of the cultivated area. Sixteen entire villages are held by cultivating pro- 
prietors; 44 entire villages by noa-resident proprietors ; 1 7T9 villages belong to a 
mixed proprietary, but are in tho possession of cultivating proprietors, and 5*8 vil- 
lages belonging to a mixed proprietary are managed by non- resident proprietors. 

Taking the cultivating classes alone, Rajputs (2,770) hold 13,472 acres, or 

^ , 27*37 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; Ahirs 

Cultivators. 

(2,14o) hold 9,702 acres, or 19*7 per cent.; Brahmans 
(2,309), 6,952 acres, or 14*12 per cent; K&chhis (1,460), 4,984 acres, or 10*12 
per cent; Lodhas (1,059), 4,312 ucres, or 8*76 per cent.; Chamars (1,051), 3,913 
acres, or 7*95 per cent; Garariyas (277), 1,290 acres, or 2*62 percent, and the 
remainder, or 9*35 percent., is distributed amongst various castes. The follow- 
ing statement will gaow the distribution of the cultivated area amongst each 
class of cultivators, distinguishing their average rents, the size of their holdings, 
and the propoition of the area held by each class to the total cultivated area * 
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Occupations. 


7,915 tenants with a right of occupancy paid rent in cash against 243 who paid 
in kind, and 1,645 tenants-at-will paid cash-rents against 222 who paid in kind. 
Tho occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 302 aro employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,320 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 2,425 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 15,618 in agricultural operations ; 3,138 in industrial 
occupations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,908 persons returned 
as labourers and 408 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of ago or sex, tlic same returns give 4,972 as landholders, 
39,129 as cultivators, and 39,312 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
3,842 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
45,896 souls. This parganah was formed in 1861, and as now constituted con- 
tains 85 distinct villages, of which 45 formerly belonged to taluka Manchhana, 
15 to parganah Bhongaon, and 25 to parganah Sauj, and includes Madau and 
Sarauliya, two outlying villages of parganah Karbal formerly belonging to 
parganah Sauj. 

Mainpuri, a talisil of the Mainpuri district, comprises the parganahsof Main- 
puri, Kur&oli, and Gliiror. The total area, according to tho census of 1872, con- 
tains 396 square miles and 183 acres, of which 191 square miles and 503aeres 
are cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 396 
square miles and 213 acres, of which 191 square miles and 503 acres are cul- 
tivated, 51 square miles and 130 acres are culturable, and 153 square miles 
and 220 acres arc barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at 
Its. 2,26,680 (or with cesses Its. 2,49,348), falling at He. 0-14-4 on tho total 
area, fte. 0-14-4 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-13-6 on the cultivated 
area. Tho population numbered 176,835 souls (78,421 females), giving 447 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 789 villages. The same statistics 
show 147 persons blind ; 35 lepers ; 43 deaf and dumb ; 8 idiots, and 6 insane 
persons in the tahsil* All details will be found under the parganah notices. 

Manohhana, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri dstrict, 
is principally remarkable as baviug given its name to a taluka now in- 
cluded in Bhongaon and Mainpuri. The Raja of Mainpuri owns the greater 
portion of the village, and Brahmans (1 £ biswas) the remainder* 

Mubudhab-ki-SarAi, a hamlet in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpnn 
district, is distant 9 miles east of Shikohabad and 24 miles from Mai npuri. on the_ 
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Sarsaganj anti Karlial road. The population, in 1872, numbered 366 souls. 
The village was founded by Ldla Murlidliar, Kayath, who held office under 
Shahjaban as darogha. The remains of a largo enclosure, a well, and a aar&i 
built by him still survive, and his descendants hold tha village, which was for- 
merly free of revenue. The area is only 61 acres. 

Mustafabad, a parganah and tahsil of the Mainpuri district, is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Marahra and Eta Sakit of the Eta district ; on the west 
by parganahs Jalesar and Firozabad of the Agra district; on the south by 
parganah Shikohabad, and on the oast by parganah Gbiror. According to the 
statistics collected during the year of measurement (1869-70), the total area 
then comprised 205,441 acres, of which 116,465 acres were cultivated (101,591 
acres irrigated), 20,176 acres wore culturablo (2,787 acres under groves), 
and 68,800 acres were barren. 

This parganah is the largest in the district and in shape resembles a trian- 

.... #1° with its apex pointing northwards. It is traversed 

Physical feature*. , ‘ x ° 

by the Arind, feengar, and Sarsa rivers, with a course 

broadly parallel to each other in a south-easterly direction. Tho Arind dries up 
in the cold season and leaves a broad belt of good alluvial soil which yields a 
fair crop of cereals, and in the higher fields good sugar-cane. Its course is as 
wiuding here as in Ghiror, and the sweep of country inundated by it during tho 
rains is broader, and the quality of the soil affected by it is rendered more fer- 
tile by the deposit of alluvial matter. Both the Sengar and tho Sarsa, though 
perennial, afford a fair margin of tar at, but, owing to the scanty supply of water 
in their beds, and the hoight of the banks, they are not used for irrigation. 
On account of the peculiar character of these tavdis, scarcely any kharif crops 
can be grown, but wheat and barley thrive. The soil is a rich loam, somewhat 
hard, and containing much loss silica than in the parganahs to the south and 
east. It also possesses much inherent moisture and requires little artificial irri- 
gation, so that higher rates are paid for it than for the average outlying lands 
elsewhere, though lower, however, than the home lands, for which manure 
and irrigation effect so much. The Arind runs through tho north-east of 
the parganah, the Sarsa touches it on the south, whilst the Sengar runs 
through the centre. The latter river has two distinct branches,— one of 
which flows close to the town of Mustafabad, while the other, known, as the Sen- 
har, is met with a few miles further south. The parganah is singularly free 
from bk&r or sand, and where it does occur, it is only in isolated patches. Tho 
principal of these is the high sand ridge which runs from Jalesar, through Mus- 
tafabad, to the Jumna ravines in Shikohabad. It is a remarkable physical fea- 
ture, and appears to have no affinity with the country through which it passes. 
It rises abruptly above the level of the ^surrounding plain, and would seem to 
formed the bank of a river, as a smaller and similar ridge to the-g^ would 
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Wells and water. 


appear to mark the course of atributary. Another line of bhur runs from Bhagfti 
on the south-east to Bhadana on the north-west, and is a continuation of the 
puth of sandy toact of the Sengar. In the remainder of the pargauah the pre- 
vailing soil is a rich loain, good everywhere, but especially excellent to the east 
of the town of Mustafabad. In the villages bordering upon the Sarstt, those 
along the Arind and tfiosc to the north-west bordering upon parganali M&ralira, 
a light soil is met with which is particularly suited to the cultivation of gram. 
Clay also occurs, but is chiefly confined to the river tardia and the low-lying 
land bordering upon jMls and drainage lines. In the uplands, therefore, loam 
prevails, but it varies considerably in different villages according to the more or 
less proportion of the silica which it contains. Generally speaking, the south- 
western villages have a more consistent soil than those to the north-east, and 
jluls are not so common, nor is there so much 

Throughout, the facilities for digging kuchcha wells are excellent, the ex- 
pense of excavation is small, the water-supply is con- 
stant and plentiful, and they last for a considerable time. 
The quality of the water varies exceedingly, from sweet and good to the 
most foul and bitter, and regarding this curious phenomenon Mr. McConaghoy 
writes : — u Bad water is not found all over the pargauah, but is confined to the 
tract south of a line drawn through the tow n of Mustafabad along the slope of 
the country. To the north of this line the water is pure and good and irriga- 
tion from wells is all that could be desired, whilst to the south a complete 
change takes place. There it is nearly always either bitter or brackish (except 
in the bhur tracts and in a few villages near the Sarsa), and in many places 
it is so noxious that human beings and even animals cannot drink it. In such 
oases t^e inhabitants are either obliged to supply themselves from wells sunk 
near jMls or running streams w here the w ater is not so offensive, or are com- 
pelled to bring it from neighbouring villages where it is better. In the brack- 
ish tract water-carriers of the Bhisti caste are almost universally employed, and 
although thc\y are Muhammadans and use skins, Hindus of all castes (except 
perhaps Brahmans) willingly engage their services. This I have never 
observed in other parts of the district, whore Kah&rs or the women of the family 
draw the water required for domestic purposes. Custom thus adapts itself to 
circumstances even amongst Hindus. Brackish water is extensively used for 
irrigation and agrees well with • wheat and barley, but sugar-cane and other 
saccharine crops do not thrive under its application, and are but little 
grown in villages were it is prevalent. When used to moisten the ground pre- 
paratory to sowing {par eh), this water has a pernicious effect on the seed and 
materially weakens its power of germination, but once the young shoots appear 
above the ground all goes well. This tract, in consequence, is very susceptible 
to drought, and even in ordinary years spring or summer crops which mWi&m 
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* pareh' are seldom grown.” Similar effects were traceable to the water by 
Mr. Dick in 1845-46. Another feature peculiar to the south-western tract is 
the general prevalence of the weed baisur&i, which lias been mentioned in the 
district notice. The branches of the Ganges canal run through the parganah. 
The Cawnpore branch on the east is at too low a level and is too close to the 
drainage system of the Arind to afford much water. The Etawa branch also 
runs at a low level, but its distributaries afford a considerable amount of irriga- 
tion between it and the Sengar on the south. A glance at the district map will 
show that this parganah is particularly favoured in lines of communication. 
Tho metalled road connecting Eta with the Shikohabad railway-station traverses 
it on the east, whilst a good kuchcha road, bridged throughout, runs through 
its centre from Pharha to Ghiror. In addition to these grand arteries, there 
are a number of less important l oads branching over the parganah. The rail- 
way-stations of Shikohabad, Firozabad, Tiindla, Badhan, and Jalesar are all 
within reasonable distances and are easily accessible. The four largest towns 
are Fadharn, Jasr&na, Pharha, and Eka, but none of them have got a population 
exceeding 2,500 souls. 

The following statement compares the past aud present areas : — 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Last settlement, 

196,649 

1,321 

74,091 

4,319 

6,377 


95,870 

14,571 

110,441 

IT e sent ditto, 

205,141 

... 

68,800 

15,515 

1 

1,874 

8,787 

101,69! 

14,874 

116,466 


The culturable area still untilled consists of the worst description of soil. 
Cultivation has increased, since 1840, by 5 ’45 per cent., and if we take ' into 
account the fact that between 1840 and 1845 cultivation had fallen in 114 
estates from 55,834 acres to 51,123 acres, or by 8*44 per cent., there has 
been an increase, since 1845-46, of 14 per cent. Irrigation has increased by 
5 97 per cent., hut the proportion which it bears to cultivation has remained 
unchanged. In 1840 the percentage was 86'8, it is now 87*28. 

In classifying the soils for assessment purposes, Mr. McConaghey io- 
goiJs eluded bhur land with dumat soils of equal capabi- 

lities and paying similar rate§. The outlying bhur 
patches generally fall under third-class barha or pvth. Third- da ws barka 
also inoludes dtlmat or loam deteriorated by the great prevalence of brackish 
water and the weed baisurdi , or .scattered isolated patches throughout the user 
and mixed up with that soil. A 11 absolutely dry soil has been excluded Sp a 
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the gauhdn and manjha divisions. There are three classes of gauhdn : the first 
comprises a few old and good villages, in which Kaclihis and Lodhas predominate 
amongst the cultivators ; the second class comprises the best lands of those vil- 
lages which are beyond the average, but are not in the first class, and the third 
class contains the remaining home-lands. In manjha there are two classes and 
in irrigated barlia three clas>e«*, all distributed according to the soil, irrigation, 
and agricultural skill and industry of the cultivators. Regarding his remain- 
ing soils, Mr McConaghey writes : — u There are four dry barhas . The first is 
composed of fairly good dimat soil, which is not habitually irrigated, but in 
which irrigation is possible. Wells have existed and traces of them still exist, 
but they have been abandoned either on account of their affording an insuffi- 
cient and scanty supply, or from the noxious character of the water. The 
possibility even of getting at water if urgently required sets a higher value on 
this land than it would otherwise fetch, and it therefore lets at higher rates than 
tracts aboslutely dry. The fourth unirrigated barlia is of very bad quality and 
is composed principally of sloping or uneven bhur fields on the sand ridges. 
I separated the home from the out-dying tardis and divided the former into 
two classes. The area of the first class is small, but on account of its great 
superiority I was obliged to keep it distinct. The ordinary or outlying tardis are 
three in number, and were arranged according to the richness of their soil and 
their greater or less freedom from inundation. Taken as a whole, they are better 
than the average tardis of any other parganahs in the district; good clay is the 
prevailing soil. The alluvial lands of the Arind are especially productive and 
fertile. The maiydr is of the usual character found in most parganahs and 
does not need any particular notice.” The following statement shows the area 
under ea£h class of soil, the average rent-rate, and the assumed rental value 

Soil statistics . 


Soil. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Rate 

per 

acre. 

Assumed 

rental. 

Gauhdn 1st, ... 

1,71? 

R». a. p. 

12 4 7 

Rs. 

2 { ,008 

Ditto 2nd, ... 

5,262 

10 1 6 

53,130 

Ditto 3rd, ' ■.**» , 


7 14 4 

69,539 

Manjha 1st, ... 

7.733 


54,316 

Ditto 2nd, ... 

17,651 

6 2 4 

■KSEEBI 

Wet barha-ddmat 1st, 

13,206 

6 4 8 

69,567 

Ditto 2i*d» 

12,804 

4 6 3 

86,928 

Wet barha-bhdr ■, ... 

11,163 

3 8 9 

89,212 

Dry barha-ddmat 1st, 

1,969 

3 1 2 

22,615 


Soil, 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Rate 

per 

acre. 

Assumed 

rental. 



Bs. a. p. 

Bs. 

Dry barha-ddmat 2nd 

4,828 

2 3 1 


Ditto bhUr, ... 

880 

1 18 1 

f|Hnf V 

Dry puth, 

312 

I 5 1 


Home tardi 1st, 

102 j 

8 12 5 

900 

Ditto 2nd, ... 

771 

7 0 4 

■n jrj 

lardi 1st, ... 

4,006 

6 4 3 

9Ri Jm 

Ditto 2nd, ... 

6,637 

4 6 3 


Ditto 3rd, ... 

5,7*2 

3 8 2 


Maiydr , 

1,653 




giving a total area of 116,525 acres, an average rent-rate of Be. 5*4-2 per 
acre, and an assumed rental value of Rs. 6.13.181. 
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The statistics of the year of measurement show that kharif crops then 
covered 55*58 per cent, of the total cultivated area, 
Crops. an d amongst them sugar-cane occupied 1*71 per cent.; 

eotton, 14*31 per cent. ; rice, 2*30 per cent. ; jodr, 27 52 per cent. ; bdjra, 4*37 
per cent., and indigo, 1*56 per cent. In the raid, wheat covered 20*19 per 
cent. ; bejhar , 12*61 per cent. ; barloy, 6*49 per cent. ; gojdi , 2 55 per cent., and 
gram, 1*19 percent. In 1840, cotton occupied 12 per cent, of the total 
annual cultivation, and it still has a higher percentage than elsewhere ; being 
6 per cent, in Kishni, 3 per cent, in Bhongaon, 7 per cent, in Ghiror, 4 per 
cent, in Karhal, 3 per cent, in Alipur Fatli, one per cent, in Be war, 2 per 
cent, in Kur&oli, and 9 per cent, in Sbikohabad. The soil of the parganah is 
admirably adapted for the crop, and the high prices obtained during the Ameri- 
can war gave a stimulus to its cultivation which has never flagged. It is a 
common saying that the cotton crop alone yields sufficient outturn to pay the 
November and December instalment of the land-revenue. Jodr, the character- 
istic rain-crop of a loamy tract, bears here a higher percentage than in any 
other parganah of the district. There are numerous indigo-factories, native 
and European, scattered over the parganah, and 1,811 acres were returned as 
under this crop in 1868-69. The area under canc is small and is confined 
chiefly to the villages east of Mustafabad town and the drier portions of the 
tarai tracts. In the rabi , wheat prevails in the uplands and bejhar in the low- 
lands. Do-fasli er double crops occupy one-ninth part of the entire cultivated 
area. There is little barley grown alone, the mixed crops of barley and peas 
(bejhar) taking its place, as, owing to the excellency of the soil and the facilities 
for irrigation, it would be a waste of power to grow pure barley where a more 
valuable crop is possible. 

During the first three settlements, the greater portion of the villages now 
comprised iu the parganah belonged to certain talukas 
which were made up of villages belonging to various 
parganahs. These talukas were assessed at a lump sum, without any attempt at 
distributing the total demand over the individual villages, so that it is now im- 
possible to say what the actual demand for the parganah as now constituted 
amounted to daring the earlier years of British rule. Mr. Edmonstone found 
the revenue in 1839 amounted to Rs. 2,59,874, and raised the demand to Rg. 
2,80,898. After commenting on its fertility of soil, very general irrigation 
and great agricultural prosperity, Mr. Edmonstone wrote thus of the parganah : 
— “ In a parganah so favourably circumstanced the collection of the assessed 
revenue has been a matter of no difficulty, changes of property and possession 
have been few, and the proprietors generally are comfortable, some are affluent, 
and few — very few — are those who oan be called utterly indigent ; the only ex- 
ception, and that is a partial one, to the superiority of soil, and the universal 
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/irrigation above noticed, is fonnd in the southern division of the parganah ; where 
in some villages, unprodactivo bhiir land, with all its concomitants of imperfect 
irrigation, abundant kdns, and inferior cultivation, is found in considerable 
quantity : those are the estates in which the symptoms of the' past drought are 
alone apparent to any considerable extent, the almost universal irrigation in 
other parts having greatly obviated the evil and distress which in less favoured 
parganalia were so prevalent and overwhelming. As a fact satisfactory to me, 
and as a proof, in some measure, of the moderation with which the enhance- 
ment has been made, I may be allowed to mention that all the engagements for 
tills extensive division were executed in little more than two days ; and that not 
a single case of recusancy occurred to throw doubt on the accuracy of my 
calculations, or to damp the feelings which such a result was calculated to con- 
vey/’ He adds that, after visiting and carefully examining the character and 
condition of almost every village, he proceeded to the calculation of average 
rent-rates and “ adhered to them in all instances in which no sufficient and 


satisfactory reason for deviation could be offered, and only in other cases disre- 
garded their indication when either great inferiority or superiority of soil or 
other local peculiarity rendered them totally inapplicable and anomalous.” 

Though the above remarks were written with the full effects of the great 
1844-45 f am i ne before him, his assessment came under re- 
vision, with that of the remainder of the district, 
in 1845. Mr. Dick then reduced the demand in 105 villages by Rs. 12,001, 
besides affording temporary relief in a number of villages. His revision was 
completed in 1846, and, in the following year, Mr. Robinson took up the case 
of 30 other villages and lowered their revenue temporarily by Rs. 5,196 and 
permanently by Rs. 4,723. In 1863-64, Mr. Chase still further reduced the 
demand on 18 villages by Rs. 4,303, and Rs. 4,495 were remitted on account 
of land taken up for public purposes. Mr. Edmonstone’s assessment was 
allowed to stand in only 112 of the 258 villages assessed by him. The de- 
mand, previous to 1840, of Rs. 2,59,874 had been punctually paid, and even 
the occurrence of famine only disturbed the collections for one year, after 
which no difficulty was experienced. Both Mr. Edmonstone and Mr. Robinson 
prominently notice this fact. Mr. Dick, too, alludes to it in the following 
terms “ The parganah had once before broken down, when the de mand was 
revised by Mr. Christian in a manner which has made his name remembered 


with gratitude, and from that time the zemindars paid up the revenue with the 
utmost punctuality, without trouble or the necessity of a resort to coercive 
measures.” Mr. Edmonstone raised the demand to Rs. 8,80,898, or only 8*09 
per cent, and the result was that, during the next five years, 21 sales for arrears 
of revenue and 44 by decree* of court were effected ; 12 transfers were made ; 
six villages were held under direct management . 41 want 
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and in 172 oases attachment of personal property was had recourse to. Mr. 
Dick reduced the demand for the year 1845-46 to Its. 2,62,327, which was still 
further reduced, in the following year, by Mr. Robinson, to Rs. 2,50,692, or 
less than the old demand in force previous to 1840. In 1852-53, the demand 
had risen by progressive increments to Rs. 2,64,174, when Mr. Chase’s revision 
brought it back again to Rs. 2,59,871, and deducting from this the sums 
remitted on account of lands taken up for public purposes, the revenue of the 
last year of the expired settlement stood at Rs. 2,55,376. 

The settlement made by Mr. Edmonstone undoubtedly broke down, but not 
for the reasons given by Mr. Robinson, who Las 


Causes of the failure : ... 

opinion of the present settle- attributed the failure to the want of recognition by 

merit Officer. Mr. EJ alons tone of the expense of well-irrigation 


entailed upon the cultivators. Mr. Edmonstone based his assessments upon 
the money-rents actually paid, and in adjusting them the zammdars and their 
tenants must have allowed due weight to tlie cost of digging wells and other 
facilities for irrigation. Mr. Dick gave much more detailed reasons for the 
sudden break-down of the settlement. lie argued that the debts incurred 
during 1837-38 bad not been paid off, and the new zamindars in the Labhaua 
taluka had been hampered by having to meet the demand on account of their 
proportion of the balances that bad accrued on that estate. The season of the 
measurement, too, was an unusually favourable one, while the subsequent 
seasons were unfavourable, and the increased demand falling on only 108 estates 
gave a rise of 14 per cent., which seriously curtailed the income of tho land- 
holders. Ho further urges that Mr, Edmonstone^ rates were not average 
ones, but only those paid for the best lands, that the irrigated area was greatly 
exaggerated and was calculated on an extremely favourable year. Though Mr. 
Dick’s revision was carefully and judiciously conducted, Mr. McConaghey 
thinks that the results of the revision show that Mr. Edmonstone was very 
little mistaken in his estimate of the capabilities of the parganah. II© writes:— 
I find that iu 96 estates the arrangements made by Mr. Edmonstone were not 
interfered with by Mr. Dick, and that in tho remaining 89 estates a permanent 
reduction of only Rs. 12,001 on a total of Its. 1,03,537 was recommended. If* 
therefore, Mr. Edmonstone had not adhered so closely to liis average rates in 
the poorer villages, and had adopted a system of progressive increase judiciously 
extended to those estates in which he had taken large enhancements, I am 
firmly of opinion that with proper management on tho part of tho revenue 
authorities his settlement would have been a success. Mr. Dick impugns the 
aceuraey of his rates, and asserts that they were not average ones for average soils, 
but here I am prepared to differ with Mr. Dick and to support the correctness 
of^Mr. Edmonstone’s deductions on this point. In fact Mr. Dick’s own figures 

Mr, Edmonstone’s rates, for I fijid thatthe total 
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estimated rental of the revised villages given by Mr. Dick is just as high as tlio 
result obtained by applying Mr. Ediuonstone’s rates to his soil areas, notwith- 
standing tlio falling off in cultivation which took place between 1840* and 
1845. The real difference is that Mr. Edmonstone assessed at 65 per cent, of 
his assumed rental, whilst Mr. Dick in determining his highest or standard 
jnmruns always allowed tho zamimlars at least 40 per cent, after deducting 
the Government share. Although Air. Dick’s inspection of the parganahs was 
carefully and laboriously conducted, and although we find him remarking at 
the close of his report that he believed that he had afforded relief in ©very in- 
stance where it was required, still the very next year Mr. Robinson was engaged 
in making a further reduction of Its. 4,723 in 25 additional estates. His 
village notes are scanty and his reasoning very general; besides, he relied a 
great deal on acknowledged assets which Mr. Dick had shown to be largely 
falsified in anticipation of revision. On the whole, I consider that Mr. Robinson’s 
proceedings were summary and many of his reductions uncalled for. This 
belief I express advisedly after going into the history and circumstances of 
each village. Mr. Unw in, who was then Collector, was of the same opinion 
evidently, as in a letter dated November, 1846, he flatly refused to have any- 
thing to do with further enquiries into the assessment of estates rejected by Mr. 
Dick. The total remission permanently accruing from the joint investigations of 
Messrs. Dick and Robinson amounted to Its. 16,724, or only 5*95 per cent, of 
the whole revenue. In 1852-53 their demand reached its maximum, Rs. 2,64,174, 
and with the exception of reductions granted for land appropriated by Govern- 
ment, this revenue continued to be uninterruptedly collected up to 1864, when 
Mr. Chase was deputed to make a summary settlement of those estates which 
had suffered from the effects of the mutiny, the subsequent famine of 1860-61, 
and the alleged increased growth and spread of the weed baisurdu 99 Mr. 
Chase’s operations were only intended to be of temporary application and to 
last to the close of the existing settlement in 18C9-70. His reductions were 
conceived in a liberal spirit to enable the villages to recover thoroughly from 
the impoverished state into which they had fallen, and he was completely suc- 
cessful. Mr. McConaghey’s parganah report enters fully into the question of 
these various revisions, the results of which have been slightly summarised 
above. 

In the villages assessed by Mr. Edmondstone, G5 per cent, of the rental 
assets w r as taken as revenue, and in those revised by 
Messrs. Dick and Robinson, about 60 per cent. This 
would give a rental of Rs. 4,32,151, or allowing for the rental assumed or newly 
abandoned culturable land, a rental of Rs. 4,26,671 on the cultivated area, in 
1840, falling at Rs. 3-13-10 per acre. The average rent~rate in 1845*46 was 
Rs. SUi«UR. anr* Mr 
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was Bs. 5-4-2, giving an increase of 36*12 per cent, in the rate and of 43*71 per 
cent, in the assets. Trior to assessment, the recorded rental was Rs. 4,45,766* 
or corrected for under-rented land at occupancy rates, was I s, 4,74,837. Mr. 
McOonaghey’s assumed rental was Its. 6,13,181, and between March, 1872, 
when the assessment was declared, and the close of 1874, the recorded rental 
had risen to Rs. 4,64,526, and the interpreted rental to Rs. 5,05,098, and since 
then enhancement by suit and compromise has been steadily going on. Tho 
following statement shows the incidence of the revenue in 1870 and in 1872 


Past year of expired settlement, 
First year of new settlement... 

Revenue. 

Revenue 

with 

cesses. 

Incidence of revenu * on 

Total area. 

Assessable 

area. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Rs. 

2 5*, 376 
2,9 2,880 

Rs. 

2,66,852 
3,22, 1 68 

Rs. a. p. 

i a id 

1 6 9 

Rs. a. p. 

1 is to; 

2 2 4 

Rs. a. p, 

2 5 2 

3 8 5 


The increase, therefore, in pure revenue has been Rs. 37,504, or 14*68 per 
cent., and in revenue with cesses has been Its. 55,316, or 20 73 per ceht. 

The annexed statement shows the transfers that have taken place between 

1840 and 1870, and sufficiently explains all matters 
Transfers. , 7 __ . „ „ 

relating to them. The large proportion of transfers 

during the first period is noticeable, and also those since the mutiny. Wealthy 
professional usurers (especially Marwdiis from Bikaner) have spread them- 
selves over the pargamdi and are most eager in lending money on landed 
security. The lightly assessed estates of Eta, Pad ham, and Sakhni are the 
most hopelessly involved, and nono of the alienations subsequent to 1857 
appear to be duo in any measure to the pressure of the revenue. Out of the 
272 villages in the pargnnah, 81 entire villageshave been permanently alienated* 
partial transfers have taken place in 127, and in 61 no changes except by suc- 
cession have oocurrcd. Three whole villages have reverted to their original 
owners: — 


Transfer slafentcnts. 


Mode of transfer. 

Total nil* 
t i v a t cd 
area trans- 
ferred. 

Rev e r t e cl 
t<> original 
owners. 

Area t»ans- 
1 e r r e d 
more tbuu 
once. 

. ! 

T o t a 1 of 
columns 3 
and 4. 

Area pel * 
manor t! v 
alienated 

Pi rcentflpe 
of column 
, 6 to total 
{ cultivated 
urea. 

»• 

8. 

3. 

4, 

6. 

0. 

7. 

Prir.te «ale, 

Public do., ... 
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Transfer statements — (concluded )* 


Mode of transfer. 


1840 to 1850. 


Private sale. 
Public do.. 
Mortgage, ... 


Total, 

1851 to 1867. 
Private sale, 
Public do.. 
Mortgage, ... 


Total, 

1858 to 1 $69-70. 
Private sale, 

Public do , 
Mortgage, ... 


Total, 

1840 to 1889-70, 
Private sale. 

Public do., 
Mortgage, 


Total, 


Total culti- 
vated area. 

Total price 
bought. 

! 

1 

| Average 
price, 

1 

Revenue. 

Years* pur- 
chase ot the 
revenue. 

Acres 

lia 

Ks. 

a. pj 

Rs. 


11,993 

8 1 ,4^3 

7 

3 C 

53,112 

3*62 

20,708 
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9 8 ! 

47,059 

! 2 03 

15,058 

55,510 

3 

It 0 

26,683 , 

j 2 08 

j 

47,058 

2,32,336 
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1 * 

15 0 

26,854 

j 2*39 
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6,866 

44,775 

7 

O 8 

20,344 

2 20 

3,820 

21,660 I 

! s 

10 2 

7.981 

2*73 

3.6T4 

13,079 j 

1 3 

10 7 

8,535 

| P53 

13,764 

79,414 

i 6 

12 6 

3^,860 

i 

! 2*16 

12,212 

1,48,630 

12 

2 9 

27.131 

i"' ” uw ' r 

i 
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10,819 

66,8 13 

6 

3 10 

20.835 

3 ? 1 

19,878 

2,! 7,246 

10 

14 11 

39,6*8 

5*67 

42,909 

4,32,719 

! 10 

l 4 

i 

87,654 

1 

4*93 

29,860 

* 2,74,899 

! t 

3 4 

70,f 87 

1 a 89 

35,351 

1.83,735 

5 

3 2 

75.874 

2*46 

8«,5;o 

2,85,836 

7 

6 9 

14,907 

3 77 

1,03,721 

7,44,470 

7 

2 10 

2,* 1,308 

33* 6 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Mnstnfabad contained 703 in- 
Population. habited sites, of which 4 55 liad less than 200 inliabi- ants ; 

177 had between 200 and 500 ; 55 had between 500 
and 1,000; 13 and between 1,000 and 2,000 ; arid three had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The settlement statistics give 272 separate Tillages containing 743 
inhabited sites, with an average area of 755 acres to each village (429 culti- 
vated) and 276 acres (157 cultivated) to each inhabited site. 

The total population, in 1872, numbered 155,476 souls (68,727 females), 
giving 284 to the total square mile and 854 to the square mile of cultivation. 
Classified according to religion, there were 146,346 Hindris, of whom 64,433 were 
females and 9,130 were Musalmrins, amongst whom 4,294 were females. Dis- 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
•hows 11,985 Brahmans, of whom 5,150 were females ; 8,031 Raiprits, inohid- 
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population is included in u the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 122,706 souls, of whom 54,224 are females. The principal Bralirnau 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiya (8,786) and Gaur. The 
chief Rajput clans are the Chauhan (4,881), Tamvar (525), Dhakra(330), R&thor 
(213), Bais, Bhadauriya, Gaur, Parihar, Tank, Solankhi, Katehiriya, Sikarw&r, 
J4 luhansi, Cliandel, Pnnwar, Galilot, Badgujar, and Kirar. The Baniyas belong 
to the Saraugi (2,701), Agarw&l (392), Msibur, Parwal, and Mnrw&ri sub- 
divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (19,934), 
Kahar (3,416), Kachlii (9,023), Kori (3,7 19), Mah&jan (4,302), Cham ar (20,801), 
Garariya (6,171), Knmhar (2,498), Barhai (3,380), Dhobi (2,629), Teli (2,343), 
Hajjam (3,635), Dhanuk (1,250), AMr (28,087), Khakrob (2,923), Kayath 
(1,552), and Sonar (1,054). Besides these, the following castes comprising less 
than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Blnirbl ti >ja, Darzi, 
Loli&r, Nun era, M&li, Bair/igi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bdri, Banjara, 
Jogi, GosL&in, Gliosi, Dhuna, Kurmi, Jat, and Pariya. The Musalmans are dis- 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (5,396), Pathans (1J67), Savyids (238), and Mughals. 

The following statement compares the proprietary statistics as recorded at 


Proprietor*. tlie l ™ sfc and P resent settlements, showing the percentage 


Chaul an, 
Jalon, ... 
Kenuar, ... 
Kh£r, ... 
Kdfchor, ... 
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O 90 
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0* . 
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0»o2jKayath, ... 
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OOi Khatii, ... 
"■39 Mahajan, 
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Marwari,... 
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... 


.19 5 Jat, 

» 8*53 Goshain, . 
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O 77 Sonar, 

0 76, Eurasian, 

0 24 MusalixiAn, 


0 52, 0*23 
0*26 023 

0-18 018 
... 0 12 
0*03 
0*04 CV>2 


— — uenv. ui tne total eul- 

tivated area. They belong to either the Mampuri or Partkbner branches, and 
are represented by the Raja of Eka, the Run war of Uresar, and the zamind&rs 
of Sakhni and Milauli. The largo estate belonging to the Eka family is mort- 
gaged to a Baniya of H&thras and can scarcely be redeemed without the 
permanent alienation of a portion of the property. The Uresar family is better 
off, and the late head of the family, Kuuwar Gajadhar Singh, roceived four vil- 
lages in the Moradabad district for his services during the mutiny. Chhatar 
Singh and Panchain Singh of Milauli have also added to their possessions, but 
the Sakhni branch are in the hands of the M&rwaris and must sooner or later 
lose all their property. Both the Eka and Uresar families belong to the Par- 
tner branch. The head-quarters of the Ahirs is Pendhat, and they are 
gradually losing their possessions here. The M&rw&ri usurers have increased 
p - ******* ,f«w» .8* Villages in 1840 to 294 .villages fa 1810 ^ 
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acquiring more, anti Mr. MeConaghey thinks that, in course of timo, they will 
become the most important section of the proprietary body. The J&don money- 
lender of Awa Misa, in the Agra district, and iho Jadon of Kotla have acquired 
ten villages. Shaikhs and Lodhas have lost much of their property, and Saniyas, 
Sengars, Kathors, Kdyaths, and Mah&jans have acquired a few estates since 1840. 
The total number of recorded proprietors is 2,810, and their average individual 
property is 73 acres, of which 45 acres are cultivated. 39 villages are owned by 
resident proprietors, 136 by non-residents, and of the remaining 97, the resident 
portion of the proprietary body manage 53 villages and the non-residents 
manage 44 villages. 107 villages are held on a zaminduri tenure, 163 villages 
on a pattidari tenure, and two villages are bluiyacliara. The zaminduri villages 
have an average of 3 proprietors, the pattidari have 13, and the bh&yachara 
65 each. Each sharer in a zamindari estate possesses 227 acres of cultivation, 
in a pattid&ri estate the average falls to 15 acres, and in a bLdyach&ra estate 
to 10 acres. The influence of Bbagwant Singh, the Kirar Thakttr of Labhaua, 
during the early part of the present century has been noticed elsewhere. He 
first attained to power under the government of the Naw&b Vazir, and then 
acquired a number of villages known as taluka Muhamraadpur Labhaua, and 
which at the third settlement had increased to 170^ villages, paying a revenue 
of Its. 1,48,681. The taluka fell into arrears in 1815, and was sold by auction 
aud bought in by Government. A village settlement was then made which lasted 
until 1840, when Mr. Edmonstone took up the question and finally disposed of 
the estate by conferring full proprietary rights on the hereditary village land- 
holders on condition of their paying up a proportional share of the balance that 
had accrued. So many availed themselves of this offer that the wrongs 
inflicted*by the Oudh government during the past century may be said to have 
been then practically removed, and the original owners once more obtained a 
full recognition of their rights. 

The following statement shows the caste of the cultivators at the present 
_ . . settlement, the area held by each caste, their number, 

and the proportion of their holdings to the total culti- 
vated area : — 
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Only 74 occupancy tenants and 90 tcuante-at-will paid rents in kind. The 
following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area amongst each 
class of tenant and all other particulars regarding their average holdings and 
the average rents paid by them 


Cii It ivat in g statistics. 
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34,052 
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8 
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Total (2;+(3), ^ 

18,13* 
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97,569 
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4 6 

0 
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Only 74 occupancy tenants and 90 tenants-at-will, holding between them 
401 acres, pay rent in kind. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupation!. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 385 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like j 4,637 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, <fc c . ; 2,061 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 32,624 in agricultural operations ; 6,713 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 6,387 persons re- 
turned as labourers and 1,254 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 5,280 as land- 
holders, 85,601 as cultivators, and 64,595 as engaged in occupations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which ar» confessedly 
mper act, show 1,417 males as able to read and write out of a total male po- 
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; 4 ;/as the second division of Shikohabad, formed a portion of malial Rapri in tlie 
reign of Akhar and was made a separate parganah in 1824. Since 1840, 
four villages have been transferred to parganah Shikohabad. 

Mtjstafabad, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the 
Mainpuri district, is distant about 34 miles from Mainpuri and 1(> miles from 
Shikohrbad. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,711 souls. The talisili was 
removed here in 1824, and it possesses a post-office, police-station, excise- 
godown, sarfii, school, bazar, and a market ou Saturdays am! Thursdays. 
Mustafabad was called after Mustafa Khan, a local magnate in the reign of 
Jah&ngir. The mud fort was built by Shiughul&tn, a Diu&n of Alrnds Ali 
Khan, governor of the district under the Nawab of Oudh, at the end of the last 
century. The Kdnungoi family of parganah Rapri are kanungoes of this 
parganah also. Butchers and Bhistis form the bulk of the Musalm&n popula- 
tion. An old well here is known dndhadhdri , from the purity of its water. 

Nabiganj, a village in parganah Kishni-Nabiganj of the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the Grand Trunk road, about 24 miles cast from Mainpuri. The 
population, in 1872, was 1,257. There is an out-post of police here. A good 
trade is kept up in supplying the wants of travellers, and a sar&i, on the road- 
side, built by Khan Bahadur Khan, affords them accommodation. The area 
of the village is 799 acres and the revenue is Its. 1,500. The original zamiu- 
d&rs were Rais Thakurs, wlio were noted dakaits and wore sold up in 1840, 
and their rights were purchased by the Chauhans of Bhadei-Chirdwar and 
Arjunpur. 

HasTrpur, a small village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the road between Shikohabad and the Jumna ferry to Batesar, 8 miles 
from Slnkohabad and 38 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 
872. Nasirpur has a district post-office. The village formerly belonged to Z&lim 
Singh, Ahir, but is now owned bv a Gosh&in and a Chaube. The Gosbain is a 
very rich man, and the Chaube owns other property, all said to be gained in 
the service of his former master, the Ahir. 

Naushahr, a hamlet on the IJt&wa road, about one mile from Shikohabad, 
in the Mainpuri district, and 34 miles from the civil-station, consists of a street of 
good houses, many of them brick-built and inhabited by prosperous traders. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 1,171 souls. Amongst the inhabitants, the makers 
of iron-pots and shoes are numerous and well known. The road-side between it 
and Shikohabad is strewn with fragments of a former town consisting of well*, 
tombs, and the remains of houses, the courtyard and walls of one of which 
still remain standing. It belongs to a Sayyid family, the first representative of 
whom in th$$e parts was H&ji Abu Sayyid, who lived in the seventeenth century 
and seems to have been a man of note, and to have founded the new town or 
Nausbabr. Hamaa from Ir&k. in the reion of Rl*«bi«l>4n 
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large grant of land in this neighbourhood. The present site was then a jungle^* 
in the midst of which he built this house, and around it the town subsequently 
clustered. His descendants say that at that timo only R&pri (on the Jumna) 
and Jauri Khera (now abandoned) in these parts were inhabited, and that the 
remainder of the country was covered with jungle. The tomb of Abu Sayyid 
still exists, as well as that of Atikullah Kh&n, his relation, but not his direct 
descendant. Atikullah lived in the time of Shahjahan, and from him the pre- 
sent members of the family derive their origin. Sayyid Sult&n All Khftn, who 
founded Muhalla Kazi Mi'r&n in the town of Shikohabad and built several wells 
and mosques, was of this family. Nausbabr was evidently a place of consider- 
able importance, as the town proper was from a quarter of a mile to half a mile 
long and extended beyond this, in an unconnected way, for another quarter of 
a mile. A part of the gateway at the Shikohabad end still remains, and out- 
side this i the army’ resided. The Ttisaldars’s house stood at tlio gateway, 
and his tomb is there still. The houses of the town proper were, for the iflost 
part, built of masonry, and the whole place dates its decadence from its destruc- 
tion by the Marhattas under Fleury in 1802. An urs in honour of Mad&r 
takes place yearly in J amad-ul-awwal. 

OrXwar, a village in parganali Shikohalad of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 46 miles from, Mainpuri, on the left bank of the Jumna. Tho popu- 
lation, in 1872, numbered 1,127 souls. Tho village is a large one, and recently 
Orawar Manrwa has been separated from it. The latter, too, contains several 
hamlets : Manra, inhabited chiefly by Alurs of the Sondelc gotra , as in Or&war 
Rh&s ; Kachliw/ii by K&chhis, and Dhimartola by Mall&hs. 

PXuham or F&rham, a village in parganali Mustafabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is situated on the high road to Eta by the Arind river, between tho two 
canals, and is distant 23 miles from Mainpuri and 18 from Shikohabad. The 
population, in 1872, was 2,617, of which 914 were working males. The Musal- 
m&ns were 1,070, or 40 % 7 per cent of the total population, and there were 316 
Brahmans, 156 Baniyas, 194 Kdchliis, and 201 Cham&rs among the Hindis. 
There is a small bazar and a market twice a week. The place, though now to 
so large an extent Muhammadan, the landholders of the village having been 
Muhammadan till a comparatively recent time, has an old history. It is saidt 
that it was called Bard&n before the time of Raja Parikshit, but P&dham or* 
Parichhatgarh by him, he having lived here. His son Janarnej&ya also lived 
here, and when Parikshit died by a snake-bite, his son made a great sacrifice, 
on the bank of the Arind. The sacrificial pit was excavated many years ago, 
and cocoanuts, cloves, and betel-nuts used in Hindu worship were found im- 
bedded in it, and it is even said that Bnakes are still harmless about bpre. The, 
story connecting P&dham with Parikshit’s sacrifice is, however, looked upon. 
f *** mnMrn nf fh* nluCfy ta 
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^ the generally received tradition. There is a masonry tank at this place, said 
to have been built by Janamej&va on the same spot as the sacrificial pit, which 
is still called Pariksliit Knnd. There are still the remains of a fort here, and 
the khera close to the village is a very large and high one, the most conspicuous 
in the district, and has a well on it, also called after Parikshit. The houses are 
to a great extent built of bricks, and the turbans made here have a wide repute. 
There are two small indigo factories here, and a road leads across the canal 
close by at Patiklira. 

Pendhat or Paindhat, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 29 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, num- 
bered 1,433 souls. Pendhat itself is unimportant, and lies in the north-west corner 
of the district, two or three miles north-east of Mustafabad, and is connected with 
it by a narrow unmetalled road, and with the east of the district by the road 
across the Etawa branch of the Ganges canal, and thence to Kailai. It is noted, 
however, for the large gatherings which take place there at the shrine of 
Jokhaiya and at the temple in Magh and As&rh. There is no fixed day, but 
the Sunda 3 r s in the latter fortnights of those months called jdt are chosen. The 
story runs, that during the war betweeu Prithir&j and Jaichand of Kanauj, an 
AMr was bringing his wife from home, and with him were a Brahman and a 
low-cast© man, a Bbangi or a Dhanak. The three men joined in the fight and 
were killed. The Bbangi fell first and the other two fell at some distance 
from him. Even when dead their headless trunks (rund) continued the fight. 
The Bhangi became a bhut (or spirit) under the name of Jokhaiya, and the place 
where he fell is called Jokhaiya to this day. Droves of pigs are grazed here, 
and at the time of the great gathering the swine-herds will kill one of them 
for a trifle and let the blood flow on the spot. At the other place, where the 
Brahman and AMr fell, there is a temple, and cocoanuts and the like are offered. 
People come in thousands from the surrounding districts, oven from Farukh- 
abad, which touches the opposite side of the district, to pay their devotions 
here. The great object of the journey is to obtain offspring and have an 
easy child-birth. The mela is also said to have a good influence on the winter 
rains or mahdwat . The worship of Jokhaiya is also noticed under the EtAwa 
district. The offerings at the temple belong to the zamindArs. 

Pharha or Pharhiya, a village of parganali Mustafabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant about 39£ miles from Mainpuri. This is an important 
trading-place about eight miles from Mustafabad, at the edge of the district, 
and except Sarsaganj, it is the only town which has any considerable external 
trade. It is not otherwise in any way a noted place* The population, in J.872, w * 9 


2,216, consisting of 473 MusulmAns, 220 Brahmans, 698 Ban?yas,142Ma- 
h&jans , 111 SonArs,&c. There is a second-class poHcO*s^ti^n| $ 
and a market on Fridays and Mondays, at 
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other country produce arc sold in large quantities, but it is now decaying fast ' 
since the introduction of the railway. There is a branch indigo factory hero 
belonging to the Umargirli concern. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chankidari Act) 
is in force and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering eight men 
of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 408. The co>t is defrayed from a 
house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of Rs. 636, or Re. 0-4-5 per 
head of the population and Re. 1-0-3 per house assessed (601). The expen- 
diture during the same year was Rs. 634 from the income, besides Rs. 26, 
balance of the previous year. There were 738 houses in the town. 

Ponchha, a considerable village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 12 miles from Shikohabad and 35 miles from Mainpuri, on 
the left bank of the Jumna. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,858 souls. 
There is a temple sacred to Baldcoji here, at which a fair takes place. There is also 
a post-office and a police-station. The great feature of the village is its bhagna 
land. The bhagna is an old bed of the Jumna which has been deserted for its 
present course ages ago, and now presents a moist and rich soil which requires 
very little irrigation. Zilim Singh, the leader of the Phitak Ahirs, was th© 
former owner of Ponchha and other villages near. He fell into arrears about 
the period of last settlement and was sold ont. The estate was purchased by the 
father of the present owners, who arc wealthy Agarwala Baniyas of Lucknow. 
There are 1,025 enclosures in the sixteen hamlets within the village. 

RXpri, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, lies 
among the raviues on the left bank of the Jumna, at a distance of about 44 
miles from Mainpuri city. The population, in 1872, numbered only 903 
souls. Rapri abounds in ruins belonging to both th© Hindu and Musal- 
... man period, though the latter now greatly prepond- 

xiiBiory* _ ^ 

erafce. Local tradition makes its founder one R&o 
Zorfiwar Singh, also known as Rdpar Sen, whose descendant fell in battle 
with Muhammad Sim, "in' 1194 A.D. The ghat across the Jumna to Batesar 
is known as Narangi Bah, and is said to derive its name f rom Naurangi, the 
daughter of R&par Sen, for whose pleasure a garden was planted there. In 
course of time the name has become corrupted to ndrangi , an orange-tree. 
There are, now, no traces of the garden, but tradition places it near Papar- 
danda, otherwise known as Behar gbit. The general history of R&pri, includ- 
ing the Ala-ud-din Khilji inscription, is noticed in the introduction. From the 
remains of holdings, mosques, tombs, wells, and reservoirs still existing, it is 
dear th^t B4pn must have been a large and prosperous town. Many build- 
ipgs weif© erected by Slier Shdh and Salim Sb&h, and traces of the gate 
*** '*'**^ dn ®®* still exist. The idgdk was built as early as 

_ .Jpfcf dmgdhot Shah Fidu, a celebrated saint, attracts the devout, 

V. ihnna • TTo ,** 
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the one God, irrespective of creed, and many miracles attested his power. 
From its position on the road to Batesar, where the great fair is held 
every year in K&rttik, Rapri mast always have been an important place. - It 
is now oonneoted by good fair-weather roads with the railway-station and 
the towns of Sbikohabad and Sarsaganj, and a bridge-of-boats crosses the 
Jumna to Batesar, on the right bank. A small hamlet at the gh&t, noW 
inhabited by Mallahs, Dhobis, and Bhangis, was formerly owned by Brah- 
mans who emigrated hence to Karhal. At the samo place, near Parauli, 
is a temple built by Bhagwant Singh on the site of a burning-ghat. 
The ravines around are well-wooded, and trees of the rimeha , karil, ehikar , 
and pilu species abound. The Meos were the first inhabitants, then came the 
Phatak AMrs, and after them the Musalmans, who still own one-third of the 
town, while Hindus own the remainder. There are five inhabited sites within 
the area known as Hapri khas. There are some headstones of marble and 
red sandstone still almost perfect and covered with legible Arabic inscriptions 
in Garhi close by to Rapri, and an early opportunity should be taken to have 
them copied and translated. 

Ratbha’npur, a small village in parganah Mainpuri of the Mainpuri dis- 
trict, on the Etawa and Mainpuri road, is distant nine miles from Mainpuri. 
The population, in 1872, numbered 621 souls. There is a road-guard of polico 
on the roadside at somo distance from the village aud in the middle of the 
great usar plain. 

Sa'dhupub or Sarhupnr, a villago in parganah Sbikohabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant five miles from Sbikohabad and 37 miles from Mainpuri. 
The population, in 1872, numbered 1,166 souls. There is a considerable trade 
in ghi and cotton here and a market on Saturdays and Wednesdays. Mahar 
Baniyas are the principal inhabitants and wore twioe plundered by the behar 
Ahirs during the mutiny. There is a village school here. The cultivators are 
chiefly BrahmanB, Chamdrs, Kacbhis, Ahirs, and Baniyas, and the zaminddrs are 
Agarwdla Baniyds resident in the village. 

SXmAn, a village in parganah Kishni-Nabiganj of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 16 miles from Mainpuri, on the Kishni and Karhal road. In 1872, the 
population, including that of Katra Sumdn, a trading mart about a mile from 
Sdradn, numbered 1,453 souls, oonsisting chiefly of Malmjans and Baniyas. 
The site is well raised above the neighbouring jhil, which is the largest in the 
district and contains a very considerable body of water ail the year round, 
drying up only in seasons of excessive drought. The S&tn&n property, includ- 
ing Baset, is held by Kunwar Gul&b Singh’s widow in trust for her miner eon, 
and was separated from the Kishni taluka at the third settlement. It id a 
highly cultivated village with great facilities for irrigation, and h«« an area of 
2,574 acres, yielding a revenue of Rs. 6,800 in 1874, . 
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SabsagaNJ, a village and trading mart in parganah Bliikohabad of tlu^ 
Mainpuri district, on the Et&wa road, is distant 6 miles from the BhadAn or Sarsa 
road station of the East Indian Railway, 12 miles from Shikohaoad, and 27 mile* 
from Mainpuri. The population of the mart, in 1872, was 1574, and of the mart 
and adjoining village of Sarsa was 3,922, comprising chiefly Baniyas, Mah&jans, 
Kir&r Th&kurs, Chamars, K&elihis, and Mnsalmans. Sarsa is a largo village, 
but it is in the neighbouring mart of Sarsaganj or Dayaganj that the real im- 
portance of the place centres, for the village of Sarsa itself is an ordinary 
agricultural one. It has a large brick house in it belonging to some KirAr 
Tb&kurs, with the solid fortified appearance which the houses of this caste 
usually possess. The family is much reduced now. The adjoining trading 
mart of Sarsaganj is the greatest market of the district, and the only ono, except 
Pharha, Shikohabad, and Mainpuri, which makes much interchange of commo- 
dities with other districts. Sarsaganj is much indebted to Mr. Raikes, Collector of 
Mainpuri, who, in 1848-50, improved the large and fine market-place (Raikesganj), 
where fairs are held twice a week on Wednesdays and Thursdays. It is not only 
in these fairs, however, that the trade of Sarsaganj is carried on. Its main street 
has many cotton cleaners and dealers, who keep up a constant traffic with other 
districts in country produce generally. The mart does not consist of much 
more than the main street, which is clean, well built, and well drained. Most 
of the wealthier Baniyas are Jainas, and the street has more than one Jain 
temple. At the southern end, there is a very handsome little mosque, whitened 
over, and with the red stone of which it seems to he built picked out in floral 
ornamentation over the surface. The value of the articles sold at Sarsa from 
May, 1849, to April, 1850, amounted tc Rs. 3,23,574, besides 113,048 head 
of cattle of every description, valued at Rs. 5,11,150. In 1850-51 the sales 
amounted to Rs. 6, 90,041.* There is still a large cattle market here, but 
in other respects the trade has decayed. Sarsaganj possesses a police-station, 
post-office, and a village school. Kirur Thaknrs were the original owners, but 
they lost their possessions years ago. Sarsa and one-fourth of Dayaganj 
now belongs to non-resident Mnsalmans, and the remainder of Dayaganj to the 
Kir6r ThAkurs of Dabhaua. Thore are ten hamlets within the area of 
the village, and the cultivators are chiefly K&chhis, Chamars, and XirArs. 
Act XX. of 1856 (the ChaukidAri Act) is in foroo and in 1873-74 supported 
a village pofioe numbering ten men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 504. The 
cost is defrayed from ahouse-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of Rs. 

or Re. 0-2 -10 per head of the population and Re. 1-5-3 per house assessed 
(SOS). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 852 from the inoonae, 
besides Rs. 40, balance of the previous year. There were .937 houses in Him 
town. 

> See. ®se*4W.-W. P., Ul* & S , t. _ T 
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Rauj, an old village in parganah Karhal of the Maiupuri district, is distant 
24 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 418 soul9. There 
are the remains of an old fort here, and the village was, in the early days" of 
British rule, the chief town of an old parganah. The parganah was dismem- 
bered in 1840, and 25 villages were transferred to Mainpuri and 17 to 
Karhal. 

Shikohabad, a town in the parganah and tahsil of the same name, in the 
west of the Mainpuri district, is situated on the Agra road, nearly two miles 
from the Shikohabad station of the East Indian railway and 34 miles from 
Mainpuri, in north lat. 27 £> -6 , -5* and east long. 78°-38 / -10' / . The population, in 
1853, numbered 11,909 of both sexes, and in 1865 there were 9,469 inhabit- 
ants. The site has an area of 187 square acres, giving 
Population. . . .. a 7 at, 

54 souls to the square acre. According to the 

census of 1872 there were 10,069 inhabitants, of whom 5,366 were Hindds 
(2,386 females) and 4,703 wore Musalm&ns (2,316 females). Distributing 
the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 89 land- 
holders, 888 cultivators, and 9,092 persons pursuing occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures, in 1872, was 1,489, of which 657 
were occupied by Musalm&ns. The number of houses during the same year was 
2,368, of which 368 were built with skilled labour, and of these 60 were occupied 
by Musalm&ns. Of the 2,000 mud huts in the town, 1,050 were owned by 
Musalm&ns, Taking the male adult population, 3,564 (not less than fifteen 
years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more than forty 
males: — barbers, 75; beggars, 90; confectioners, 59; cultivators, 425 ; gold- 
smiths, 41 ; greengrocers, 63 ; labourers, 413 ; landowners, 55 ; money-lenders, 
46 ; p&tters, 49 ; purohits (family-priests), 67 ; servants, 837 ; shop-keepers, 
448 ; singers and musicians, 190; washermen, 41; water-carriers, 81, and 
weavers, 268. Although the Muhammadans and Hindus are pretty evenly divi- 
ded, the town is essentially a Muhammadan one. The Hindus comprise Brahmans 
(623), Kayaths (230), Rajputs (35), Baniyas (936), other traders (373), 
artisans, Son&rs, Ac., (444), Ahirs (642), Kachhis (426), Koris, Garariyas, 
Ac., (463), Kah&rs (151), Nils, (159), Dhobis, Darzis, Cham&rs, Bhangis, 
Khatiks, Ac. (848). 

Shikohabad is connected by a metalled road with the railway-station of that 
name on the East Indian line, and good roads diverge 
from it to Mustafabad, Jasrdna, Mainpuri, Sarsaganj, 
Agra, and Batesar by the Narangi B6h or Behar gh&t oh the Jumna. The town 
lies to the east and south of the metalled road to Mainpuri, hut the principal bazar 
lines the road itself, and there are no less than nine sar&is for travellers scat- 
tered in various places throughout tlje site. The old town is a large straggling 
place divided into^jjiarters by crooked lanes and in-Ah*«*d non/if ** * nmVnmo i* 
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bazar is irregular in shape, and beyond it is a now market site planted witlr. 
trees. Beyond this, again, is the mound on which formerly stood the fort, but 
which is now covered with houses of the better sort, and an old deserted sar&i, 
with a good banyan tree near it, exists close to the old bazar. Altogether the old 
quarter contains many ruined houses, and it is only in the new quarter and 
new bazar along the Mainpuri road that good houses and shops are always seen. 
The water of the wells in the new quarter is sweet and good, but in the old town it 
is often brackish and undrinkable. The want of good drainage is the great 
defect in Shikohabad as a site for a town, for except the fort mound there is no 
rising ground, and the whole neighbourhood, too, is particularly level. To 
remedy this, Sultan Ali Khan caused a tank to be excavated a little distance to 
the north of the site which is still capable of receiving the drainage on that side, 
while the surplus water from the south might bo led into the Sarsa nadi, which 
flows close to the town on the southern side. For a mile or two around the 
town there are numerous hamlets and buildings connected with it, and if these 
were included the site is a large one, and, next to Mainpuri itself, the most im- 
portant centre of population in the district. 

There are fourteen muh illas or wards in the town. The Musaltn&ns reside 
The muhatlas and their principally in the northern and eastern muhallas and 
population . 1 the Hindu* in the southern and western, but there are 

also points where the population is mixed, and there is one muhalla where it is 
entirely mixed. Muhallas Katra Muhammad Mali with a population of 581 
souls, Katra Mirdn with 1,585, and Ituknpur with 3,440 (2,545 Musalmans) 
lie to the north of the Agra high road. Going from west to cast, between the 
Agra high road and the bazar, are muhallas KhattriAn with 325 inhabitants, 
Misrana with 332, Garhiya with 293, and ParAo with 580. To the south of the 
great bazar comes Katra Mir Khalil with 292 inhabitants, Chfih Rahat with 
484, and Kazi Tola with 370. The western bazar has 181 inhabitants and the 
eastern bazar has 239. Taking up each muhalla in order, we have first Jluknpur 
with 1,506 Shaikhs, 869 Pathdns, and 170 other Musalm&ns, while the Hindds 
number only 895, consisting principally of Baniyas, Kachhis, Ahirs, ChamArs, 
and weavers. There are numerous sarais in this ward, but the houses are, as a 
rule, poor and many are in a ruinous condition. In Katra MirAn, founded by 
Sultdn Ali Kh&n of the Naushahr family noticed before, there are 826 Mn- 
salmAn inhabitants, of whom 194 olaim rank as Sayyids. A tank excavated by 
SultAn Ali and his dargdh are close to this mnhalla. Katra Muhammad Mah, 
founded by a Sayyid follower ofDdra Shikoh, contains Abirs, ChamArs, and 168 
Mnsalra&ns. The parfio or encamping-ground derives its name from the num- 
her df MewAtis who once resorted there, and two-thirds are still held by MosaM. 
gtAtta. KAat Tola was founded by K& zi Asad Ali of the family of KAzi Shaifck 

■ v,nm •*««* bv Mr. Xtautiotao. ,7 
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^«*d®l^Iuha!nmed Jalil, who obtained that office in Aurangzeb*s reign: it is chiefly 
occupied by Shaikhs (156), Brahmans, and K&ahhis. One-fourth of Garhiya is 
occupied by Sayv ids aud the remain lor by Hindus. Chah Rabat and Mistdna 
have but few Musalm&n inhabitants and are occupied by Baniyas and Brah- 
mans, many of whom are traders and pandits Khattri&n, as the name denotes, 
is held by Khattri traders (154) and forms the richest ward of the town ; the 
houses here are usually brick-built with a good deal of stone ornamentation, and 
serve as the private residence of the traders who have shops in the great bazar 
along the Mainpuri road. In Phulapurcna there are no Musalm&ns, and the 
Hindu inhabitants comprise Baniyas, Brahmans, and Kayaths. Mulialla Khera 
forms the oldest part of the town and is detached somewhat from the modern 
site. It is marked by an old fort, once the residence of Sayyid Sult&n Ali 
Khan, subsequently used as a tahrili, but now unoccupied. Katra Mir Khalil 
is named after a Sayyid landholder who fell in some local disturbance, and hence 
his tomb is visited on holidays as that of a shahid . There are few MusalinAna 
in this mulialla, or in the eastern or western bazars. 

Amongst the notables connected with Shikohabad mention tnay be made of 
Navvdb Mahtab Kh6n, a man who rose from the rank of a 

Notable persons. , 

common soldier to high distinction. Muhammad Ramzan 

Khan and Muhammad Taj Kb&n of his family were pensioners of the Bri- 
tish Government on the acquisition of Mainpuri, and a large garden plant- 
ed by Maht&b Khan still exists in Budhrai. The K&nungoi family of 
Kanji Mai, hereditary k&nungo of parganah R&pri, are of note in the 
town and still possess great influence there. Babu JVIukund Misr, a Ka- 
naujiya Brahman, built a temple on the bordeis of the Ch£!i Rabat and K&zi 
Tola Muhalhi3 about the middle of the seventeenth century, and a religious 
festival takes place at his tomb on the second of Chait. They say that he was 
buried alive in the grave lie dug fot himself in the small garden where 
his tomb now exists. Amongst the Agarwala Baniyas, Sfiraj Sah&t was a 
notable persou, and amongst the Kliattris, Diw&n R6mji and Dlw&n Rhusba) R&i 
came here from Debli and attained to distinction under the Musalm&ti go- 
vernors. Some of the K&yaths were di wins under the Marhattas aud possess 
a few villages as landholders or are employed under Government The des- 
cendants of Shaikh Muhammad Jail!, Kazi, still reside in the town ; at the 
British occupation, Asad Ali held the office of KAzi and a village revenue-free 
attached to it. At Brindaban or Bajbiya there is a temple to Hah&deo, a ckhalri 
and a burdnt , under the care of a Bair&gi colony from very ancient times. The 
place was formerly covered with jangle and was the abode of an ascetic, near 
whose residence some Baja built the temple. The Bairigis then occupied the 
place, and, of their number, one named Mangla built the biardnt on the Aganga, 
The name of thia^eam is mrnlrnwmd fa tffa* 
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and worker of miracles, and at the tinie of the great bathing fair of K&rttifelfc 
was unable or unwilling to go to the sacred stream of the Ganges to perform 
his* ablutions there. His chela or disciple was greatly affected at this and. 
remonstrated with Mangla, who merely said ‘ ao ganga' (‘ come Ganges’), when 
a stream at once burst out beneath his feet and has ever since borne the name 
of Aoganga or Aganga. The banks of this stream are a favourite place for 
burning the dead. Local legends have it that though a small drainage line 
which dries up in the cold weather, it really sinks into the ground and joins the 
Ganges near Kanauj. One hundred high as of land in village Chitauli are 
held rent-free in support of the shrine. There are numerous tombs of former 
heads of the Bairftgi community, and on Hindu holidays, especially the Dasahra, 
considerable numbers assemble to offer their devotions before the shrine of 
Mangla. 

To the west of the town, about half a mile, there is the takiya of Billichor, 
so called from a fakir whose cat was killed here by a Mew&ti robber from Khaira- 
garh, who suffered for his impiety. To the north-west is the site of a mud fort 
built by one Sayyid- Ali Asghar, and to the west. 

Temple* and buildings. „ ‘ . , . , .... _ 

near Muhalla Muhammad Mah, is the idgdh. To 
the sooth of the town and about a mile distant is the garden of a pious 
M&li named Toriya, where a fair takes place and an image of Mah&deo 
is placed on a temporary platform and worshipped. A temple dedicated to 
Panch-mukhi Mah&deo exists to the north, near the bastion of the old fort, 
which contains the tomb of Kadar Ali Shahi 1 and has recently been repaired 
by a Mahajan. Other temples are that to Rddha BuIIabh in the Cb&h Rabat 
quarter ; to Murli Mauohar on the south ; to Baldeojl in the great bazar, and 
to Rdma in the mandi. There are also two eangafs of Nanak Panthi fakirs 
whose cemetery lies to the south of the town. Th&kur Bhagwant Singh of 
Labhaua possessed great influence in the town during the last century, and close 
to Kizi Tola is a fine garden and building erected by him. 1 The principal 
mosques are those near the fort, in Lula’s ear 'd, that of Allah bnndah, and the 
white mosque. To the south of the town, near the old cantonments, is the 
shrine of Jasan deota, at which offerings of ckapdtit and khir are made when 
cattle bring forth their young. The new tahsili is a fine masonry building to 
the west of the town, on the Mainpuri road, and close to it is the police-station 
end post-office. The railway-station has a telegraph-office. The tahsili school 
is a good building situated in Katra Mirdn, near tho pukka tank, and is well 
attended. 


1 The Kirfirs of Xabhaus an welt known in Mainpuri and still hold considerable landed two. 
peitr w* thU and the Bin district. The lands attached to the building In Shlkohabad are now 
auut and insufficient to keep it In repair. It waa built some fifty years ago by workmen imported 
I**® 1 Agra, and emprises a house of two stories of briefc and red sandstone built in gallerlmi 
• J *** Ww . Vr»* n**nrw»rA». wtttt nananied nillars at the earners of tho row* • .TheJ^nar m " ' 
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Trade. 


As already noticed, the town is well off for communications. The Agra 
road was opened in 1843 and the railway in 1860, and 
a metalled and bridged road conneots the town with the 
railway-station. A bazar is held every Tuesday and Friday in Sriganj, on 
the site of the old tahsil. Other markets are held in the old town and in 
Katra Mfr&n and the new bazar on the Mainpnri road. The town is celebrated 
for its bdltiadhi and jagrdt sweetmeats and for its manufacture of country doth. 
It was formerly a great emporium for cotton, but the trade has dediued of late 
years. Act XX. of 1836 (the Chaukid&ri Act) is in force and in 1874 supported 
a village police numbering 19 men of all grades at an annual oost of Bs. 960. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of 
Bs. 1,629, or Be. 0-2-6 per head of the population and Be. 1-1-0 per house 
assessed (1,515). The expenditure during the same year was Bs. 1,638 from 
the income, besides Bs. 85, balance of the previous year. There were 2,383 
houses in the town. 

The site now occupied by the town is said to have been first colonised by 
His tory a ^ asa ^ m ^ a emigrant from Rapri named Muhammad, 

who gave it the name Mubammadabad. This was 
ohanged to Shikohabad, in honour of Dara Shikoli, when Badr-us-s&lam was 
governor, traces of whose residence, garden, wells, and tanks still remain. 
Under the Marhattas, Mura Pandit was governor and built the fort to the 
north of the town site. One of the five towers, in which there is the dargdh 
of Kadir Ali Shahid, still remains. To the west of the town, the Marhatta 
amil is still remembered in the name (Mdraganj) of a bazar and sarii built by 
him. It was here that the transit duties were collected on goods orossing the 
Jumna and the a tdyar chabdtra ,” or excise post was established until abolished 
by the British. Shikohabad successively fell under the Marhattas, Jats, Ro- 
hiilas, Marhattas again, Himmat Goshain, and the Oudh Naw&b. Alm&s Ali 
Khdn was governor on the part of the Naw&b up to the British oocupation, and 
under him Sewa Ram was amil and Pah&ra Mai was diwdn. The British ob- 
tained possession in 1801 and established a cantonment here to the south-west 
of the town, near the Sarsa, where the graves of Europeans are still to be seen. 
It was here that a Marhatta force under Floury, in 1802, surprised the British 
detachment, after which the cantonments were removed to Mainpnri. 

Shikohabad, a parganah and tabsSl of the Mampuri district, is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Ghiror and Mcrstafabad ; on the east by parganah 
Barn&bal ; on the sooth by the Jnmna, which separates it from parganah 
Pan&hat of the Agra district, and on the west by parganah FSrozabad of (fee 
Agra district. The total area, according to the measurement papers oflMF-WO, 
amounted to 187,588 acres, of which 128,172 acres wereeniti voted (81|§57 
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Physical features. 


acres were held free of revenue, and 49,283 acres were barren and incapable 
cultivation. 

*The moat important streams arc the Sarsa, Sengar, and Aganga, with the 

J umna itself on the southern boundary. All of these 
streams have a course to the south-east, parallel to each 
other. The Sengar passes through the north-east comer of the parganab, 
crossing the Agra and Mainpuri branch of the Grand Trunk road at the large 
village of Araon. The Sarsa flows through the centre of the parganah close to 
the towns of Shikohabad and Sarsaganj, and the Aganga, which takes its rise 
near to Shikohahad, flows between the Sarsa and the Sengar. The Sarsa is 
perennial and affords a strip of fertile tardi which produces excellent rabi crops 
and requires little irrigation. This tardi deteriorates, however, as it approaches 
more closely the J umna ravines towards the Etawa border. The water which 
remains in the bed of the river in the cold season is too scanty and too far 
below the level of the uplands to be of use to them for irrigation, and for these 
reasons its influence is almost entirely confined to the alluvial and low-lying 
lands along its banks. The Sengar is of less importance still as a source of 
irrigation : its tardi is poorer and less productive, its bed is deeper and its banks 
are higher and more sandy, and it seldom spreads out over the neighbouring 
country, as is sometimes the case in Mustafabad. The Aganga dries up im- 
mediately after the rains and its bed is generally cultivated during the rabi 
season. It is, therefore, valueless as a source of irrigation, but affords a strip 
of good alluvial soil which produces cane, rice, wheat, and barley. The charac- 
ter of the Jumna tardi will be noticed hereafter. 

In 1840, Mr. Edmonstone 1 divided the parganah into three classes, deno- 
CUwMcstloa for amt st- minated the northern and central division and the 
went purpose*. Jumna tract. Mr. McConaghey, at the recent settle* 

utent, accepted the Jumna division of his predecessor, but divided the remainder 
of the area into four separate belts of country, making five distinct tracts in all, 
for which separate rent-rates were assumed. His first tract comprised the 
nineteen villages lying along either side of the Sengar to the north-east of 
the parganah, owned and cultivated chiefly by Ahlra. Loam and u»ar are found 
to the north of this tract, and a high ridge of sand runs through the centre, 
along the left hank of the stream. Canal-irrigation is confined to the villages 
lying to the north of the Sengar, bat the well capabilities are good and water 
is seldom more than twenty feet from the surface. The second tract, known as 
the northern pure loam and tuar tract, comprises forty-nine villages, having a 
Mai area of 87,074 acres (21,165 acres cultivated) lying along the Mustafsb&d t 
hooniary. It resembles that parganah in every respect, except that the noxi- 
out weed baumrdi is seldom found and the water in wells is seldom bitter to thi 
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Piaste. The sub-soil is firm and stable ; water is found at from fifteen ’to thirty 
feet from the surface ; the supply is usually plentiful ; knchcha wells ean easily 
be dug and last for several years, and the natural reservoirs frequently contain 
water sufficient to irrigate the rabi crops far on into the cold-weather. The 
whole area, therefore, is either irrigated or capable of irrigation from existing 
sources. The third or central tract, called by Mr. McConaghey “ the best 
pira tract,” extends from the town of Shikohabad on the north-west to the 
large village of Ukhrend on the south-east, and comprises the fertile and po- 
pulous villages lying along the banks of the Sarsa. The soil is the finest light 
loam or pira, more friable and more easily worked than diimat or pure loam, 
and capable of yielding all kinds of crops in perfection. There is no 
vsar, and nearly the whole of the area is cultivated. Water is found at 
from 25 to 45 feet from the surface ; the spring-level is always reached, 
the supply is good and kuclicba wells can easily be excavated. The cultivating 
class, too, is industrious and skilful, and altogether the tract possesses every 
advantage which could be desired without a single drawback. It is superior 
to the northern loamy tract and resembles, in many respects, parganah H&thras 
in Aligarh and parganah Sadabad in Mnttra. The fourth tract comprises tbo 
belt of country to the south and west lying between the Sarsa and the 
villages bordering on or intersected by the ravines of the Jnmna. A 
few villages are included in this tract which lie to the north of Sarsa, but the 
great bulk lies to the snath of the river and corresponds with the central 
or second division described by Mr. Edmonstone, who writes, thus of this tract: — 
“ The^strong contrast in the character of the soil, nature and quantity of 
produce, and facilities of irrigation, so soon as the nadi is crossed, is remark- 
able : the first becomes gradually light, sandy, and unproductive ; the second 
deteriorates visibly, as well in quality and quantity as in description ; and the 
last is found to be obtained comparatively with difficulty, and is, as a necessary 
consequence, much more confined. The water, which in the northern division 
is about 20 or 25 feet from the surface, is found in the line of country under 
consideration to range from 85 to 50 feet ; and in place of the universal 
facility of constructing kuehcba wells there are comparatively few villages 
in the hart or outer lands, in which they can be sunk at all, or if rank, will 
remain serviceable for any period exceeding one year. In this division nearly 
all trace of the Kir&rs as a proprietary body is lost, and the majority of 
the estates are held either by K&yaths, Thakurs, or Ahlrs ; there are a few 
belonging to the first mentioned clam and the results of their skill, persever- 
ance, and good management arc the more remarkable when the condition 
and appearance of the villages which they hold are viewed in juxta-position 
and compared with thorn conterminous and held by other proprietor* ©>« 
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Jumna tract. 


unskilful, and predatory in their habits, and the latter, second only as culf^ 
vators to K&chkis.” The above remarks are true of this tract to the present day. 
Little or no war is met with and almost the entire area is capable of cultivation. 
The prevailing soil is a light pita, an admixture of loam and sand, and occasionally 
sand is met with, especially towards the Mustafabad border and in the villages ad- 
joining the ravines of the Jumna. Though th ejhtts are few in number and small 
in area, they afford some patches of lardi land available for rice and sugar-oane. 
The khaAf exoeeds the rabi, and owing to the want of water, wheat, in the rail, 
gives place to bejhar and barley. 

We next come to the Jumna tract, which comprises all the villages situated 
within or which are intersected by the ravines of the 
Jumna, and known both here and in Ethwa as the 
karkha. The ravines 1 are hero so deop and intricate and the site of most of the 
villages has been so curiously selected that one may approach to within five 
hundred yards of them and distinctly discern everything that is going on in their 
vicinity, but will not, withouttho assistance of soma one well acquainted with the 
cattle-walks and foot-paths in use, he able to reach them. The arable land 
naturally divides into the tract to the north beyond the influence of the ravines 
known as the uparhdr, and that to the south along the bank of the river known 
as the kathdr. In the first tract, water is seldom found nearer tlnn from 
60 to 100 feet from the surface, and irrigation is therefore scanty, but in many 
instances the soil is naturally excellent and produces good rabi and khaAf 
crops. Whenever slight depressions exist in which the rain-water is retained 
and sinks gradually into the ground, the soil yields crops eqnal to those 
grown in irrigated outlying lands elsewhere. Such is especially the case in 
Patna, Mai and Hariya. Wherever the fields border on the ravines, as well 
as those having a light and sandy soil and an undulating surface, the crops are 
poor and of little value. The kachd* tract is not to be found in all the villages 
of the karkha, but where it exists, it is remarkably fertile and riob. It is 
situated along the foot of the high bluffs overlooking the river and is usually 
subject to inundation. Where it is beyond the reach of the annual floods, it 
appears to deteriorate. Wheat and barley are usually grown to the exclusion 
of all other crops. Similar to the tardi of the Ganges in character and pro- 
ductive power, the kathdr of the Jumna is superior in one respect, because it hi 
lest subjeot to loss by diluvion. As soon as the water has receded and the 
proper season has arrived, the stnrfaoe is ploughed onoe, the seed is sown, and 
without any farther labour, a crop eqnal in quality, quantity and value to the 
produced elsewhere is the result. Water is found at a depth seldom exceed- 
t&g.fS feet from the surface, and where a firm substratum occurs kuchoha well* 
S*® practicable. In addition to the kachdr along the rivev^bank there is the 
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lendid alluvial belt known as the bhagna. It seldom requires any irrigation 
and yields double crops every year, apparently without exhaustion. Wells are 
occasionally dug to water wheat and vegetables, and in such cases the crops 
are most excellent. During the year of survey, kharif crops occupied two- 
thirds of the cultivated area, and in years of plentiful and seasonable rain the 
produce is abundant and early arrives at maturity. Bdjra prevails in the 
kharif and barley and bejhar in the rabi, and there is littlo sugar-cane (14 
acres), vegetables or tobacco. The proprietary body is composed solely of Abirs 
who first took up their abode in Samubdn and thence spread over the surround- 
ing country. The parganah is thoroughly opened by good roads connected 
with the towns of Sarsaganj and Shikobabad, whilst the metalled road from 
Mainpuri to Agra traverses the northern portion and is joined at Shikohabad 
by another metalled road connecting Eta with the railway-station. The 
Etawa road branches off at the same place towards Sarsaganj and Jaswantnagar 
and is partially metalled. liaised roads connect Shikohabad with Batesar and 
Mustafabad and Sarsaganj with Mainpuri, Karlial, the Grand Trunk road at 
Araon, and the Batesar road at Abubakrpur. The railway-stations at Bhad&n 
and Shikohabad are both connected by excellent roads with the EtAwa main 
road. 

The following statement compares the areas of the past and present settle- 
ments : — 



-Past settlement. 
Present ditto, ... 


Two villages, KalyAnpur and Bhartar, are held free of revenue by the 
Bhadauriya Baja, and all other revenue-free land has been resumed. The cul- 
tnrable waste that still remains untilled barely deserves tike name and com- 
prises the very poorest description of soils. Taking the figures as they stand, 
cultivation has increased by 9*48 per cent, since 1840 ; but, in fact, the in- 
crease has been much more, for there can be little doubt bat that the cultivated 
area at settlement was much exaggerated in the returns. In 1845-46, Mr. 
Unwin gave the cultivated area of the 187 villages revised by him at 80,829 
acres, against 65,537 acres recorded at Mr. Edmonstona’s tettlsmcnt, showing 
falling off of 7 *74-oer cent, in ths mkhMibw h 
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general average loss of six per cent., which added to the ascertained increaa^Sf^. 
over the returnsof 1840 would give a general inorease over the returns of 1845- 
46 of about 15 per cent. Irrigation would appear to have fallen off by 5,917 
acres, giving a percentage to cultivation of 63*8 against 74*8 at last settlement. 
On this point Mr.McConaghey writes : — ‘‘This decrease is, 1 am convinced, seem- 
ing, not real. The parganah is now more prosperous than it was at the time of the 
former survey; the agricultural population has increased, not diminished; prices 
are higher ; the means of irrigation have not deteriorated, and the incentives to 
use them are more powerful than ever. The present irrigation has been most 
thoroughly checked both during measurements and afterwards by me whilst 
inspectingthe villages for assessment. I can therefore come to no conclusion 
other than that the then irrigated area was exaggerated by the survey and 
settlement stall'.” A similar state of things has been found to exist in the 
Etawa parganahs assessed by Mr. Gubbins, and doubtless Mr. McConaghey is 
right in assuming “that the ratio of the irrigated to tho cultivated area has at 
least not decreased during the settlement which has now expired.” 

The classification of soils adopted for assessment purposes for the first four 
# tracts of country already described was identical in 

principle. The home-lands or gauhdn was divided into 
three classes, according to the character of the soil, irrigation capabilities, and 
cultivators. The manjha lands were generally divided into two classes, based 
on similar distinctions, and the barha or outlying lands into three classes, fur- 
ther distinguished as wot and dry. A special classification of the soils of tho 
k'arkha tract along the Jumna wan then made on the natural basis of uparhdr, 
ravines, and kachdr. The first was divided into four classes, manjha and the 
first, second, and third hare. Here the term manjha is applied to the best lands 
wherever they occur, on which the greater part of the manure is spent, and 
where nearly all the irrigation is concentrated. The first hdr contains fair soil, 
but inferior to the manjha, and with little manure and less irrigation. The 
second hdr comprises dry and level bhur or light sandy loam. The third hdr 
is either undulating sandy soil or denuded kunkury soil bordering on or slop- 
ing down to the ravines. The ravines contain little cultivation, and this only 
of the poorest description, in the fields on the top of the ravines called danda, 
in those in the beds of the rain n&las known as jhori. The former produces an 
inferior khartf crop, and the latter yields a little gram and barley in the cold 
season. Both are equally poor and of comparatively little value. The kachdr 
baa been divided into three classes: — (1) the tir comprising a narrow strip of 
soil along the edge of the river sloping down to it and enriched annually by a 
thick and cakey deposit of mad called pana. It grows good wheat without 
irrigatiea, but fin area is small and liable to loss by the eroding actum of the 
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the character of the soil and the crops produced, and (3) the bhagna or old 
bed of the Jumna. The following table gives the soils and average soil-rates 
per acre of the first four tracts : — 

Soils of the upland tracts . 


Soils. 

I.—Sengar tract . 


-North ddmat 
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HI.— Central pira 
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Soils of the Jumna ravines . 
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There has been a decrease of 92 acres in the cultivated area since surrey. 
The total assumed rental value of the entire cultivated area amimttts to 


Rj 5.85,4RS. •« »1 Liw»s 4 «iU # a a . 
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We next come to the crops grown in each tract which are shown in U 

following table with the total area nnder each ctop^' 
. ^ ro P** over the entire parganah, and the percentage of that 

area to the total cultivated area : — 


Crop statistics. 




Area in 

acres occupied by 

\Crop in each tract 

! Entire parganahm 

Crops. 


Sengar. 

North 

dtmat. 

Pira . 

j 
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western. 

| 
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in 
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81 
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93 
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69 
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8,749 

8,879 
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29,909 

6,876 
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3961 

G*and Total, 


8,708 

91,153 

91,169 

60,708 

90,538 j 

1 28,264 

100*00 


On these crop statistics Mr. McConaghey has the following note : — u Cane 
is not extensively cultivated anywhere in the parganah, and as one proceeds 
southwards it gradually becomes scarcer and scarcer nntil it entirely disappears 
in the ravine villages. It is only in the portion north of the Sengar nnder 
canal irrigation that it forms an item of any importance. As in Must&fabad, 
cotton occupies a great proportion of the area under autumn crops, and even 
,iu the Jumna tract it is largely grown, proving that a fair percentage at least 
cf the soil there must be naturally good. Shikohabad and Mustafabad were 
particularly celebrated at last settlement for extensive cultivation at this staphs 
and they still retain their pre-eminence in this respect. Bice being produced 
nnly in tardi land, it is not strange to find its almost total absence in all v3- 4 
,!#ges except those forming the dtimat and tardi tracts. Jodr and bdgra over 
the whoU parganah each oocupy 81 per cent, of the total cultivated area,but it 
, « **M*»o*iv*^ which they bear to each other ia the 
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^afferent tracts. 


Fiscal history. 


In tho diimat and best *p(rcC circles jodr rises to 29 percent, 
and bdjra sinks to 4 and 6 per cent. ; in the Sengar tract jodr stands at 24$ 
and bdjra at 13$ per cent* ; whilst in the villages south of the Sarsa, and par- 
ticularly in those bordering on the ravines, bdjra becomes by far the most im- 
portant of the kharif crops, whilst the area under jodr decreases in inverse 
ratio. An exactly similar change is observable in the principal rabi products, 
e.g., wheat and gojdi giving place to bejhar and barley in the southern half of 
the parganah. The area under double crops is 5,547 acres, or 4‘32 per cent, of 
the whole area.” 

During the first three settlements, a large number of villages now com- 
prised in the parganah were included in taluka Libhaua, 
which was itself made up of villages scattered over 
parganah s ttbikohabad, Mustafabad, and Sakit, and was assessed at a lump 
Sum with the Kir&r Thakur, Bhagwant Singh. In 1815 he fell into arrears 
and his rights were sold and were bought in by Government, who bestowed the 
proprietary right on the village mukaddams or bead-men on condition that 
they paid the proportional share of the balance then due. The settlement then 
made was continued with slight variations up to the settlement under Regula- 
tion IX. of 1633 by Mr. Edmonstone. Mr. Gubbins reduced the revenue of 
the 34 villages of Dehli-Jaklian, then in the Etawa district, from Rs. 31,934 
to Rs. 31,501, and Mr. Edmonstone slightly lowered the demand on the 255 
villages assessed by him from Rs. 2,50,851 to Rs. 2,43,845, givinga total revenue 
of Rs. 2,75,346 for the parganah as now constituted. The revenue was 
revised and lowered by Mr. Unwin in .1845-46, and in 1864 Mr. Chase 
granted a further reduction of Rs. 620 on four villages, 
r Mr. Edmonstone made the following remarks on the state of the par- 
ganah, in 1840 : — “ My revision of settlement in 
this parganah has resulted in a small reduction, 
which the irregularity and difficulty experienced In the 
collection of the revenue, and the balances which had accrued, showed to be ad- 
visable, if not absolutely indispensable to its fntnre prosperity and welfare. Imnst 
add that the accounts generally cnrrent regarding the inordinate assessment, 
general poverty of land and resources, and extensive deterioration in parganah 
Shikohabad, had led me to anticipate the necessity of a muoh more considerable 
sacrifice than that which has been ultimately made ; but I satisfied myself by 
caveful inquiry, personal examination of the soil, and attentive consideration of 
the past history of the parganah aa exhibited in the records of the collectorahip 
and tahsfldiri, that the accounts alluded to were greatly exaggerated, and not 
a moiety of the distress and indigence which had been represented to me 
existed, except in the imagination of my informants. It is gratifying to ' toe 
to be able to state that the engagements for . 


Mr. Edmonstons’s opi- 
nions in 1840. 
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number, were all executed, attested, and signed in the course of three day%. * 
and that not in a single instance were any objections offered to my proposed 
assessment : such farming leases as have been made (and they are very few) 
have been occasioned by designed neglect and deterioration of property, with a 
view of forcing a reduction of assessment, and in no case have they resulted from 
the recusancy of the proprietors. The settlement has, I believe, given satisfaction, 
and, as far as I can judge, there is no impediment to the future prosperity of 
the parganah, and the easy and punctual collection of the revenue which I have 
assessed.” Again, in speaking of the J umna tract, he writes : — “ The tenures are 
nearly pure pattid&ri, land and responsibilities being minutely sub-divided among 
the members of the fraternity, which is, in all cases, wonderfully numerous. 
This fact, the absence of any record showing the rights and liabilities of the 
majority of the proprietors, unanimity of the whole clan (if I may so call the 
proprietary body), nnwillingncss generally of speculators and merchants to 
venturo their capital in the purchase of any of the villages so circumstanced, 
ha vo hitherto occasioned very great difficulty in the realization of revenue. 
The information communicated to mo by officers long employed in the division, 
and by the people, had led me to expect a very unfavourable state of things, 
groat deterioration, universal indigence, and inordinate assessment among the 
number, but the information so retailed could not have been the result of care- 
ful inquiry or personal knowledge, and was, I am satisfied, erroneous. The 
opinion which I so confidently express i3 founded principally on the village 
accounts, which have been given in at my requisition, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the nature of the tenure and the falsification to which they are, with few 
exceptions, subjected before presentation to the authorities, clearly indicate that 
the proprietors were in a situation to discharge the demands of Government 
without that reprehensible irregularity and reluctaifce which has hitherto distin- 
guished thoir payments. With regard to the other points above alluded to, 
there is no doubt that the deficiency of assets, generally during the drought, 
was excessive,— so great, indeed, as to justify, in mauy instances, the remission 
of three-fourths of the jutnma : but the season of 1245 was succeeded by one 
unprecedentedly favourable to the production of the autumn crops ; and, com- 
paratively speaking, there were few estates which had not materially recovered 
their condition previous to my encampment in the parganah, or in which un- 
equivocal symptoms of the past distress were manifestly apparent. The heavi- 
ness of the assessment and the poverty of the proprietors, which were so positively 
asserted, appeared, on careful inquiry, examination and personal intercourse with 
people themselves, to be a delusion into which the ignorance and credulity 
the parganah officers betrayed them i in very few of these estates have 
balances of revenue acorued ; in none, if those possessing a large quantify of 

ie nwvrfwvA r*tA rtf ; and ,■ 
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few, indeed, Las the pressure of the Government demand been such as to 
render a recourse to transfer, compulsory or voluntary, indispensable to its 
realization.” 

• Mr. Gubbins, too, in his report, says that Dehli- J akhan suffered less than 

Lakhna or Etawa ; the effects of the famine were not 
Keviaion of the assessment. ,. ... 

so disastrous, nor were the landholders or cultiva- 
tors reduced to such distress as elsewhere. Still revision was ordered, and 
the revenue of 137 estates assessed by Mr. Edmonstone was reduced from 
Rs. 1,57,720 to Rs. 1,26,638 for 1845-46, rising to Rs. 1,40,427 in 1849-50. 
In the Dehli-Jakhan villages, the demand was reduced from Rs. 31,501 to 
Bs. 27,141. These revisions, with Mr. Chase’s reduction in 1864, gave a 
total reduction of Rs. 22,273, and including remissions on account of land 
taken up for public purposes left the revenue of the last year of the expired 
settlement at Rs. 2,51,484, or Rs. 23,862 less than that of 1840. On the 
policy of these reductions Mr. McConagbey writes : — u In the absence of any 
records setting forth the reasons for such redactions, I cannot take upon 
myself to give a decided opinion on the necessity of the revision, bat comparing 
individually the current revenue with that fixed on in 1840, and judging both by 
the present condition of the villages (the only test which 2 have in my power 
to apply), I am inclined to think that few of the assessments imposed by Messrs. 
Edmonstone and Gubbins were inordinate, and that many of the changes on 
revision were more with reference to temporary deterioration and abnormal 
circumstances than to permanent inability of the estates to bear the new reve- 
nue.” From 1850 to the end of the settlement little or no trouble was expe- 
rienced in the collection of the revenue regularly and punctually, with the 
exception of the villages held by Ahirs and those held by a few impoverished 
landholders, notably the Kay a tbs of Madanpnr. The Ahlr communities, in 
consequence of the great subdivision of property and responsibility, have always 
been noted fer recusancy, and they will continue to retain their character 
so matter how leniently they are dealt with. The difficulty or facility with 
which the revenue is collected is, tlierefore, no test of the severity or leniency 
of the assessment in such cases. 


The present settlement was made by Mr. M. A. McConagbey, and the new 


Present settlement. 


revenue was declared in Mareh, 1872. The revenue 
assessed by Mr. Edmonstone was 65 per cent, of the 


rental in his first and second divisions and 66 per cent, in the kmr&ha, while 
that of the four villages received from Mustafabad was 65*5 per cent., and of 
the Dehli* J Akhan villages was 66*6 per cent. This Would give a rental assets 
of Rs. 4,21,703, or omitting the assets of land lately thrown ont of cultivation, 
which seems to have entered into their calculations, we have a rental of R»* 
„ 4,13,061, implvine^an nll-rnt*»>4 **»*«-, 
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Mr. MeConagh*y’s rental of Rs. 5,85,405 and all-round rate of Rs. 4-9-fy 
per acre in 1870. The following statement shows the incidence of the revenue 
during the last year of the expired settlement and during the first year of the 
existing settlement : — 


Last year of expired set- 
tlement. 

First year of new settle- 
ment. 


Revenue. 

Revenue 
plus cesses. 

Incidence of the revenue on the 

Total area. 

Assessable 

area. 



Cultivated 

area. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

2,51,484 

2,63)538 

1 6 5 

1 IS 4 

1 16 4 

2 , 78,560 

3 ) 06,416 

1 7 9 

3 0 6 

2 3 9 


Transfers. 


The increase in pure revenue has been Rs. 27,076, or 10*7 7 per cent., and in 
revenue with cesses has been Rs. 42,878, or 16 27 percent. Previous to assess- 
ment, the recorded rental amounted to Rs. 4,09,305, or corrected for under-rented 
land, to Rs. 4,40,320, but between March, 1872, and the close of 1874, the re- 
corded rental had risen to Rs. 4,37,310, and the interpreted rental to Rs. 4,72,295. 

The annexed statement shows the transfers that have taken place during 
the currency of the* expired settlement. These have 
amounted to 20 per cent, of the entire area during the 
first period, and wore then chiefly due to compulsory sales for arrears of revenue 
or sales in execution of the decrees of civil courts. Only ten percent, changed 
hands in the second period and about fifteen per cent, in the third period. 
About 55 per cent, of the cultivated area of the parganah still remains in 
possession of the old Landholders, whilst 45 per cent, has become the property 
of purchasers or is now held by mortgagors, 46 villages out of a total of 296 
have wholly changed hands, two villages which were transferred have been 
recovered by the original owners, partial alienations have taken place in 160, 
and in 88 no changes, except by succession, have occurred. 

Transfer statement * 


1 

Hods of transfer. 

11 

«1 
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8 ,5* 

51! 7 
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5. 

6 . 

7. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres* 


1 

16,220 

#*• 

1,110 

1)110 

25*8*0 

20*12 



24,266 

4,259 


7,o»a 

17,266 

13*23 


»*« 

20,628 

3,665 


6,478 

14,050 

10*23 

■ 

•** ■ 

72,414 

6,227 

■BBS 

■VPPQI 


4*0© 
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Af; r 

Transfer statement — (concluded). 


Mode of transfer. 

Total culti- 
vated area. 

Total price 
brought. 

Average 

price. 

Revenue. 

Years' pur- 
chase of the 
revenue. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 


18 tO to 1850. 






Private sale. 

7.082 

40,307 

5 11 1 

15,082 

2*67 

Public do., 

14,624 

34,0)6 

2 6 2 

27,129 

1-25 

Mortgage, 

3,730 

17,494 

4 110 

6,050 

2*89 

Total, 

25,436 

91,817 

3 9 9 

48,561 

1-90 

1851/o 857. 






Private sale. 

7,183 

64,530 

8 16 9 

14,165 

4 55 

Public do., ... 

2,788 

12,130 

4 5 8 

4 t 950 

2*45 

Mortgage, 

3,209 

22 710 

7 k 2 

7,314 

3 k) 

Total, 

IS, ISO 

99,370 

7 8 7 

26,429 

3*76 

1858 to \ 869-7 0. 





1 

Private sale, 

12,655 

1,69,638 

13 6 6 

24,007 

7*06 

Public do., 

7,554 

71,711 

9 7 11 

17,012 

421 

Mortgage, ... 

13.589 

1,18,605 

8 1! 8 

25,373 

4*67 

Total, ... 

33,798 

3,59,954 

10 10 6 

66,892 

54 2 

1840 to 1669-70. 
Private sale, ... 

26/ 20 

2,71 475 

10 13 2 

58,264 

5 15 

Public do., ••• 

24966 

l,ir,857 

4 116 

49,091 

2*40 

Mortgage, 

20,528 

1,58,809 

7 11 9 

38,737 

4*10 

Total, 

72,414 

5,51,141 

7 9 9 

1,41,082 

891 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Shikobabad then contained 583 
inhabited sites, of which 349 had less than 200 inhabit* 
ants ; 173 had between 200 and 500 ; 48 had between 


Population. 


noo and 1,000; 11 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 
z,000 and 3,000. The -only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Shikohabad itself with 10,069. The settlement papers record 296 separate 
villages (11 uninhabited), including 638 inhabited sites and giving an average 
area of 634 acres (433 cultivated) to each village and 294 acres (201 cultivated) 
to each inhabited site. 

The total population, in 1872, numbered 143,869 souls (63,436 females), giv* , 
ing 491 to the total square mile and 718 to the square mile of cultivation. 
Classified according to jpeligton, there were 132.985 Hindi**, nf whom ■ 
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were females, and 10,884 were MusalmAns, amongst whom 5,180 were femal^%^* 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 11,123 Brahmans, of whom 4,704 were females; 12,241 Raj| tits, 
inoludiqg 5,240 females; 3,884 Baniyas (1,715 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population # is included in “ the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 105,737 souls, of whom 46,507 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the 
Kanaujiya (8,764) and Gaur. The chief Rajput clans are the Chauh&n (801), 
DhAkra (755), Tanwar (631), Bhadauriya (548), Bais (547), Gaur (258), 
RAthor, Parihar, Tank, Kaehbwaha, Solankhi, Kateliiriya, SikarwAr, J&du- 
bansi, Chandel, PanwAr, Gahlot, Badgujar, and Kirdr. The Baniyas belong 
to the Saraugi (1,381), Agarw.il (1,026), Muhur, Awadhiya, Ajudhiyabdsi, and 
Bandar war sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are 
the Lodha (7,254), Kah&r (4,585), Kachhi (6,843), Kori (3,284), Mahdjan 
(2,238), Cbamdr (19,660), Garariya (4,551), Kumhdr (2,234), Barliai (3,012), 
Dhobi (1,937), Teli (2,456), Hajjam (2,996), Dhanak (2,512), Ahir (33,257), 
KbAkrob (1,492), and Kayath (1,482). Besides these, the following castes 
comprising less than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Bhar- 
bhunja, Darzi, Lohdr, Nunera, Sonar, Mdlij BairAgi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, 
Tamoli, BAri, Banjara, Jogi, Goshiin, Dhuna, Lakhera, Jat, Khatri, Patwa, 
and Gujar. The Mnsalm&ns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (5,812), PathAos 
(3,118), Sayyids (672), and Mughals (279). 

The following statement compares the statistics relating to the proprietary 
body at the past and present settlements, and shows the 
percentage of the villages owned by each caste to the 
entire number comprised in the parganah 


Proprietor*. 


Proprietary statistics. 


Cute. 

Percentage of 
villages at 

i 

Cute. 

Percentage of 
villages at 

• Caster 

Percentage of 
villagee at 

i 

*s 

I s 

a ® 

I 1 

1 . 
jf 

• 

! 

4 

2* 

1 . 

jl 'H 

SK? *** 

Tank, 

gSts- 

11*94 

4*11 

4*44 

1*4 

1*4 

fH» 

440 

0*4 

■ -• 

11*74 
4*18 
IM 
141 
1*41 
0*94 
! 0 48, 
049 

I Tomar. ^ 

Janghara, 
Bafhei, a., 

fir&htoan, 
M4rw4ri, *e. 
AgarwSf, ... 
8ar»ogi, ... 
Ahlf) ... 

0*61 

... 

017 

4*97 

008 

1*9 

... .. 

89*49 

0*30 

0 07 
0*17 
7*60 
9*85 
4*05 
0*35 
94*47 

Mahijan, •«« 
Jat, 

Math&riya,... 
Lodha, *.* 

Goshttn, ... 
Kayath, ... 
Khatri, m. 

I 

MS 

1*04 

0-41 

0*1 

0*7 S 

14*9 

1*44 

0*07 
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Kir&rs occupy a groat part of the pure d&mat and central pira tracts. Ahirs 
and K&yaths predominate in the south-western tract, and Ahirs alone own 
nearly all the karkha or ravine tract. In the last-mentioned tract their 
parent village is Samuli&n, whence they spread over the broken country along 
the Jnmna. Even now the Samuh&n lands do not form a separate property, but 
are parcelled out amongst the villages of the AMr tract, and there is hardly 
one essentially belonging to it in which a portion of Samuh&n is not comprised. 
Altogether Ahirs, Kdyaths, Kirars, Musalmans, Brahmans, Bais, Th&kurs, 
Agarw&la Baniyas, DhAkras, and M;irw6risare the principal proprietors in this 
parganah. Ahirs, Chauhans, Musalm&ns, Dhakras, and Lodhas have been 
gradually losing ground during the last thirty years, whilst the Kir&r and the 
thrifty trading classes have been as steadily acquiring property and filling their 
place. 89 villages are held on a zamind&ri tenure, 205 on a pattidari, and 2 on 
a bhdyachdra tenure. 53 villages are owned by resident proprietors, 152 by 
non-resident, and of the remaining 91 villages 54 are managed by the resident 
portion of the proprietary body. There are altogether 4,994 recorded proprie- 
tors, giving to each an average of 38 acres, of which 26 are cultivated. 129 out 
of 297 proprietors in zamindari estates cultivate seer ; 2,645 out of 4,645 
proprietors in pattid&ri estates, and 34 out of 43 proprietors in bh&yachara 
estates. 

The following statement shows the caste and number of the actual cultiva- 
tors, the area held by each caste, and the proportion it 
bears to the total cultivated area : — 


Cultivators. 


k 

OMte. 

1 

55 

1 

I 

Caste. 

1 

» 

fc i 

a* 

5 

! 

Caste. 

I 

1 




Acres. 

: 



Acres. 




; 

Acres. 


Afafr, 

7,007 

46,266 

35*08 

Lodha, 

1,873 

8,446 

6*53 

HtXMlmdo, ... 

601 

2,625 

2*05 

Brahman, . . 

4,046 

14,577 

11*37 i 

KAcbi, ... 

054 

6,986 

4*67 

74t, •• 

143 

1,849 

1*41 

Witr, 

1,654 

10,705 

8*84 

Garariya ... 

514 

3,076 

3*40 

KfthAr, 

322 

1,081 

! 0*35 

Bdlpttf *m 

1,634 

0,440 

7*36 

MaJIAh, ... 

616 

3,138 

245 

Barhal, 

806 

1.076 

0*84 

Chamir, ... 

1,460 

6,560 

6*70 

Wyath, ... 

400 

3*16 

2*20 

Others, ... 

3,030 

3 *80 

666 


Amongst the occupancy tenants only nine paid rent in kind, and amongst the 
tenants-at-will only 37 ; cash rents are, therefore, the role in this pargaijkab* 
The next statement shows the distribution, of the onltivafced area amongst 
the several class of tenants, the average area held by each dirts, their rent^ aBd 
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Cultivating statistics. ' 


% 

Number of holders. 

I 

Paying rent in cash. 

Cash rental of area 
in column 4 . 

Rate per acre deduo 
ed from columns 4 
and 5, 

1 

3 

1 

* 

◄ 

£2? 

fll-i 

m 

a * *45 

iill 

l* 

2 . 

a. 

4. 6 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 * 

( 1 .) Feer, ... ... 

( 2 .) Held by tenants with 
rights of occupancy. 
( 8 .) Held by tenants -at- will, 
(4.) Zamindars’ mvdfi f 
( 6 .) Cultivated gardens and 
fallow at attestation. 

TotaU 

Total ( 2 ) + (3), 

3,»S8 

13,295 

5,976 

2,900 

*«« 

Acres. 

21 

64 

173 j 
... 

... 

Acres. 

17,822 

74,664 

1 

32,054 
3,25 i 
23 j 

Rs. 

44,732 
2,77,466 1 

1,13,148 

337 

386 

Rs. a. p. 

2 8 2 

3 n 6 

; 

3 8 4 

0 16 

1 10 8 

Acres. 

5 016 
6069 

! 6*394 

1*121 

... 

13*91 

58*22 

26* 14 

9*54 

*18 

24,729 

248 

127,924 

4,36,069 

3 0 6 

#•183 

100*00 

18,271 

227 

106,630 

3,90,614 

9 10 8 

5 840 

83*36 


Occupation!. 


The agricultural population is almost exclusively Hindu, and Alurs predomi- 
nate. They are found in greatest numbers in the Sengar villages and in the 
tract between the Sarsa and the J umna. In the karkha tract they are chiefly 
of the Ph&tak clan, whilst further north they belong to different gots who have 
little connection the one with the other. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 565 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, dootors, and the like; 4,881 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,1)93 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 30,092 in agricultural operations; 5,791 in 
indnstrial occupations, arts, aud mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 6,552 porsons 
returned as labourers and 921 as of no specified occupation. Taking, ithe 
total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 8,502 as Ijjpi- 
holders, 74,147 as cultivators, and 61,220 ns engaged in occupations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly irnper- 
anew 1,712 males as able to read and write out of a total male population 
souIb. Shikohabad formed a portion of ihe old par^an a>> of 

■ . mi®?. ■ ■ 
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or first division, but gradually assumed' the name of Shikohabad from its prin- 
cipal town. The parganah as at present constituted contains 296 recorded 
villages, including four villages received from Mustafubad and thirty-four vil- 
lages received from Debli-J6khan since 1840. 

SultAn ganj, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, 
lien on the Grand Trunk road, 7£ miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 
1872, numbered 1,830 souls, consisting chiefly of Brahmans, Baniyas, Mahajans, 
and Korls. Sultanganj possesses a police-station, post-office, and a bazar, with 
a thriving trade in cloth, grain, and leather. The cultivators are principally 
thriftless Abirs, and the proprietor is the Baja of Mainpuri. Water is here 
found at a depth of 15 feet from the surface. 

TarkjCra Daulat, a small village in parganah Barnahal of the Mainpnri 
district, is distant 24 miles from Mainpuri. Tho population, in 1872, was 216. 
The place possesses some remains of interest and a considerable khera , at which 
there is a large fair every year. The zamindars are Bais Th&kurs and Brahmans, 
and the cultivators are Brahmans, Garariyas, and Chamars. The Aganga passes 
through this village and furnishes a fair tarai. 

Ukhrend, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpnri distriot, is 
distant 13 miles from Shikohabad and about 24 miles from Mainpnri, on the 
Etdwa and Shikohabad road. The population, in 1872, was 3 52. There is an 
out-post of police here. 

Ubesar, a large village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 28 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,980 
souls. There is here a distinguished family of Chauh&n Tb&kurs of the 
Partabner stock, one of whom, Gaj&dhar .Singh, was'^made an Honorary 
Magistrate. 



GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS USED IN THIS 

VOLUME. 


A 


Adhkjchha, a sandy soil, yet very productive, 
170. 

Agavt, a species of sugar-cane, 26. 

Agaya, a blight which attacks rice, 31. 

AJdr, see Bndhj&r, 619. 

Ajirdin, aniseed, 27. 

AMdUat sera, seven ser famine of 1860-61, 32. 

Ahhat, whole rioe, oblation, 46. 

AH, potatoes, 248. 

Al, a subdivision, 6*. 

At, (Vcrjanda cttrifulia) the plant which 
yield* the reddish brown dye for kharua 
cloth., 2 48. 

Alsi, u nseed (Mnum usiiatinimum) the flax 
plant, 848. 

Anti, grain, 8fi. 

Analomaja offspring of high caste father and 
low east* mother, 38, 

Andi, an oil seed, 848. 

Aadiya, the ear of Indien-eorn, which is also 
called butiya, 30. 

Angusht, a measure, 48 of which are equiva- 
lent to a yard, or one gu, 90. 

Antajdu-antaja, offspring of 8rd class and 
pure Sudraa, 89, 

Anwtii, a fish, 19. 

Arikm, see malr, 8»7. 

dMdno, hall ground Indian-corn or barley, 

a.Mtlee fCyt'scas tajan), 18. 

Ami, w ghulnyS, a vegetable, *48. 
place, temple, *89. 

Atka, toe pot of food prepared by priests, 289. 
ainfiarwtion of vishnu, *11. 

Avadkuia,ox liberated, *90. 


ebttf a trie, (Acacia Arabica,) * 7 . 
,-848* 

VdMribotion of rents accord- 



Baisurdiy a noxious weed, 598. 

Bajar+hund, a vegetable, 949. 

Bdjra , a species of panic or millet ( Panicum 
spica turn ) f 18, 

BakhautUy a fibre, 248. 

Bakshi ; a pay-master, more generally assessor, 

46 

Bdlusdhi , a sweetmeat, 756. 

Balwa , mutiny, 108. 

Bdtn, a fish, 245# 

Ban , cotton, 30. 

Ban, a wood, 8. 

Banbillary wild cat, 842. 

Bandar , monkey, 842. 

Bans , bambu seed distributor, 27. 

Bandkani , or bandhaniya, the rope by which 
the rings are attached to the bahora in a 
well, 6i7. 

Zfawdg^dam, 504. 

Bdngar , the uplands of the stiff day soil, 

488. * 

Bdoniy sowing time, 86. ^ 

Bara , species of peas, 30. 

Bdray a soil, 160. 

Bardy a bullock, 48. 

Bardhiya , a wild boar, 242. 

Bdrahdariy garden house, 487* 

Baran Sankar, offspring of the intermarriage 
of two classes, as Bhunjaa, Garariyas, 88. 
Bardriy the rope used for a dhenkli* 018, 

Barha, a kind of soil, 160. 

Barokha, species of sugar-cane, 88. 

Barty well rope, 517. 

Baruay sandy soil, 5 1 9/ 

Bds, a kind of fish, 245. 

Bdsmati , species of joar, 80. 

Bata, quail, 502. 

Bathua , a plant used as a vegetable, as 1 sig ’ 50. 
Batdiy division of crops, SO. 

Batiy a preparation from wheat, 99, 

Batna t to divide, 178. 

Boyar* wife* 53j *' 

Bedlsi, forty-two, 42. 

Bejar or bijra> mixed crops of wheat and bar- 
ley* or wheat and gram, 249. 

BentOy a species of brown rice, 80. 

Benty handle of pharwa or hoe, 5 15. 

Ber andjherbker, plums (the tityphos jojoba), 
50* 

Bkadcra, wheat half ripe, 29. 
i Bhagatsy a caste of brahmans* 49. 

Bharoi, spring drops irrigated, 581. ; 

Bhatmans, a pblse* ***> ■ ■ , * ^ : 

Bharmri, a small insect, attacks joar and Mjrt, . •, 

Bkdyachdrd, tenure of laid in eereratjfcy bgr;- % 

' ' *eeae*«,?8. .. •, 

" ■ . 5 v - 
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Bkmt, harvest crop of one rupee per Tillage, 50. ; 
Bhcriytt, a wolf, 242. | 

Bhhtdi, a vegetable, 248. j 

Jih until, ear of jaar, 30. ! 

j Bhdr, a kind of Randy soil, 9. ! 

Jihnr , a kind of fish, * 19 . * j 

Bhdrutca, soil having equal proportions of ! 

loam and sand, 258. 

Hints a, chaff, 16. 

Bhuf t a spirit, 748. 

Bichuu, u species of kankar, S3 
Bijhara , a place for stoning sugar-cane for 
seed, 28. ! 

BUjha, a measure of land, 20. i 

JJily large circular excavations from which j 
water is thrown out by Icnras or baskets, 526. 
Hindi, cotton picking, 87. ! 

Binaula , cotton seed, 18. 

tiijhdra , the place where cane for seed is cut 
and stowed, 28. 

JE Ujju, a badger, 242. 

Jbipals, measure tor time, 6 = to 1 pal and no 
pals — to 1 ghari and 29 Oe a ghuiita of w hich 
$ to the pahar, 89. 

Bira, coils of twigs for wells, 24# 

BiranL a w hite rice, 30. 

Bixh-kobnt, a lizard believed by natives to be 
venomous, 2i4. 

Bona , the sowing of crops, 522. 

Honda, or hour a , seed capsule of tobacco, 31. 
Bojha, the earthen vessel used to receive the 
juice of sugar ernie, 28. 

Budjhar , a kind of well, (the ajar of Muzaff ar- 
il a gar), 619, 

Btjalu % or us ha, the evening meal, 287. 

c. 

Ch&hiri?, a shoot or cloth for the shoulders, 86. 
Chain a, an edible grain ( Pmiliaccum ), 248. 
Chakra > discus, 290. 
f.hachh, hot butter milk, 287. 

Cliha c hen da , a vegetable, 219- 
Chhakawdra, time between dawn and first pa- 
bar, 80. 

Chhatna, the ear of wheat, when it is all out, 29. 
Chkoly cleaned sugar-cane, 28. 

C ha ft ha , or tbfia clod, of earth used to weigh 
down the well pole, 618. 

ChaMmii "famine of 1 783, 32. 

Chat, species Of fish, 245. 
s ChalwUy a species of fish, a minnow, 563. 
Chameii, a flower, myrtle, 264. 

Chan chan a, a disease which infects the leaves 
of tobacco, 31. 

Channa, gram, SO. 

Citannie, a species of gram, 30. 

Chapdii , a cake of unleavened bread, 287. 
Charban , parched gram, 29. 

Charttiya , the watt who stands at the well to 
empty the pur, 517. 

Chasid , or kb ana, second or mid-day meal, 887. 
Chatdky a weight, one-sixteenth of a rupee, 258. 
Chdugdiva, a four-bullock cart, 80. 

Ch aura si, a group of 84 villages. 

Chavha, a class of brjgks which sell at B». 4 


Chaunri , an instrument used for driving away 
flies, 191. 

ChelaSy pupils, disciples, 41. 

Chenkar , (<4eric/V* tnsponosa,) 268. 

Chlitar , a tree, 750. 

Chikdra , ravine deer, 243. 

Chiknu , smooth, 234. 

ChikrUy a species of pulse, 30. 

Ch.un’jddar, flying fox, 242. 

Chin , a species of sugar-cane, 2 8. 

Choha, a kind of kuchchn well, 620. 
Chuta-sirknr , or junior branch of a family, 8. 
Chotu hdziri , first or morning meal, 28*. 
Choyanda , the solid matter which remains after 
pressing the cane in making sugar, 28. 

Chua y the place where the earth begins to be- 
come moist at well, 520. 

Chur is, bangles, made of Lac, glass, or silver. 47. 


IX 


Dadd, father’s father, 53. 

Dadmogar, a species of joar, 30. 

Ddiu , uplands, 6. 

Ddin y treading grain, 29. 

Ddty a method adopted for drawing water from 
jhtls, rivers, or canal channels, 24, 

Dunduy soil on the tops of ravines, sterile 
land, 761. 

D&ag, the place where the purbd or roan at 
the well stands, 517. 
llama, or uplands, 111. 

JJargdh , the mosque of Shah Fidu, a celebrated 
saint, 749. 

Darahri , a pulac, 248. * 

Dastahs , summonses, 320. 

Deohra , a temple, 722. 

Dost, a species of cotton, 30* 

Dcu dU, a festival of the Hindus ; the feast of 
lights, held about the end of September, 289. 
DhtMy rice, 248. 

Vhanki , an instrument for crushing Indian 
corn. 255. 

Dhdra , see Bachh. 

Dliakka or deni, tobacco sown in Agh&n and 
. gathered in Jeth, SI. 

Dhariy a weight of five seers, 89. 
lJharamsdhts, rest -houses, 210. 

Dharona , a form of marriage, a younger brother 
approp dating a deceased brother’s wife* 53. 
Dhat&riya, a species of tobacco, sown in 
Asarh and gathered in Ph&lgun, 81* 

Dhenhli , a lever used for drawing water from 
a well, 22. 

Dhenrwt, a vegetable, 249. 

Dhiyar , a fish, 246. 

J>hobi, a washerman, $6. 

Dhdr, a species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Dhatura , the dawn, 90, 

Dibiya, or Dehya, disease that affects tobacco 
in the Meerut district, 31. 

Digilchin, a species of sugar-cane, 9$, 
BitMsha, a species of 
Dimah , white-ant, 31* 
fiiwdn, chief officer, or 
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Dofatli, extra crop grown on land which has 
already home one crop in the same yea r, ire, 
Valiya, a species of joar, 50. 

&o*a* : cup* made of dhftk leaves, 200. 

1) up air a, a frame of wood for wells, lo enable 
, one man to work 2 buckets, 620. 

JJosdre, d of as 11 crop, 621. 

IMa, or Mira, a species of mustard, 20. 
Vudhaddri , an old well of this inline from the 
purity of its water, 746. 

Dudhiya, the white stone of Gwalior, 269. 
Data, or Dewala, the name given to the pulse j 
known as lobiya, when sprouting, :i0. ■ 

Dumat, a combined loam or sandy soil, 6. j 
Dupaka, a species of joar which has always ; 

two flat grains in each shell, 30. I 

IMrkhi, a species of grass-hopper which at* j 
tacks the young Indigo plant in dry sea- ! 
sons- SL 


Gddka, an aai, 48. 

Gaddi, throne, or couch, 65 
Gadeya, a fish, 245, 

Gaddi, sliced sugar-cane, 28. 

Gahdn treading nut corn, 516. 

Go jar, carrot, 248. 

Gdnda, sugar-cane ready for cutting, 28. 
Gamldsa, orgadamuc, an implement for chop. 

ping sugar -care or fodder, 515. 

Gandtet, or garni ra, gartendu, the axle on 
which the pully on a well runs, 51 7. 
Gajaura, the ears and chaff of wheat which re- 
mains after winnowing, 68. 

Ganna, the cane when the knots become dis- 
tinct and developed, 28. 
yam, a village, 68. 
ydra, kind of coarec cloth, 93. 
yarhu % forts, 279. 
ynttha, measure of 3 yards. 
yaundn, lands near tillage, manured, 8. 

* a *W’»a thick deposit of earth, 14 7. 

\Z awar * an edible wild plant, 50, 
measure of a yard, 269, 

/Sy' a * »pecies of sugar-cane, 26. 
wheat, 29. 

*hant#i measure of time. 3 of which go to the 
pabar or watch, 89. 

fMorrif, an earthen vessel for water, 86. 

a of ted sandy loam, rich but fer- 
Jjw, the 2nd tract lying to the south of the 
, pengar* 223, 

C?Aart, measure of time 7J* 1 glmnta, 89. 

G/i£, clarified butter, fifio. 

Gmrtip or charkhi, the pully on a well, 6 1 7. 
■MmrJtej a vegetable, so, 

Gidttr. *- ' '**• “■*- 


, , r ? jackal, 942. 

cNmeieou, 242, 


- red hard earth' 


for irrigation! 


ShWijrt 


m-- 




.. barley, 7 1 3. 

* Wlj W 0. - 

•f ’hJWnv. nf wliitri »n ; *J red 


Got , fiab-divishn of a chip, 274. 
j Got* a, relationship by descent from a common 
j ancestor of the same name, 274. 

, Gut hat, bnjra or millet when the cars ap- 
pear, 59-30. 

, Gum mah, large bricks which sell at Es, 700 
per lakh, 269. 

| Ganna , sugar-cane, 28. 

Gunch, ft fish, 24 5. 

Gar, a preparation of sugar, 28. 

Guriya, the pully posts of a well, 617. 

(httta, lime mixed with small lime-stone gra- 
ve 1, 269. 

H. 

Hal, a plough, 27. 

Flahmdlikdna , a due paid by villagers to one 
who has a superior lien on the land, 707. 
IhtfkahamU , arrangements of villages in circles 
or groups for village accountants, schools. 
295. 

Handy a, a sickle, 27. 

FFansrdj , a species of rice, 3D. 

//«/.«, out-lands, 758. 

IJardi, or haldi. turmeric. 47. 

IFarsinghdr, a flower used as a dye, 248. 

Hatha , nn implement for shovelling water over 
a field, 518. 

fluty dra, an offender with whom all inter- 
course Is forbidden, 2fr0, 

Flcnga, a harrow, 253. 

Hdha % funned net for catching fish, 501. 
liiran , antelope, 242. 
flulka , a native pipe, 46. 

u llnkka-pani-bnnd," exclusion from social in- 
tercourse with his caste fellows, 286. 


Idtfdh , a place of Muhammadan prayer, 749. 
Ikh , or lkhati, sugar-cane when pretty well 
grown, 28. 

Iks hu, gram when it appears above the ground, 
30. 

tlakdh, estate, 525 
Ik fa/ a, bajru when very young, 29. 
fkwa, peas when they first appear, 30. 

Itdhi gaz , measure of 33 inches, 90. 

Intu , a brick, 139. 




J. 




Jdytr , ft grant of land, ah estate held free ot 
Government revenue, originally gi\eu in 
payment of military or political service, 66. 
Jagrdt, a sweetmeat, 736. 

Jagmdns, pilgrim clients, 210. 

Jaldtoan f see sinni, 28. 

Jdman, a wild plum (la gent a jam Man urn ), 
269. 

Jangli suar, wild pig, 242. 

Jatieo, a sacred t hread worn by Hindus, 47. 
barley, 248. 



otossAinr, 
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Jarib, a measuring chain, or rope, 90. 

Jkabar, a bad kind of clay and bhfcr, or sand, 
227. 

Jkabdi, a species of rice, 90, 

Jkalera , a red rice, SO. 

Jharber, species of zizgohus, 50. 

Jharga , a species of fish, 245. 

Jhau* tamarisk, or shrub which grows in ka- 
chkr or low-land subject to inundation, 24. 
Jhsnta , dhan or rice when ready for cutting, 30 
Jhil, a natural reservoir of water, 1 1 . 

Jhtngch a prawn, 245. 

Jkinmar t a very superior or colored rice, 30. 


Knrdki , a large shallow pan in Wfftch sagas 
is boiled, or boiler, 28, 

Karbi, stalks of joar and h&jra, 18. 

Karel , a field lying fallow after a kharif 
crop, 20. 

Karkha f the third tract or uplands atid 
ravines along the Jumna, 224. 

Kari , a measure equivalent to an English foot 
and 9«a guttha or 3 yard*, 90. 

Kari-hnk , the custom the smith gets on a 
wedding procession, 86, 

Karila, a vegetable, 249. 

Kar»i , an earthen veas.l used for making 


J holty a sort of cloth bag usually worn by 
faqueers, 86. 

Jhdra, wheat when fully ripe 29. 

J kurkus't, the pod case, when cotton has been 
picked, 30. 

,7 fra, car ra way, 521. 

Jodr, the Holcus sorghum , 18. 

Joyiya, a red maize, 3fl. 

Jor , or kari, flower of gram and butter milk, 
288. 

Jo(i t the rope tied round necks of oxen when 
yoked, 614. 

Jua, yoke of a plough, 514. 

J&ri, or duri, see Jarib, 90. 

K. 

Kach&r , a rich loamy soil subject to inunda- 
tion, 227. 

Kachchiya, a species of urd (Flrts coins 
radiates) , 30. 

Kackra, a kind of fruit, 50, 

Kachri » a vegetable, 249. 

Kuddu, pumpkin, 60, 

Kadamf one pace, 90. 

Kadha , a species of fish, 19. 

Kadhu , a species of fish, 19. 

Kdla barua , a sandy soil somewhat moist, 519. 

Kdta, species of urd or pulse, 30. 

Kaliyan, or Khaliykn, the place where the 
sheaves are stacked, 255. 

Kaitiya, a kind of fish, 19. 

Kakaiya, bricks measuring 6" x 4" X t'% 269. j 

Kakuni, a small grain (Fennieetum italicum ), i 
248. 

Kahri, a vegetable, 249. 

Chatyganna, a species of sugar-cane, 28. 

VthaUa, land paying revenue to Government, i 
214. 

Kaltcas , a kind of fish, 245. 

Kaigerah, a vegetable, 249. 

Kdnch , a wicker work basket for catching ! 
fish, 16, ! 

Kandhela, when the ear of bijra is half in 
pod and half out, 29. 

Kanduta, a blight, resemble* the smut in 
barley, 81. 

Kanya, shoots that appear In tobacco plant 
at times, after breaking off the head, 8t. 

Kdn* f a quickly growing grass which over- 
runs lead and renders It infertile, ITS.*, 

Kdnihii the pod of the ear when it appears in 
'.■'mb***.. 29 . . ' ■ ■ A*- 


sugar, 2^. 

Karwa te't , hitter oil, or mustard oil, 253. 

| Kas or Kasan, rope by which the bag is 
fastened to the ring of a well bag, 516. 

Kasa, a species of peas, 80. 

Kasi, a narrow hoe, 27. 

Katha, a very hard red wbest, 29. 
Katha-aat-nardyan , a moral discourse, 286. 
Katki, see Dhaturiya, 31, 

Katra , the seel pod of til, 80. 

Katiya, a fish, also a red wheat, 245. 

Kevra, a sweet smelling flower from which 
oil is extracted, 254. 

; Kkdder, low or alluvial land lying along the 
j banks of rivers, 1 7. 

Khajur, the date tree, 5 1 4. 
j Khdki , unirrigated land, 82. 

1 Khal , cake that remains after extraction of 
| the oil from til seeds, 253. 

Khd n tahsil , direct management of estate by 
Government, 20. 

Khambh , an upright post, 618. 

Khdna-J angi-misl. Judicial records Of a case 
of affray. 637. 

Khair, Acacix catechu , 368, 

Khdri , sulphate of soda, 148, 

K handy dried rab or sugar, 28, 

Kkanera t a broom made of twigs of cottrn 
plant with which the sower distributee 
tobacco seed, 614. 

| Khapariya, a small white insect which damages 
i rice, 31. 

Kharif, rain or autumn crop, f 9. 

Kharna, & bitter tract of land in Mustafabad, 
512. 

Khasam, husband 53. 

Khatpaddri, a kind of khtsrpa used in trans- 
planting tobacco, 515. 

Kheras, mounds, usually the ruined sites of 
towns, 10 

** Kera-patti-ka-hak* the fee the brahmans sr* 
entitled to from the Gaurs on marriage oc- 
casions in Bar ho la, 70 . 

Khicbri, a mixture of rice and pulse* 28S* 
Khillaty a dress of honour* 70. 

Khira t a vegetable, 248. 

Khoncha , a basket, 504, 

Khuli * oil-cake, 1 8 . 

Kora, mole, 81. 

Km, measure of length close on t*o mllef. 80. 
Xot, any mound of rniua, 1 *4. WiK 
■ Ktithi, the rough piaotottg in kfiJhohh WWi* 4 * 

. Jui*» a pace* well. 849. W ,,; 
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JCudhari , an adze- shaped implement, 515. 

JftytaAt, blight produced by the prevalence 
of cast winds and’ excessive rain which 
afflicts wheat and barley in the ear, S'. 

Kuta-tut, or barnatut freed from tbe obser- 
vances of caste, 290. 

Kulha, blades of wheat when young, called 
khund when old, $9. 

Kulha , sugar-cane when just prouted, 28, 

Kutth*, a vetch (Glycine tomentvsa) 27. 

K&r, that through which seed is dropped into 
the furrow, 2’. 

JCusum, safflower (Carthamus t* nc tor ious) , 248 

Jiuthiydna or galetha, the car of wheat when 
it begins to appear, 29. 

L. 


Loddot, the scum which floats on the top of 
sugar-cane juice when boiling, 28. 

Ltika, an oil seed, 248, 
taksan, garlic, 249, 

Ldi, harvest time, * 7 
Lakharbagka , hyena, 24 2. 

JLapsi. a preparation from wheat, 29. 

Ldthi» t bamboo bludgeons, 103 
Lauki , a pumpkin, 249. 

JLenri, a basket, 23, 

Lobiya, a pulse, also called masftia, 27, 

Luydl, wife, 52. 


M. 


Mist , record, file of papers, 637. 

Mitka , tel oil expressed from the seed of til or 
sesamum, 253. 

Mithm, a species of joar, 30, 

ifcfdf, a leathern bag of a draw well, 516. 

Mota , a kind of hard soil, 25. 

Mdtk t a pulse ( Phasealus aconti/oloius ), 18. 

Mdthffa, another kind of mdth, 30, 

Mitdfit land held free of revenue, 7 >8. 

Mugarra, a species of mung or pulse, SO. 

Muhdn t a disease of the mouth to which sheep 
are subject In the rains, 246. 

Mujdwar t a servant or sweeper of a Muham- 
madan temple or shrine, 282. 

Mukuddam, head man of a village or of a caste, 
or corporation, 41. 

Mukarttri, applied to tenures held on a fixed 
revenue, £ 02 , 

JW*# # 8 vegetable, 248 

8 pulse (Phaeeolps mungo\ 18. 
ft strong sort ol grass used for string for 
tfonfa, bed, &c., 248. 

butting of crops, 822. 

Mdnikdt wages at harvest time, called also da- 
|^% : or one, sheaf pula on every 20 reaped, 

Armfwo* a bwrdleu whaat, ». 

a masala, # i#. « 

(.latter,;**, 

rt jf aktrvpet gigeaiieat 8S0. ■ • ■ 

*ska taring a aanarate 
^^^wattaatagister, aoi. 


Maheri f rice and butter milk, 288. 

Mahda, a tree ( Basaia lati/olia ) fVom the blos- 
som - f which the common liquor arakh is 
distilled, 34. 

MdhUn , a species of insect which comes with 
the east wind and disappears with the west, 
81. 

Mair> the frame* work at the mouth of awel 
call td in Meerut arana, 5 <7. 

Maira . or maeh&n a temporary wooden staria 
supported i*n poles for watching fields, 254. 
Maiydr, a soil, 736., 

Maiydr , or kabar, the worst description of ma* 
tiyar soil, 484. 

Maja, the point where the well pole works on 
post, 6 id. 

Makka, Indian corn (tea mays), 24*. 

Makahu , a red insect an inch long, appears in 
' dry weather, attacks bajra, M. 

Mdt, land revenue, 315. 

Malikdna, allowance to superior proprietors, 
141. 

Manjha , land lying between the land fn the 
immediate proximity of a village, and that 
on the boundaries of its land ; also marshy 
bind horde ring on lakes and rivers, 160. 
Muntrds, charms, 290. 

Mur uu, a species of millet, 521. 

Mdsh , a pulse, 27- 
Masdr, a pulse, 27. 

Matha , butter milk, 287. 

Math, the residence of Hindu celebrities (reli- 
gious), 290, 

Matiydr , stiff clay soil in which rice is grown, 8 
Matiar , peas, S48. 

M4la, a fair, 93. 

N. 

Kayla, hamlet. 649. 

Nahdn, a species of rice, SO. 
tfaichi, the sloping path down which the bnl* 
lock descends to bring the well bag to tlu 
I surface, 517. * 

Nanya, a kind of well made in the best ami 
most firm subsoil, 5*9. 

Ndnhdr t part of the zantlnd&ri, exempted from 
revenue, or set apart for the support of the 
old aamlndar, 65. 

Nardi, weeding time, 86. 

Narmma, a species of cotton, 30. 

Narwa, a field lying fallow after the rabl crop^ 
20. 

Kdshta, or Kaleo , first meal after sunrise, o* 4 
chota hfizirf, 287. 

Nazardna , a gift, present, especially from an 
inferior to m superior. 66. 

Nibauriya, wheat In which the grain is develop- 
ed, 29, 

Nibona, or jjheghara, gram when the grain 
appears* 30. 

Ntladii blue cow (portax pictus),949._ 
m, indigo, 948. 

N(m a tree, (Melia Azadiracl * 

Indicd) % 34 

, » »v1 « rtr» %,* **.!♦ 
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Nona, a clayey soil found on mounds and 
known to be a great far tiller, 511, 

Nukta , a bean goose, 243. 

v o. 

a fee or cess, 50. 


P. 


f rjrbfctfr, the tract of land lying to the north- 
ed of the river Sengar in Kiawah, 223. 

stanzas of four 1 inf s, the first line form- 
.v a subject which is repeated at the last, 
ct the burthen of the song, sung at public 
■^entertainments, 291. 
jfPagri, a turban, 2 1 0. 

PaAar, a division, a watch, or period of three* 
hours, or an eighth of the day and night, 
four to each, whence dopahar, t*o watches, 
is either midday or midnight, 89. 

Pahdra, border of high land, 170. 

Pairha, or parcha, the bullock driver at the 
well, 5 ) 7. 

Palki, a palankeen, 93. 

Pdlak, a plant the tender leaves of which are 
eaten as a relish known as ‘ sag, ’ 50. 

Pdn the aromatic leaf of the piper betel, 48, 
Pana , a thick deposit of mud along the edge 
of a river, 76 1 . 

FancJt, a council of arbitrators (literally '‘five”) 
or an assembly of the numbers of the same 
caste for the purpose of dealing with such 
offence* against morality and the customs 
of the brotheihood as are not capable of 
legal decision, 286. 

Panchdya ^ arbitration, 285. 

Panvhangura , or pane ha, a sort of rake with 
five prongs used after sowing, 616. 

Pandit , a learned man, 808. 

JPdnui, a large net for conveying bhusa or 
chaff, 616. 

Panth, a sect {Uiramja Ra$yapa), 280. 

Pdpar f a kind of usar soil of a dark scabby 
character, locally known by this name, 287. 
Tdr, tract of land lying between thi Jumna 
and the Ohambal, 224, 

Phardhi, an implement for dividing a field 
during irrigation into small beds called also 
p&khi and elsewhere mfcnjha and karha, 6/5. 
Pdrchha , the place where the water is depo- 
sited at a well by the man who empties the 
pdr, 617. 

Parehf sowing of seed, 734. 

Parhtn t a fish, 245, 

Pari , the top of the iron portion of a pharwa, 
when the iron is fixed, 515. 

Paraha, or dol, the leathern bag used for 
. throwing water to a higher elevation, 6 is. 
Farmed, parched and slightly crushed Indian- 
corn, 265. * 

A full of chaff, 


runs Ii„ 
t KdnihU ^ 

. - fr-Mdiftwb,; 


tOka* in l&ahonly, 02. 

.4 r$sW4l connecting 


Pd fa, or Pdti , the refuse or pressed Cane, 29. 
Paula , a roller, 27. * 

PatJiarchhatta, a small fish found in the Sengar 
and in the Jtiinma, 845. 

Patii/a, a mound of stone or piece measuring 
83^X38"X 1 1*, 269. 

Patsdn, a fibre, 248. 

Faunda, a species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Phalel , scented oil, 254. 

Phdttdi , a bundle of sugar-cane consisting of a 

loo. 

Pharwa or phawra or phdord, a large hoe, 27 
and 6 15. 

Phatka , a worthless description of soil, 118. 
Phinudl, a preparation from wheal, 29. 

Phdnka, a large ha* I of gur or sugar weigh- 
ing about 7 seers, 29. 

Phiit , a fruit, 50. 

Ptht, a tree which grows in the ravines of 
Mninpuri near Parouli, 780. 

P Hip a, a light loamy soil. 483. 

Pipnl, a tree which the Hindus reverence* the 
Ficus religitma , las. 

Fir, a priest attached to a mosque, a Muham- 
madan mendicant-, 135. 

Pint , a soil of the finest loam of a light color, 
488. 

Pi i/a z, onion, 249. 

Poi, the knots on the cane, 28. 

/Wo, a hard white clay, 52 
rrdnpokh, a very choice long grained species 
of rice, 30 

Prdta , a preparation from wheat, 29. 

Frattlomaja , the offspring of a high caste 
mother and low caste father, 89. 

Priuhnotldr , a popular disputation known among 
the Hindus, 53. 

Puj&rU, sacrificing priests, 80S. 

Pukka, built of solid masonry, the contrast fti 
all respects of kachiUS, 27. 
r&la, a small quantity or corn given at harvest 
to the village off! cer» and servants, 87* 

Pur. or charsa, see mot, 516. 

PurohiU , family priests, 308. 

Pusai , a wild rice, 30. 

P&s, November- December, 28. 

Path, a soil of the 3rd class, 735, 


R. 


Pdh, inspissated juice of the sugar-cane, 28. 

Rahi, the spring, the spring harvest or grain 
sown in October and November, and cut in 
Match, April, and May, comprises wheat, 
barley, peas, gram, arhar, 8tc., It. 

Raddi, a class of bricks measuring 8*$t A*X V 
1J" cost Us. 3$0 per lakh, 269. 

Rabat, the Persian wheel, 519. 

Raho> a species of fish common in the 3umxm 
and Ganges, 53. • • 

mustard se«d f *248, • 

Rdlfba&d, irrigation ■■ <jm: the ■ principal ^Mr. 

common branch of . -I 

Rkkkra, a Bpeciesof 
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fids, a heap, a pile, 87. 

Jiasydra, a preparation of rice and sugar-cane 
ju«ee, 288. 

Jlatdlu , yam, 348. 

Matansdr, a red rice, 30. 

Math , a native carriage drawn by bullocks, 17. 

Maunsa, a pulse. 248. 

Hatnu, n species of beardless wheat, 28. 

Itatwa, the red blight in wheat, 31. 

Hawu x parjita granulated, 28. 

Jiazdt , a padded coverlet, 288. 

Mvh, a saline efflorescence, destructive to cul- 
tivation, impure carbonate of soda used as 
soap, abounding in some soils, and rendering 
them unproductive, 2*62. 

Maori t a sweetmeat, 264. 

s. • * 


Sabha, an assembly known in Soron, held dur- 
ing rhe Mar {4 Siri festival in Aghau, 53-51. 

Sadr darwdza , the principal entrance in a 
house, 5 1 . 

Sdy, the tender leaves of a plant used as a re- 
lish, such as gram, peas, &c., 60 

S (thirty a, unirrigated, rabi or spring crops, 521. 

Sdhukdra , bankers, dealers in money, and ex« 
changes, a merchant in general, 93. 

Sdhu or A.sdn, a species of wood, 209. 

Sahh t a branch of the K&thor family, C8, 

Satan, see 4 Sag\ 287. 

Salayram , a stone which the Rdmavats rever- 
ence, 290. 

Sanad, a deed of grant, 50. 

Sdmdn 9 a pulse, 248. 

Sam hat, an era among Hindu* generally, whe- 
ther Vikraiuaditya b&livdhaua, or any other 
Hated period of time especially applied to the 
luhl solar years, of the era of Vikran A lit va 
a C. 376 

Sam vat, see sambat, 31 U 

Sandhy ug, ^Sacrifice, 88, 

San, hemp ( Hibiscus cannabmus), 27, 

Sani, Crotolaria juncea, 135 

Sanhh , see Gopichandaua, 200. 

Sdnwal, see kukohi, 31. 

Sarpanch , umpire in a panehayat or referee, 
235. 


Sarson, mustard (Sinapit dfchotoma), 27. 

Satti, parched gram, or barley or Indian corn 
ground into Hour, 256. 

Sa& $ a fish, 19. 

Bdyar, chabtitra, excise post, 756* 

&4w ri t kh&rff or rain crop, 5tJ. 

Sehii a small black insect that at times harms 
wheat* '‘'a i. 

S*hwy an oil seed, 948. 

mhi $ porcupine, 942. 

Mem Im oh bean, at. 

a bUjgbt, tbe characteristic appearance 
ft Which is that while the an*’ ^nr arc 
^ -■* Mo 

jackal 


SftUham, a timber free, 28. 

Si dr, see shagal, 242. 

Sing, a small fish 3 to 4 inches long derives its 
name from the spikts with which its head 
is furnished, said to cause a painful wound 
v46, 

Sinn i 9 the distribution of sweets on festiv 
called by Hindus Jalawan, 29. 

Sipdya, the upright posts in a i’ersian w h 

6 8 . 

SUarduid , a salutation amongst Hindus, 29* 

SbnJ\ aniseed, 27. 

Sot] the hole in a well, a spring of wale* 

Saar, pig, 24tf, 

Sunhara , a species of Indian-corn, golden 
30. 

Sum, dr, porppisc, 243. 


T. 


Taltai/f collection, especially of the public re- 
venue derived from the land, the revenue 
collected, the area under one Sub-Collector 
orTahsiklar, 160 
Talbdna, court fees, 265* 

Tttl uh a t a division of a province, the estate of 
talukftdar, 696. 

Taliya , the red stone of Agra, 269. 

Takiya, the residence of a professional men- 
dicant, 755. 

Tahdri, advances of money made by the Gov- 
ernment to the cultivators, at the time of 
sowing or agricultural advances, 265. 

Takka* pice, 26 of which i.s equivalent to | s< 
in Et&lt, and that; used in wholesale trans- 
actions is thirty-six, 89. 

Tat do, tank, 72 1 , 

Tangi , a kind of hatchet, 5! 5. { 

Tardi , low moist land such as lies along bax 
of rivers or the foot of the hilts, II. 

T dr hash t, wooden articles inlaid with wire, 7*. 
Tar«i t a kind of gourd, 248. 

7*dt, a coarse sacking made from the sun (//, 
biacus cannabin ns), 135. 

Tendua , leopard, 242. 

Tent, the open pod of cotton, 30 . 

7V.su, a dye of a yellow colour extracted from 
the flowers of dhak (Butca frondosa), 248. 
Tika 9 forehead mark worn by IHndtis, 64. 

77/7, a kind of til with a white seed, 80. 

Tif hadoddu , a preparation of sugar or molasses 
mixed with til seed, 254. 

Til sot a, the stalks of til or sesam vm that re- 
main after threshing, 263. 

7i7, the seed of the sesamvm, extensively used 
iu the making of oil, 19. 

Tir, the narrow strip of alluvial soil along 
edge of both the Jumna Chr 
Tirt, or t4nri, !ocns f <* 

Tor , flow of wak 
Tulsi, Ocitnum sa>u.». 

Ttiu, a dye made fro^ 

Tuma, a vegetable, 24?. 
tr $ a blight pranced 
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V. 


Uhkta t a blight, a withering from excessive 
C^dryueas, 3i. 

\'$fh ( a * species of joar also called Kuwariya 
ripens in about ten weeks, 3(>. 

*. ' a pulse {op ha seal us rati tutus')^ SO. 

u system or interest, where the borrower 
»-^tees to pay back at the end of the harvest 
va lue of the sum borrowed in grain with 
W or * sera more per mannd in excess of 
^fr^«5f6%rket price, 03. 

VfX>r bar, the far < utlying lands, 227. 
jt^iine, as soil land impregnated with 
Ine particles, and unlit for cultiva- 
te. 



Vardha 9 vishnu's boar ,711. 

Vydya, one of the diseases that affect tobac- 
co, 31. 

Yi/t-pihi, a white eared dragon, 122. 


z. 


Zaminddri , landed property, generally an es- 
tate, 76, 

Zaiu hand, a vegetable, 249. 

Zandna > the female apartments, the females of 
a family, 289. 

Zira t carraway seed, 20. 


& 


■ P&* 

. throwing . ^rft, 

Parmdlj parched and an****./ 
corn, 265* 

;iV&rf fodder and;*:' 

f " r nma ' - : ^g * • 

jcdioAi, ■. 


y'ftoverelfntjr,' r 
irrigation 

-dag ' }. &akkr*i t a species tff 


GENERAL INDEX 


A. 

APMlNi^TnATfVK changes, Eta, 3 ; Ktawa, 2i? 1 - 
222 ; Mainpuri, 475-476. 

Administrative divisions. Eta, 2; Ktawa, 1*30; 
Mainpuri, 4 74. 

Af^lftinot Muai Aghat, Eta, 72; Muinpuri, 627. 

A gar will caste, Ktawa, 2M). 

Ape, population according to, ICU, 36 38; Ktawa, 
27;* ; Mainpuri, 537 

Agricultural population, Eta, 35 ; Ktawa, 271 ; 
Mainpuri, 636. 

Agriouh urai implements, Eta, *27 ; Mainpuri, 
513 618. 

Agriculture, Kta, 2 ) ; Ktawa, 249 ; Mainpuri, 
504 -506 

Agricultuml lab >urer«, Kta, 80 

Aheripur market t«.wn, Kta-va, 405. 

Abir caste, Kta, 4t ,* Mainpuri, 5o7-559. 

Airw*. village of, Kta wu, 406 

Airw4 or Ahrwa, village of, Mainpuri, 641. 

Ajitmal, vil age of, K»4wa, 4 >f>. 

Akbarpur Auuchha, Mainpuri, 641-642. 

Akbar, Mainpuri 632, 

Alienations, Kta, 78 ; Ktawa, 337; Mainpuri, 
601-6)6. 

Aliganj, town of, Eta, 108; population, 1847- 
1853 1865 ami 1872 ; *ite, 108-109; munici- 
pality, 109 ; history, 110. 

Alipur patti, parganah Mainpuri, 642-649; 
physical features, 64 V; soils, their area ami 
value, 613-614 ; fiscal history, tilt; transfers, 
643; population, 646; proprietors 6 17 ; culti- 
vators 64 7-649 ; occupations, 648, 

Ali khera, Mainpuri, 6i9. 

Amapur, Eta, 1 JO. 

Angraiya, village of, Kta, HI. 

Animal kingdom, Eta, 17; Ktawa, 242-245, 
Mainpuri, 502. 

Area, Ku, 2 ; irrigated table, 21-22, Ktawa. 220; 
comparisons of, 246-247; Mainpuri, 473-474, 

Asauli, village of, Mainpuri, 649. 

Assessment of laud revenue, Kta, 59-60, Ktawa, 

3 1 7-3 *74 ; M ain pu ri, 679-590. 

Atrinji khera, village of, Kta, 111; local tradi- 
tion, ChiiM.sc travellers in, H 2-114 

A u!£i parganah, Ktali, 1 1 4- 1 17 ; geueral appear- 
anc«s fiscal histoiy, 114 . 

Auralya, parganah and tahsil, K;&wa,4 ?8; phv- 
aicul features, 409 ; eis-jumna portion, and 
trans jumna portion, 4**9 ; economical fea- 
tures, 410 ; settlement, 410 ; assessment of 
trans* jumna tract, 411 ; assessment of cis- 
jutuna tract, 411 ; proprietary body, 4^3; ca^ tv 
413; transfers, 413-414; population, census, 
1872, 414-415; occupations, 41 5* 

Auraiys, town of, and site, Etawa, 406; history 
of, 408. 

Aitanmagar, parg* 
features, H8 

* '--.n-* 


V 


B. 

! Buiiurcii, filing? of, ICtiwa, <16. 
j Badarivn, village of, Ettt, 125. 

, Baugujars, Kta, 4 I. 

| Baniva caste, Kta, 43; Ktawa, 9*0; Muiapur> 

I 6 f »7.‘ 

Bais cla:. of, Rajpu's, Kta, 40 ; Mainpuri ' 
il ijlura lluzurg, village of, Mainpuri, G 
| M&jni, seed cultivation, Kta, ‘-*9-30 ; Ktaw 
j Mainpuri, 5**5. 

| Hukcwar, village of, Ktawa, 4 16. 

! Balligarh, village of, Mainpuri, 64 9. 

| Bangles, manufacture of, Mainpuri, 6i8 
! IhiMigaoM, village of, Mainpuri, 650. 
i Harm, village ot, Kta, i 25 
i Bailm Say v ids, Ktuwa, 283. 
j Barhpura, village r.f, Ktawa, 416. 

; iiarlmi caste, Kta, 17, 

i Bariev, cultivation, Kta, 29; Ktawa, 248; Main- 
j pufi, 505. 

j Bnnm, pnrgan a ih Eta, li-5; general appearance, 
i fiscal history, 12ft ; population, 1 27 ; proprie- 
1 tots, cultivators, 128; occupations, 129* 

\ Ilarnabal, parganah Mainpuri, 6G0 ; physical 
i features, 650-65 1 ; fiscal history, 652; transfers. 
I 653-654; population and proprietors, 665; cul- 
| tiwuors, 656; occupation, C5G 
' Narnahal, village of, Mainpuri, 657. 

| jlaruna Kalian, village of, Ktawa, 416. 

| Basumlra, village of, Kta, 129. 
j Bela, village of, Ktaw a, 416-4 1 7. 

J Ben, Baja of, Soron, Kta, 98. 

| Be war, parganah Mainpuri, 657; physical fes- 
j turea, 667-658; soils, 659 , fiscal history, 660 ; 
i transfers, 661-62; population, 662 ; propric- 
j tors. 663 ; cultivators, 664; occupation, 665. 
j Be war, village of, Mainpuri, 606. 

‘ Bhavlan or Sarsa-road, Mainpuri, 665. 

| Bhatlauriyas in, Ktawa, 278. 

Bhat Khan, founder of family of Sara i Aghat, 

7 2 ; tree of, 73. 

Bhanwat or Bhawat village of, Mainpuri, 665. 
Bharanl, village of, Mainpmi, 666. 

Bharch. taluka of, Ktawa, 417. 

Blmrgam, village of, Eta, 135. 

Bharthna, tahsil and parganah. Ktawa, 418; 
general appearance, 418 ; crops, 419 ; prices, 
419; settlement, 420; irrigation, 420-421 ; 
routs, 422 ; rent-rates on artificial soil, 422- 
j 423, population, 423 ; proprietary body. 494; 

alienations, 425 ; history, 426 ; occupations, 

I 4 V6. 

J Bharthna, village of, Et4wa, 427. 
j Bl.ars at Asi, Ktawa, 863. 

Bhongaon, town of, Mainpir 
666; site. **ft*6*v 
\ 6*P - r 
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idhuna, parganah Etawn, 427 ; general ap- 
pearance, 427 ; settlement, 428-29 ; popula- 
tion, 429-431 ; alienations, occupation?, and 
history, 431-432. 

JTCilr&m, pargaudh Eta, 180 ; general appearance, 
fiscal history, 130-138 ; population, 133-134 : 
occupation, 134, 

Bir BaJ 4n, PItawa, 369. 

Birds, Piiau a, 243. 

•lights and droughts, injury to croj s, Pita, 31- 
32. 

oundaries, Eta, 1-2 ; Etdwa, 219 ; Mainpuri, 
473. 

***hinans, Pita, 38-39; PIt&wa, 273 ; Mainpuri , 

<s, PItawa, 240-2 41 : Mainpuri, 500. 

.ig materials. Pita, 38-34; Etawa, 269; 
.inpuri, 533. 

0 . 

Canals, traffic on, Eta, 92; revenue from, 96 ; 
Etawa, 234; course of works on. levels of, 
projects of, 235 237; statistics, 259-2f 0; com- 
plaints against, deterioration, cause of in- 
creaseVjf land revenue, due to. 2C 1-262. 
Canals, Eta, 13-14; PItawa, 234-238; Mainpuri, 
609-5 1 2. 

Castes, Hindus, distribution of, Era, ; 

PItawa, 27 3-283; Mainpuri. 539-601. 

Cattle, Pita, 17; El aw* 244; Mainpuri, 503. 
Census statistics, Eta, 34-35; Etawa, 270-273; 
Mainpuri, 534-536. 

Chaehund or Ghhaehund, village of, Etawa, 432. 
Chakarnagar, village of, PItawa, 432-4 34. 
Chamar caste, Pita, 47 ; Etdwa, 28 1, Mainpuri, 560. 
Chandalbbor, ruler of Asi, Ktawa, 363 
Chambtil river, IS id wa, 230-232; tributaries of. 
Chaudwar, settlement of Chauiians in Eta, 62. 
f Ihha<:liha, village of, Mainpuri, 677. 

Changes since 1801, Pita, 3; Ktawa, 221-2*42; 

Mainpuri. 474-475. 

Chinese 1 ravellers in. Eta, 97. 

Cinrars, Mainpuri, 660. 

Cirii administration, receipts and expenditure 
in, 359-36 1. 

hristian population. Eta, 49; Etdwa, 27.'; Main- j 
ptiri, 536. 

ClKtudhriee or caste headmen, Eta, 60. 

Clie-e ans, Rajputs, proprietary right in Eta, 
79 • A-f Bilram,G4; PItawa, 276, 

CM: station, Et&wa, 438; 

Cliinde, Pita, 16; Eldwa, 241 j Mainpuri, 501, 
Clothing of poorer and wealthier classes, Ktawa, 
288-289. 

Communication, means of. Eta, 14-16 ; Etdwa, 
238 ; Mainpuri, 4 99. 

Courts, number of, Kta, 5. 

C rime statistics, Eta, 56, PItawa, 297 ; Main- 
puri, 573, 

Crops, Kta, 19-20 ; Etdwa, 248; produce and 
vmIuc of, 249-25 2 ; Mainpuri, 504, 

"-‘‘on o* Kta, 20 ; Mainpuri, 521-622. j 
ri button of, at settlement. I 

-* j 


[ D - 
Dalilnagar, village of, Eldwa, 434 ; population, 
435} site, 435-436; Htnuegsnj, 436-487; Mu- 
hallaft, 437; civil station, 438; Jamah Masjid, 
439; plan, 439-40; the asthala 440, Mahadco 
Tiksi, 440-44 1 ; the fort, 44 1 ; trade and manu- 
factures, 441-442; municipality and state- 
ment, 442; statement of all taxable articles, 
443; rain-fall, 443;‘history, 444. 

Daiki and Malki Kings, PItawa, 364. 

Damar Sing, set up as Raja, Pita, 105, 
Dannahar. village of, Mainpuri, 678. 

Darzi caste, Eta, 48. 

J>l d!\ jungle (butea frondosa), Etdwa, 268. 

I) hamuli, village of, Pita, 136. 

Dliakras, Rajput clan, Pita, 40; Etdwa, 279; 
Mainpuri, 643 

Dtomiri, village of. Pita, 135* 

JDhaitlestr, village of, Eta, 135. 

Diisukh Rai, family of, Eta, 70. 

Domestic animals, Pita, 17-18 ; Etdwa, 244 ; 
Mainpuri, 603. 

Drainage lines, Mainpuri, 490-492. 

Drugs, indigenous, Etdwa, 403. 

Drought of 1868-69, Eta, 31; Etdwa, 267; Pits 
31 ; Mainpuri, 627-528. 

E. 

East India Railway, Pita, 14; I'ltuwn, 238; Main- 
puri, 499 

Education, Kta, 53; Etdwa, 292; Mainpuri, 570. 
PIducational statistics, Kta, 63-54; Eldwa, 20J- 
296 ; Mainpuri, 6 7 1. 

Pika, village of. Mainpuri, 678. 

Enclosures, number of, according to census of 
1872, Eta, 62; Mainpuri, 668. 

Enhancement, Eta, 83-84; Pit dvra 347-349-350^ 
Mainpuri 613. 

Eta district, boundaries, l ; area, 2, adminis- 
trative divisions, 2; physical features, ft; waste 
lands, 8; soils, rivers, and jhiK 9; ferries and 
bridges, 11; navigation, »3; canals, commu- 
nications, 14; climate, 16; animal kingdom, 17; 
domestic cattle, fish, 18; vegetable kingdom, 

1 9 ; area, under crops, statistics of produc- 
tion, mode of husbandry, 20; rotation of crops, 
irrigation, water level, 22; well irrigition, cul- 
turablc waste, 26; implements, 27; increased 
cultivation, 28; principal crops, sugar-cane, 
28 ; wheat, 29; blight, 29; droughts, building 
material, 33; population, 34; castes, 36; occu- 
pations, 49 ; chaudhries, 60 ; customs, food, 
buildings, 62; religion andjUnguage, 63; educa- 
tion, post-office, 55; police and infanticide, 6ft; 
jails, 57; fiscal history, leading families, 61; 
tenures, 76; caste of proprietors, 77; alienation, 
78; classes of cultivators, 79; caste of cultiva- 
tors, 81 ; rents, enhancements, 83; condition of 
cultivators, 84 ; size of holdings, 85 ; wages, 
86 ; prices, 97 ; weights and measures, 89; 
interest, 90; fairs, indigo, 93; revenue and 
expenditure, 94 ; excise, stumps, canals, 95 ; 
medical history. 97; Gazetteer, 108-218. 

- ♦nhdi. 445 ;] general appear- 
446 ; irrigation, 
*, 448; ttftsess- 
pror~‘ 
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Elawa (Ttawa) district, boundaries, area, 219; 
administrative sub-divisions, 220; changes in 
area* 221; physical features, paehar, ghar, 
karkha aod paV, V23; jungles and waste, 226; 
soils, 227 ; rivers, 228; navigation, 234; canals 
234; levels, 236; communications, 238; climate, 
rainfall, 241; animal kingdom, 242; vegetable 
kingdom, 246; crops, 248; outturn and value, 
251 • til and maize, 253; irrigation, 256; canal 
statistics, 259; wells and canals compared, 
263; droughts und famines, 265; groves, 268 ; 
building materials, 269; lime and kankar, 
269; population, 270 ; caste. 273; Kanaujiyas, 
273; occupations, 284; customs, 285; food and 
clothing, 287; Hamavate, 289; education, 292; 
post-office, 2(>6 ; police, infanticide, 2 96 ; 
juil, 297; leading families, 298; fiscal history, j 
313; instalments of revenue, 332; tenures, 333; j 
caste of land-holders, 335 ; alienations, 335 ; j 
tonantsand cultivation, 343; ratesof rents, 345; ! 
enhancements, 347; condition of cultivators, j 
351; trade and fairs, 353; wages and priets, j 
350; weights and measures, 358; rc\ enue, 359; j 
excise and stamps, 360; history, 361 ; medical 
history, 402. 

Eta, town of, 137 ; site, municipality, 138; his- 
tory, 139, 

Excise, revenue, Eta, 95; Etawa, 360; Main- 
puri, 624. 

Kxi xuiriiturc, Eta, 94; Etawa, 359; Mainputi, 623. 

F. 

Eah Htan, Chinese traveller in Eta, 9": on 
miracle at Sankisa, 191, j 

Families of »st, 2nd, and 3rd class, Etawa, I 
287-288; Mainpuri, 691. 

Families of minor importance, Etawa, 311-313; 
Mainpuri, 699. 

Families, old, Etawa, Raja of Bhareh. 298; 
Hum, 299; Hao of Kakaotic. 300; tnluka 
Sahar, 300; Mallmusi,302; clmuhaiis of lVr- 
tabneer, 802-304; tnluka Chakarmigor, 308 ; 
tnluka Sahnil, 308; Brahman families, 308; 
Kayuths, 809; and trading houses, 3 to. 
Famines of 1860-61, 1868*69, Km, 3.-33; 

ICtAwa, 266*267 of 1803-4,1837-38, I86(M>1, 
1868-69; Mainpuri, 526-528. 

Fairs, Eta, 93; Etawa, 355. 

Fajzpnr Badariya, parganah Eta, 146; physical 
features, 147; fiscal history, 147-148; popu- 
lation, 149; cultivators and proprietors, occu- 
pations, 160. 

FcrricB and bridges, Eta, 11-12; Etawa, 241 ; j 
EUl 67; ISUffi, 313; Mainpuri, 

Fish, Eta, 1 8; Etawa, 245-246; Mainpuri, 5 *3-501. j 
etoods and famines, Mainpuri, 526-627; Etdwa, 
266-267. * 

Food of cattle, Eta, 18. 

Foods, Eta, 60-6 1 ; Etftvra, 287. 

Formation of the district of Eta, 4* 

Funeral ceremonies, Mainpuri, 566 - 568 . 

G. 

04No»g Canal, Km i •« s - 

493, 

Gauges river 
fa 



Gnur Rajputs, Eta, 70; Etawa, 279. 

General appearance. Eta, 6; Etawa, 220; Main 
puri, 476. 

Ghiror, parganah Mainpuri, 678; physical fea- 
tures, 678--C8U; fiscal history, 680-681 ; trans- 
fers, 681-682; population 68*2-83 ; proprietors, 
683-684; cultivators, 684 685; occupation, 685. 
Ghiror, village of, Mainpuri, 685. 

Ghulam Nnbi, Ni>azzsti pathan, proprietors i 
Jvadirgan j 74, 

Groves, Etawa, 2G8, 

Uujar caste, Ela, 47. 

H. 

II .mutation, Eta, 51-52; Mainpuri, 668. 
Harchaiaipur, town of, Etawa, 453. 
llarha village, Mainpuri, 685. 
lltttao Sliarifpur, village of, Mainpuri, 6. 
Heights, above the sea, Mainpuri, 477. 

1 1 immutimgar Bajhera, village of. Eta, 160. 

JI indu population, Eta, 38. 

History, Eta, 97-107; Etawa, 36 1-402; Mainpuri, 
025. 

Holdings, size of. Eta, 85; Mainpuri, 606-610, 
Houses ot worship, Eta, 62; Etawa 439. 
Husbandry, mode of, Eta, 20. 
liewen Thsang, (.'hinesc traveller, Etu, 97. 
Humeganj, Etawa, 43ti. 

J lydrography, Mainpuri, 477-478. 

i- 

IlVii^ba's, village of, Mainpuri, 08 i 
Implements of husbandry. Eta, 27; Mainpuri, 
6 1 3-6 J 8. 

Jndian-corn, Etawa, 25 4-266 
Indigenous drugs, list of, and their use, Etawa, 
403-104. 

Indigo manufacture, Eta, 93-94 
Income-tax, Eta, 95; Etawa, 3cm; Mainpuri, 623 
Infanticide, Eta, 50; Etawa, 290; Mainpuri, 
574 677. 

Infirm population, Eta, 36; Emu a, 273; Mainpu- 
ri, 537. 

Inhabitants, see population, Mainpuri, 533. 
inscription, Etawa, 305-368. 

InUrest, rate of, Eta, 92-93; Mainpuri, 6 20. 
Irrigation from canals, Eta, 20-25 ; wells, 22-23 
inodes of, 24; E awa, 250; wells, apparent, 
decrease of, real increase of, 217; existing 
capabilities of, 257; influence of. on Crop, 
Mainpuri, 608. 

Ban uadi, Mainpuri, 479. 

J. 

Jai>ons Rajput clan, rights in, Eta, 42 
tlumui, village of, Mainpuri, 680. 

Jail statistics, Eta, 57; Etawa, 297-298; Mum- 
pun, 578. 

Junghuras, iUjput clan, Eta, 41. 

Jaithra, village of, Eta, 161. 

Jamah mas j id, Etawa, 439. 

Jasohan, village of, Et&wc '*3. 

Jusrdna, village ot Main* 

Jasw**~ -wtr* 
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mr, species of, Eta, 80. 

Emilia river, Etawa, 229; Mainpuri, 477-478. 
Jungles, Etawa, 226 ; Mainpuri, 531. 

K. 

Kabih and Nannie panthis, Mainpuri, 526-564. 
Kachhi caste, Era, 47 j Mainpuri. 559. 
BKachhwahas, Kajput cl*n, Eta, 42; Etawa, 277. 
Bii&dir bari, village of, Eta, 161. 

•liadirganj, village of. Eta, 15; history 151-154 
. ^population, 152; site, municipality, 153; 
o trade, 155. 

’^li-ganges tract, Eta, 6 7. 

^hnfuidi, Eta. 9-10; Etawa, 478. 

\ *« taluka El&wa, 455; settlement, 456. 

^ iya earie, Eta, 38; Etawa, 273-274. 
j»r, \ 1 1**> u c of, Mainpuri, 686. 
mausi, village of. 456. 

^.dungoES, Mainpuri, 660 
.Partial, chiet town, Mainpuri, 686-687; site, 687 
/ history, 687-688. 

Karhal, parganah Mainpuri, 688; physical fia- 
; lures, 688; soil, 690; crops, 691 ; fiscal history, 

, 6^2-693; transfers, 693 695; population, 695- 

696; proprietors, 696; cultivators, 697; oc- 
cupa ions, 698. 

Karhal, tah>!i Mainpuri, 698-699. 

Karimganj, village of, Mainpuri, 698-699. 

Karra, village of, Mainpuri, 699. 

Katena Harsa village of, Mainpuri, 699. 

Kesri, village of, Mainpuri, 603. 

Kharif, Eta, 19; Etawa. 248 ; Maiupnri, 504. 
Khatris, E.&wa, v8 I ; Mainpuri, 561 . 

Khergarh, or Khairagarh, village of, Mainpuri, 

* 7(0. 

(Kirars, Mainpuri, 641. 

(Xishui, or Kishni-Nabiganj, parganah, Main- 
C puri, 700 ; physical feature, sandy tract, 

7 7.0; loamy tract, 701-2 ; fiscal history, 

f 703-4; transfers, 705; population, 706 ; i 

proprietors, 707; cultivators, oeeupa- 
* tioris, 708-9. 

Kishni, village of, Mainpuri, 709. 
fCuari, stream, Etawa, 233. 
udar Kote, village of, Et&wa, 456 ; history, 
456 57; inscription, 365-68 
<ank»r, Eta, 33; Etawa, *69 ; Mainpuri, 533. 
Kuraoii, town of, Mainpuri, 710. 

Kuraoli, parganah of, Mainpuri, 711; physical 
features, 711 ; soils, 711-12 ; fiscal his- 
tory, 7 J8; transfers, 7 14- » 5 ,* new settle- 
ment, 715- 16 ; population, 716 ; proprie- 
tors, 717 ; cultivators, occupation, 71 8. 
Km&ra liuzurg, village of, Mainpuri, 719 
Kusaul, village of, Eta. 155. j 

KuscnAra. village of, Mainpuri, 719. 

Kotuh Khan, anl ltai Pcrtah, Mainpuri, 028. 
Kyuntara or Keontra, village of, Etawa, 4 68, 

: 

L. 

v-*iue ^ f ;iadpur Labhatia, village of 

rihutK'n w* - 

* 


Latitudes, and longitudes, Eta, 2; Et&*a, 219 ; 
Mainpuri, 473. 

Leading families, Eta, 6 (-76; Rt&va, 298; Main- 
puri, 69 t- 692. 

Litne, manufacture of, Et&wa, 2C9 * 

Lime, Eta, 33; Etawa, 269; Mainpuri, 583. 
Lodha caste, 46-4 7; Mainpuri, 650. 

Ludts, Etawa, 373; Mainpuri, 631. 

M. 

Mahan run* village of, Mainpuri, 719. 

Mahmud, Etawa, 862. 

Malioli Shaiuahercganj, village of, Mainpuri, 
719. 

Mainpuri district, boundaries, 473; adminis- 
trative divisions, 474; physical ferUurts, 
476; heights, 477 ; rivers, 477 ; soils, 483 ; 
waste lands, 489; drainage, 490; canals, 
493 ; jhiig and marshes, 497; communi- 
cations, 499; climate, 50l; rain-full , 60 1 ; 
animal kingdom. 502; vegetable kingdom, 504, 
|>a«l and present areas, 500; irrigation, 6« 3; 
lift and flow from canals, 511 ; implement*, 
613; wells, 6 1 9; rotation of crops, 621; manures, 
623; outturn peracrc. 523; floods and famine, 
52f»: w eed baisurai, 628; jungles, 631; saltpetre, 
631 ; buildit g material*, 533; population, 533; 
castes, 539; Brahmans, 639; Knjputs, 641; Chau- 
hails, 544; religion. 662; funeral ceremonies, 
566; habitations, 56s; food, 563; language, 569; 
education, 570; post-office, 572; police, 572; 
jails, 578; fiscal history, 578; leading families, 
591; tenures, 600; transfers of land, 001; culti- 
vators, 60S; caste a, rent*, 610; rents, 612; 
weights and measures, 6 15; road traffic, 61*; 
cun a! traffic, 61 7; interest, 620; prices, 621 '.reve- 
nue and expenditure, 623; history, 625; medi- 
cal history, 640; Gazetteer of the district, 64*. 

Mainpuri, town of, 720; population. 72c; site, 
720*491; public buildings, 721-722; history, 
722; muncipality and trade, 723; statement of 
taxable articles, 724; statement of rain-fall, 
724; physical features, 724-728; soils, 736; 
crops, 726-7 27; fiscal history, 727; transfers, 
728-729; population, 72J-730* proprietors, 730- 
*31; cultivators, 731; occupations, 732. 

Mainpuri talisil, 732. 

Manchliana, village of, Mainpuri, 782. 

Manufactures, Eta, 93; Mainpuri, 

Manure, Mainpuri, 523. 

Marahchi, village of. Eta, 155. 

Miuahra or Marhara, town of, Eta, 155; site, 
suburb, municipality, history, 157. 

Marahra, parganah Eta, 158; physical features, 
fiscal history, 169-160; population, 161; pro- 
prietors and cultivators, 1 C i ; occupation, 
history, 162. 

Marhattas and Jata, Rt&wa, 376. 

Math&riya chaubes, Mainpuri, 540-641. 

Measures and weights. Eta, 89 ; Etawa, 358; 
Mainpuri, 6«5. 

Medical history, Eta, 96-97; Et&wo, 402; Main- 
puri, 640. 

y TfiJdbJcnaelitcs of upper Duab, Et&wa, 361. 

-r- ov»f» ♦fTK«ui <**<34 1-249; Main- 
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Muuj and Aim, Ktawa, 458 & 062. 

Murlidharke Simii, a hamlet, Mainpuri, 732-733. 

Musuhniin population. Eta, 48; historians, 99 ; 
Etiiwa, .‘>82; Muinpuri, 561. 

Musulman period, Ktuwa, 369. 

Musiufabad, pargtiuah Muinpuri, 733; physical 
features, 73 3-734; wells and water, 734-735; 
soils, 735-736; crops, 737; fiscal history, 737; 
revision in Ib44-l5, causes of failure, 739- 
740; present settlement, 740-741; transfers, 
74 i -74 2 ; population, 742; proprietors, 743 ; 
cultivators, 7 44-745; occupations, 745. 

Mustafa bad, village ol, Mainpuri, 74 6. 

Mutiny, Kim, lo2-H>7 ; Etaua, 376-402; Main- 
puri, 1 34 640. 

N. 

Nauigan.i, village of, Mainpuri, 746. 

Nailirt, Mainpuri, Esau, 479; Kind or Arind, 4$0; 
Songar, 4H ; Sarsu, 48 i ; minor streams ami 
character of river, 482. 

Nardauli, village of, Kta, 163. 

Narsingh, Ktawa, 369* 

Nai caste, Eta, 48. 


i Patiah village, 178. 

Pehdhat, village of, Mainpuri 746. 

| Pharha or Phaihiya, village Mainpuri, 748. 

Physical features, El a, 6 ; Etawa, 223 ; Main- 
i puri, 476-477. 

Pilwa, village Eta, 180. 

i'oliee stations, Eta, 56-56; Etawa, 29G-297; 
Mainpuri, 573-574. 

Police statistics, Eta, 65-56; Etawa, 296-297; 
Mainpuri, 573. 

Pouch ha. Milage of, Mainpuri, 749. 

Population, Eta, 34-35; according to census of 
I 181 s , 1853, 1865 r.nd 187 2 ; Etutt u, :*7' 271- 

I 27 2, jicct tiding to census of )t-4 7. li-53, \ 6 55 

I and 1872 ; Mainpuri 533-584-533- r >;;0 f a cord- 
( iitg to cuiMi'-. of JH47, 1803 1865 Mini 
Fost-t.fthi a and postal M-itistics, 1 > 06; Eia- 

j w:i, 296; Midnpurl, 67 2. 

Pritiiiraj, Eta, 02 . 

! Ihicesot agricultural produce Eta, 87; tabular 
\ statement. 88-89; Muinpuri, 0 '.-v23. 

' Produce table, Eta, 19; Eiawa, 242 ; Mampuri, 

! 620 

Pundits or Purirs, Rajput chins, E-a, 43. 


Nasirpur, village of, Mainpuri, 746. 

Nuvtsliahr* hamlet, Mainpuri, 746-747. 

Navigation, capabilities of river, Eta, IS; Etawa, 
234; of canal, 13*14 

K;o\abganj Nagariya, town of, Eta, 164. 

Nan Muslims, lit a, 74. 

Nidhauli, village of, Kta. 164. 

Nidhpur pnrganah, 165; general appearance, fis- 
cal history, 165-167; population, 168; culti- 
vators and proprietors, occupations, 169. 

Eimrana, settlement of Chauhans in Kta, 62. 

Nyurai, village of, Eta, 169. 

o. 

Occupations of the people, Eta, 49; El&wa, 
28.3-284; Mainpuri, 638. 

Opium, Mainpuri, 625. 

Or&war, village of, Muinpuri, 747. 

Ordeal, triul by, Etawa., 286. 


I u. 

, Rani crop?. Eta, 19: Etawa, 250; Mainpuri, 60S* 
Kaghubansis, Rajput clans, Eta, 42. 
i Kahnn. village of, Etawa, 469. 
j Kail way communications, Eta, 14-15; Etuwa, 
238; Mainpuri, 499. 

Rainfall, Etawa, 242; Mainpuri, 601-5 2. 

’ Raja. of Mainpuri, 591 

j Knjhahus. Kta, 13; Etawa, 23C; Mainpuri, 493. 
i Kamavats, theology of Etawa, 290-292. 

I Rajor, Raja of Eta, 6E 

i Hnjpuf, Eta, 3 ; Ktivva, 276; Mainpuri, all. 
f Kameuundru Niugh, liaja ot Kutupur, 65-67. 

I Rampur, village i-i Eta. 180. 

Kapri, village of, Mainpuri. 749;historv, 749*750. 
ltatbhanpur, village of, Mainpuri. 7.50. 

Kathors, branches of, Eta, 68; Mainpuri, 543. 
Keh or saline sod. Eta, 7; Etiiwa, 262; Muinpuri, 
511. 


7- 1 


Fachlana, parganah Eta, 169; physical features 
1J0; fiscal history, asses-ment, 171 ; popula- 
tion, 172; occupations, 173 
Pidluim or F&rhutn, village of, Muinpuri, 747- 
748. 

Fiili khurd, village Etiiwa, 459. 

Fluidity at b» Etawa, 2s5, 

I’dndu river, Ktawa, 228. 

Fhaphund town of, Etuwa, 459; site, 469; his- 
tory, 459-460; the Beggars, 46 n ; the Snjhnmind 
and Shah Bhukhari, 4C0; the Mu&ilnian 
Bhagmal, 461 ; Banjuras’ well, 46*. 
fhaphiind, porganah, Etawa 462; physical 
features, 462 ; economical features, 468 t 
settlement, 464 ; proprietary hotly 466 ; 
transfers, 467 ; population, 468 ; occupation, 
history, 469. 

£ariW,rtt, Et&wa,979. 

* atnfcn Muhammad ' 

.dP-wiri, 561. 


Rents, Kta, 81-82; causes for lowness of, rise in 
Kiauu, 347; Mainpuii, 612-615. 

Registration fees, Eta, 90; Mainpuri, 02 k 

Kcitgion, statistics of, Eta, 35-36-52; Etiiwa, 
289-290; Mainpuri, 562. 

Revenue, Etn, 94; Etiiwa, 359 ; Mainpuri, in- 
erenseof, 625. 

Bice, cultivation, of Kta, 30-31; Mainpuri, 525. 

Kind or A rind ntidi, Mainpuri, 480. 

Kind liver, Ahneyn and Furha, tributaries of, 
*28. 

Riparian deposits, Eta. 1 1 

Hi vers, Kta, 9-10; Ktawa, 228-239; Muinpuri, 
477-483. 

Roads, Kta, 15-16; Etawa, 239-240; Mainpuri, 
499-500. 

Rotation of crops, Eta, 20. 

Burn Kalian or ' : anirr ^ v! 

* 69 . 
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^) l Sahawar-Karaina, parganah E]ta, 18! ; physical 
•*' features, Burhganga, 181; Kali, 182; soils, 
wells, reads, 182; settlement, 183; transfers, 
183-185; population, Ib5-18G; occupations, 187. 

Salison, village of, Jhtawa, 47o. 

landaus, village of, Eiitwn, 4:0. 

Saddams or Pari 5 Ara, taluka Brawn, 470. 
i Sahawu:*, town of, Kta, 180. 

,& Sakit, town Kui. 1*7; site, 18$; history, inscrip- 
r tious in, 188-180. 

f\ Salt-petre, Mainpnri. 53 1-532. 

> Sam an, village of, Mainpnri, 750. 

-rt Sangram Sing, founder of Pita, 05. 

V' Saiihisa., village of. Fall Uian on tlu* miracle at, 
^ I til; buildings, 102; JNftga tank, 192; II won 
,a* Thsang’s accounts 011, lii3; Cunningham's 
na argument on, 105-197. 

*dup Sankusa, kingdom of, and mosque in, Eta. 98. 
ay 1 Sanadh Brahmans, Ktu, 38; Etawa, 274-275 ; 
Mainpuri, 539. 

Sanauri, village Eta, 190, 

Sarai Aghat, Aftri aus, Eta, 72; genealogy of, 
73: town, 197; history, 197. 

Sarai Girdhari, village of, 198. 

Sarai Ekdil, village of, Eiuwa,470. 

Sar&i Mahajamin village of, Etawa, 471. 

Sarai Shishgai&o, village of, Kiawa, 471. 

Sarsaganj, village of, Mainpuri, 751. 

Sauj, village of, Mainpnri, 752. 

Sayyid Mussulmans, Eta, 48; of Mnrahrn, 
71-72; Etawa, 282; of rhaphuncL 

Scarcity of 1860-61; Etawa, 267 

Scngar river, Etawa, 228; nadi, Mainpuri, 481. 

Sen gars, clan , Etawa, 275. 

Settlements, Pita, 59-69; Etawa, 3 14-353; Main- 
puri, 584-59 1. 

Sl.dh Sher Khwajah, commander at A k bars’ 
court., Etawa, 2*3. I 

SXaik Musalmans, Eta, 48; Etnwa, 282; Main-, 
puri, 561. # j 

Shikohabad, parganah Mainpuri, 75 G; physical- 
features, 757; classification for assessment; 
purposes, 757-759; Jumna tract, 759-60; state-, 
went of past and present settlement, 760-61;! 
soils, 761-6*. crops and crop statistics, 763;j 
fiscal history, 7 0 4-765; revision oi assessment, | 
766; present settlement, 766; transfers, and. 
transfer -ui to men Is, 767-0*; population, 76*-; 
69; proprietors and proprietary statistics, 709. | 
70; cultivators, 770; cultivating statistics,! 


Soron, town Eta, 209; site, 210; antiquities, 
211; Municipality, 212-13. 

Stamp duties, Kta, 95; Etawa, 360; Mainpuri, 623. 
i Streams of Eta, 9-1 i- 181-182; Etawa, 233; 

! Mainpuri, 4b2. 

| Sugar-can;: crop. Eta, 28-29; Mainpuri, 525. 
Sultanganj, village, Mninpuri, 772 
Sumer Sail, Etawa, 370; Mainpuri, 556. 

T. 

I 

j Taiisil, Etiiwa, 445 ; Mainpuri, 732. 
j Taj-ul-mulk, E»6wa, 371, 

! Tanks, trih. of, Mainpuri, 5 13. 

! 1 ale k a Muhammadpur Eabhaua, Mainpuri, 
j 596 5;>y. 

! Tntr.&rn I uniat, village of, Mainpuri, 772. 

1 Teli caste, lira, 4 8. 

I Ttnuves of laud, Eta, 76 ; Eldwa, 333 ; Main- 
i puri, 000. 

| Thakurs of Katiya, Eta, 6S-C9. 

| Than a Daryaogunj, village of, Kta, 218. 

! '1 il crop, Etawa, ^33^ 

! Tobacco cultivation, Eta, 31 ; Mainpuri, 525. 
Toma: s» ’ rights, Kta, 41. 

Trade statistics. Eta, 90-92 ; Kiawa, 353-355 ; 
Mainpuri, 6 J 8. 

Tradition regarding Aims, Kta, 45-46; Rajput 
period, 98. 

Truth •, Mainpuri road, 616 ; railway, r, 17. 
Transfers <T proprietary rights, Kta, 78 ; 
Etawa, 335; Mainpuri, 601-697; description 
of, according to caste, 606, 
i Trial by ordeal, Etawa, 286. 

J Tusauri, village of, Kiawa, 217. 

; u. 

IJkiiuend, village of, Mainpuri, 772. 

Uinren, village of, Etdwa, 47K 
‘ IT esar, village of, Mainpuri, 772. 
t'sstr or barren plains, Kta, 8 ; KiAwa, 226 • 
Mainpuri, 482-490. 

Usrahar, village of, Kiawa, 472. 

v. 

Vegeta r.i.K kingdom, Eto, 19 ; El4wa,346 ; 
Mainpuri, 50 ». 

Village watchman, Eta, 55 ; Kiawa, 296 ; Main- 
puri, 572, 

w. 


771; occupations, 77 1. 

Shikohabad, town Mainpuri, 752; population, 
762; sile, 752-53; muhal!a«, 763; notable per- 
sons, 754 temples and buildings, 755; trade, 
756; history, 756. 

Sirhpura, parganah Eta, 199; general appear* 
ance, fiscal history, 200 ; settlements, 201-202 
population, 303; cultivators and proprietors. 
204; occupation and history, 204*205. 
Sirhpura town, Eia, 198. 

^ Et*» 4 . E< 6 wa, 227; Mainpuri, 483 89, 
roriotary rights, Kta, 39-40. 

' . ■** 

»r>ear 


Wages, Pita, 86-87; Etawa, 356; Mainpnri, 621. 
Waste-lands, Eta, s-26; Etawa, 226: Mainpuri, 
489. 

Water-level, Eta, 22. 

Weeds, Mainpuri, 528 - 630 . 

Weight* and measures. Eta, 89-90; Etawa, 858- 
369 Muinpuri, 616-616. 

Well irrigation, Eta, 22-23 ; Et4wa, 256-257 ; 
Mainpuri, 508. 

Wc’is, pueka-kuehelia, Mainpuri, 619*620, 
Wheat, value of an acre, Eta, 229; Mainpuri, 
624. 

Wild animals, Eta, 17; Ettwa, 242-243 ; Main- 

— fl r,'-4j 


"9 i Mainpuri, 533. 




ERRATA. 


Paqs 41, lino 15 from bottom, for l( pargaua” red u parganah.” 

„ 149, line 9 from top, for u papulation” read “ population ” 

„ 217-18, Tliana Dariaoganj should come before Tusawri. 

„ 277, line 16 from top, for (i Kacliliawakas” read u KachhwAlias. 

„ 277, line 11 from bottom, for (i or” read u for,” 
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